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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDAVARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Having  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
made  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Koss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
care,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
their  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
for  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photograijhic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
Turner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
iodine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
Collodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea¬ 
sures,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
processes  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  ^2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CPIEMICALS.  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLB  MAKER  OE  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OE  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

IN  tbe  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  Use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  Plate  holders,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi¬ 
monials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
hitherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
bottles,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
be  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

C'YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
^  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  PaU  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
And  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
EDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool  : — Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietnr,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

A  complete  list  of  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Agents  for  this  Journal  wUl  he  given  in  No.  2,  on  the  16th  instant. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

TTNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Cjiaiu.es 

^  Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Comhina- 
tion  of  Object  Glasses,  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
iii  one  vol.  8 vo,  containing  175  pages  and  205  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id. ;  post 
free,  2s.  Od. 

Price  Current  of  Photogr  aphy,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 

BOLTON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

lOs.  per  pint.  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  Pyrogalbc 
Acid,  and  all  pure  Chemicals  required  in  Plioto- 
graphy,  manufactured  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  William  Bolton,  Operative  Chemist,  140,  Hol- 
born  Bars,  London  (former^  Djunond  &  Co.) 

Sole  maker  of  the  Genuine  Pneumatic  Plato 
Holder,  and  importer  of  Papier  .Saxe,  Canson’s,  and 
other  Photographic  Papers, 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EVEPvY  requisite  for  the  aliove  Art  raay 
be  obtained  Wholes.ale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HULMES  DEPOT, 

31,  HA  MP  TO  N  S  TREE  T,  B  IB  211 N  G II A  M. 

TRICE  LISTS  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APRT.ICATION. 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  d  American  Goods. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  PnoTOGRArmc  Chemicals,  ife 
every  other  material  for  the  iiractice  of  Photograpliy. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Grailuated  Measures,  Stii’ring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  Ac. 

Chemicae.  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

milE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 
L  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photograjiliic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  fonvarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121,  122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 


P  H  O  T  O  a  Pv  A  P  H  Y  . 


T  .  0  T  T  E  W  I  L  L  AND  CO.’S 

wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGEAPHIC  APPAKATUS  MANUFACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

r\TTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 

*  A  FOLDING  CAME  RA,with  Rack  work  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability.^ 

'  Every  description  of  Cameras,  SU  les.  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressmn  Frames,  &c. 

Netr  Tthistrnted  Cotaloane  forv'orcled  on  application. 


MR.  WALTER  PET'I’Y, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOl’RIST  ON  PAPER, 

(Late  a  Piqnl  of  Robert  Tjock,  Esq.,  ReiinU  si.) 

25,  TAI'JSTOCK  TEIlPtACK, 

Upper  Hollo  wav, 

I  S  I,  I  N  G  T  0  N ,  L  O  N  1)  0  N  . 


PIIOTOUR APHIC  API'AllA'l’I’S. 

G.  W  OOD,  Opi’k  IAN,  Miinnriicturei 
i*  of  every  description  of  PI  K  i  It  A  I'H  l( ' 
APPARATUS,  117,  Cheapside,  London.  Pri<  t- 
list  on  apidication. 

AutreouN  Varnish,  in  bottles  containing  C  oz.,  N. 
London  Agent  for  Ramsden's  Collodion. 
Stereoscope  and  Twelve  Slides,  Os.,  7s.  Otl.,  10s., 
and  20s. 


JUST  WHAT  IS  WA.N’TED! 

Fine  positive  COIJ.ODION  of  ^roat 

sensibility,  beautiful  halftones,  and  lirilliaut 
blacks  and  whites,  can  he  made  liy  Afr.  A.  AIaudison  s 
formula,  for  wliich  he  charges  One  Sliilliiig.  IL' 
will  warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep 
good  when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a 
portrait  in  two  seconds  (without  mnlight),  after 
having  been  iodized  twelve  moiitb.s;  tliis  will  he 
found  very  .simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  watitcd 
to  take  children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  M.VDDTSGN,  Photoorapheu,  Huntingdon. 


AVEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Latulscaptq 
and  Stereoscopic ;  Cases,  Trays,  T’assi'-Purtouts, 
Frames  of  English  and  German  manufacture.  Che¬ 
micals  of  absolute  purity. 

The  above,  with  every  article  requiretl  in  T’hoto- 
gr.apliy,  at  iniees  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  Lists  on  application. 

H.  N.  KING,  42.  iAIILSOAI-STREET,  RATH. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is., per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTfC.\L  PHOTOGRAPHY,  OH  Glass 

and  Paper:  a  Manual  containing  .simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Ron  rails  and  \  iews  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Alim-, 
men,  Cnlotype,  W.axed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Faiiures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Charles 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Pliotographio 
Apparatus  Slakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


AIIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTION, 
DERBY, 


For  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemicals, 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Depot  for  Trade  Requisites 
of  the  London,  Livei’pool,  and  Birmingham  Houses 
on  the  same  terms. 

Lenses  from  15s.,  Cameras  from  10s.,  Frames  and 
Cases  in  every  variety,  at  lowest  prices. 

A  Glass  Room  for  testing  Lenses,  and  instruction 
freely  to  purchasers. 

Set  of  Apparatus  complete,  for  Portraits,  warran¬ 
ted,  sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  T3  within  thirty 
miles. 

Superior  Collodion  6d.  and  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  Ih. 
Very  superior  Negative  Collodion  10s.  per  lb.  Solu¬ 
tions  supplied  ready  for  use,  with  instructions. 

Address  AVILLIAM  ROE,  Photographic  Institu¬ 
tion,  Rotten  Row,  Derby. 
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was  our  duty,  in  the  last  number,  to  announce 
;hange  in  the  editorial  management  of  this 
urnal;  and  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  inform 
r  readers  of  an  alteration  in  the  title.  In  our 
w  career,  the  name  of  Manchester  will  be 
sociated  with  that  of  Liverpool  on  the  title 
ge,  arrangements  being  in  progress  for  con- 
tuting  this  Journal  the  recognised  organ  of 
3  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  To  be  the 
icial  organ  of  so  large  and  flourishing  a 
flety  as  that  of  Manchester,  would  be  a 
Liroe  of  gratification  to  any  Journal ;  it  is 
)re  especially  flattering  to  us,  as  the  pro- 
sition  came  entirely  unsought.  AVe  hope,  in 
r  next,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Man- 
ester  Photographic  Society,  at  their  meeting 
the  7th  inst,  have  officially  ratified  the  above 
nouncement. 

[n  another  column  we  give  the  proceedings 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  at  the 
nual  meeting  held  December  23rd,  1856. 
nong  other  important  changes  then  agreed 
on  was  the  alteration  of  the  evening  of  meeting 
m  the  first  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  each 
nth ;  notices  of  which  meetings  will  in  future 
duly  announced  in  this  Journal. 

Che  President  and  Council  of  the  London 
otographic  Society  invited  the  members  and 
:ir  friends  to  a  Soiree  on  the  17th  of  last 
nth.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  council 
King’s  college,  obtained  we  hear  through  the 
Irumentality  of  Professor  Delamotte,  the 
ge  hall  of  that  building,  together  with  the 
icious  libraries  and  museum,  were  placed  at 
service  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion, 
ery  exertion  had  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
7  (the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major),  to  provide  for  the 
usement  as  well  as  comfort  of  the  visitors, 

I  nobly  did  he  uphold  the  credit  which  the 
ijiety  has  so  well  earned  on  former  similar 
tasions.  Objects  of  interest  were  contributed 
ithe  most  generous  manner,,  and  the  walls 
re  covered  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
[  which  have  ever  been  collected  together. 
?;)  Crystal  Palace  Company  sent  a  large 
-ggon  loaded  rvith  the  choicest  gems  from 
Ijir  photographic  gallery  at  Sydenham,  amongst 
ij.ch  we  noticed  the  monster  photographs  of 
fldus,  (from  glass  negatives,  and  covering  a 
i  sized  sheet  of  paper,)  and  that  wonderful 
I  and  cloud  view  of  Le  Gray,  v/hich  has  con- 
led  more  fame  upon  him  than  even  his  own 
,  utiful  wax-paper  process.  Foremost  among 
I  productions  of  our  own  countrymen,  were 
;  amotte’s  views  of  Oxford,  nearly  forty  in 
;aber,  and  the  latest  results  of  the  Photo- 
■vanographic  Company,  Lake  Price’s  “Don 
!  xote  in  his  study. The  Astronomical 


Society  lent  the  celebrated  photographs  of  the 
moon  taken  by  Professor  Bond,  in  America. 
These,  however,  had  one  great  fault — being 
taken  on  the  daguerreotype  plate,  and  afterwards 
magnified  on  collodion,  the  sides  were  trans¬ 
posed,  and  consequently  their  otherwise  striking 
likeness  was  lost.  By  their  side,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  was  a  powerful  rival,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  magnified  from 
a  small  negative  taken  with  Mr.  Hartnup’s 
assistance,  by  means  of  the  noble  equatoreal 
at  Liverpool.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  exhibited 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  drawing  of  the  re¬ 
markable  lunar  crater,  Copernicus,  made  by 
the  Abbe  Secchi  at  the  Roman  Observatory, 
and  the  result  of  the  incessant  labour  of  years; 
A  photographic  copy  of  the  sublime  “Last 
Supper”  of  Leonardo  da  ATnci,  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  very  many  interesting 
specimens  of  this  priceless  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  adorned  the  walls.  In  portraiture, 
llenna’n,  of  Brighton,  stood  as  usual  unrivalled, 
whilst  the  same  may  be  said  of  T.  R,  Williams’ 
stereoscopic  slides,  both  paper  and  daguerreo¬ 
type.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  of  Picca¬ 
dilly,  had  a  large  assortment  of  stereoscopes, 
and  some  beautiful  views  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  seemed  to  attract  universal  admiration. 
There  was  one  new  construction  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  which  from  its  originality  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice ;  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury.  In 
outward  appearance  it  was  a  pillar,  standing 
four  or  five  feet  high,  having  one  of  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  stereoscopes  at  the  upper  part,  and  a 
lamp  shining  into  the  apparatus  through  a 
ground  glass,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  eye 
tubes.  Thirty  or  forty  stereoscopic  slides  were 
fastened  together  on  an  endless  band,  similar  to 
the  cards  in  a  Jacquard  loom,  and  on  turning  a 
nut  at  the  side,  they  were  in  succession,  brought 
into  the  field  of  view.  The  only  exhibitors  of 
chemicals  employed  in  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  that  we  noticed,  were  Messrs.  Horne 
and  Thornthwaite,  of  Newgate-street,  who  dis¬ 
played  some  large  and  splendid  specimens  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  perfectly  solid,  even  in  the 
comparatively  warm  room :  fine  crystals  of 
chloride  of  gold,  upwards  of  two  inches  ih 
length,  aird  a  magnificent  specimen  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  weighing  about  400  ounces ;  this,  we 
understand,  was  crystallized  from  about  eight 
gallons  of  saturated  solution ;  the  total  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver  present  being  nearly  1500 
ounces,  and  the  value  of  the  metallic  silver 
alone  aboixt  £250.  This  firm  also  exhibited  a 
very  convenient  and  portable  stereoscopic 
camera,  suitable  for  taking  ordinary  sized  stereo- 
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scopic  views ;  the  total  bulk,  includiiij^  six 
slides  for  holding  ready  prepared  plates,  being 
about  10  inches  long,  by_  8  deep  and  6  wide. 
Another  camera,  of  much  interest  to  tlie  photo¬ 
grapher,  from  its  extreme  portability  and  con¬ 
venience,  was  also  exhibited  by  Messis.  lorne 
and  Thornthwaite,  the  manufacturers  to  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Captain  Fowkes;  and  although  suitable 
for  taking  views  12  inches  by  10,  occupies  to¬ 
gether  with  its  dark  frame  and  focussing  glass, 
only  a  space  13  inches  long,  by  11  wide  and  3 
deep.  At  one  table  were  some  powerful  com¬ 
pound  microscopes  which  shewed  to  what 
minuteness  it  was  possible  to  get  collodion 
pictures.  Little  spots  on  the  slides,  no  largei 
than  the  head  of  an  ordinary  sized  ]un,  were 
seen,  by  these  instruments,  to  consist  of  groups 
of  figures,  landscapes,  and  portraits,_  as  easily 
recognizable  under  the  high  magnifying  power 
as  if  they  had  been  full  sized  pictures.  \ V  e 
regret  that  we  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the 
ingenious  photographer  who  took  them.  Among 
the  company  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  Afiicau 
traveller,  was  decidedly  the  lion  of  the  evening , 
we  recognized  also  most  persons  of  eminence 
either  in  science  or  art,  whilst  the  full  evening 
dress  of  the  ladies  gave  the  assembly  more  the 
appearance  of  a  fashionable  ball  rooin  than  a 
scientific  conversazione.  The  libraries  were 
converted  into  refreshment  rooms  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  fare  provided  up-stairs  did  equal 
credit  to  the  Rev.  Secretary’s  taste,  ^vith  the 
mental  repast  below.  Altogether  we  think  that 
the  society  have  good  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  almost  perfect  gratification 
which  their  hospitality  afforded  to  every  one 

present.  t  ^  i 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  complaints  have 
reached  us  from  high  quarters  that  the  extracts, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of 
this  Journal,  of  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone  respecting  the  stereoscope,  together  with 
the  leading  article  in  the  same  Journal,  are  not 
sufficiently  full  or  clear  to  permit  of  our  readers 
coming  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  points  at 
issue.  We  therefore  feel  it  our  duty,  in  justice 
to  both  parties,  to  insert  verbatim  the  entire 
correspondence  as  it  appeared  in  The  Times. 
Four  of  the  letters  are  given  in  this  number, 
and  the  remaining  two  wili  appear  in  our  next. 

Methods  of  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of 
collodion  plates  are  now  attracting  considerable 
attention  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  we  therefore 
give  two  of  the  most  recent  processes  which  have 
cornG  to  our  knowledgG,  and  shall  feol  thaui^^ful 
if  any  of  our  readers  will  favour  us  with  the 
results  of  their  experiments  thereupon,  as  a 
really  good  dry  process,  as  rapid  and  easy  of 
manipulation  as  moist  collodion,  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Ackland,  who  was  the  first  to  reduce 
Taupenot’s  complicated  collodio -albumen  pro¬ 
cess  into  something  like  a  workable  form,  and 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers 
as  being  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  experi¬ 
mentalists  in  this  branch  of  photography,  has 
lately  sueceeded  in  reducing  it  to  still  greater 
simplicity  5  we  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  full  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  modified  by  him. 


l.lVIilU’OOL  I'llOTOGitAI’lllO  SOCIKTY 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  ludd  a 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Stm  t,  on  'lues 
day  evening,  December  23rd,  1850. 

Mr.  Cokey  having  been  unaniinously  calle- 
to  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fokkkst  observ(;d  that  the  (jucstio 
of  joining  the  Historic  Society  was  not  yet,  in 
position  to  be  laid  before  the  nu  inbi  rs.  Th 
Couneil  of  the  Historic  Society  appointed  a  da; 
for  meeting  a  deputation  of  the  Council  of  tli 
Photographic  Society, butas  he(Mr.  Forrest;Onl 
received  intimation  of  the  meeting  on  the  inorr: 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  held,  h 
was  unable  to  go,  in  consequence  of  a  prcwiou 
appointment.  Dr.  Hume,  the  Honorary  Seen 
tary  of  the  Historic  Society,  had  since  gone  t 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  w'ould  remain  eigl 
or  nine  days,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  li 
had  yet  returned.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  was  const 
quently  not  in  jiossession  of  any  new  matter. 

IMr.  Bell,  the  treasurer,  w'as  decidedly  oppose 
to  the  Photographic  Society  joining  any  other 
He  thought  it  w'as  quite  strong  enough  itse 
and  ho  did  not  see  wdiat  object  was  to  be  gaiu( 
by  uniting  with  another  society. 

IMr.  Forrest  agreed  with  Mr.  Bell  that  the 
ought  not  to  lose  their  identity  as  the  Phot 
graphic  Society  5  but  he  thought  it  w’as  on 
eourteous  to  entertain  a  suggestion  coming  fro 
a  quarter  of  such  respectability. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  read  t. 
annual  report,  which  was  as  follows : — 
REPORT  FOR  1856. 

“  As  it  has  already  been  explained  to  the  mei 
bers  of  the  Society,  the  couiicil  are  impelled 
the  present  measure  of  bringing  the  yea 
business  to  a  close  from  several  causes.  T 
most  prominent  is  the  determination  express 
by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  September  meeting,  that 
would  not  continue  in  office  as  treasurer  af 
December.  This  will  of  course  involve  1 
necessity  of  deliberating  whether  a  responsi 
person  shall  be  seleeted  and  solicited  to  und 
take  the  office,  and  the  Society  continue  as 
present  constituted,  subject  to  imp^tant  mo 
ficatious;  or  whether  it  shall  be  detcriuined 
accept  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ottered 
a  kindred  society,  and  amalgamate  the  t 
societies  into  one ;  stipulating  at  the  same  ti 
that  the  individuality  of  this  Society  shall 
preserv^ed  as  much  as  is  compatible  with 
incorporation  of  the  two.  The  council  th> 
fore  have  resolved  on  taking  the  present  tim 
present  the  balance  sheet,  and  to  bring  the 
of  office  of  the  executives  to  a  close,  leaving 
ymembers  in  general  to  decide  on  their  fu 
course  of  action. 

‘‘  Examination  of  the  balance  sheet  has  sh. 
that  from  causes  heretofore  explained,  a  co 
derable  deficit  has  always  presented  itself, 
the  trustees  have,  by  a  very  large  pecun 
sacrifice,  met  the  most  pressing  of  the  deina 
trusting  that  their  active  exertions  would  inc 
a  farther  increase  of  members,  whose  subsc 
tions  would  liquidate  the  remainder.^  Fin* 
all  prospect  of  assistance  from  their  bro 
members  to  be  hopeless,  the  proprietors  of 
Liverpool  Photographic  journal  resolved  up 
farther  sacrifice,  and  disposed  of  that  Journ;  I 
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ated  at  the  last  meeting,  which  has  sufficed 
r  all  remaining  claims  upon  the  Society. 

“  The  council,  however,  now  find  that  the 
bscription  of  half-a-guinea  is  inadequate,  in 
e  gross  amount,  for  meeting  the  expenses 
the  Society,  and  have  resolved  to  recommend 
e  increase  of  the  subscription  to  one  guinea 
!r  year  for  resident  members,  should  the  gene- 
1  body  of  the  members  determine  upon  not 
ining  the  Historic  Society.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
)rrest,  to  whose  untiring  zeal  and  spirited 
irtizanship  the  Society  owes  its  very  existence, 
is  most  handsomely  come  forward  and  ex- 
essed  his  readiness  to  take  the  office  of  trea- 
rer.  Mr.  Berry,  to  whose  labours  and  extent 
knowledge  the  Society  is  infinitely  indebted, 
ill  undertake  the  troublesome  task  of  corres- 
inding  secretary.  In  compliment  to  Mr.  Bell 
r  his  disinterested  labours  as  treasurer  for  the 
ist  three  years,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  elect 
m  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

“The  council  therefore  present  the  list  of 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows  : — 


Patron. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
President. 
Viscount  Brackley. 
Vice-Presidents. 


ames  Newlands,  Esq. 
.  Eathbone,  Esq. 


Christopher  Bell,  Esq. 
*C.  Corey,  Esq. 


Phis  name  was  added  according  to  subsequent  resolution. 
Treasurer. — James  A.  Forrest,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary. — William  Keith,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — G.  R.  Berry,  Esq. 
Council. 

J.  Leithead,  Esq. 

J.  Stephens,  Esq. 

C.  H.  Chadburn,  Esq. 


Meinnes,  Esq. 
Higgin,  Esq. 

T.  Foard,  Esq. 
Mercer,  Esq. 

C, 

Associate. 


W.  N.  Duckworth,  Esq. 
E.  Jones,  Esq. 

-Frank  Howard,  Esq. 


Honorary  Members. 


.  L‘Abhe  Moigno,  Paris. 

.  Dubosq,  Paris, 
iv.  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 
lion  Horne,  Esq. 

Thornthwaite,  Esq. 
ederick  Townsend,  Esq. 
ontagu  Marriott,  Esq. 
fred  Eosling,  Esq. 

Bowes,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

Capt.  Barr,  President,  Bombay  Society. 
Dr.  Buist,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  ditto. 
W.  H.  Stanley  Crawfurd,  Esq., 

W.  Johnson,  Esq. 


J.  Eobinson,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

H.  H.  Hole,  Esq.,  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

J.  W.  Cox,  Esq.,  Devon- 
port. 

Wm.Eoss,  Esq.,  New  York. 

T.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Liver¬ 
pool. 


Hon.  Secs.,  do. 


Four  members  of  ditto,  (names  not  furnished.) 


,“Itis  expedient  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
mt  with  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
m  before  the  commencement  of  another  year, 
they  require  the  rent  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
is  resolved  that  the  subscription  shall  be  con- 
[lered  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  trea- 
rer  will  require  the  same  to  be  paid  within  one 
pek  of  that  date.  All  future  members  to  pay 
[eir  subscription  at  the  time  of  election,  else 
jUt  election  to  be  void,  their  names  not  to 
I  pear  on  the  list,  nor  their  attendance  at  the 
?eting3  permitted. 

“  The  present  meeting  cannot  separate  with- 
t  offering  their  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Bell, 
I  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  treasurer. 
“Resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harding,  se¬ 


conded  by  Dr.  Ayrton,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  increased  subsciipLion  to  be  paid  by 
the  resident  members,  the  treasurer  be  em¬ 
powered  to  send  a  copy  of  each  number  of  the 
Liverpool  Photographic  Journal  gratis,  to  every 
such  rnca-ber,  and  that  the  notice  of  every  sub¬ 
sequent  and  ensuing  meeting  be  inserted  therein 
in  lieu  of  notices  sent.  Carried  unanimously.” 

Tlie  statement  of  accounts  was  then  submitted 
by  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bf.rry  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  elect 
Mr.  Corey  as  another  vice-president.  He  bad 
taken  great  interest  in  the  Society,  not  only  by 
presiding  night  after  night,  but  by  bringing 
forward  many  new  processes,  after  having  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  tested  them.  Mr.  Corey  Wiis 
one  of  their  most  worthy  and  deserving  member  s, 
and  more  than  deserved  this  compliment  at  tlmir 
hands. 

Mr.  Forrest  seconded  the  proposition,  endor;  - 
ing  every  word  spoken  by  Mr.  Berry. 

The  proposition  was  adopted  by  acclamation, 
the  report  was  passed,  and  the  list  of  council, 
&c.,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Berry  gave  a  history  of  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Journal,  shewing  that  the  idea  of 
establishing  it  was  originated  by  him ;  that  it 
was  carried  out  by  one  or  two  gentlemen,  wdio, 
after  working  it  up  to  a  paying  position,  placed 
it  at  the  service  of  the  Society,  the  members  of 
which,  however,  declined  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  consequently  remained  the  property 
of  the  original  proprietors,  until  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  printer  and 
publisher,  in  liquidation  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chairman,  having  made  some  observa¬ 
tions,  shewing  the  advisability  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  subscription,  it  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Forrest,  the  new  treasurer,  to  raise  the 
subscription  of  resident  members  to  a  guinea 
instead  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence;  each  mem¬ 
ber,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  be  presented 
with  a  copy  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal. 
He  was  persuaded  that  if  the  Society  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  liberality  and  energy,  they  would 
be  able  to  double  the  number  of  members  in  six 
months. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Harding,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Ayrton,  a  resolution  to  this  efiect  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  subscriptions  of  non¬ 
residents  to  remain  the  same — ten  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Forrest,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  practice  of  sending  out  notices, 
summoning  members  to  the  monthly  meetings, 
be  discontinued  ;  announcements  of  the  night  of 
meeting,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  being- 
given  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Journal. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Berry 
was  requested  to  write  to  Viscount  Brackley, 
offering  condolence  for  the  extreme  illness  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
when  his  own  health  would  permit  he  would 
preside  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Whitehead,  of  the  Liverpool  Albion,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society 

It  having  been  decided  to  hold  the  future 
ordinary  meetings  on  the  third  Tuer  lay  of  every 
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month,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  insertion  of  n 
report  of  their  meetings  in  the  Limrpool  Plioto- 
grajphic  Journal,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Livekpool  Photographic  Society. — Tlie 
next  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  6th,  1857,  when  a 
discussion  will  take  place  on  the  Dry  Collodion 
Processes,  with  illustrations.  —  Wm.  Keith, 
Secretary.  _ 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  -meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  3,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
George-street,  which  are  much  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Professor  Williamson  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  COTTAM,  the  secretary,  reported  that  the 
council  had  decided  upon  two  of  the  pictures  tor 
the  forthcoming  number  of  “  Photographic  Illus¬ 
trations,” — one  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mr.  William 
Fairbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  ;  and  the  other  a  copy  of  an  oil  painting 
by  F.  Wyburd,  “  The  Kiosk— Lalla  Rookh.” 

Mr.  CoTTAM  explained  an  ingenious  diaphragm 
or  stop,  by  Mr.  Noton,  a  new  application  to  the 
camera,  which  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or 
diminished,  by  simply  moving  a  lever,  and  may 
be  changed  without  danger  during  the  progress 
of  a  picture. 

Mr.  SiDEBOTiiAM  exhibited  a  contrivance  for 
taking  instantaneous  pictures,  consisting  of  a 
revolving  disc,  with  a  spring. 

A  new  stereoscopic  camera,  by  Mr.  Dancer,  was 
exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Sideboth.vm. 
This  camera  has  several  nice  contrivances  to 
lessen  the  trouble  and  simplify  the  operations 
of  photographers  in  the  field.  The  lenses  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  camera,  out  of 
harm’s  way.  The  focussing  apparatus  is  a  novel 
one,  and  the  stops  are  attached  to  the  instrument, 
thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  often  expe¬ 
rienced  of  these  appendages  being  missed  when 
required.  But  its  principal  advantage  is  the 
position  of  the  dark  box,  which  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  camera.  It  has  a  moveable  lid, 
fitted  with  rackwork,  which  allows  a  number  of 
prepared  plates,  previouslj^  arranged  in  the  box, 
to  be  drawn  up  successively  into  the  dark  slide, 
and  to  be  returned  after  exposure.  The  incon¬ 
venience  attendent  on  seeking  and  arranging 
in  a  dark  chamber  is  thus  entirely  obviated. 
With.this  instrument  Mr.  Sidebotham  said  he  had 
taken  many  pictures,  having  prepared  his  plates 
by  the  collodio-albumen  process  before  leaving 
home,  and  developing  them  on  his  return.  He 
believed  a  month  might  intervene  between  the 
two  operations ;  and  he  exhibited  some  very 
beautifid  specimens  of  his  own  production. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  albumen 
process,  by  Mr.  Cash,  a  non-member,  who  had 
kindly  prepared  it  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

Some  specimens  of  the  Photo -galvano-graphic 
Company’s  production  were  handed  round,  and 
were  much  admired. 

A  waxed  paper  negative,  on  Hollingworth’s 
thin  paper,  entirely  free  from  the  faults  to  which 
this  process  is  liable  ;  and  some  interesting 


microscopic  i)hotograj)hs,  })y  Mr.  Parry,  w<'ie 
also  examined. 

Two  papers  were  announced,  that  for  January 
being  by  tlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Rrad,  entitled  “  Vinitt 
to  the  Society's  Phutoyrajihic  Colbrtiuu.,"  now  e.\- 
hibiting  at  tlie  Meelianies’  Institution,  ])a\id- 
street ;  and  one  on  “  The  Collodion  Prix-ins,'  ' 

Mr.  McLachlan,  lor  lebruary. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  of  January. 


THE  ORKIINAL 

INVENTION  OF  THE  S'i'EREOSCOPE. 

The  following  is  u  nqirint  oi  the  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  to  the  Editor  of  The  Times,  n.-spccting 
the  original  invention  of  the  stereoscope  : — 

No.  I. 

To  the  Editar  of  “  The  Times." 

Sir, — 1\[.  Faye,  a  distinguished  astronomer, 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scie-nci-s  in 
Paris,  communicated  to  that  body,  on  the  Gth  oi 
October,  an  account  of  a  new  and  sinqile  stereo¬ 
scope,  of  Avhich  the  Abbe  Moigno  has  given  the 
following  description  in  his  Cosmos  of  the  12th 
of  October : — 

“M.  Faye  presented  a  new  stereoscope,  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  of  extreme  simplicity.  It  is  indeed  a  simjiK 
piece  of  cardboard  or  paper,  in  which  are  jiierced  tw< 
holes,  whose  centres  are  on  the  same  horizontal  liue. 
and  at  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  (wes  ol 
the  person  who  uses  it.  In  looking  through  these 
two  holes,  about  12  millimetres  wide  (less  than  hull 
an  inch),  at  a  stereoscopic  slide,  we  see  but  om 
image,  and  for  that  reason  we  see  it  as  much  in  relic’ 
as  in  the  rellecting  or  refracting  stereoscope.  Thiir 
is  certainly  a  hapriy  idea.  *  •  •  • 

The  paper  or  the  cardboard  of  IM.  Faye  has  tin 
effect  of  making  the  optic  axes  rigorously  parallel,  a; 
if  they  were  directed  to  a  point  situated  at  an  inlinitt 
distance.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  not,  as  ]\Ir.  Grov( 
maintains,  by  crossing  the  optic  uxr?,  Iw  a  forced  am 
voluntary  squinting,  that  the  two  images  are  super 
imposed.” 

In  reference  to  this  last  remark,  involving  tin 
theory  of  M.  Faye’s  stereoscope,  I  may  observe 
in  passing,  that  if  Mr.  Grove  means  that  tin 
optic  axes  are  crossed,  or  converged  to  a  point 
in  order  to  superimpose  the  images,  be  is  unques 
tionably  right,  for  the  axes  must  be  ciossed  at : 
point  beyond  the  binocular  slide.  If  he  mean; 
that  the  axes  are  crossed  at  a  point  between  thi 
slide  and  the  observer,  he  is  wrong. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  tlr 
theory  of  the  instrument,  but  to  state  the  fac 
that  it  is  not  new,  and  has  been  long  known  aic 
used  in  England.  It  is  the  invention  of  M 
James  Elliott,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Edii 
burgh,  who  contrived  it  in  1834,  but  did  no 
execute  it  till  1839.  Mr.  Wheatstone  had  pro 
viously  published  the  same  principle  in  183 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1838,  p.  373.),  but  he  used  tw 
separate  tubes  in  place  of  the  two  holes  em 
ployed  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  M.  Faye,  and  h 
directed  the  tubes  to  a  point  of  convergenc 
beyond  the  binocular  pictures.  It  is  well  know 
that  M.  Claudet  and  others  have  the  facility  t 
converging  their  optical  axes  beyond  the  b: 
nocular  pictures,  and  thus  doing  exactly  wha 
is  done  by  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  tubes,  and  Mi 
Elliott’s  and  M.  Faye’s  holes;  so  that  we  ca 
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only  consider  these  tnhes  and  holes  as  auxiliaries 
to  our  natural  vision. 

In  M.  Faye’s  stereoscope  the  effect  produced 
does  not  depend  upon  the  holes  ;  it  is  produced 
by  the  opaque  card  between  them  simply 
eclipsing  one  of  the  pictures  from  each  eye — 
the  left  hand  picture  from  the  right  eye,  and  the 
right  hand  picture  from  the  left  eye.  Here  we 
have  a  still  simpler  stereoscope.  Plold  up 
between  the  eyes  and  the  pictures  two  or  three 
fingers,  and  looking  past  the  left  side  of  them 
with  the  left  eye,  and  past  the  right  side  of  them 
with  the  right  eye,  so  that  each  eye  sees  only 
one  picture,  you  will  see  the  two  superimposed, 
and  the  relief  perfect.  A  piece  of  card  of  less 
width  will  answer  better  than  the  fingers,  but 
the  fingers  are  always  at  hand. 

A  short-sighted  person,  or  a  person  wearing 
very  deep  convex  glasses,  may,  upon  bringing 
the  pictures  close  to  his  face,  unite  them  into 
stereoscopic  relief  without  the  aid  of  holes, 
tubes,  or  fingers. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

October  Ibih,  1856.  A. 

No.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Times." 

\  Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
I  letter  which  appeared  in  your  columns  yes- 
I  terday,  relating  to  the  invention  of  the  stereo- 
I  scope. 

In  my  memoir  “  on  some  remarkable  and 
hitherto  unobserved  phenomena  of  binocular 
vision,”  wdiich  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  June,  1838,  and  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  year,  I  des¬ 
cribed,  besides  the  more  perfect  instrument  to 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  “  stereoscope,”  the 
only  two  methods  by  which  binocular  drawings 
might  be  seen  in  stereoscopic  relief,  without  em¬ 
ploying  any  optical  appliances.  In  one,  the 
pictures  wmre  placed  beyond  the  intersection 
of  the  optic  axis,  in  the  other  they  were  placed 
before  it.  The  latter  is  the  method  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  M.  Faye. 

I  should  not,  however,  have  thought  it  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  trouble  you  wuth  this 
explanation  alone,  but  your  correspondent  “  A,” 
by  exclusively  adopting  the  dates  and  state¬ 
ments  put  forward  in  various  publications  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  with  the  intention  of  proving 
thatMr.  Elliotthad  conceived  the  idea  of  a  stereo¬ 
scope  before  I  had,  has  given  the  extensive  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Times  to  these  imperfect  allega- 
i  tions,  and  I  wish  to  shew  by  sufficient  facts  that 
I  the  claim  thus  supported  is  untenable. 

S  The  first  public  announcement  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  invention  appeared  in  the  third 
edition  of  Professor  Herbert  Mayo’s  Outlines  of 
Human  Physiology,  published  in  1833.  In  giving 
ft  short  notice  of  my  then  unpublished  experi¬ 
ments,  the  author  says  (p.  288) : — 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  ofMr.Wheat- 
stone’s  investigations  respecting  binocular  vision  is 
i  the  following : — A  solid  object  being  j)laced  so  as  to 
t  be  regarded  by  both  eyes,  projects  a  different  per- 
1  spective  figure  on  each  retina;  now,  if  these  two 
perspectives  be  actually  copied  on  paper,  and  presented 
one  to  each  eye  so  as  to  fall  on  corresponding  parts, 
the  original  solid  figure  will  be  apparently  re-pro- 
duecd  in  such  a  manner  that  no  effort  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  can  make  it  appear  as  a  rejiresentation  on  a 


l)lane  surface.  This  and  numerous j[other  experi¬ 
ments  explain  the  cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  relief  of  objects,  and  indicate 
a  means  of  representing  external  nature  with  more 
truth  and  fidelity  than  have  yet  been  obtained.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  enter  upon  the 
physiological  views  to  which  these  experiments  have 
led  their  author.” 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  completed 
memoir,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was 
held  at  Newcastle,  in  September,  1838.  The 
great  interest  excited  when  the  stereoscope  was 
on  that  occasion  brought  forward,  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  contemporaneous  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  in  the  Athemeum 
and  Literary  Gazette. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  and  your  correspondent,  in 
accordance  with  him,  represent  Mr.  Elliott  as 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  stereoscope  in 
1834,  and  as  having  realized  his  conception  in 
1839.  Admitting  these  dates,  the  first  is  the 
year  after  my  experiments  had  been  announced 
in  a  work  of  standard  authority,  and  the  latter 
date  is  the  year  after  my  instrument  had  been 
completely  described,  and  had  become  exten¬ 
sively  known.  It  moreover  appears  that  Mr. 
Elliott  made  no  public  announcement  of  what  he 
is  stated  to  have  done  until  18  years  after  the 
public  were  informed  of  my  results. 

These  are  surely  insufficient  grounds  to  dispute 
the  originality  of  an  invention,  and  Sir  David  is 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  have  advanced 
them,  since  I  can  shew,  from  our  correspondence,- 
that  he  was  aware,  so  early  as  1832,  that  at  that 
time  I  was  preparing  for  publication  my  memoir 
on  the  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Athenceum,  Oct.  18, 1856.  C.  WHEATSTONE. 

No.  III. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Times." 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Faye’s  stereoscope 
which  I  sent  you  under  the  signature  “  A,”  not 
thinking  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  add  my 
name,  I  claimed  the  invention  of  it  for  Mr. 
Wheatstone  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Elliott,  referring 
distinctly  to  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  paper,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838,  and  to  the  later  date  of  1839, 
vdien  Mr.  Elliott  executed  his  instrument.  1 
therefore  gave  to  Mr.  Wheatstone  all  the 
originality,  which  he  claims  from  prior  publica¬ 
tion.  But,  as  I  had  undoubted  evidence  that 
Mr.  Elliott  invented  the  stereoscope  in  1834,  and 
as  his  form  of  the  instrument  was  exactly  the 
same  as  Mr.  Faye’s,  while  Mr.  Wheatstone’s, 
though  equally  ingenious,  was  different,  I  placed 
Mr.  Elliott’s  claim  before  Mr.  Wheatstone’s.  1 
believe,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Wlieatstone  are  independent  inventors  ol  an 
instrument,  or  method,  for  uniting  two  dissimilar 
pictures,  and  thus  producing  relief,  but  tliat 
neither  of  them  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
stereoscope.'  Mr.  Elliott  lays  no  claim  to  such  a 
discovery.  Mr.  Wheatstone  does,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds.  After  quoting  a  curious  experiment 
on  binocular  vision,  in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  on  the  eve  of  inventing  the  stereoscope,  he 
makes  the  following  observations  : — 

“  Had  Leonardo  da  Vinci  taken,  instead  of  a 
sphere,  a  less  simple  figin-e  for  the  purpose  of  liis 
illustration,  he  would  not  only  have'  observed  that 
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the  object  obscured  from  each  eye  a  different  part 
of  the  more  distant  field  of  view,  but  the  fact  would 
also,  perhaps,  have  forced  itself  upon  his  attention 
that  the  object  itself  presented  a  different  appearance 
to  each  eye.  He  failed  to  do  this,  and  no  subsequent 
writer  within  my  knowledge  has  supplied  the  omis¬ 
sion  ;  the  projection  of  two  obviously  dissimilar 
pictures  on  the  two  retinoe  when  a  single  object  is 
viewed,  while  the  optic  axes  converge,  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  regarded  as  a  new  fact  in  the  theory  of 
vision.” — Philosophical  Transactions,  1838,  pp.  372-S. 

Now,  this  claim  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  stereoscope  is  groundless — Euclid  knew 
it ;  Galen  knew  it,  and  explained  it.  Baptista 
Porta  quoted  Galen’s  explanation,  and  illustrates 
it  with  a  figure.  Agiiilonius,  in  various  parts  of 
his  Optics,  does  the  same ;  and,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  vision  of  solids  (ra  o-repea,  ta  stereo),  he  is 
puzzled  in  explaining  how  the  two  dissimilar 
pictures  give  a  distinct  image  in  relief.  Early 
in  1852,  and  more  recently,  in  my  Treatise  on  the 
Stereoscope,  I  have  quoted  the  passage  from  these 
authors  to  prove  their  knowledge  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  in  question,  and  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  made 
no  reply  to  the  statement.  It  is,  doubtless, 
strange  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  Galen,  Porta,  and  Aguilon'us,  for 
he  tells  us  (Phil.  Trans.  1838,  page  3721  that, 
after  looking  over  the  works  of  many  authors 
who  might  be  expected  to  have  made  some 
remarks  relating  to  this  subject,  he  was  able  to 
find  but  one,  which  is  in  the  Trattato  della  Pittura, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  Among  these  works 
were  those  of  Porta  and  Aguilonius,  for  he  has, 
more  than  once,  quoted  both  of  them  (pages 
388,  390,  391,  393) ;  but,  though  I  make  this 
remark,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  nor  do  I 
1  relieve,  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  saw  the  passages 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  the  extract  from  Mayo’s  Oidlines,  &c.,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  was 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope 
in  1833,  and  therefore  earlier  than  Mr.  Elliott, 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any  instrument 
or  method  of  combining  the  pictures.  It  afibrds 
no  proof  that  the  reflecting  stereoscope  was  then 
in  existence ;  that  he  did  combine  them  is 
obvious,  and,  if  he  had  assured  us  that  he  did  it 
by  means  of  the  reflecting  instrument,  I  should 
have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  statement. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  Mr.  Wheatstone 
remarks  that  I  was  the  last  person  to  have  dis¬ 
puted  the  originality  of  his  invention,  as  he  can 
shew,  from  his  correspondence  with  me  in  1832, 
that  I  was  aware  that  at  that  time  he  was 
preparing  for  publication  his  memoir  on  the 
subject.” 

I  therefore  call  upon  Mr.  Wheatstone  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  letter,  or  any  part  of  it  that  has  the 
least  reference  to  the  stereoscope.  If  it  has,  I 
pledge  myself  in  future  to  place  his  claims  above 
those  of  Mr.  Elliott,  whenever  I  have  occasion 
to  write  or  speak  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  memoir  is  entitled  Contributions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Vision,  and  I  may  well  have  known 
that  he  was  preparing  it  for  publication  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  that  the  stereoscope 
was  to  be  one  of  the  various  subjects  of  which 
it  treats. 

As  priority  of  publication  is  held  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone  to  establish  tlie  originalitjy^  of  an 


invention,”  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  to 
English  readers  that  if  this  doctrine  be  adinitlcil 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  no  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  Fluxions;  Leibnitz  publishid  the  met  hod 
before  him,  but  there  is  ample  proof  that 
Newton  was  the  earliest  inventor. 

In  the  preceding  observations  1  have  avoided 
the  ollensive  personalities  with  which  this  subject 
has  been  noticed  in  a  silly  article*  in  the  If 7^2- 
minster  Review.  I  have  no  personal  feelings  to 
gratify  in  giving  an  opinion  on  this  (jueKtion. 
As  the  inventor  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope  now 
in  universal  use,  and  of  other  forms  of  the 
instrument,  I,  of  course,  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  involving  as  it  does  nice  questions 
in  the  theory  of  vision,  that  interest  has  been 
greatly  increased.  In  preparing  lectures  on  tho 
philosophy  of  the  senses,  1  had  occasion  to  study 
the  department  of  binocular  vision,  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Transactions  for  1843  1  have  given 
the  true  and  demonstrable  theory  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  after  Mr.  Wheatstone  had  wholly  failed 
and  acknowledged  his  failure.  {Phil.  Trans. 
1838,  p.  3G0.^  That  theory  has  now  been  before 
the  scientific  world  for  nearly  14  years,  ami 
has  never  been  controverted.  When  the  paper 
which  contains  it  was  written,  I  believed  that 
Mr.  Wheatstone  was  the  sole  inventor  of  tho 
principle  of  the  stereoscojw,  as  Mxdl  as  of  tbo 
reflecting  instrument,  and  I  never  failed  to  give 
him  the  credit  of  both.  He  himself  knows  how 
I  was  com{)elled  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
to  establish  the  claims  of  others — of  ancient 
anchors  to  the  principle,  and  of  Mr.  Elliott  to  an 
instrument  for  exhibiting  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

St.  Leonard's  College,  D.  BREWSTER. 

St.  Andrews,  Oct.  Tlnd,  1856. 

No.  IV. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Tones." 

Sir — It  is  diflicult  to  deal  with  Sir  David 
Brew'ster’s  reasoning.  I  have  proved  by  incon¬ 
trovertible  dates  my  priority  both  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  principle  of  tho  stereoscope 
and  in  the  invention  of  the  instrument.  Sir 
David,  ill  his  reply,  fully  admits  these  dates,  and 
says,  “  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  w^aa 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope  in  1833,  and  therefore  earlier  than  Mr. 
Elliott;”  yet  he  announces  that  unless  additional 
evidence  be  brought  forward  he  will  continue  to 
place  that  gentleman’s  claims  above  mine  wdien- 
ever  he  has  occasion  to  write  or  speak  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  further  requires  a  proof  of  my 
having  constructed  a  stereoscope  at  the  time 
my  discovery  was  first  announced.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  such  a  proof  should  be  thought 
necessary,  but  I  trust  that  the  following  evidence 
of  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  firm  of  Murray  and  Heath, 
opticians  in  Piccadilly,  will  be  deemed  conclu¬ 
sive  as  to  this  point  — • 

“43,  Piccadilly,  Oct.  27th. 

“  Sir — From  an  examination  of  ibe  accounts  fur- 

*  The  author  of  the  “  silly  article”  to  which  Sir  David  here 
alludes  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  attainments  and 
standing  in  the  scientific  world.  His  opinions,  as  there  stated, 
we  know  to  be  a  true  reflex  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  best 
competent  to  give  a  judgment  on  this  subject.  W'e  have  obtained 
bis  permission  to  insert  the  article ;  since  however  he  has 
deemed  it  right  to  withold  his  name,  it  would  be  unjust  of  us  to 
mention  it,  although  the  clear  and  forcible  style  in  which  it  is 
written  will  we  think  betray  him.— Ed.  L.  &  M.  P,  J. 
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nished  to  you  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Regent-street, 
during  the  time  I  was  in  his  establishment,  and 
which  were  prepared  by  myself,  I  am  able  to  assign 
the  date  of  my  first  knowledge  of  your  stereoscopes, 
both  with  reflecting  mirrors  and  refracting  prisms, 
to  the  latter  part  of  1832. 

“  1  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“E.  MURRAY.” 

Professor  Wheatstone.” 

The  undue  prominence  given  to  Mr.  Elliott’s 
single  experiment  may  lead  some  persons  to 
imagine  that  the  results  he  obtained  were  at 
least  as  perfect  as  those  which  I  had  previously 
produced ;  but  it  appears  he  did  not  proceed  so 
far  as  to  give  the  representation  in  relief  of  any 
solid  body  whatever.  His  attempt,  as  described 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  his  recent  work,  was 
limited  to  represent  three  different  fiat  distances, 
to  either  of  which  the  eyes  might  be  converged 
at  will.  The  name  “  stereoscope”  is  quite  inap¬ 
propriate  to  an  instrument  exhibiting  this 
effect  alone. 

Sir  D,  Brewster  calls  upon  me  to  publish  the 
letter  I  alluded  to  in  my  former  communication, 
or  “  any  part  of  it  that  has  the  least  reference 
to  the  stereoscope.”  The  correspondence,  con¬ 
sisting  of  my  letter  and  Sir  David’s  reply  to  it 
(dated  November  3rd,  1832),  would  be  too  long 
for  insertion  here.  From  the  former  I  extract 
the  following  passage  : — ■ 

“  I  propose  in  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Royal  Society 
to  present  two  papers — one  on  the  acoustic  figures 
of  which  I  gave  a  short  account  at  the  meeting  at 
Oxford,  and  the  other  on  binocular  vision,  in  which 
I  shall  describe  a  series  of  very  curious  optical 
illusions,  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  original.” 

But  Sir  D.  Brewster,  not  content  with  dis¬ 
puting  my  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor 
of  the  stereoscope,  denies,  even  if  that  were  to 
be  admitted,  my  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  real 
fundamental  principle  of  the  stereoscope  is  that 
clearly  stated  in  my  '^earliest  announcement™ 
namely,  the  apparent  reproduction  of  a  solid 
object  by  simultaneously  presenting  its  two 
perspective  projections,  artificially  delineated, 
one  to  each  eye.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
philosopher,  either  ancient  or  modern,  had  made 
this  discovery  before  me,  or  had  even  nearly 
approached  it.  What  Sir  D.  Brewster  assumes 
to  be  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  is  very 
different  to  this,  and  his  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  facts  he  has  alluded  to  were  already  known 
to  Euclid,  Galen,  Porta,  and  Aguilonius  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  point  at  issue.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  this  collateral  and 
comparatively  unimportant  subject,  but  proceed 
to  shew  that  Sir  David,  when  he  was  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  his  present  feelings,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  originality  of  the  principle 
in  question,  even  when  generalized  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  phenomena  of  the  binocular  vision  of 
real  objects,  than  he  now  does. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xv.,  part  3,  1843,  he  says  : — 

In  prosecuting  this  subject,  my  attention  has  been 
pm’ticularly  fixed  upon  the  interesting  paper  of  my 
distinguished  friend.  Professor  Wheatstone,  on  some 
remarkable  and  hitherto  unobserved  phenomena  of 
binocular  vision.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  paper,  or  to  admii’e  too  highly 


the  value  and  beauty  of  the  leading  discovery  which 
it  describes — namely,  the  perception  of  an  object  of 
three  dimensions  by  the  union  of  the  two  dissimilar 
pictures  formed  on  the  retinse.” 

When  the  originality  of  an  invention  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  was  formerly  disputed,  on  somewhat 
similar  grounds  to  those  on  which  he  has  now 
impugned  mine,  he  said,  in  words  which  have 
some  present  applicability — 

“  It  has  always  been  the  fate  of  new  inventions  to 
have  their  origin  referred  to  some  remote  period; 
and  those  who  labour  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
science,  or  to  multiply  the  means  of  improvement, 
are  destined  to  learn,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
career,  that  the  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the  living  is 
a  much  less  powerful  principle  than  that  of  being 
generous  to  the  dead.” — Treatise  on  the  Kaleidescope, 
p.  137. 

A  public  journal  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
enter  into  a  public  controversy  on  points  of 
scientific  theory,  but  I  cannot  allow  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  assertion,  that  he  has  “given  the 
true  and  demonstrable  theory  of  the  stereoscope, 
after  Mr.  Wheatstone  had  wholly  failed  and 
acknowledged  his  failure,”  to  remain  unnoticed. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  stated,  and  still  believe, 
that  there  are  some  points  requiring  further 
investigation ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that  Sir 
D.  Brewster  has  done  nothing  to  advance  our 
previous  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  many  of  the  views  he  has  brought  forward 
regarding  the  philosophy  of  vision  I  hold  to  be 
manifestly  erroneous.  In  his  recent  work,  and 
elsewhere,  he  misrepresents  my  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  and 
he  attributes  to  me,  without  the  slightest  foun¬ 
dation,  an  hypothesis  which  I  never  for  a 
moment  maintained,  and  Avhich  I  utterly  repu¬ 
diate.  He  makes  no  mention  of  some  of  my 
most  important  results,  and,  when  he  does  bor¬ 
row  from  my  memoirs,  unless  he  has  a  depreciat¬ 
ing  remark  to  make,  he  omits  all  mention  of 
my  name  ;  and  further,  he  entirely  ignores  the 
memoirs  of  those  eminent  writers  who,  sin(;e 
my  first  publication,  have  treated  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  phenomena ;  and  the  names  of  Bruecke, 
Tourtual,  Prevost,  Moser,  Volkmann,  Dove, 
Rogers,  Serre,  &c.,  who  have  all  brought  much 
thought  to  hear  upon  the  subject,  are  not  even 
once  mentioned  in  his  pages. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  WHEATSTONE. 

Athenceum,  Oct.  29th,  1856. 


NEW  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESSES. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographic"  we  find  the 
following  dry  collodion  process,  by  MM.  Meline 
and  Montreuil,  and  if  successful,  which  they  say 
it  is  perfectly,  is  indeed  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  confess  that  in  our  hands  it  has 
not  quite  answered  all  the  expectations  we 
might  have  formed  on  reading  the  description, 
but  the  success  or  failure  of  one  or  two  persons 
is  always  a  bad  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  pro¬ 
cess.  We  insert  it  therefore  in  the  hope  that 
other  more  skilled  or  more  fortunate  experi¬ 
mentalists  may  meet  with  the  promised  success. 

The  glass,  after  being  most  scrupulously 
cleaned,  is  coated  with  collodion  :  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  any  collodion,  new  or  old,  will  do ;  those 
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found  most  sensitive  being  mixtures  of  collodion 
residues,  containing  iodides,  bromides,  Huorides, 
&c.  It  is  then  rendered  sensitive  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  40  grains 
to  the  ounce,  containing  besides  acetic  acid  and 
a  little  nitric  acid.  After  removing  from  the 
bath  the  plate  is  washed  with  the  greatest  care- 
in  common  water  until  all  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  is  removed,  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  away 
from  light  or  dust.  When  required  for  use  the 
plate  is  to  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  him  becoming  detached  in  the 
various  developing,  hxing,  or  washing  processes. 
The  exposure  varies  between  one  and  live 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  power  of  the  lens. 

The  developing  is  conducted  in  the  way  re¬ 
commended  by  Legray  in  his  paper  process 
(aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  a  little 
nitrate  of  silver  if  required) ,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  it  is  hxed  either  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  concentrated 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  washed. 

“  Thus,”  say  they  “  our  process  is  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  that  of  Dr.  Norris,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  successful.” 

M.  Dupuis  has  made  known  to  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  La  Lumih'e,  a  modification 
of  the  honey,  oxymel,  glycerine,  &c.,  jjrocesses 
in  use  in  England, 

The  collodion  which  he  uses  is  prepared  as 
follows : — 

Ether  . Sp.  gr.  -745...  6^  fluid  ozs. 

Alcohol .  „  -849...  2  „ 

Gun  cotton  . 30  grains. 

As  soon  as  this  is  completely  dissolved,  the 
clear  solution  is  poured  off,  and  to  every  ounce 
are  added  4J  grains  of  iodide  of  zinc. 

The  exciting  bath  into  which  the  plates, 
coated  in  the  usual  manner,  are  to  be  plunged, 
consists  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  oz. 

Distilled  water . 10  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1^„ 

Saturated  in  the  ordinary  way  with  iodide  of 
silver. 

After  the  plate  is  rendered  sensitive,  it  is  to 
be  dipped  into  a  basin  of  distilled  water,  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
washed  under  a  gentle  stream  of  pure  water 
until  the  surface  no  longer  appears  greasy. 

The  solution  of  dextrine  with  which  the  plate 
is  now  to  be  coated  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

One  ounce  of  water  is  saturated  with  dextrine 
(British  gum  of  commerce),  and  five  grains  of 
camphor  added,  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy. 
For  use,  this  sirupy  solution  is  to  be  diluted  until 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  '03. 

When  the  sensitive  plate  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  a  small  portion  of  the  above  solution  of 
dextrine  (which  must  be  filtered  just  before  using) 
is  poured  over  it,  and,  after  remaining  for  a  few 
eecorxds,  poured  off,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
solution  of  dextrine.  This  must  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  the  surface  for  a  short  time  to  permit  of 
its  perfect  absorption  by  the  film,  and  then 
poured  off  from  one  corner. 

After  being  drained  for  a  few  minutes,  the 


plate  may  either  be  put  by  in  a  Ixix  standing  un 
one  or  two  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  dry  at 
leisure,  or  it  may  be  dried  more  (juiekly,  before 
a  lire  or  over  a  spirit  lamj),  as  a  teinpi  ralnro  of 
120°  to  140°  Fahr.  in  no  way  interferes  witli  tlie 
sensitiveness.  It  is,  however,  j)referable  to 
allow  it  to  dry  spontammusly. 

Gallic  acid,  in  saturated  a([ueons  solution,  will 
develope  the  latent  image  in  the  dry  collodion, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  albumen  pujcess,  but 
M.  Dupuis  prefers  the  following  solution  of 


pyrogallic  acid : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  3  grains. 

Distilled  water .  2  ounces. 

Citric  acid .  3  grains. 


He  has  for  some  time  past  used  citric  acid  in 
preference  to  acetic  acid  in  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion,  both  for  wet  and  dry  collodion  ;  its  price  is 
much  less,  it  is  easier  obtained,  and  great  in 
tensity  is  given  to  the  picture,  with  perfectly 
opaque  skies. 

Just  previous  to  developing,  the  plate  is 
moistened  with  w<at(;r,  and  then  the  above  solu¬ 
tion  of  p-yrogallic  acid  poured  over  it.  After 
remaining  on  for  a  short  time  it  is  poured  oil', 
mixed  with  8  or  10  drops  of  a  20-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  imuu.'diately  poured 
back  entirely  and  (quickly  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate.  In  a  tew  seconds  tin*  image 
begins  to  appear,  and  ra[»idly  aciiuires  consi<ler- 
ablo  vigour.  As  soon  as  the  picture  is  suili- 
ciently  developed  it  is  washed  and  lixed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposidphite  of  soila;  then 
well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished  in  the  usual 
way.  M.  Dupuis  considers  that  although  collo¬ 
dion  iodized  with  iodide  of  zinc  is  slightly  less 
sensitive  than  when  iodide  of  ammonium  is  em¬ 
ployed,  yet  it  is  preferable  for  this  purpose  as 
giving  superior  results. 

The  iodide  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Add  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
(old  baths,  positive  or  negative,  will  do  very 
well  for  this  purpose),  wash  the  preci])itato  M'ell, 
until  a  drop  of  the  washing  water  no  longer  jrre- 
cipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  then  plunge  into  the 
paste  of  iodide  of  silver,  a  strip  of  pure  zinc, 
adding  a  few  drops  ol  tincture  of  iodine  to  com¬ 
mence  the  decomposition.  Metallic  silver  is 
reduced  as  a  dark  grey  powder,  and  iodide  of 
zinc  remains  in  solution.  By  filtering  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  evaporating  the  solution  carefully  to 
dryness,  the  salt  is  left  very  white  and  pure. 
It  must  be  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle, 
as  it  is  very  deliquescent  and  liable  to  decom¬ 
pose  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  Spaeling’s  Dry  Process.* — At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  of  Dec., 
1856,  Mr.  Sparling  successfully  developed  the 
dry  Collodion  negatives  deposited  with  the 
society  at  their  last  meeting,  and  which  had 
consequently  remained  upwards  of  a  month  after 
being  exposed  in  the  camera  previous  to  being 
developed. — Journal  of  Phot.  Society  of  London, 
December,  1856. 

^  Tide  Liverpool  Photographic  .Tournal  Vol  iii.  IPf). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRELIMINARY  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  WHEY  FOR 
ACTINIC  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

SiE, — I  have  just  finished  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  whey  process  of  impregnating  papers,  and  I 
think  I  have  found  some  reasons  for  troubling  you 
with  the  following  remarks  on  the  proper  state  in 
which  the  calf  s  or  lamb’s  stomach  ought  to  be  when 
procured,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
rennet  from  it.  The  stomach  of  any  young  animal 
wiU’ answer  just  as  well  as  a  calls,  provided  it  be  in  a 
proper  condition  when  the  animal  is  killed.  As  in 
every  other  process,  there  has  been  great  differences 
in  the  recorded  results,  which  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  as  regards 
health  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself,  I  have 
tested  those  of  lambs  from  one  to  six  months  old,  as 
well  as  those  of  calves  from  birth  to  four  months ; 
also  of  sucking  pigs  of  about  six  weeks  to  three 
months  old,  together  with  those  of  rabbits  whose 
age  was  unknown.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  all 
the  details,  for  ihere  was  httle  generic  difference 
found  in  those  from  the  diffei'ent  species  of  animals 
Avhich  might  not  be  traced  to  their  age ;  the  chief 
differences  were  found  to  depend  on  the  health  of  the 
particular  animal,  and  on  the  state  of  the  stomach 
when  killed. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  rennet,  i.e.,  when 
the  smallest  quantity  produced  the  best  effect,  is 
when  the  animal  is  from  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
and  when  it  has  been  killed  before  the  digestion 
of  the  last  meal  has  been  perfected.  As  the  animal 
increases  in  age,  the  rennet,  or  we  may  as  well  call  it  by 
its  proper  name,  the  gastric  juice,  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  solvent  power,  for  the  milk,  when  coagulated 
by  it,  leaves  too  much  uncoagulated  caseine  in  the 
whey,  which  no  addition  of  rennet  will  remove,  but 
will  only  render  it  more  muddy,  and  no  filtration 
will  clear  it,  I  have  found  that  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  starvation  for 
some  days  previous  to  being  killed,  contains  in  its 
juices  very  little  coagulative  power,  and  the  less  so 
as  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  without  food ;  and 
further,  that  this  may  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
liquid  in  which  such  a  stomach  may  be  soaked,  will 
not  give  a  whey  which  will  give  the  least  sensibility 
to  paper  without  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  ammonium ;  in  short,  it  is  no  better  for  actinic 
purposes  than  ordinary  fresh  water. 

A  stomach,  even  when  tolerably  good,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  comparatively  worthless  by  too  much  soaking 
and  scraping  or  rubbing  ;  aU  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
removed  from  it,  particularly  when  water  containing 
hme  in  solution  is  used,  and  that,  whether  in  a 
caustic  or  a  carbonated  state.  A  stomach  is  best 
prepared  when  it  gets  but  very  little  washing ;  all 
the  curd  should  be  removed  by  wiping  it  as  clean  as 
possible  with  a  cloth,  and  then  only  rinsed  in  water. 
On  soaking  a  portion  of  such  a  stomach  in  water 
about  75°  F.,  it  will  give  out  the  gastric  juice  freely, 
consisting  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium  and 
hydrogen;  and  the  proportions  of  these  v.dU  vary 
with  the  activity  of  the  digestive  power  at  the  time. 
When  this  liquid  is  in  its  best  condition  of  conden¬ 
sation,  viz.  3®  R  of  the  actino-hydrometer,  it  will 
produce  a  tolerably  clear  whey  which  will  require  no 
addition  of  any  chloride  whatever  to  produce  the  fuU 
effect  on  the  imjrregnated  joaper ;  but  to  do  this,  it  is 
essential  that  the  stomach  be  not  empty  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  Idlled.  Free  chloride  of  hydrogen  (hydrochloric 
acidj,  is  indispensable  for  producing  the  best  effect  in 
coagulating  the  milk,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  whey,  and 
this  appears  to  be  wanting  in  a  stomach  which  has 


been  some  time  empty.  The  action  of  this  free 
chloride  appears  to  be  catalytic,  for  it  is  stiU  free  in 
the  whey  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  before,  while  if  it 
be  neutralized  either  by  soda  or  ammonia  the  whey 
will  not  be  clear,  nor  will  the  paper  impregnated  by 
it  be  so  sensible,  or  its  tones  be  so  intense  when 
printed  on  stomachs  of  animals  that  may  have  died 
of  disease,  or  that  have  “  been  killed  to  save  their 
lives,”  contain  no  free  chloride  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
muddy  whey  produced  by  their  gastic  juice  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  so  good  as  plain  water,  unless  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  first  added  to  it. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  greater  the  tinge  of  yellow 
the  juice  shews,  the  greater  its  coagulative  power, 
and  this  is  in  fact  the  only  criterion  we  have  of 
judging  by  the  eye  which  of  two  samples  is  the  best, 
or  most  likely  to  produce  a  proper  whey. 

Whether  any  part  of  the  effect  on  the  jxaper  is  due  to 
the  organic  principle  (pepsine),  always  present  in 
healthy  gastric  juice,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  most  pro¬ 
bably  is,  as  we  know  that  no  artificial  mixture  of  the 
chloride  salts  wiR  produce  the  same  effect  on  paper  as 
the  whey,  any  more  than  they  will  dissolve  the  food  in 
the  stomach  where  pepsine  is  absent.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  dissolved  out  of  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach  by  soaking  in  water,  and  hence  the  dele¬ 
terious  effect  of  too  much  washing  and  cleaning  the 
stomach  with  water.  Any  impurities  left  on  the 
stomach  and  separated  in  the  water  may,  without 
deti’iment,  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  this  excessive  washing,  as  much  as  to  the 
starvation  or  health  of  the  animal  that  so  many  of 
the  recorded  discrepancies  of  imactitioners  are  to  be 
attributed. 

I  do  not  believe  the  addition  of  Sir  W.  Newton, 
viz.  camphor,  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  no  judgment  can  be  correctly  formed  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  preparation  of  the  rennet,  as  in 
the  cheese  districts  all  the  stomachs  are  preserved 
and  cured  in  salt,  which  is  itself  included  in  what  is 
called  “rennet,"  and  is  added  to  the  milk  to  be 
curdled  when  mixed  with  the  juice  extracted  from  the 
stomach.  The  quality  of  this  salt  would  alone  suffice 
to  impregnate  ordinary  paper  with  sufficient  chlorine : 
although  chlorine  alone  is  unadai)ted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  seeing  that  it  contains  nothing  to  neutralize 
the  nitric  acid  set  free  when  the  chlorine  combines 
with  the  silver  of  the  exciting  bath,  which  would 
otherwise  corrode  the  paper.  A  base  of  some  kind 
must  therefore  be  combined  with  the  chlorine,  so  that 
by  double  decomposition  it  may  combine  with  the 
acid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  draw  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  all  stomachs, 
even  of  the  same  species  of  animal  and  of  the  same 
age,  will  present  different  degrees  of  fitness  for 
actinic  purposes,  according  as  the  animals  were 
healthy  or  not,  as  well  as  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  killed  on  an  empty  stomach.  So  much  difference 
may  exist  as  that  one  may  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  while  another  may  be  worthless;  also,  that 
a  stomach  otherwise  good  may  be  greatly  deteriorated 
by  over-washing  in  jireparing  it  for  use.  The  alhu- 
menous  substance  of  the  whey  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected  in  its  proportions  whether  the  stomach  was 
empty  or  not;  whereas, in  a  diseased  stomach  it  was 
lessened,  and  in  some  cases  scm’cely  a  trace  of  it 
could  be  detected.  What  part  this  albumenous  body 
plays  in  the  process  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
yet  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  of  importance,  seeing 
that  in  some  cases  where  the  stomach  had  been 
empty  it  appeared  in  its  full  quantity,  and  yet  still 
the  paper  impregnated  therewith  gave  evidence  of  little 
sensibility,  with  a  vei’y  weak  impression,  indicating 
a  deficiency  of  chlorine  as  compared  with  other 
simiffe  chloride  paper.  WM.  ROSS,  Architect. 

Second  Avenue,  New  York, 

Sejit.  12th,  1850. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  for  the  Editoii  are  requested  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  William  Crookes,  15,  Staxley-street,  Bromi'tox, 
London.  Correspondetice  on  the  business  of  the  Journal  to  the 
Publisher,  16,  Canning  Place,  Liverpool. 

M.R.A. — It  is  unimportant  whether  a  portrait  or 
landscape  lens  be  employed  for  copying  positive  col¬ 
lodion  pictures.  If  they  are  small,  a  double  com¬ 
bination  will  give  the  most  Inminous  image  ;  if  large, 
a  single  lens  will  probably  answer  best ;  taking  care 
that  the  focus  is  fully  defined  to  the  extreme  corners. 

W. W. — 1.  Hollingworth’s  paper  is  spoken  of  very 
highly  by  many,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the 
best  in  the  market  or  not.  2.  We  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  maker. — See  Advertisements. 

X.  — The  light  grey  deposit  which  is  formed  in  a 
developing  bath  of  proto-nitrate  of  iron  containing 
nitric  and  acetic  acids,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
used,  is  metallic  silver.  To  convert  it  into  nitrate, 
sufficiently  pure  for  use,  would  require  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemical  manipulation,  and  a  supply  of 
apparatus  for  the  purpose ;  we  should  advise  our 
correspondent  to  filter  it,  wash  well,  and  then  dry  it: 
any  manufacturing  chemist  will  now  take  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for,  within  a  trifie  of,  its  own  value  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Photo, — We  suspect  that  the  grand  cause  of  the 
fading  of  positives  is  imperfect  washing.  Soak  a 
piece  of  paper  in  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  see  the 
difficulty  of  washing  all  the  colour  out  of  it  by  the 
way  usually  adopted  for  washing  positives. 

?. — Send  a  print,  and  we  will  then  try  and  solve  the 
difficulty;  your  description  is  not  sufficiently  explicit. 

C.  Hammond — 1.  If  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin 
(white  china  clay)  be  shaken  up  with  your  discoloured 
positive  exciting  bath,  and  then  the  solution  filtered, 
it  will  become  clear  and  colourless.  2.  Pyrogallic 
acid  has  been  employed  by  some,  in  conjunction  with 
nitric  acid,  for  developing  collodion  positives,  but  we 
prefer  the  tone  given  by  proto-salts  of  iron. 

J.  S.,  Hampstead. — From  the  appearance  of  the 
print  you  have  enclosed,  we  think  the  negative  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  print  does  not  do  justice  to  it. 

F.  S.,  Wolverhampton. — If  a  collodion  positive 
bath  be  kept  free  from  light  and  air,  and  has  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  it  will  most  likely  give  as 
good  results  when  tried  after  being  kept  for  any 
moderate  time  as  when  first  put  by.  Theoretically 
there  are  decompositions  constantly  going  on  which 
might  perhaps  tend  to  slightly  deteriorate  it,  hut 
they  are  however,  so  minute,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  should  consider  they  might  be  regarded 
as  having  no  influence  either  way.  After  all.  would 
it  not  be  the  easiest  plan  to  try  it ;  if  it  be  good,  well ; 
if  bad,  a  fresh  bath  can  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

G.  W.  C. — The  simplest  plan  to  recover  the  silver 
from  old  baths  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
filter  from  sediment,  and  then  place  the  solution  in 
a  jug,  and  plunge  in  a  large,  clean  piece  of  sheet 
copper.  Now  stand  it  on  the  hob  or  in  any  hot  place 
for  a  day  or  so,  and  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  grey,  crystalline  powder,  partly  adhering 
to  the  copper  and  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug. 
Gentle  agitation  will  separate  it  from  the  copper, 
which  must  now  be  taken  out,  and  the  silver  powder 
remaining  can  be  washed  either  by  decantation,  or, 
better,  by  filtering  and  washing  until  a  drop  of  the 
water  which  runs  through  produces  no  red  stain  on 
a  steel  knife.  For  remainder  see  answer  to  X. 

J.  F.,  'Oxford. — The  proportions  we  prefer  are 
three  parts,  by  measure,  of  alcohol,  and  five  parts  of 
ether,  both  pure  and  anhydrous.  They  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Hadow’s  paper  (Jour.  Phot.  Soc.  of  London, 
vol.  I.,  p.  178.),  to  which  we  would  refer  you  for  the 
answer  to  the  other  query. 

Ltrx. — ^Your  suggestion  is  received  with  thanks. 

y.  Z.,  M.  N.,  Q.— Received. 


STEKEOSCOPFS. 

ANTED,  First-class  Stereoscopic  Nega¬ 
tives  of  Remarkable  Places,  J'h  usiiig  Yk  wn, 
Grou])s,  Ac. 

Send  specimens  of  each,  with  lowest  jM-ice,  to 

H.  N.  KING,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
_  42,  INIilsom-Street,  Path. 

PORTRAIT  LENS  WANTED. 

A  LAKGE-SIZE  POilTKAIT  COMIU- 

-f*-  TION  LENS,  cajtable  of  covering  projierly 
a  plate  8FX  O  J.  Must  lie  (juick  in  action,  and  in 
eveiy  way  unexceptionable.  Address,  witli  juice  and 
maker’s  name,  G.,  care  of  E.  G.  Wood,  (qitician  and 
Manufacturer  of  Photogrupliic  Apj>aratus,  117, 
Cheapside,  London, 


TO  BE  SOLD,  PRICE  T15. 

No.  2  A.  DOUBLE  COMBINATION 
PORTRAIT  LENS,  by  Ross,  HAI.F-PEATE 
LENS,  by  Gaudin,  Camera  and  Stand,  Batlis  in 
Gutta  Percha,  Glass,  and  Porcelain,  Negative  and 
Positive  Silver  Baths,  Glass  Dishes,  Plates,  Funnels, 
and  numerous  other  articles,  the  jiresent  owner 
declining  the  photographic  business.  To  amateurs 
or  professionals  this  offers  a  good  opjiortunity  iu 
possessing  first-class  Lenses. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Dixon,  3,  Infirmar3'-street,  Leeds. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAIIO- 
A  GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  I'HOTOGR.A- 
I’HIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  Maw  Lenses 
inches  diameter,  for  juctnres  18  indies  by  Ifi 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
double  backs  for  paper  process;  bath  for  plates  18  by 
10;  handsome  ju'iuting  frame;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  jiroperty  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Ojiticians,  20,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 


R.  G.  I.  KNOX,  Photographic  Portrait 

Painter,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Photo¬ 
graphers  to  his  improved  method  of  PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  OILS,  by  which  great  brilli¬ 
ancy  and  transparency  of  colouring,  with  high  finisli, 
are  obtained,  while  in  every  instance  he  guarantees 
to  preserve  “  the  likeness”  uninjured. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  terms  (which  are  rea¬ 
sonable)  obtained,  at  Mi'.  Knox’s  residence.  No.  2, 
Portland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  near  St.  John’s 
Wood  Church,  London. 

***  Commissions  from  the  Provinces*  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE, 
37,  MANCHA S TUBS T.,  LIVERPOOL. 

J  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  American, 
•  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish¬ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  supeiior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  fid, 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
ofi’ered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  attend¬ 
ed  to. 
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FIRST-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FORMULA]. 

J  FRASER,  Photographer,  Newcastle- 
•  on-Tyne,  will  forward  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  in 
postage  stamps,  Ms  complete  Photographic  Formulae, 
Positive  and  Negative,  including  Collodion,  Exciting, 
Developing,  and  Fixing  Solutions,  and  Varnishes; 
also.  Formula  for  the  Printing  on  Paper. 

Photographs  taken  with  the  above  Solutions  are 
seldom  equalled  for  delicacy  of  detail  and  general 
tone;  the  negatives  can  be  taken  in  the  dullest 
weather  with  the  same  amount  of  exposure  as  for 
Positives,  and  at  one-third  the  usual  cost. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord-st,,  Liverpool. 

H  NEWTON,  Manufacturer  (Birmingham), 
o  of  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  Stereoscopes,  &c. 
Importer  of  French,  German,  and  American  Requi¬ 
sites,  respectfully  informs  the  Trade  and  Amateurs, 
that  he  continues  to  transact  business  on  the  same 
reasonable  terms  which  has  hitherto  procured  him 
such  extensive  patronage.  Purchasers  can  select 
from  a  varied  and  extensive  assortment  of  Goods, 
and  all  money  will  be  returned  unless  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  is  given.  Chemicals  of  the  purest  quality, 
ensuring  the  most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all 
kinds,  by  Chance  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  patentees.  A 
Lens  in  well  finished  brass  work,  with  walnut  ex¬ 
panding  Camera,  for  pictures  4JX3L  21s.  Gaudin’s 
Double  Achromatic  Lens,  with  Camera,  for  Portraits, 
4JX3|,  35s.  A  very  superior  Apparatus,  complete, 
equal  to  the  most  costly,  for  Portraits,  Groups,  or 
Views,  up  to  5  inches  square,  55s.  Lerebour’s  Lenses, 
from  25s.  upwards.  Instructions  gratis,  in  a  gallery 
erected  purposely.  Stereoscopes  at  one-half  the  price 
usually  charged,  and  English,  French,  Italian,  &c. 
Views,  upon  corresponding  terms. 

Price  Lists  Forwarded. 


Just  Published.  Tenth  Edition.  Entirely  re-written. 

Price  Is.  Post  free,  1  s.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London. 


919°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
FIRE -RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
by  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va¬ 
pourisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im¬ 
provements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
51-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
Lock  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
The  strongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
the  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
assisted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
to  every  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
gate-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE. 

Just  published,  price  Id.,  by  post  2d, 

k  N  APPENDIX  to  the  DRY  COLLO- 
-Li  DION  PROCESS,  by  R,  F,  Barnes,  containing 
all  the  recent  improvements.  The  original  v/ork, 
with  the  appendix,  will  be  forwarded  on  receiiit  of 
13  stamps. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  Works  on  Photo¬ 
graphy  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Photographic  Notes. 

Photographers  should  learn  and  practice  this  pro  - 
cess  during  the  long  winter’s  evenings,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  for  out-door  operations  next  spring. 

Barnes  &  Judge,  Photographic  Artists,  64a,  New 
Bond-street,  London  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  CHE- 
-T  MICALS,  LENSES,  &c.  at  HORNE  AND 
THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT,  121,  122,  &  123,  Newgate-st.,  London. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  may  be  obtained  at  this  Establishment ;  but 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES  OF  HORNE  &  THORN¬ 
THWAITE’S  OWN  MANUFACTURE.  The  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — • 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper 
on  the  subject. 

2nd,— -Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for 
aberration ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism 
for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemical 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical 
investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stand 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition, 
and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  length, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS.— FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  and 
FOLDING  and  EXPANDING — of  every  description, 
and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  for  POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE 
PICTURES. — The  preparations  are  highly  sensitive 
and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively 
used  by  Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite 
results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of 
time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH,  for  protecting  Positive  or 
Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and 
dries  without  heat  in  ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

BATHS.— GLASS  and  GUTTA  PERCHA,  of 
every  size  and  make. 

PASSEPARTOUTS  of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per 
dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES,  with  Mats  and  Glasses,  ele¬ 
gantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  of  crown  and  patent  plate. 

CHEMICALS,  of  absolute  purity. 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPER  of  superior  quality, 
yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details 
with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depth  of  shade  and  pure 
whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire,  II ^  in.  by  9^  in. 

COMPLETE  SET  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  from  ^3  3s.  to  T36. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  of  every  make. 

An  Illustrated  Photographic  Catalogue  sent  per 
post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 
DANIEL  MCMILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 
Trade  Price  Lists  Sent  Free  on  Application. 


PHOTOGPAPHY. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  iiaper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stainps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  MaU. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  Plates  ready  sen¬ 
sitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography  may  he  obtained  of 
Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121, 122  and  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAI’HIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildinqs,  10,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apjiaratus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  Ac.,  for  Portraits, 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List 
forwarded. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 


IMPORTERS  OE  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BBIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY^  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessoiy  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale, — -H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 


]  H.  DANCER’S  NEW  IMMR»AP.V1'1<  >N 

o  of  COLLODION  for  Negatives  or  Positive'.-  - 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  .ill  the  I’hoto^'rapliic 
Processes  supplied  by  ,1.  B.  D.VNCER,  <)i‘tii;ia\, 
43,  Cross  street,  MANcnKSTER. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  longs  Ngw  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  1TP»T()GU.\PIIIC  A1*I2\- 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applira- 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

MORGAN’S  UNIVERSAL  POPiTAPI.E 

CAMERA,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Portrait  and  Travelling  Camera. 

E.  G.  WOOD, 

Optician  (L  Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Apparatus, 
117,  Cheai’side,  Lo.ndon. 

Elementary  Camera  and  Aiqiaratus,  complete, 
^2  7s.  Od.,  ^3  13s.  (id. 

E.  G.  Wood's  Vitreous  and  Japan  Vanii'lies 
for  protecting  Collodion  Pictures,  in  liotth-s  at 
Is.  Gd.  and  Is. 

E.  G.  Wood's  Photographic  C.atalogue,  2iid  Edition 
free  by  post  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stiimi»s. 

"I^ITRATE  OF  STLVIlR  rc-rrjistallizcuj, 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  EVniiri].  Tliis 

great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  liy  HoRNR  &  TIIOPN- 
THWAITE,  121,  122.  and  123,  Ni:wc:ATi;-sT!ti:ET, 
London,  who  are  pi-eparcd  to  supply  any  quantity  at 
the  following  prices  ; — 

s.  d. 

60  ozs.  and  upwards  .  3  5  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs.  . .  3  G  „ 

10  „  „  25  „  . .  3  7  „ 

„  „  10  „  ..  3  0  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  ..  4  0  „ 

Cash  must  accompamj  the  Order,  as  No  Credit  can 
he  given. 

KING’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 
^'^HIS  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  trial,  to 
L  he  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitiveness, 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  nniformih  '.f 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  with  a  delic.acy  and  softness  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  draiiery  an<l  whites  equally  pi’eserved. 
It  will  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  months. 
Price  Od.  per  oz.,  10s.  Gd.  per  Ih. 

POSITIVE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION,  keeps 
good  six  months,  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  ounces. 

KING’S  NEGxiTIVE  COLLODION,  produces 
intense  negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  deli¬ 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  Gd.  per  lb. 
H.  N.  KING, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom-Street,  Bath. 


By  Her  Ma.iesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

OKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

^  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  he  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot, .  Greenwich,  fwhere  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  full  particulars. 


HAVE  YOU  A  STEREOSCOPE  ? 
OPULAR  AMUSEMENTS  and  PRE¬ 
SENTS  for  CHRISTMAS  and  the  NEW  YEAR. 

Stereoscopic  Views  of  all  the  most  interesting 
Spots  in  England,  and  “  Wilkie-like  ”  Groups  and 
Figures,  Domestic,  Rustic,  Military,  Comic,  and 
Dramatic,  iRnstrative  of  eveiy  variety  of  English  Life. 

Excellent  Views  8s.  per  dozen ;  (Jreen  Card  ditto, 
16s. ;  Swiss  Scenery,  18s. ;  Scotch,  14s. ;  “  Winter’s 
Tale,”  coloured,  30s. ;  Glass  Views  from  2s.  Gd.  each. 
The  newly-invented  Prismatic  Stereoscope,  very 
materially  increasing  the  view,  requiring  no  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  suiting  all  sights.  Mahogany,  &c.  Stereo¬ 
scopes  from  2s.  Gd.  upwards. 

H.  Newton’s  Wholesale  Depot,  Jubilee-build¬ 
ings,  16,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 
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LEICESTER 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturino  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Messrs,  simpson,  maule,  and 

NICHOLSON,  I  and  2,  Kennington  Road, 
London,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
used  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin¬ 
tendence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
each  preparation. 


NOTICE. 

OHN  SPENCER  requests  tlie  attention  of 
Artists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials  to 
his  TRADE  LIST,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation,  on  their  enclosing  their  business  cards  (for 
without  this  the  Trade  list  will  not  be  sent.) 

J.  S.  has  just  made  arrangements  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  keep  a  much  larger  stock  on  hand  than 
formerly,  thus  avoiding  any  delay  in  executing  orders. 

Being  the  importer  of  goods  from  America,  France, 
and  Germany,  he  is  able  not  only  to  have  great 
i  variety,  but  to  sell  them  at  least  as  low  as  any  one  in 
j  the  trade. 

,  English  and  American  Cases,  Mats  and  Preserves, 
&c.,  French  and  English  Cameras,  Lenses,  Passe¬ 
partouts,  (fee. 

Chemicals  of  warranted  purity. 

J.  S.  is  the  Agent  in  Glasgow  for  the  following  : — 
Newman’s  Photographic  Colours,  Brushes,  &c., 
Keith’s  Collodion,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Blanquart 
Evrard’s  Prints,  Publications,  and  Papers. 

16,  8ALT3IARKET,  GLASGOW. 

P  H  0  T  0  G  R  A  P  FI  Y . 

Just  Published. 

JOHN  MAWSO.N’S  WHOLESALE 
•J  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application,  at 
16,  Mosley-steeet,  Newcastle -on -Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

/  Nitrate  of  Silver  4s.  per  oz. 
j  Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
j  Passe  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

!  Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s.  and  5s. 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formula,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

!■  Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

j,  - - - 

THE  NEW  DARK  BOX. 

ESSRS.  T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO., 

Photographic  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  the.  Public  generally,  that 
■they  have  adapted  their  DARK  BOXES  for  every 
[  description  of  Stereoscopic  and  other  Cameras, 
i  whereby  the  prepared  dilates  to  any  number  may  be 
transferred  to  the  camera  in  sunshine  without  the 
'.slightest  injury. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Sent  on  Application. 
Manufactory,— 24,  CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
ISLINGTON,  LONDON. 


G.  R.  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,  CHEMICALS,  &c. 
AMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 
of  Silver  Bath,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order.  Positive  Case  6s.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7s. 

G.  R.  Berry  is  prepared  to  produce  Photographs 
on  Ornamental  Stained  Glass  of  any  size  and  des* 
cription. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TO  PFIOTOGEAPHIC  AMATEURS. 

'T'HE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

±  AND  AMATEURS’  GUIDE.”  Published' 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month,  price  2d.  No. 
10,  for  October  15th,  is  now  ready.  The  previous 
numbers  have- contained  all  the  popular  Photographic 
Processes,  each  process  being  complete  in  one  number. 

Also,  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION  ; 
THE  GALOTYPE  &  COLLODION  PROCESSES,” 
complete  in  one  Pamphlet,  price  Cd.  This  Pamphlet 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  London  Press  to  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Agent  for  each  of  the  above  Works,  Mr.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  33,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool. 


CHASED  MATTS. 

ELISHA  MANDER,  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FRAME  &  CASE  MANUFACTURER,  has 
always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameras,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  various  qualities, 
Stereoscopes  with  Crystal  Palace  and  other  Views, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  all  articles 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  -of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  4|-  by  3|, 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  ^3.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  pictures  the  same  size,  for  ^62. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  much  admired 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Collo¬ 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “Martin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOW  HILL,- 
BIRMINGHAM. 


KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  ......  „  . . ...8s.  Od.  per  pint. 

Developing  Solution  . Is.  6d.  „ 

Fixing  Ditto  ............ ...Is.  6d.  „ 

KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
•  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  aU 
prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  wiU  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographie  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 

34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVEEPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool :  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Lewis,  Pembi'oke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mandee,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S- Watson,  Standish-street 
Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 
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WT.  FISHER  is  now  able  to  supply  his 
.  “NEGATIVE  COLLODION,”  to  the  rnanu- 
facture  of  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  time 
and  attention,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it,  at 
10s.  per  lb. 

'C'ISHER’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

-I-  stands  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  detail  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade ;  it  retains  its  qualities 
for  months.  Price  9s.  per  lb.  Developing  Solution 
4:S.  per  gallon. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Cd.  post  free,  7d. 
COMPENDIUM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

containing  simple  and  concise  directions  for  the 
Collodion,  Albumenized,  Waxed  Paper,  Calotype,  and 
Dry  CoUodion  Processes,  with  instructions  for  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures,  and  colouring  Photographs. 

E.  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner-street,  London. 


Just  Published. 

LAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrate-i 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
apparatus  and  materials  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

I.').!,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR- 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  A.  IMADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  28.  Od., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion,  whereby  all  the  common  powder  colours 
will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over  tho 
plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum,  espe¬ 
cially  for  scarlets;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  (listingui-ihcsl  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory. 


(G  .  K  .  B  E  R  K  Y  , 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

IENSES  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

J  All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  jircpured  by  the 
formulte  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  Od.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  intense 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity ;  the  varied  hues  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  accessories  of  Por¬ 
traits  from  the  life,  are  rendered  witii  the  greatest  accuracy  of  gradation  without  solarization  of  the  skies  or 
the  high  lights. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  preserves  the  quadrupled  sensibility  of  the  collodionized  plates  for  some 
hours;  the  development  exactly  the  same  as  plain  collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  for  direct  positives  on  glass,  No,  1  and  No.  2,  produces  brilliant  whites,  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  half  tones,  10s.  per  lb.,  9d.  per  oz.  Negative  Silver  Bath,  10s.  per  lb.,  Positive  ditto, 
8s.  per  lb. 

Paper  Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying 
transparent,  and  free  from  reticidation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  receives 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Second  Private 
Operating  Room,  with  glass  roof,  for  pupils.  A  Portrait  Room,  fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Wabe  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


OPTICIAN 


C.  H.  CHADBURN, 

AND  INSTRUMENT 


MAKE  R, 


TO  H.B.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 


71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  V^ORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography ;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  (fee. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
£j.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PEIOES  OE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLASS. 

POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

INCHES.  FLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  ELATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 


8i  by  6i... whole  Plate 

bibydi...!  „ 

5  by  4  ...J  „ 

4|by3L..i  „ 

by  2f...^  „ 

2-|  by  2  ...i  „ 


d. 

1  ^  doz. 
8  „ 

1  » 

9  „ 

6  „ 

3i  „ 


d. 

8  ^  doz.  14 


d. 

0  doz. 


s.  d.  On  taking  the  picture 

5  0  ^  doz.  upon  the  coloured  glass 

2  6  „  (especially  prepared  for 

18  „  the  purpose),  no  backing 

12  „  is  required,  and  the  tone 

0  9  „  of  the  picture  is  greatly 

0  6  „  improved. 


Tinted  Glass  eor  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 


Messrs.  F.  <fe  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and  tha 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  they 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 23  &  25,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Priuted  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Palish  of  West  Derby,  at  hi»  Otfice, 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— Jan.  1, 1857. 
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fio^ogFapfir  d’oaFnai 

Edited  by  WM,  CROOKES,  Esq.,  15,  Stanlet-st.,  Bkompton,  London. 
Published  on  the  Isi  a7id  Ihth  of  each  Month. 


New  Series. 


No.  £.— JANUARY  15,  1857. 


rPrice  3d. 

L Stamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  W  IH  A  R  R  I  E  , 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Having  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPPIIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
made  hj^  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
care,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
their  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
for  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
Turner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
iodine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
Collodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
•sures,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
processes  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulas  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  T2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry -street,  Liverpool. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


K.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  UEPiVRTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make.- — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  j)lates  up  to  15  x  1‘2. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  andboxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  imporfaat  photographic  preparation  is  extensivelj" 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi¬ 
monials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
hitherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
bottles,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VAR.NISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
be  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

C'YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
'  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
And  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable-  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
EDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Liverpood:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

London;  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street.  Manchester:  J.  B.  Dancer,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne, 
63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row.  Dublin :  J. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street. 
Belfast;  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Mai-ket.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood, 88, Prince’ s-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love, 
St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmaiket. 
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CHE  MICA  I.  S,  LENSES, 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

121,  122,  123,  A'ETl’G.iri:  STREET,  LOEDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment  ;  but 
among  the  specialities  may  he  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 


OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  E  N  T  n  AV  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  llatness,  a  long  chemical 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

These  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stand 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  Icngtli, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 


CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 
Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 


COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURES 

These  preparations  are  higlily  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  Tlie  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  lieat  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  6d.  each. 


BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire.  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


TFIORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is.  ;  per  post.  Is.  2d. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £30. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photogra- 
hic  Society  of  London,  5,  Pall-mall  East,  was 
onoured  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  by  a  visit 
from  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Albert,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice ;  attended  by  the  Hon.  Beatrice 
Byng,  Miss  Hiidyard,  Col.  F.  H.  Seymour,  and 
:  Mr.  Cibbs.  The  members  of  the  Council  ol  the 

Society  were  in  attendance.  The  Royal  party, 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  examined  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  there  exhi¬ 
bited,  with  great  interest  and  attention  ;  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made  since 
the  previous  exhibition. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  and  their 
friends  had  a  private  view,  previous  to  the 
gallery  being  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
S'.turday,  the  3rd  instant.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  society  find  such  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  exhibition  rooms  of  a  size  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
pictures  exhibited.  The  many  screens  and  tables 
which  it  is  necessary  to  crowd  into  this  not  over¬ 
large  room,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  numerous  exhibitors,  were 
painfully  in  the  way  of  the  great  number  of 
visitors  assembled  together  on  this  occasion: 
and  even  then  several  very  excellent  pictures 
were  so  placed  as  to  necessitate  the  ungraceful 
attitude  of  “  all  fours  ”  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
view  of  them. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  such  a  careful  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  contents  of  this  exhibition  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  prevented  from  visiting 
it  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
exhibition  in  which  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  subserviency  of  means  to  effect ;  and  it  con- 
j  tains  also  such  ample  proof  that  photography  is 
I  ere  long  destined  to  rank  by  the  side  of  painting 
I  and  sculpture  as  a  sister  art,  and  not  at  their 
I  feet  in  the  position  of  a  handmaid,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
days  of  merely  mechanical  photography  are 
numbered. 

At  the  time  when  photography  was  just 
struggling  into  existence,  far  from  demanding 
artistic  effect  in  the  first  crude  yet  wonderful 
productions  of  those  patriarchs  of  the  art,  Talbot 
and  Daguerre,  our  only  feeling  was  one  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder  at  there  being  any  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  fleeting  images  in  the  camera. 
Success,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labour 
and  time  bestowed  upon  each  individual  picture, 
was  so  rare,  and  even  when  most  satisfactory, 
the  process  was  so  encumbered  and  embarrassed 


by  the  complicated  manipulations  and  defective 
physical  and  chemical  appliances  which  beset 
each  operation,  that  it  would  have  been  but  a 
waste  of  skill  and  time  to  have  attempted  obtain¬ 
ing  any  artistic  results,  but  those  which  would 
suggest  themselves  almost  spontaneously  to  an 
educated  eye  in  arranging  the  subject  to  be 
copied. 

Thus,  it  was  natural  that  in  our  earlier  ex¬ 
hibitions  almost  every  picture  was  merely  an 
illustration  of  some  process.  The  photographic 
part  was  most  prominent,  and  the  points  to  be 
commented  on  were  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
picture  had  been  taken,  the  minute  detail  given 
in  one  part,  or  the  correct  gradation  of  half-tint 
in  another.  So  long  as  the  subject  was  accu¬ 
rately  copied  the  beauty  or  general  interest  of 
it  was  hardly  thought  of,  and  consequently, 
family  portraits  and  objects  of  purely  local 
interest  were  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
galleries. 

But  photography,  like  every  thing  else,  obeys 
the  universal  onward  law.  The  rapidity  of  its 
progress  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  each  day  bringing  forth  some  new 
and  ingenious  appliance,  which,  while  it  tends 
to  facilitate  the  mechanical  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  leaves  the  manipulator  free  to  exercise  his 
artistic  skill. 

Now  comes  the  rivalry — not  in  manipulation 
between  skilful  and  well  tutored  hands,  for  the 
processes  have  at  last  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  simplicity  that  almost  every  one 
who  chooses  to  devote  a  few  days  to  practice 
may  expect  success.  The  energy  and  skill  of 
our  photographers  does  not  exert  itself  in  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  who  can  cover  the  greatest 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass  or  paper  at  one 
time ;  the  emulation  now  is  for  other  and  nobler 
objects,  and,  consequent  upon  the  change,  photo¬ 
graphy  is  elevated  from  a  mechanical  occupa¬ 
tion  into  its  proper  position  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Therefore,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  merit  of  any  of  the  works  here  exhibited, 
preference  must  be  given  to  those  which  shew 
evidence  of  the  operator’s  intellect  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  production,  rather  than  to  those 
which  merely  record  that  he  has  a  good  lens, 
sensitive  collodion,  and  has  overcome  the  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  of  the  process. 

We  have  before  us  catalogues  of  the  three 
principal  photographic  exhibitions  now  open, 
and  we  cannot  refrain,  previous  to  entering 
more  minutely  into  the  quality  of  their  contents, 
from  remarking  on  their  physical  characteristics. 
The  neatness  and  care  with  which  they  are 
got  up  seems  to  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
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their  price.  The  Mancliester  catalog’ne,  two¬ 
pence,  is  by  far  the  best,  both  in  size,  outward 
appearance,  neatness  and  arrangement  of  matter, 
and  amount  of  information  contained  therein ; 
that  of  Edinburgh,  fourpence,  is  very  fair ; 
while  the  London  catalogue,  price  sixpence,  is, 
to  use  the  very  mildest  term,  a  disgrace  to  tlie 
society.  The  paper  is  bad ;  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  entirely  wanting;  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  most  meagre  description :  whilst 
the  clumsy  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are 
tied  together  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to 
make  the  same  copy  remain  entire  during  two 
visits. 


M.  do  La  Blanchere,  an  eminent  continental 
photographer,  has  lately  presented  to  tiie  Frencli 
Academy  a  description  of  a  very  ra})id  waxed 
pa})er  process,  with  theoretical  and  practical 
ideas  on  the  subject.  His  memoir  is  not  yet 
made  public,  but  we  understand  that  the  process 
is  very  simple,  and  almost  as  sensitive  as  moist 
collodion,  since  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain 
potographs  of  clouds.  He  enters  very  fully 
into  the  subject,  discussing  the  composition  of 
the  iodizing  bath,  and  the  organic  matter  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  introduced  by  way  of  size  into  the 
paper.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  re-iodizinrj  the  paper,  but  in  what 
way  we  have  not  yet  ascertained.  Pictures 
taken  by  this  process  have  a  peculiar  and  very 
remarkable  appearance,  and  liave  excited  uni¬ 
versal  admiration. 

Method  of  Fixing  Po.sitives.  By  M .  ^'ernicr, 
jim. — The  paper  being  prepared  with  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  in  the 
pressure  frame,  the  exposure  is  prolonged  until 
the  shadows  of  the  picture  are  very  deeply 
printed  so  as  to  have  all  the  detail  in  the  light 
parts.  Five  to  ten  positives  are  printed  one 
alter  the  other,  and  then  they  are  all  completely 
immersed  in  a  large  quantity  of  weak  solution 
of  salt.  In  a  few  hours  the  water  is  changed, 
and  in  the  evening  they  may  be  fixed.  For 
this  purpose  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  in 
sufficient  quantit}'-  to  cover  a  picture,  is  poured 
into  a  fiat  dish,  and  one  of  the  prints  laid  in  it ; 
the  dish  is  now  gently  tilted  backwards  and 
forwards  until  the  picture  is  sufficiently  toned 
down,  and  then  the  latter  must  be  well  washed 
in  abundance  of  clean  water.  The  other  pictures 
are  now  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  the  whole  are  to  be  allowed  to  soak  all 
night  in  a  large  basin  of  clean  water.  They 
are  afterwards  to  be  fixed  by  soaking  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  in  -a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (one  to  fifteen),  and  then  for  the  same 
time  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali  (one  to  ten), 
afterwards  washing  as  usual — Cosmos. 

[No  particular  alkali  is  mentioned ;  we  liave 
found  carbonate  of  soda  answer  very  well.-  ■ 
Ed.  L.  dj  M.  P.  J.] 

The  powers  of  photography  have  very  re¬ 
cently  been  employed  with  great  success  in 
producing  a  number  of  fac-simile  copies  of  the 
codex  argenteus  of  Uphilas,  the  oldest  (fourth 
century)  sample  extant  of  the  Gothic  language, 
the  .ajeat  mother  tongue  of  the  whole  Germanic 
stock. 


r.iVHIiL’OOL  I’llOTOGltAl’IllC  SOCIKTV. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  fifth  session  w  as  held 
at  tlie  Royal  Institution,  (k-hpiitt-striot.  on 
Tuesday  i-vening,  January  Gth.  Owing  to  a 
meeting  having  been  announced  for  the  2.jrd.  iho 
third  Tuesday  in  the  month,  there  was  but  a 
slender  attendamte,  the  majority  of  the  meinl)ers 
being  under  the  imjiression  that  that  meeting 
had  rendered  the  jucsent  one  unnecessary. 

C.  Bell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who 
occupied  the  cliair,  made  some  observations,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  as  to  the  desirability 
of  more  attention  being  paid  in  Liverpool  to 
the  study  of  ojitics  in  connection  with  photo 
graphy.  He  thought  they  should  endeavour  to 
persuade  some  of  tlie  opticians  in  the  town  to 
take  a  more  active  jiart  with  tliem  ;  fur  he  was 
persuaded  tliat  a  great  deal  had  yet  to  be  done 
witli  regard  to  the  lenses  of  cameras.  Ho  had 
biouglit  with  him  to  the  meeting  a  small  camera 
with  two  lenses,  which  ho  had  got  i\lr.  Chad- 
burn  to  grind  for  him.  They  were  simple 
Meniscus  lenses,  of  rock  crystal.  For  a 
stereoscopic  camera  he  tliought  they  weie  the 
most  convenient  and  effective  he  had  ever  si^en. 
In  illustration  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Bell  exhibited 
a  picture  taken  with  this  camera.  It  was  quite 
steri'oscopic,  and  as  gooil  a  result  as  could  be 
expected  in  weather  such  as  we  have  recently 
had.  Lenses  of  this  description  he  explained 
were  much  quicker  in  action  than  glass  lenses. 
The  picture  was  exposed  three  or  four  seconds. 
He  also  explained  an  invention  by  i\lr.  Long,  by 
which  ho  Jidapted  his  plate-box  to  his  camera, 
enabling  him  to  carry  a  dozen  dry  collodion  c>r 
albumen  plates  in  a  box,  which  he  hinged  at 
the  back  of  the  camera,  with  a  simple  India- 
rubber  band  round  the  bag.  There  were  sleeve 
holes,  enabling  him  too])en  the  box  backwards, 
and  take  out  the  plates  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Forrest,  the  treasurer,  stated  that  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  making  a  stereoscopic  camera 
upon  the  princijfic  of  Mr.  Berry’s  large  camera, 
exhibited  before  the  society  in  July  last,  and 
which  was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  a  stereoscopic  camera. 

Mr.  Keith,  the  Secretary,  said  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  borrovv’  one  for  exhiintion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society  (on  the  23rd  instant.) 

The  Chairman,  recalling  the  attention  of 
members  to  the  subject  of  lenses,  said  they  must, 
after  all,  look  more  to  the  ojiticians.  3  hey  did 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  sim[)licity  of 
lenses.  It  was  no  doubt  to  the  interest  of  the 
optician  to  sell  as  many  of  his  high-priced  lenses 
as  possible,  and  he  would  not  make  the  low- 
pi’iced  ones  until  pushed.  He  thought  every 
photographer  would  have  a  stereoscopic  camera 
if  the  great  drawback  of  expense  was  removed. 
The  cost  of  the  lenses  in  the  small  camera  he 
had  provduced  was  very  much  less  than  those 
ordinarily  used.  The  jfoci  were  the  same  ;  but 
if  not  they  could  be  easily  adjusted  by  the  slide. 

Mr.  Forrest  stated  that,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  forward  practical  results,  the  council 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  make  experiments 
with  the  three  leading  dry  processes  at  present 
before  the  public — the  Gelatine,  the  Dextrine, 
and  the  Oxymel.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the 
results  before  the  society,  in  order  that  members 
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might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  which  was  the 
best  in  point  of  manipulation  and  certainty. 
The  weather  had  been  very  much  against  them 
lately,  and  the  illness  of  their  respected  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Corey,  had  prevented  him  from 
performing  his  part  of  this  duty.  He  (Mr.  For¬ 
rest)  fully  hoped,  however,  that  the  experiments 
would  be  ready  to  be  submitted  at  the  meeting 
on  the  23rd. 

Mr.  Keith  read  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  advertised  in  this  journal,  announcing  that 
a  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  producing  pho¬ 
tographic  pictures  upon  enamelled  metal  tablets, 
papier  maeh^,  and  other  substances. 

Mr.  Fokrest  thought  the  chairman  would 
recollect  some  Photographic  specimens  on  sheet 
iron,  japanned,  from  America,  being  laid  before 
the  society. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Banner  :  And  others  pre¬ 
pared  on  leather. 

Mr.  Keith  ;  I  have  seen  others  in  London 
on  porcelain,  and  I  have  myself  taken  portraits 
on  porcelain. 

Mr.  R.  Cook  thought  the  patent  would  not  hold 
good,  containing  only  what  had  been  done  before. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Moss,  of  Minshull  Street,  and  Mr.  John 
Hickson,  of  Derbyshire,  were  elected  members 
of  the  society. 

The  Chairman  feared  that  nothing  had  been 
done  lately  with  direct  action  sun  printing. 

Mr.  Keith  had  tried  two  whole  day’s  exposure, 
and  by  keeping  eight  or  ten  frames  going  he 
could  produce  a  batch  at  the  end  of  a  week  for 
fixing. 

Mr.  Bell  was  inclined  to  report  favourably 
of  Mr.  Long’s  process  for  positive  printing  by 
development.  Encouraged  by  the  specimens 
he  had  obtained  in  London,  and  which  he  exhi¬ 
bited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  he 
had  procured  paper,  and  on  making  experiments 
he  had  found  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  His  expe¬ 
rience  fully  bore  out  Mr.  Long’s  statement  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  process.  The  gallic  acid 
did  not  turn  black  or  dirty,  a  very  great 
advantage  in  the  development. 

Mr.  Forrest  said  he  had  been 'working  the 
process  for  the  last  twelve  months  :  and  Mr.  R. 
Cook  said  that  he  and  his  brother  had  done  so 
for  years.  There  were  some  little  difficulties 
attending  it,  which  in  fine  weather  made  them 
i  half  inclined  to  lay  it  aside.  It  had  however  a 
very  great  advantage  in  winter. 

Mr.  R.  Cook  produced  some  negatives  taken 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Alexander  Cook,  on  wax- 
paper,  on  Christmas-day.  They  had  used  Can- 
son’s  paper,  procured  from  Mr.  Chadburn  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  process  was  a  modification  of 
Mr.  Fitt’s.  They  had  the  remains  of  several 
iodized  solutions,  which  they  mixed  together. 

I  There  was  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  iodide 
of  potassium  than  usual,  and  a  very  strong 
silver  bath,  more  than  30  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Mr.  Keith  :  In  this  cold  weather  it  is  neces- 
I  sary  to  increase  the  strength  both  of  the  iodizing 
I  solution  and  the  silver  bath. 

‘  Mr.  Cook  :  Formerly  we  could  not  get  the 
black  sky  until  we  increased  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  There  was  one  fault  with  wax-paper : 
they  could  get  no  very  great  distance.  In  one 


of  the  pictures  there  should  be  some  iron  works 
in  the  back  ground,  but  they  are  quite  lost. 

The  negatives  referred  to  were  circulated  about 
the  room,  and  were  greatly  admired.  They  were 
views  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  one  being 
a  beautiful  representation  of  the  Keeper’s  House, 
picturesquely  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  wood  in 
Wynnestay  Park;  and  another  of  a  Water  Mill, 
on  the  Dee.  The  gamekeeper’s  house  took  fifteen 
minutes  exposure  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  Mr. 
Cook  said  they  had  no  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
themselves  warm  during  the  time. 

The  Chairman  scarcely  expected  that  Decem¬ 
ber  would  be  productive  of  such  excellent 
photographic  fruits  as  these. 

Mr.  R.  Cook  said  he  had  brought  these  results 
partly  with  the  object  of  refuting  the  argument, 
frequently  advanced  at  their  meetings,  that  over¬ 
exposure  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  wax-paper 
negatives.  He  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time, 
and  he  had  now  found  that  it  was  not  the  fact, 
but  that  the  failures  arose  from  a  weak  silver 
bath  and  the  want  of  acetic  acid. 

In  the  bath  used  on  this  occasion  there  were 
of 

Water .  15  oz.  avoir. 

Nitrate  of  Silver .  1  oz.  „ 

Acetic  Acid  . . .  2  oz.  „ 

Mr.  Forrest  was  sure  the  meeting  was  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Cook  foi  bringing  his  negatives 
forward.  It  was  by  the  announcement  of  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  this  kind  that  so  much  benefit 
was  conferred  upon  the  art. 

Mr.  Forrest  threw  out  a  suggestion,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  spring,  the  members  should  make 
photographic  excursions  on  particular  days,  the 
various  processes  being  represented  and  tested, 
and  the  results  compared. 

The  idea  was  declared  to  be  an  excellent  one, 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Cook  declaring  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  join  in  an  undertaking  calculated  to  be 
productive  of  such  interesting  results.  * 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cook, 

Mr.  Forrest  stated,  that  the  negociations  with 
the  Historic  Society,  relative  to  the  suggested 
amalgamation,  had  fallen  through,  but  that  the 
Historic  had  done  them  the  honour  of  electing 
their  officers  honorary  members  of  that  societ}^ 
a  compliment  which,  he  was  sure,  they  would  all 
have  pleasure  in  reciprocating. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

- 

Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
next  meeting  of  this  Society  w  ill  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  instant, 
when  Mr.  Doyle  will  exhibit  a  plan  frr  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  will  exhibit  a 
new  transfer  box  for  stereoscopic  cameras ;  after 
which  a  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  dry  col¬ 
lodion  processes. — Wm.  Keith,  Secretary. 


This  society  held  its  third  meeting  of  the 
present  session,  at  the  house  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  No.  36,  George  Street,  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  inst. 

Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  numerous.  Several 
new  members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Cottam)  reported  that  the 
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council  had  completed  the  selection  of  pictures 
for  the  new  number  of  “  Photograpliic  Illustra¬ 
tions,”  by  the  choice  of  a  calotype  view  of  the 
entrance  porch  of  Haddon  Hall,  and  a  muix 
paper  view  of  Conway  Castle,  both  by  members 
of  the  Society  ;  a  beautiful  print  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  W.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
■was  also  exhibited,  framed  and  glazed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  for  presentation  by  the  Society  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  rooms 
this  Society  meets.  The  portrait  is  an  exceed- 
higly  characteristic  one  of  our  respected  fellow- 
citizen,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  photography, 
and,  being  untouched,  will  bear  comparison  with 
many  of  more  ambitious  pretensions.  Some 
photographic  delineations,  from  the  life  of  South 
Australian  natives,  afforded  much  interest ;  as 
did  also  some  choice  specimens  of  French  and 
other  pictures,  by  Messrs.  Baldus,  Bisson,  and 
Bilordeaux,  kind  y  lent  by  Mr.  Grundv. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Read,  ‘M.A.,  F.R.A^S.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “  Visits  to  the  Society's  collection  of 
Fhofographs,  now  exhibiting  at  the  ^Mechanics' 
Institution^  from  which  we  quote  the  following, 
want  of  space  preventing  our  giving  his  remaiks 
upon  the  various  subjects  exhibited  : — 

“  In  preparing  the  paper  which  1  have  now  the 
honour  to  read  before  you,  I  have  had  two  principal 
objects  in  view — first,  to  assist  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  as  useful  as  possible  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  by  particularizing  the  chief  lessons  it 
teaches  us ;  and,  secondly,  to  add  something  to  its 
interest  for  those  who  are  not  of  our  brotherhood, 
by  guiding  them  to  its  most  remarkable  features, 
and  shewing  wherein  lies  the  beauty  or  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  pictures  it  contains,  the  course  of  my 
remarks  necessitates  something  of  criticism,  and 
though  happily  I  ma}’-  use  scarce  anj'  but  a  lauda¬ 
tory  tone,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  read  my  critique 
as  I  am  required  to  do,  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  works  are  under  examination.  An  anonjunous 
writer,  trained  by  long  practice  to  fix  upon  the 
salient  points  that  deserve  commendation  or  blame, 
is  hardened  by  his  very  practice  into  something 
like  carelessness  for  what  pain  he  may  inflict,  and 
screened  at  the  same  time  from  temptation  to  flat¬ 
tery  by  the  cover  under  which  he  writes.  Whereas 
I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  from  either  extreme  of 
severity  or  laudation  but  the  straightforAvard, 
honest  purpose  to  say  Avhat  requires  to  be  said ;  and 
I  throw  myself  without  reserve  upon  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  forbearance  of  you  all,  while  I  proceed  to 
examine  the  beautiful  productions  of  our  art,  you 
have  combined  to  bring  together. 

“  Now,  as  an  exhibition  of  photography,  our  own 
may,  I  believe,  take  rank  Avith  the  very  finest  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  It  illustrates  almost  every  pro  ¬ 
cess  yet  invented.  It  contains  examples  of  all  the 
greatest  of  our  own  artists,  and  of  very  many  conti¬ 
nental  name  of  note.  It  exhibits  almost  every  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  art  in  depicting  portraiture, 
architectural,  topographical,  and  botanical  details — 
in  reproducing  works  of  art — in  recording  scenes  of 
local  and  of  historical  interest — Avhile  in  landscape 
scenery,  it  sets  before  us  Avith  magical  fidelity,  every 
aspect  of  nature  from  the  rushy  brook  and  babbling 
water-fall,  to  the  weary  mountain  pass,  and  the 
deathly  Imsh  of  these  stupendous  glaciers.  Here 
the  English  cottage  garden  smiles  on  you  in  trim 
simplicity — there  the  Italian  palace  lifts  itself  above 
the  quiet  Avaters  in  mournful  solemnity  of  splendour. 
Side  by  side  Avith  the  monumental  relics  of  antiquity 
stand  the  strongholds  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  the 
mightiest  achievements  of  modern  constructive 
science — steam. 


“!■  ranee,  Italy,  tircercj  l''"’vpt,  \i  i'  n-  in 

our  oAvn  land,  ami  we  may  tak--  mir  <  b..i-  i-  wIh-iIk  r 
Ave  mu-.e  amid  seein  s  of  -t'-i  s.  i.r  '.'..imfr 

Avith  the  elas.sie  or  miildb  age  hi  I'm-  i  i  in  lie  ir 
noAV  shadoAvy  distance;  ur  Avith  im'i--  wing 
thoughts,  ga/.(‘  ujatii  heigdits  and  rampart-  mi  nified 
by  tlie  patii-nt,  jjiuus,  zealmis  A'ahmr  of  onr  own 
acajuaintam-es  ami  kiii.sincn.  ( )m-  lack  slrike-  me  an 
somcAA’hat  curio\is.  We  have  many  vicAvs  in  Wales, 
one  or  tAvo  in  Sci)tland,  but  not  one  that  1  hav<j 
noticed,  of  Irish  siamery.  Ix-t  us  hopi^  that  mir 
tourists  next  season,  aaHI  some  of  them  veiitui’e  a 
little  further,  and  bring  those  of  us  avIio  eaiinoi  stray 
.so  far  from  home,  to  some  acquaintance  Avith  the 
natural  features  of  our  Sister  Isle.  It  is  unbioihcrly 
in  us  not  to  knoAV  tlicm. 

“  d’he  geologist,  the  botanist,  the' microscojii -t, 
may  learn  AA'hat  sort  of  assistance  photogr.iphy  can 
Icml  them  in  their  seA'cral  studies  ;  while  tin; 
student  of  Ethograjdiy  may  find  a  still  more, 
amazing  promise  of  help  in  the  series  of  Australian 
portraits  AA'hieh  is  among  the  latest  contributions 
to  your  collection. 

‘‘But  Avhile  very  much  that  avc  have  is  .sliared  Avith 
us  by  most  other  similar  exhil)itions,  we  have  mU' li 
entirely  our  oAvn,  in  local  scenery  and  hoim! 
interest.  Our  churches,  our  old  h.alls,  our  indus¬ 
trious  A'allics — our  thronged  familiar  streets  are, 
present  on  our  Avails,  not  perhajts  in  such  numbers 
as  AA'e  hoped  and  intended,  but  still  numerous  enough 
to  giA’e  a  character  to  the  exhibition,  and  to  make  it 
not  iniAvorthy  of  the  name  of  our  Soeiidy  and  our 
city. 

“  Of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  picture.^ 
we  must  speak  in  fuller  iletail  hereafter  ;  but  to  the 
rapid  glain^e  Ave  have  here  taken  at  the  varied  nature 
of  the  subjects  they  illustrate,  may  Avcdl  be  added 
an  ex))ression  of  high  admiration  for  their  general 
beauty.  1  suppose  thateventhemost  succf^sful  artist 
Avouhi  be  somcAvhat  starthal  by  the  very  high 
standard  of  excellence  Avhieh  is  maintained  in  these 
pictures  ;  and,  certainly,  the  less  sui;eessful  among 
us  may  be  in  danger  of  having  their  emulation 
crushed  doAvn  into  despairing  di.sgust.  d'herc  are 
hero  no  muddy,  foggy,  or  fiat  pictures.  ‘  Soot  and 
AvliitCAvash — soot  and  AvliitcAAuish’ — .some  one  said  of 
some  of  the  productions  of  our  art ;  but  hoAV  little 
is  here  to  AAdiich  the  most  contemptuous  or  cynical 
critic  could  attach  such  a  designation.  Vigour  of 
contrast  is  secured  Avith  perfect  transparency  of 
shadoAV  and  marvellous  minuteness  of  detail — 
Avhile,  indeed,  in  some  pictures  the  aerial  i)erspec- 
tive  gi\ms  effects  as  fascinating  as  they  are  rare. 

“  The  exhibition  is,  hoAvever,  to  speak  frankly,  in 
an  unfortunate  position  for  the  full  display  and  ge¬ 
neral  appreciation  of  its  excellencies.  Forming  as 
it  does  part  of  a  most  miscellaneous  collection,  it 
fails  to  draAv  to  itself  the  attention  Avhich  it  Avould 
liaA’e  commended  had  it  been  by  itself.  It  is  A'isited, 
doubtless,  by  many  Avho  would  not  liaAm  seen  it  by 
itself ;  but  unfort'unately  the  same  circumstance:- 
tend  to  diminish  and  dilute  its  interest  to  those  win 
Avould  have  been  most  engrossed  by  it. 

“Before  visiting  the  exhibition,  I  made  a  sort  o' 
statistical  survey  of  the  catalogue  which  Avas  put  i:  I 
my  hands.  I  counted  hoAV  many  names  were  given  I 
not  of  contributors,  gentlemen  who  sent  picturesi 
but  of  artists,  that  I  might  ascertain  hoAV  manjl 
persons  had  been  engaged  in  taking  all  thesel 
pictures.  This  number  I  found  to  be  sixty-one,  o  j 
whom  not  more  than  twenty  are  now  members  o.l 
oirr  Society.  _  I 

“Of  pictures  printed  from  calotype  negatives,'ther(l 
are  76  ;  from  waxed  paper,  138  ;  from  albumen,  21 1 
from  collodion,  357  ;  and  from  dry  collodion,  7.  Thes(| 
numbers  afford  a  very  fair  and  trustAvorthy  measurtl 
of  the  comparative  usefulness  of  these  processes! 
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It  is  not  merely  the  ease  of  manipulation  which 
secures  for  a  process  such  a  decidedly  greater  adop¬ 
tion,  as  appears  here  to  have  been  obtained  by 
the  collodion  process,  but  also  its  completeness  of 
adaptation  to  every  variety  of  purpose.  We  see  here 
pictures  of  very  large  size,  and  representing  the 
grandest  scenery  of  Europe,  successfully  taken  by 
the  very  process  upon  which  most  tyros  make  their 
earliest  attempts,  notwithstanding  the  many  labo¬ 
rious  conditions  imposed  by  its  requirement  of  im¬ 
mediate  operation,  aud  the  impatience  of  delay  wiih 
which  it  balances  its  boon  of  sensitiveness.  Now 
that  we  have  a  near  prospect  of  the  removal  of  this 
restriction  by  the  processes  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Mons. 
Taupenot,  Dr.  Norris,  and  others,  the  statistics  of 
our  exhibition  lead  to  the  expectation  that  collodion 
will  still  more  supersede  all  paper  processes  for  the 
production  of  negatives. 

“And  the  character  of  the  exhibition  enables  us, 
I  think,  to  look  forward  to  this  result  without  much 
apprehension.  For  the  pictures  taken  in  this  way 
quite  equal,  if  they  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  excel, 
those  of  older  processes.  The  original  calotype  still 
displays  its  beautiful  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade, 
its  clear,  bright  sunlit  effects,  but  not  without  some¬ 
thing  of  harshness  in  its  contrasts.  The  waxed 
paper  takes  precedence  of  calotype,  not  only  in  its 
aumbers,  but  in  the  general  softness  and  delicacy  of 
ds  details,  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  rendering  of 
itmospheric  effects.  The  few  albumen  pictures— 
50me  of  which  are  indeed  very  fine — yet  fail  in  my 
udgment  to  establish,  for  the  somewhat  tedious  plan 
3y  which  they  are  taken,  any  decided  or  commen- 
mrate  superiority  over  any  of  the  other  processes. 
They  are  scarcely  less  harsh  than  calotype,  and,  at 
die  same  time,  inferior  to  the  waxed  paper  pictures 
n  atmosphere  and  distance  ;  while  collodion  fully 
ivals  them  in  delicacy  and  definition.  We  have 
)n]y  one  example,  and  that  added  within  a  few  days, 
)f  Taupenot’s  collodion-albumen  process  ;  but  that 
s  one  vindicating  the  usefulness  of  dry  or  protected 
;ollodion,  having  been  taken  upon  a  dull  and  foggy 
^ay. 

“  Of  the  positives  upon  glass  I  will  only  say  that 
congratulate  the  Society  upon  its  anticipation  of  a 
lescription  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  of  the  niceties  of  pre- 
laration  by  which  he  is  able  to  produce  the  very 
leautiful  pictures  to  which  he  has  confined  his 
ttention.  Though  several  of  the  pictures  of  this 
dud  approach  his,  there  does  not  seem  to  be|the 
ame  uniform  combination  of  brilliant  tone  in  the 
[gilts  with  delicately  rendered  shadows.  Pictures 
f  this  kind  ought  scarcely  to  be  looked  at  by  arti- 
cial  light — so  much  duller  and  flatter  do  they 
ppear  than  in  the  full  blaze  of  daylight. 

“Considering  then,  as  I  do,  that  our  exhibition 
stablishes  more  fully,  at  least  for  ourselves,  than 
uy  before  it,  the  very  great  usefulness  of  Mr. 
-rcher’s  collodion  process,  which  we  see  here  to 
imbine  the  most  distinctive  excellencies  of  many 
'"her  photographic  process,  adding  some  peculiarly 
s  own,  I  venture  to  suggest  the^ question,  whether 
would  be  unworthy  of  our  Society,  or  ungraceful 
I  it,  to  offer  to  him  some  testimonial  of  our  appre- 
ation  of  the  boon  he  has  given  to  photography. 
“Those  of  us  who  live  to  see  and  to  contribute 
I  another  exhibition  will,  I  hope,  fill  up  what  seems 
me  a  deficiency  in  our  present  one.  Many 
'  our  members  are  not  adepts  but  only  students, 
id  to  them  a  small  collection  of  first-rate  negatives 
ould  certainly  be  useful ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
‘  interest  to  the  visitors,  unacquainted  with  the 
>  hails  of  the  art,  to  compare  the  dingy,  black-look- 
i  g,  unintelligible  negative,  with  the  sunny  coiii- 
I  eteness  of  the  mounted  proof.  The  negative 
!  ight  be  mounted  between  two  sheets  of  glass 
isted  together  at  the  edges.” 


The  reverend  gentleman  then  entered  very  fully 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  pictures  exhibited,  which  will  be  treated  of 
in  our  next  number,  and  concluded  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  : — 

“  I  cannot  forbear,  in  conclusion,  availing  myself 
of  the  opportunity  here  afforded  of  drawing 
a  comparison  between  photography  and  painting. 
After  what  I  have  already  said,  the  most  ardent 
photographer  will  give  me  credit  I  hope  for  full 
appreciation  of  his  art ;  and  yet  I  can  never  return 
from  the  'picture  gallery  to  our  own  rooms  without 
feeling  a  greater  lack  than  that  of  colour,  the  lack 
of  human  passion — human  sympathy.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  acquire  their  interest  in  the  thought. s 
of  the  spectator — they  have  generally  far  less  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  feelings  than  a  Avell  conceived 
painting.  To  be  roused  or  excited  in  any  degree  by 
a  photograph,  you  must  have  invested  the  scenes 
depicted  in  it  with  the  glow  of  an  instructed 
imagination,  or  the  tenderness  of  well-remembered 
associations.  It  is  seldom  that  a  photograph  re¬ 
veals  a  story,  and  only  when  the  story  which  gives 
interest  to  the  picture  is  known,  do  its  subtle 
beauties  and  its  rare  fidelity  win  their  way  to  the 
heart.  There  seems  to  be  a  something  in  the  pas¬ 
sionless,  still  repose  of  the  calm  outlines,  which 
repels  instead  of  invites  the  restlessness  of  the 
human  spirit,  v/liether  disturbed  by  joy  or  by 
sorrow ;  and  it  is  in  a  very  hermit  temper  that  one 
regards  with  most  pleasure  their  unpeopled  beauty. 

“The  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  seizes  us  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  strong  imagination  :  it  takes 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  reveals  to  us,  as  in  a  trance, 
the  emotions,  the  sufferings,  the  history  of  the  best, 
and  bravest,  and  loveliest  of  our  race ;  and  throws 
over  our  hearts  a  spell  of  oft-recurring  power, 
nerving  us  for  action  and  calming  us  in  distempered 
or  j)erturbed  hours. 

“  Let  us  then  claim  for  photography  its  true  worth 
and  dignity  in  its  position  as  the  servant  of  genius  ; 
the  steward,  I  would  say,  of  the  materials  with 
which  genius  may  work,  who  provides  and  preserves 
for  his  use  all  that  he  can  ask  for,  when  building 
up  his  most  impassioned  creations.  A  talkative 
steward  he  is  to  those  who  care  to  converse  with 
him  :  one  that  tells  many  of  liis  master’s  secrets, 
and  babbles  lovingly  of  all  his  master’s  toil  ;  and 
for  us  a  friend  who  takes  a  loving  charge  of  all 
we  commit  to  his  keeping,  and  iaithfully  preserves 
in  amaranthine  freshness,  whatever  tender  memory 
liis  storehouse  has  at  any  time  received.” 

In  consequence  of  attention  having  been 
drawn  in  .this  paper  to  the  fact  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  pictures  in  the  Society’s  Exhibition, 
are  from  collodion  negatives,  it  was  resolved: — ■ 

“  That  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  eminent 
services  of  Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer,  the  inventor  of 
the  collodion  process  in  photography,  this  so¬ 
ciety  join  in  the  subscription  for  a  testimonial  to 
that  gentleman ;  and  that  a  circular  be  sent 
to  the  members,  requesting  their  assistance.” 

It  was  announced  that  arrangments  had  been 
entered  into,  by  which  this  Journal  v/ould  in 
future  be  the  organ  of  the  Society,  in  place  of 
the  “Photographic  Notes the  connection  with 
which  has  been  given  up,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  caused  by  the  distance  between  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  editor. 

The  members  present  expressed  their  hearty 
approval  of  the  change. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Sutton,  assuring  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  continued  good  wishes,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  them,  was  read. 

A  letter  from  A.  Braun,  Esq.,  of  Mulhous©^ 
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was  also  read,  acknowledging  tlie  honour  done 
him  by  electing  him  an  honorary  member. 

A  conversation  ensued  regarding  several  dry 
collodion  processes,  and  Mr.  Sidebothaui  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  beautiful  specimens  ol  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  which  excited  much 
attention. 


LONDON  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant.  Sir  W.  J. 
Newton  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  was 
concluded,  the  Chairman  made  some  remarks 
on  the  large  white  margins  of  several  ol  the 
pietures  in  their  exhibition.  The  rooms  were 
so  small,  there  v/ere  so  very  many  pictures  sent, 
and  there  was  such  a  superabundance  of  white 
margin,  that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  his  own  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
Sir  William  concluded  by  remarking  that  there 
should  be  a  stringent  law  passed  by  the  Society 
that  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  picture 
and  the  frame  should  in  no  case  exceed  three 
inches. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Kater  was  read,  in  which 
he  stated  his  wish  to  resign  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  on  account  of  ill  health  requiring  his 
absence  from  England.  Dr.  Diamond  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  fitting  person  to  be  nominated  as 
his  successor  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

Matthew  Marshall,  Esq.,  and  F.  Home,  Esq., 
were  appointed  auditors. 

Mr.  Heath  (of  the  firm  of  Murray  and  Heath, 
Piccadilly)  exhibited  and  explained  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  contrivance  by  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  Esq.,  of 
Oxford,  for  carrying  about  sensitive  dry  collo¬ 
dion  plates  of  a  large  size,  and  transferring 
them  to  and  from  the  plate-holder  without  the 
necessity  of  being  in  a  darkened  room.  A  full 
description  of  this  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

Mr.  Hardwich  then  read  a  paper  “  On  the 
Impurities  of  commercial  Nitrate  of  Silver  f  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

In  the  first  condition  no  impurities  can  be  de¬ 
tected  on  chemical  analysis,  but  the  bath,  when 
prepared,  gives  unusually  feeble  negatives  of  a 
leaden  tone,  and  often  free,  or  nearly  so,  from 
reduced  silver  in  the  high  lights;  and  if  the  ex¬ 
posure  be  prolonged,  the  action  of  the  light  may 
be  reversed,  and  the  image  \)Q  positive  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  The  proper  remedy  appears  to 
be  to  melt  the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  author 
is  of  opinion  that  the  crystals  of  nitrate,  obtained 
from  the  acid  molten  liquor,  are  not  in  a  fit  state 
for  photographic  purposes,  but  should  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  fusing,  and  subsequently  re-crystallized. 

Organic  matter  is  also  occasionally  met  with 
in  commercial  nitrate  of  silver.  The  salt  has 
then  a  peculiar  smell,  like  that  of  alcohol  de¬ 
composed  by  nitric  acid,  and  gives  red  and 
intense  negatives,  with  no  gradation  of  tone, 
d’his  impurity  is  doubtless  introduced  by  evapo¬ 
rating  old  baths  to  dryness,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  nitric  acid,  but  this  process  is  not, 
by  any  means,  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  author  lias  also  made  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  effect  of  introducing  organic  bodies 
into  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  the  con¬ 


clusions  at  which  ho  has  arrived  are.  tliat  tliC  | 
action  of  tin;  solution  may  bo  alb  ft- d  in  various 
ways,  and  that  this  jioint  ir  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  As  the  bath  g«’t'-  old  it  may  lo'-e 
sensitiveness,  and  jiroduci*  spots  and  inai kings  | 
of  different  kinds  upon  the  i>ieturos.  ^ 

Lastly,  he  urges  that  duo  attention  ^!l"U,d^"• 
paid  to  the  |ncparatiun  of  |,'ure  nitratp  ol  silv.  r, 
a  ])hotographic  chemical  ol  eipial  impuitanoo 
with  the  collodion  itself. 

A  communication  was  then  read  Irom  Mr.  Sims, 

“  On  Nncjravimi  Glass  Photographs  by  means  <f 
Hydrofluoric  Acid  Gas,"  ot  which  the  blow¬ 
ing  is  an  abstract  : — 

The  points  to  be  kept  in  view  by  persons 
wishing  to  engrave  photographs  on  glass  are 
the  foliowing:— Obtain  a  strong  rnetallicdeposit, 
with  as  weak  a  collodion  lilm  as  possible,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  resistance  which  the  lilm 
offers  to  the  free  action  of  the  hydrollimnc 
acid  gas  on  the  transparent  parts  of  tin-  pic¬ 
ture.  Develope  with  the  salts  ol  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  as  the  precipitate,  in  this  case,  is  more 
compact.  Wash  the  impression  well,  and  dry 
it  evenly.  Heat  to  dull  redness  if  a  deep  en¬ 
graving  is  desired,  but  if  merely  an  effect  like  a 
daguerreotype  on  glass  is  wante<l,  a  stronger 
heat  is  necessary.  An  exposure  for  two  (ir  three 
seconds  over  the  vapour  of  hydroiluoric  acid 
will  produce  the  reciuired  result.  A  good  pho¬ 
tograph,  burnt  slowly  with  a  low  heat,  will 
stand  the  action  of  moderately  strong  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  gas  from  10  seconds  to  several  min¬ 
utes,  according  to  the  strength  ot  the  photo- 
graph. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  in  which  Mr._MALONE  ami  Mr. 
Sims  took  an  active  part. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  C. 
Babbage,  Esq.,  in  which  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  and  queries  w^ere  throwm  out  as  being  a  ery 
important  points  in  the  theory  of  photogia]i.iy. 
and  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  ol  all  in¬ 
vestigating  photographers  : — 

Does  the  degree  of  darkness  depend  upon,  or  is 
it  influenced  by — 

1.  Colour  alone. 

2.  Colour,  its  chemical  composition. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  process  (Daguerreotype. 

Calotype,  &c.)  _  ... 

4.  Colour,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  holding  it  in 
suspension,  (gum,  oil,  alcohol,  &c.) 

5.  Colour,  the  nature  of  the  surface  (glazed  oi 
unglazed),  the  substance  itself  (paper,  por 
celain.) 

6.  Are  the  relative  intensities  of  the  sam 
colour,  but  of  different  shades,  the  same  a 
different  times  of  the  same  day  ? 

7.  Are  those  relative  intensities  different  oi 
different  days  ? 

8.  Are  the  relative  intensities  altered  by  th' 
nature  of  the  process  ? 

Accompanying  this  letter,  and  as  an  illustra 
tion  of  some  of  the  points  here  mentioned,  wer 
specimens  of  all  the  colours  used  in  poicelaii 
painting,  burnt  in  squares  on  slabs  of  glazei 
porcelain,  with  some  daguerrotype  copies^  c 
the  same.  These  exhibited  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  total  dissimilarity  betAveen  the  usua 
coloured  rays  of  light  and  those  with  which  th 
photographer  is,  at  present,  obliged  to  work.  , 
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Sir  W.  J.  Newton  made  a  few  remarks  on  llie 
advantages  wliicli  he  stated  were  attendant  in 
the  use  of  alum  as  an  adjunct  to  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  for  fixing  positives. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  authors  of  the  papers 
read,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

On  the  table  we  noticed  several  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Poitevin’s  photo-lithographic  process. 
Some  of  these  rival  the  photo-gal vanographic 
process  in  fidelity  and  effect.  No  communica¬ 
tion  accompanied  them.  There  were  also  a  new 
form  of  collodion  plate-holder  and  one  of  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  small  refracting  prismatic  stereoscopes 
with  achromatic  lenses,  exhibited  by  F.  Scott 
Archer,  Esq. 

Mr.  Sims  exhibited  some  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphy  on  glazed  porcelain  slabs,  both  plain 
varnished,  and  coloured  and  burnt  in. 


TPIE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS.* 

By  Me.  Cash. 

If  there  is  anything  original  contained  in  this 
paper  on  the  albumen  process,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  the  result  of  two  persons  having  pur¬ 
sued  the  subject  conjointly  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  years.  And  should  Mr.  Leece  and  my¬ 
self  produce  anything  in  this  paper  which  may 
be  of  use  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  it.  We  will 
begin  with  the 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  ALBUMEN. 

The  albumen  of  the  hen  egg  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  for  the  photographer,  on  account  of 
its  uniformity  in  thickness,  and  also  for  the 
simple  reason  that  hen  eggs  are  easier  to  be 
obtained  than  either  duck  or  goose  eggs.  The 
albumen  of  the  duck  egg  is,  however,  very  clear 
and  white. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  some  fresh  eggs 
though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  fresh, 
in  which  case  the  yolk  is  so  tender  that  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  break  them  without 
mixing  the  yolk  with  the  white,  but  they  do 
very  well  after  six  or  eight  hours  keeping.  In 
cold  weather,  we  have  often  taken  good  pictures 
after  they  have  been  kept  a  week. 

In  preparing  the  albumen  we  provide  ourselves 
with  a  large  basin,  holding  about  one  pint,  and 
two  clean  vessels,  one  to  hold  the  yolks,  and  the 
other  the  whites.  Break  the  eggs  very  carefully, 
taking  particular  care  not  to  mix  any  yolk,  or 
germ,  with  the  white,  and  then  put  into  the 
basin  the  following  formula  :  — 


Albumen .  3  ounces. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  .  35  grains. 

Lump  Sugar  .  35  grains. 

Water .  J  ounce. 


If  the  eggs  are  thin  and  poor  do  not  add  any 
water.  Then  with  a  silver  fork,  or  a  spoon,  beat 
the  whole  into  froth,  until  the  basin  is  quite  full 
and  the  froth  so  thick  that  the  fork  or  spoon 
will  stand  upright  in  the  center  of  the  basin. 
The  time  it  usually  takes  to  get  the  albumen 
into  that  state  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
minutes,  constantly  beating. 

The  basin  containing  the  albumen  is  then  laid 
aside,  and  covered  over  with  a  plate  of  glass, 
or  a  board,  to  keep  the  dust  out,  and  the 

*  Read  at  tbe  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  December  3rd,  1S56. 


albumen  allowed  to  settle  down,  which  will 
take  at  least  ten  hours,  when  it  may  be  poured 
into  a  bottle  and  corked  up  for  use.  Many 
operators  use  iodide  of  ammonitim  for  iodizing 
their  albumen ;  they  give  it  the  preference  on 
account  of  the  small  holes  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  said  to  make  in  the  skies  or  black  parts 
of  the  negative.  The  small  holes  are  always 
present  in  negatives  prepared  with  albumen 
iodized  with  iodide  of  potassium,  but  they  do 
not  often  print  on  the  paper.  We  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  use  iodide  of  potassium 
from  the  belief  that  it  is  easier  to  be  obtained 
good  than  tlie  iodide  of  ammonium;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  if  pure,  is  the  best 
salt  of  the  two.  By  putting  bits  of  camphor 
into  the  bottle  of  prepared  albumen  it  may  be 
kept  good  for  comparatively  a  long  time.  Last 
summer  we  took  some  good  negatives  with  al¬ 
bumen  which  had  been  kej)t  four  weeks  in  this 
manner.  Good  glass  is  indispensable  to  the 
albumen  process ;  patent  plate  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  most  suitable.  It  is  easily  cleaned  in  the 
following  manner : — 

A  deal  board  and  a  hard  nail  brush  and 
two  perfectly  clean  cloths  should  be  provided. 
The  deal  board  should  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  largest  plate  of  glass  employed.  The 
glass  is  then  laid  oii  the  board  and  brushed 
over  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  am¬ 
monia  or  cyanide  of  potassium ;  the  latter  is 
very  destructive  to  albumen  film.  Next  rinse 
the  glass  under  a  running  tap,  then  take  off  the 
superflous  moisture  with  one  cloth  and  dry  and 
polish  with  the  other. 

To  coat  plates  of  glass  with  albumen  the 
following  articles  must  bo  provided,  wdiich  are 
(with  the  exception  of  one)  on  the  table  for 
your  inspection.  The  article  not  present  is  a 
small  cast-iron  stove,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
almost  every  ironmonger’s  shop  in  torvn,  having 
a  round  hole  and  a  lid  in  the  top.  This  hole  is 
about  five  inches  diameter  in  mine ;  and  when 
there  is  a  good  fire,  the  heat  striking  upwards  from 
it  is  very  considerable.  It  has  this  advantage 
over  a  fire,  that  you  escape  having  your  plate  in 
the  current  of  air  which  forms  the  draft  of  the 
chimney,  and  which  is  loaded  with  smoke  and 
dust. 

The  next  important  article  is  the  albumen 
filter,  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  formed  out  of 
a  lipped  measuring  glass  and  a  funnel.  The 
latter  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  measuring  glass,  and  a  small 
piece  of  sjionge  put  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel 
completes  the  filter.  The  piece  of  sponge  should 
be  cut  slightly  conical,  so  that  when  pressed 
into  the  funnel,  it  will  retain  its  position.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  that  this  23iece  of 
sponge  should  be  very  fine,  and  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean. 

The  bent  piece  of  wire  is  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  and  revolving  the  plates  whilst  they  are 
drying  over  the  stove.  It  may  be  made  of  either 
steel,  iron,  or  brass  wire,  but  whichever  is  used, 
it  should  possess  sufficient  elasticity  to  retain 
the  glass  plate  by  the  corners  between  the  two 
loops,  in  any  position  the  operator  may  place  it. 
A  string  is  also  to  be  tied  to  the  wire,  and  by 
means  of  the  sliding  knot  round,  and  the  play  of 
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the  corners  of  the  glass  plate  in  the  wire  loops, 
a  level  position  may  he  attained.  A  boy's  marble 
placed  upon  the  plate,  tests  the  position  very 
nicely. 

A  brush  to  dust  the  plates,  and  a  goose  quill 
to  distribute  the  albumen  over  them,  completes 
the  apparatus. 

Having  thus  explained  the  use  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  before  us,  we  will  accompany  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  his  stove,  which  should  have  a  bright 
and  clear  fire,  and  on  a  table  close  to  the  stove 
he  should  have  the  above  mentioned  appara¬ 
tus,  viz.  ; — a  bottle  of  albumen,  filter,  piece  of 
wire3,  brush,  and  a  glass  of  clean  water  for  con¬ 
taining  and  keeping  clean  the  quill.  We  then 
place  one  of  the  clean  plates  in  the  wire  and 
level  it,  brush  off  the  dust,  pour  on  some  of  the 
filtered  albumen,  distributing  it  over  the  plate 
with  the  quill,  pour  off  the  excess  on  to  the 
sponge,  and  carry  the  plate  to  the  stove  in 
the  wire,  the  albumen  side  downwards  until 
you  get  there  ;  then  turn  the  plate,  albutneu 
side  upwards,  and  begin  to  spin  over  the  centre 
ol  the  stove  by  the  string  attached  to  the  wire. 
The  string  should  always  be  slightly  damped 
before  spinning,  as  small  partich;s  are  liable  to 
fall  on  and  spot  the  plate.  The  time  taken  to 
dry  the  albumen  is  usually  about  half  a  minute. 
The  plate  is  then  reared  up  in  some  warm  corner 
of  the  room  near  the  stove.  In  the  operation 
just  described,  you  will  see  that  dust  is  a  very 
great  enemy,  and  that  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  falling  on  the  plate.  We 
would  caution  the  operator  where  he  will  most 
likely  meet  with  this  pest,  viz. : — the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  room,  and  the  clotlnjs  and  hair  of  the 
operator,  and  nothing  but  a  good  brushing  of 
these  places,  preparatory  to  the  prepartion  of  a 
plate,  will  enable  this  operation  to  be  successful. 

EXCITING  THE  PLATE. 

Before  rendering  our  plate  sensitive  to  light 
we  must  mention  a  fact  that  is  perhaps  not 
much  noticed  by  albumen  operators.  The  plate 
coated  by  iodized  albumen  is  very  deliquescent. 
When  first  brought  from  the  stove,  the  film  is 
quite  hard  and  brittle  when  scratched  with  a 
hard  point.  If  the  same  plate  be  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  moderately  cool  room  it  loses  all  the 
brittleness  and  become  quite  soft.  Now  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  hardness  in  the  film  influence  to 
a  great  extent  the  working  qualities  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plate  after  it  has  passed  the  exciting 
bath.  Wo  have  brought  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Society  three  plates  which  show  the  appear¬ 
ances  alluded  to.  The  first  is  a  plate  that  has 
been  put  into  the  bath  too  soon  and  was 
evidently  too  hard  for  a  uniform  chemical 
action  to  take  place.  The  second  is  a  good  plate, 
and  the  third  is  the  inverse  of  the  first,  being 
put  in  after  remaining  too  long  in  cooling ;  or  the 
same  effect  would  have  been  produced  had  it 
stood  near  a  damp  wall.  In  the  latter  case  the 
chemical  action  has  been  too  intense. 

The  albumen  operator  then  requires  some  test 
to  enable  him  to  judge  when  to  put  his  plate 
into  the  bath,  and  the  only  one  we  know  is  that 
of  scratching  the  corner  of  the  plate  with  the 
finger-nail,  and  if  he  can  just  scratch  it,  it  is  fit 
for  the  following  exciting  bath  : — 

Nitrate  of  Silver  . 70  grains. 

Distilled  Water .  1  ounce. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid .  1^  draehms. 


Though  this  bath  is  a  strong  and  exfiensive 
one  we  Avould  advise  persons  j)ractising  tins 
albumen  proc<.-ss,  whetlier  they  make  use  ol'  tlie 
vertical  or  horizontal  dijqting  troiigliH,  mtt  to 
limit  themselves  to  too  .small  a  quantity,  aa 
economy  in  this  resj)ect  (as  in  many  <nlier 
branches  of  ph(jtograj)hy)  is  no  ecomnny  at  all 
in  the  long  run. 

We  liave  always  made  use  of  tlie  lioii.nmtal 
gutta-percha  and  porcelain  trays  for  om  e.xeiiing 
baths,  and  have  experienced  no  dilliculty  in  excit¬ 
ing  plates  in  them,  six  or  seven  ounces  of  at  eto- 
nitrate  solution  in  the  bath  has  proved  sullicient 
to  excite  plates  10x8  inches,  but  as  before  men¬ 
tioned  we  preler  to  have  a  much  larger  (piantity 
on  hand  in  addition  to  that  in  the  bath,  tireat 
care  must  be  tak('n  to  avoid  dust  falling  on 
the  bath,  as  the  dust  floating  on  the  suiface  of 
the  solution  marks  the  plate.  The  bath  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  cover  which  should  only 
be  removed  when  there  is  a  plate  to  be  excited 
and  replaced  when  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  exciting  of  an  albumenized  plate  in  a 
horizontal  bath  might  at  first  sight  appear 
dlfiicult,  but  it  is  not  so,  a  little  practice  being 
all  that  is  necessaiy  to  accomplish  it  with  the 
greatest  case.  Care  must,  however,  be  takim  to 
allow  the  ))late  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the 
solution  Avith  a  progressive  and  uninterrupted 
motion,  as  any  stop{)agc  always  j)roduces  a  lino 
or  crack  sufficiently  substantial  to  piint  on  tho 
paper.  Having  been  accustomed  to  work  in  a 
room  of  a  warm  and  uniform  temperatu:  e  our 
time  of  leaving  the  plates  on  the  exciting  bath 
has  usually  been  one  minute,  but  the  time  varies 
according  to  the  temperature. 

The  jilates  after  leaving  the  exciting  bath 
must  be  Avell  Avashed  in  a  bath  of  distilled,  or 
filtered  rain  Avater,  and  then  left  to  dry  in  the 
grooved  plate  box,  Avhich  should  have  a  piece  of 
clean  blotting  paper  at  the  bottom  to  absorb  the 
Avater. 

EXPOSURE. 

Albumenized  plates  have  obtained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  their  good  keeping  (jualities ;  but  though 
Ave  can  bear  testimony  to  this  fact,  yet  any 
party  folloAving  the  albumen  process  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  that  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  in 
his  plates  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
they  are  kept;  our  own  experience  is,  that  avo 
have  always  obtained  the  best  results  when 
the  exposure  has  been  under  the  influences 
of  a  bright  sun  and  the  plates  have  not  been 
kept  more  than  two  or  three  days.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  out  on  a  tAvo  or  three 
days’  tour  with  perhaps  eight  or  nine  plates 
in  our  plate  box. 

Our  mode  of  changing  the  plates  in  the  field 
from  the  plate  box  to  slide,  and  vice  Amrsa,  is  as 
follows.  We  have  a  large  bag  that  is  just  over 
the  camera,  in  fact  it  is  a  case  or  cover  for  it ; 
it  is  twice  the  length  of  the  bottom  board  of  the 
camera,  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  is  closed 
with  a  draAving  tape.  At  the  end  of  the  bag  at 
which  the  slide  is  introduced,  are  tAvo  sleeves, 
one  at  each  side,  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  bag,  which  close  and  open  for  the  admission 
of  the  hands  by  two  elastic  bands  sewn  in  the 
ends. 

The  bag  is  made  of  one  fold  of  thick  black 
calico  and  lined  with  a  yelloAv  material  on  tha 
inside. 
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The  plate  box  now  being  inside  the  camera 
^here  it  always  remains  (except  when  taking  a 
icture),  the  slide  is  put  in  at  the  back,  and 
lie  bag  drawn  up  perfectly  tight.  The  hands 
f  the  operator  should  then  be  introduced  through 
he  sleeves  at  the  sides  to  open  the  back 
oard  ot  the  slide  and  lid  of  the  plate  box. 
’he  plate  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  slide 
nd  put  into  a  groove  of  the  plate  box,  the 
Ibumen  side  upwards.  Another  plate  should 
hen  be  taken  from  the  box  and  put  into  the 
lide,  the  albumen  side  downwards.  It  is  a 
ood  plan  before  any  plates  are  exposed,  say 
efore  leaving  home,  to  place  the  plates  so  that 
hey  will  always  have  their  albumen  sides 
ownwards  in  the  box,  they  being  more  easily 
ot  into  the  slide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
osed  plates  are  best  put  with  the  albumen 
ide  upwards,  so  that  by  touching  you  may  be 
cabled  to  tell  which  have  been  exposed  and 
/hich  have  not.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
he  plate  box  perfectly  impervious  to  light 
dien  brought  out  of  the  camera,  during  an 
xposure. 

DEVELOPMENT . 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  development, 
'he  method  which  we  consider  best  is  as  follows : 
ut  the  negative,  that  is  to  be,  into  a  porcelain 
ray  a  little  larger  than  the  plate,  pour  on  it 
bout  J  inch  deep  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
allic  acid,  allow  it  to  stand  15  minutes  to 
often  the  film,  then  add  aceto-nitrate  solution, 
rop  by  drop,  until  it  produces  a  slight  milki- , 
ess.  If  the  plate  is  a  good  one  and  the 
xposure  correct,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
han  to  leave  it  there  until  it  is  developed,  and 
s  much  half  shade  brought  out  as  it  will 
tand  without  endangering  the  transparency  of 
he  negative. 

Warmth  and  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  made  of 
se  for  negatives  that  have  been  under-exposed, 
ut  if  this  can  be  avoided  it  is  much  better. 

We  have  fixed  all  our  negatives  with  a 
loderately  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
oda,  and  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  bleach- 
)g  them  with  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved 
1  hydrochloric  acid,  and  restoring  them  with 
he  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  The  latter 
lethod  is  quite  unnecessary  in  good  negatives, 
drich  are  certainly  dense  enough,  as  it  renders 
hem  still  denser,  and  in  some  instances  has 
polled  them. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  our  paper 
n  the  Albumen  process,  and  hope  that  in  an- 
wer  to  a  wish  expressed  by  some  gentlemen 
jresent  at  the  last  meeting,  we  have  succeeded 
p  informing  the  Manchester  Photographic 
:  ociety,  as  to  our  manner  of  manipulating. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  council  of 
ling’s  College,  taking  into  consideration  the 
rowing  importance  of  photography,  and  the 
emand  that  exists  for  instruction  in  its 
ractice  and  scientific  theory,  have  determined 
0  make  it  a  branch  of  tuition  in  the  College, 
nd  have  appointed  Mr.  Hardwich  to  the 
ftice  of  Lecturer  on  Photography  in  the 
lepartment  of  Applied  Sciences. — Journ.  Phot. 
)0c.,  Dec.  1856. 


DR.  HILL  NORRIS’S  GELATINE  PROCESS, 

In  our  number  for  September  last  we  gave  a 
process,  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  for  preserving  the 
sensitiveness  of  collodion  plates,  by  coating  the 
surface  with  gelatine.  A  fullei  account  of  his 
process  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  and  as  it  is  one  which, 
slightly  modified,  is  at  present  very  much  in 
vogue,  both  among  our  continental  neighbours 
and  at  home,  we  give  the  following  extracts 
from  his  paper  : — 

A  very  simple  means  is  afforded  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  if  a  given  collodion  be  suitable  for  dry  pur¬ 
poses.  After  removing  the  plate  from  the  silver 
bath,  pass  the  finger  along  it,  pushing  the  film 
on  before ;  if  it  be  possible  to  draw  the  film 
back,  or  partially  back,  as  a  kind  of  skin,  such 
collodion  is  quite  unsuitable  ;  but  if  the  film  in 
advance  of  the  finger  is  in  a  powdery  state,  and 
cannot  again  be  spread  out,  the  collodion  will 
be  highly  adapted  to  our  purpose,  as  its  porosity, 
admitting  of  the  perfect  penetration  of  the 
solution  of  gelatine,  or  other  substance,  affords 
an  obstacle  to  the  condensation  of  the  film  on 
drying. 

Having  procured  a  collodion  containing  the 
proper  conditions  of  success,  he  proceeds  to  coat 
the  plates  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  immerse 
in  a  neutral  solution  of  silver,  the  strength  of 
which  may  vary  from  30  to  40  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  which  should  contain, 
unless  the  collodion  is  in  the  highest  degree 
'  porous,  at  least  one  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol  to 
the  pint.  Dr.  Norris  finds  that  a  contractile 
collodion  may  be  made  very  short  and  porous 
by  this  addition,  and  as  it  is  an  alteration  readily 
effected,  it  is  frequently  a  most  convenient 
method,  but  the  condition  of  film  induced  is, 
nevertheless,  not  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
old  collodion.  The  plate  having  remained  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  in  the  silver  bath,  is  well  drained 
and  washed  for  five  minutes  or  longer,  under  a 
tap  of  filtered  water,  back  and  front,  to  remove 
every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  the  Photographic  Notes,  advises 
that  attempts  be  made  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  sensitiveness.  Dr. 
Norris,  however,  is  satisfied  that  this  is  an  erro¬ 
neous  view,  and  likely  to  prove  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  practice,  as  the  plate  will  be  liable  to 
blacken  all  over,  a  very  common  occurrence 
when  carelessly  washed. 

Draining  the  plate  well  from  the  water,  it  is 
now  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  com¬ 
posed  as  follows,  for  a  period  varying  from  5  to 


15  minutes : — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  patent) .  120  grains. 

Distilled  water .  14  ounces. 

Absolute  alcohol .  2  ounces. 


It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  vary  the  strength 
of  the  gelatine  solution,  occasionally  using  it  as 
high  as  10  grains  or  as  low  as  4  grains  to  the 
ounce ;  but  1  invariably  find  the  collodion  ad¬ 
mitting  the  largest  proportion  of  gelatine  to 
give  the  most  sensitive  plates. 

The  solution  of  gelatine  should  be  as  brilliant 
as  water.  This  is  accomplished  by  adding  to 
16  ounces  of  the  solution  half  a  spoonful  of 
albumen,  shaking  well  together,  and  placing  the 
bottle  in  a  water  bath,  or  by  the  side  of  a  hot 
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fire.  When  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  of 
alcoliol  the  allminen  will  be  coagiilaied,  and  the 
solution  must  then  bo  filtered.  It  is  very  dilli- 
cult  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  if  alcohol  be 
absent. 

The  next  important  operation  is  tbnt  of  dry¬ 
ing  the  plates.  They  were  formerly  dried  reared 
up  before  a  hot  fire,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
yard,  which  was  found  very  successful;  but 
recently  a  box  heated  with  hot  air  has  been 
used,  which,  of  course,  is  an  improvement,  being 
much  cleaner.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
drying  should  be  conducted  varies,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  gelatine  solution.  A  strong 
solution  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  a 
weak  one,  because  its  gelatinizing  point  is 
higher.  As  a  general  rule,  the  temperature 
should  be  about  ten  degrees  higher  than  the 
gelatinizing  point  of  the  solution  used. 

The  plates  being  dry  may  be  used  at  once,  or 
stowed  away  in  a  dark  dry  box  till  required. 
They  will  keep  a  great  length  of  time,  as  the 
Surface  of  the  iodide  is  protected  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  by  a  pellicle,  or  varnish  of  gela¬ 
tine,  and,  being  dry,  t  ley  are  not  in  a  condition 
for  chemical  action,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
moist  preservative  processes.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  no  deterioration  has  been  observed. 

Whether  or  no  dry  plates  will  ever  lie  obtained 
as  sensitive  as  moist  ones  containing  free  nitrate 
of  silver  is  at  present  an  undecided  point ;  but 
his  process,  Dr.  Norris  believes,  approximates 
more  nearly  to  this  desideratum  tlian  any  other, 
the  exposure  being  at  most  but  twice  the  amount 
required  to  produce  a  good  negative  by  the 
ordinary  wet  process.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  range  allowed.  He  has  taken  two  good 
negatrves  at  the  same  time,  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  of  light,  giving  one  two  and 
the  other  four  minutes,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  former  was  much  longer  in  developing. 
From  casual  results  obtained  in  the  course  of 
experiments.  Dr.  Norris  entertains  but  little 
doubt  that  the  dry  processes  will  ultimately  rival 
moist  ones  in  their  degree  of  sensitiveness. 

The  plates  having  been  exposed,  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  flooding 
over  them  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
water,  to  every  ounce  of  which  10  minims  of  a 
40  grain  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
have  been  added.  The  development  usually 
occupies  from  two  to  four  hours.  After  well 
washing,  they  are  fixed  in  the  usual  way  with 
weak  cyanide  of  potassium,  dried  and  varnished. 

The  following  are  a  few  sources  of  failure 
which,  when  the  causes  are  known,  are  easily 
avoided : — 

Blaclcening  in  circular  patches. — These  are  black 
stains  radiating  from  a  centre,  giving  the  idea 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  solutions  being 
poured  on  at  the  spot.  They  entirely  arise 
from  chemically  unclean  plates,  the  gallo-nitrate 
of  a  former  development  remaining  in  the  pores 
of  the  glass,  and  forming  a  centre  of  decompo¬ 
sition.  The  plates  must  be  soaked  in  nitric 
acid,  or  strong  solution  of  potash.  The  deve¬ 
loping  dishes  should  always  be  cleaned  with 
fresh  nitric  acid  before  every  batch  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  if  stains  should  arise  upon  them,  it 
may  be  knowm  that  old  gallo-nitrate  is  still  in 
their  pores. 
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setting  unei]ually  uimn  tin*  sini 
never  occur  if  tlie  jil  'ti  w-  i'*  d 
rapidly — say  in  a  quarter  of  an  f  our. 
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edicient  ex[)Osure  ami  prolonged  de 
which  also  occasions  the  ycllowm  s 
(lows,  when  not  due  to  the  us( 
gelatine. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Norris  stat  s  th  it  h is  ,itill 
investigating  the  changes  wliich  col!,,  fi.in  un¬ 
dergoes,  and  he  will  at  some  future  time  lav 
before  the  society  the  result  of  his  re  eareh  in  ii 
more  complete  and  elaborate  form. 
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NEW  DRY  COELODION  PROCESS. 

By  M.M.  Firrnin  and  Lassimovne. 

We  extract  the  following  dry  collodion  pro 
cess  from  the  '^Bulletin  de  la  Sori't'  Fraumis'  di 
Photoyraphie."  It  seein-i  to  be  characterized  h*. 
more  originality  than  wdiave  laUdy  sec'U  shewi  i 
in  these  dilferent  modifications  of  our  Ilnglisl 
processes. 

The  collodion  is  prepan;d  from  the  followin;. 
formula  : — 

Ether . GOO  parts. 

Alcohol . 400  ,, 

Iodide  of  zinc  . , .  8  ,, 

Promide  of  Cadmium  .  3  „ 

Guncotton .  15  „ 

This  is  poured  on  the  ])late,  and  rimdered  sen 
sitive  in  the  usual  way.  in  a  bath  containin- 
from  20  to  25  grains  of  nitraic  of  silver  to  tl 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  to  be  carefully  w.-ished 
and  then  a  mucilage  of  gelatine,  prepared  a 
follows,  is  poured  over  the  surraee  : — Take 

Water  . 1  ( pi  art. 

Gelatine  . J  oz. 

The  white  of  one  egg. 

This  latter  is  to  be  well  beaten  up,  the  frotl 
allowed  to  settle,  and  then  the  liquid  albumei 
added  to  the  solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  then  t* 
be  boiled  until  the  albumen  is  entirely  coagu 
hated,  and,  whilst  still  warm,  filtered  througi 
bibulous  paper  :  after  the  addition  of  10  pc 
cent,  of  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  ready  fe 
use.  It  must  be  slightly  warmed  before  usin;. 
to  restore  the  fluidity,  a  small  quantity  poun 
on  and  off  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate;  an 
this  latter  put  by  to  drain  in  a  box,  takin 
care  to  place  the  sensitive  side  downwards  ■ 
such  a  manner  that  it  rests  by  means  of  one 
the  angles  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  ti 
upper  opposite  corner  against  the  side,  so  th: 
it  is  only  supported  by  t\vo  points.  This  methc 
of  drying  is  indispensible  for  preserving  th 
uniformity  of  the  prepared  surface. 

The  plate  may  be  kept  excited  for  more  tha 
a  month  ;  and  as  its  sensitiveness  is  irot  ver 
great,  the  time  of  exposure  should  not  be  to 
short. 

After  taking  from  the  plate-holder,  after  exi 
posure,  the  glass  is  to  be  completely  immerse! 
in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acic 
and  the  action  allowed  to  proceed  for  about 
minute  ;  the  plate  is  then  to  be  removed  (t 
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avoid  stains),  and  a  few  drops  of  the  following 

I  solution  added  to  the  liquid. 

Reducing  Solution. 

Water  . 100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  5  „ 

I  Sub-acetate  of  lead .  5  „ 

The  image  now  appears  rapidly,  and  with  a 
tr  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness.  As  soon  as 
{  sufficiently  developed,  the  process  is  completed 

I  by  fixing  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  well  washing. 

This  process  possesses  great  certainty  in 
execution,  and  a  very  great  clearness;  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  rivals  that  of  albumen,  and  the 
sensitive  plates  may  be  carried  about,  merely 
I  wrapped  in  paper,  if  kept  in  perfect  darkness. 

I  The  above  mode  of  developing  may  be  equally 

well  employed  for  developing  moist  collodion 
pictures.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  to  be 
immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  removed.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  above  reducing  solution  (nitrate 
of  silver  and  sub-acetate  of  lead)  are  then  to  be 
I  added,  upon  which  the  picture  will  develope 
i  rapidly.  The  development  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far,  as  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  offer  a 
:  great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  light. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

!  INVENTION  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  letters 
by  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  to  the  Editor  of  Tlhe  Times,  respecting  the 
original  invention  of  the  stereoscope : — 

No.  V. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Times." 

Sir, — If  you  can  spare  me  a  few  lines  to 
correct  some  of  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  very  incorrect 
statements,  and  also  to  add  some  iiew  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  I  shall 
not  again  trespass  on  your  columns. 

1.  in  his  first  letter  in  The  Times  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone  refers  to  my  correspondence  with  him  in 
1832,  as  proving  that  I  then  knew  that  he  had 
invented  the  stereoscope.  Knowing  that  I 
never  heard  of  the  stereoscope  till  1838, 1  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  publish  the  letter,  or  any  part  of 

!  it  that  mentioned  the  instrument.  He  has 
I  declined  to  do  this,  and  has  substituted  a  para- 
!  graph  of  his  letter  to  me  which  neither  alludes 
i  to  the  stereoscope  nor  anything  that  has  the 
least  resemblance  to  it.  My  answer  to  that 
letter,  which  I  again  call  upon  him  to  publish, 
could,  therefore,  contain  nothing  on  the  subject. 

2.  Mr.  Wheatstone  asserts  that  I  announced, 
“  that  unless  additional  evidence  were  brought 
forward,  I  Avould  continue  to  place  Mr.  Elliott’s 
claim  above  his,”  and  that  I  further  required  a 

'  proof  that  he  had  constructed  a  stereoscope  at  a 
particular  time.  I  deny  that  I  made  any  such 
!  announcement,  or  any  such  requisition ;  I  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Elliott  as  an  independent  inventor  and 
constructor  of  the  stereoscope.  I  believed,  on 
the  authority  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  Mr.  Wheatstone  in  the  conception  of  the 
instrument,  till  I  read  the  passage  from  Mayo, 
and  I  think  your  readers  will  share  with  me  in 
the  surprise  that  so  remarkable  an  invention  as 
the  stereoscope,  if  actually  constructed  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1832,  should  have  remained  six  years 
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in  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  desk,  and  make  its  appeal - 
ance  before  the  public  only  in  1838 ! 

3.  In  reference  to  the  theory  or  explanation 
of  stereoscopic  phenomena  which  I  published  in 
1843  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  views,  I 
have  only  to  state  that  it  has  remained  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  unopposed  by  himself  or  any  other 
person ;  that  he  had  annual  opportunities  of 
discussing  the  question  with  me  before  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  British  Association ; 
and  that  in  1852,  when  he  was  specially  bound 
to  defend  himself,  in  his  second  paper  on  the 
stereoscope,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
that  year,  he  was  silent  on  the  subject.  In  1843 
I  demonstrated  the  laws  of  visible  direction, 
visible  position,  and  visible  distance,  and  I  assert 
that  “by  means  of  these  laws  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  erect  vision  from  an  inverted  image  of 
the  single  vision  of  points,  of  the  vision  of  plane 
surfaces  and  solids,  and  of  the  conversion  of 
two  plane  pictures  into  solids  or  objects  in  relief, 
may  be  calculated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we 
can  compute  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies”  (Life  of  Newton,  vol  i.,  p.  235),  and  I 
challenge  Mr.  Wheatstone  to  discuss  these  or 
any  other  points  to  which  he  has  referred  in 
the  philosophical  journals  of  the  day.  I  call 
upon  him  also  to  defend  the  method  of  taking 
binocular  pictures  which  he  has  sanctioned,  and 
which  1  have  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  in 
science  as  it  is  truthless  in  art. 

4.  I  have  stated,  and  Mr.  Wheatstone  denies, 
that  Aguilonius  and  others  anticipated  him  in 
the  principle  of  the  stereoscope.  The  principle  of 
the  stereoscope  consists  of  two  facts, — the  one, 
that  the  pictures  in  each  eye  are  dissimilar  ;  and 
the  other,  that  when  two  objects  or  points  upon 
a  plane  surface  are  united  by  squinting,  that  is 
by  looking  at  a  point  nearer  the  eyes,  they  are 
seen  as  one  object  or  point  at  the  place  of  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  optic  axes  ;  or,  to  express  it 
differently,  that  difference  of  distance  from  the 
eye,  or  relief,  is  obtained  and  measured  by  the 
different  distances  of  objects  or  points  united  by 
squinting,  or  any  other  process.  The  first  of 
these  facts  Mr.  Wheatstone  claimed  as  his  own 
discovery ;  but  I  have  proved,  and  he  does  not 
now  deny  it,  that  Aguilonius  and  others  had 
anticipated  him  in  this  discovery.  With  respect 
to  the  second  fact,  it  is  distinctly  established  by 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  Optics.  (Rem. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  86,  fig.  161.)  He  places  twm  candles 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
eyes,  and  after  uniting  them  he  sees  a  single 
candle  nearer  his  eyes.  If  the  two  candles 
are  made  to  approach  one  another,  the  single 
candle  recedes  from  him,  and  if  they  are 
made  to  recede  from  one  another,  the  single 
candle  approaches  to  him.  He  makes  the  same 
experiment  with  the  same  result,  with  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  thus  demonstrating  by 
direct  experiment  the  second  principle  of  the 
stereoscope,  that  the  different  distances  of  simi¬ 
lar  points  in  binocular  pictures  give,  when  united, 
different  distances  from  the  eye  of  relief.  Dr. 
Smith  {Id.  vol.  ii.  sec.  977,)  has  proved  the  same 
thing,  when  the  eyes  are  converged  to  a  point 
beyond  the  points  of  the  compasses,  as  in  M. 
Faye’s  stereoscope.  In  place  of  taking  com¬ 
pass  points,  Mr.  Elliott  took  two  moons  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  each  other,  and  two  crosses 
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at  a  different  distance,  and  two  spots  of  water 
at  a  third  distance,  and  he  nnited  those,  as  l)r. 
Smith  did,  and  thus  saw  the  tliree  objects  in 
relief  forming  a  rude  landscape,  di'cidedly  the 
first  landscape  seen  in  relief  by  any  stereoscope. 

5.  Another  candidat-e  for  stereoscopic  dis¬ 
covery,  (or  bathoscopic,  as  the  author  calls  them, 
from  /3a9os  depth),  has  appeared  in  Canada. 
In  the  Toronto  Times,  of  October  8,  sent  me  by 
Mr.  George  Maynard,  he  claims  to  be  the  lirst 
person  who  published  anything  on  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  binocular  vision  and  the  principles 
of  the  stereoscope. 

“In  the  year  18:38,’’  he  says,  (“If  I  mistake  not) 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  attention 
of  philosophers  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe  was 
invited  by  Professor  Wheatstone  to  some  remarkable 
phenomena  of  vision  with  two  eyes  ;  and  a  small 
apparatus,  the  stereoscope,  was  lu’esented  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  experiments.” 

“It  did  so  happen,  however,  that  in  the  year  18-‘3(i 
(two  years  previous  to  the  period  afore-mentioned) 
a  protracted  article  signed  “  Theophilus,’’  and  in¬ 
volving  a  detailed  enunciation  of  binocular  plieno- 
raena,  with  their  bathoscopical  restilts,  was  published 
by  me  in  the  Royal  Standard,  daily  paper,  at  Toronto, 
and  such  is  (in  my  opinion)  the  misa];)preheusion 
generally  existing  on  this  interesting  subject,  that 
(even  after  twenty  years  of  ad.litional  information)  1 
am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  remarks  then 
published,  with  a  little  amplitieation,  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  the  generality  of  your  readers.” 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  very 
interesting  article,  occupying  a  whole  page  of 
the  newspaper,  and  shewing,  if  the  paper  by 
‘  Theophilus’  contains  the  same  truths,  that  Mr. 
Maynard  was,  in  183G,  possessed  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  stereoscojre,  and  had  producetl 
relief  by  uniting  objects  at  different  distances  on 
a  plane  surface.  His  observations  on  the  vision 
of  points  are  admirable,  and  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  views  which  I  have  published. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  BREWSTER. 

St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  Nov.  1,  1856. 

No.  VI. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Times." 

Sir, — The  following  observations,  in  reply  to 
Sir  D.  Brewster’s  third  letter,  will,  I  trust,  close 
the  discussion  which  he  has  opened  in  your 
columns : — 

1.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who,  to  distract  attention 
from  the  real  questions  at  issue,  seems  desirous 
to  involve  me  in  a  contest  of  mere  words, 
misrepresents  what  I  said  respecting  our  cor¬ 
respondence  in  1832,  when  he  asserts  that  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  correspondence  with  me  as  proving 
that  he  then  knew  that  I  had  “  invented  the  ste¬ 
reoscope.”  What  I  actually  stated  in  my  first 
letter  to  The  Times  was,  that  I  could  “  show 
from  our  correspondence  that  he  was  aware,  so 
early  as  1832,  that  at  that  time  I  was  preparing 
for  publication  my  memoir  on  the  subject.”  In 
my  second  communication  I  justified  this  state¬ 
ment,  by  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by 
me  to  him,  the  receipt  of  which  letter  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  a  reply,  dated  November  3,  1832.  In 
the  passage  quoted,  I  stated  my  intention  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  “on 
binocular  vision,”  in  which  I  said  “  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  a  series  of  very  curious  optical  illusions, 
which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  original.”  The 


memoir  thus  amioiuiccil  to  Sir  David  siilise- 
(piently  appeared  in  the  Phllo.'idplilnd  I  raiisac- 
tious  of  the  Royal  Socuty,  under  liie  title,  "(Jn 
some  remarkal)le  and  hithertn  mnjlisei  v  i/d  plie- 
nomena  of  l)inocular  vision,”  and  it  enntainej 
a  iidl  deserijition  of  the  enri'iiis  optical  illnsions 
exhibited  by  the  stereoseui»e.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
was  therefore  certainly  aware,  in  1832,  that  I 
was  then  j)reparing  my  memoir  on  tlie  jihe- 
nomena  of  binocular  vision,  however  afterwarda 
he  might  have  forgotten  the  cirenmstance. 

2.  Notwithstanding  Sir  D.  Brewster's  denial 
of  his  requiring  a  proof  that  I  had  constructe<l  a 
stereoscajpe  in  1832,  he  still  affects  to  doubt  ita 
existence  at  that  time.  “  1  tliink,”  says  he, 
“your  readers  will  share  with  nn?  in  the  smjirise 
that  so  remarkal)le  an  invention  as  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  if  actually  constructed  and  exhibited  in 

1832,  shotdd  have  remained  in  Mr.  Wheatstone's 
desk,  and  make  its  appearance  before  the  jinblie 
only  in  1838  !”  If  any  justification  of  the  delay 
in  2)iiblishing  1113^  com})lete  resnlts,  after  1  had 
announced  the  general  tacts,  be  necessary,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  following  cii cninstances. 
Between  the  2)eriods  referred  to,  I  jmblished,  in 

1833,  my  memoir  “on  the  figures  of  vibrating 
surfaces,”  and,  in  1834,  my  memoir  ‘‘on  the  ve- 
locitv‘  of  electricity  and  the  duration  of  electric 
light,”  which  gained  for  me  admission  to  the 
French  Acadimiy  of  Sciences  ;  from  1834  to  1838 
I  was  engrossingly  engageel  in  those  exj)eri- 
ments  relating  to  electrical  phenomena  to  which 
my  last  investigations  had  led  me,  and  from  which 
resulted  all  my  inventions  connected  with  the 
electric  telegraph.  It  is  not  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that,  (luring  this  interval  1  was  obliged 
to  defer  to  a  future  time  the  consideration  of 
subjects  of  less  immediate  interest,  some  of  which 
I  have  not  even  3'et  had  the  o2)2)ortunity  eff' 
resuming. 

3.  I  have  hitherto  avoided  entangling  myself 
inthenieshes  of  controversy  with  so  disputatious 
an  antagonist  as  Sir  D.  Brewster.  I  have  alw'a\-s 
thought  myself  more  uselully  em2)loyed  in  in¬ 
vestigating  new  facts,  than  in  contending  re- 
sjDecting  errors  which  time  will  inevitably  correct. 
I  deny  Sir  David’s  right  to  challenge  me  to  a 
combative  discussion  ;  but  since  nothing  else  will 
satisfy  him,  I  accept  his  defiance,  and  will  under¬ 
take  to  (ooint  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  the  numerous  misapprehensions  and 
misrejiresentations  he  has  made  with  regard  to 
my  researches  on  the  subject  of  binocular  vision, 
and  the  errors  into  which,  I  conceive,  he  has  him 
self  fallen. 

I  was  far  from  thinking,  when  answering  an 
anonymous  letter  in  the  columns  of  The  Times, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  the  same  source 
from  which  had  proceeded  all  the  attacks  which 
have,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  during  the 
last  four  years  been  directed  against  me ;  but 
I  cannot  regret  the  opportunity  which  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  afforded  me  to  correct,  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner,  a  few  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  mis-statements  made.  I  have 
limited  my  replies  to  those  jjoints  only  which 
Sir  David  has  brought  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  others  of  equal  importance,  remain  to 
be  considered  elsewhere. 

4.  Sir  D.  Brewster  still  insists  that  Aguilonius 
and  others  have  anticipated  me  in  the  principle 
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I  dI  the  stereoscope.  None  of  the  particular  facts 
vvhich  Sir  David  has  brought  forward,  constitute, 
3ither  taken  by^themselves  or  together,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  invention,  which  I  maintain  to  be 
what  I  stated  in  my  last  letter.  No  invention 
ever  has  been  made,  nor  any  invention  ever 
will  be  made,  with  respect  to  which  something’ 
involved  in  it  has  not  been  said  or  done  pre¬ 
viously  ;  but  it  is  uncaudid  to  allege  that  such 
or  such  a  thing  is  the  principle  of  a  discovery, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  those  superadded 
ideas  which,  in  combination  with  what  has  been 
previously  known,  constitute  its  originality. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  when 
an  object  of  three  dimensions  is  viewed  while 
the  optic  axes  converge,  two  obviously  dissimilar 
pictures  are  projected  on  the  two  retinse,  how¬ 
ever  strange  it  may  now  appear  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  overlooked,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  distinct  enunciation  of  it  in  any 
author  before  the  date  of  my  first  memoir. 
Euclid,  and  the  subsequent  writers  alluded  to  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  merely  show  that  when  a  solid 
body,  as  a  sphere  or  a  cylinder,  is  seen  with  both 
eyes,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  little  more 
of  its  right  side  is  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  a 
little  more  of  its  left  side  by  the  left  eye. 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Aguilonius  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  dissimilar  pictures  or  perspective 
projections  of  an  object  are  seen  by  the  two  eyes; 
but  he  completely  misrepresents  what  this 
author  says.  In  the  chapter  alluded  to  by  Sir 
David  in  his  second  letter,  and  more  fully  referred 
to  in  his  work  on  the  stereoscope,  (pp.  11-13,) 
the  purpose  of  Aguilonius  is  to  show  that  when 
the  optic  axes  are  directed  towards  an  object 
obliquely,  the  visual  rays  proceeding  from  the 
object  to  the  centres  of  the  eyes,  make,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unequal  length  of  the  axes,  a 
greater  angle  to  one  eye  than  they  do  to  the 
other,  so  that  the  object  is  seen  of  a  different 
magnitude  by  each  eye ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
explain  the  cause  of  distinct  single  vision  in  the 
case  of  the  dissimilar  magnitude  to  each  eye  of 
an  object,  when  viewed  obliquely,  by  assuming 
a  corrective  povfer  to  exist  in  the  mind.  Agui¬ 
lonius  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  dissimilar 
'  figures,  and  lie  expressly  says  that  in  the  direct 
.  iview — that  is,  when  the  eyes  look  immediately 
forward,  and  the  optic  axes  are  equal  in  length — 

■  the  optical  pyramids  formed  by  the  visual  rays 
are  similar. 

i  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  assertions  that  Aguilonius  in 
;  this  chapter  was  treating  of  “  the  union  of  dis- 
I*  similar  pictures  in  each  eye  by  which  a,  solid 
body  is  seen,”  and  was  endeavouring  to  explain 
“why  two  dissimilar  pictures  of  a  solid,  seen  by 
each  eye,  do  not,  when  united,  give  a  confused 
'  and  imperfect  view  of  it,”  are  therefore  quite 
erroneous.  The  passages,  even  as  quoted  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  wouidbe  alone  sufficient  to  show 
this ;  but  he  has  rendered  them  unintelligible 
by  interpolating  references  to  a  diagram  which 
the  author  does  not  give,  and  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  text.  Besides  this,  Sir  David 
misleads  the  reader  by  stating  that  the  passages 
he  quotes  occur  in  the  first  (second)  book  of  the 
I  learned  Jesuit’s  work  “  where  he  is  treating  of 
:  the  vision  of  solids  of  all  forms  (de  genere  illorum 
quos  rh  a-repea  nuncupantur) Now  the  title  of 


the  book  is  De  Radio  Optico  et  Horopters^  and  it 
does  not  in  any  part  treat  of  the  subject  Sir 
David  names  ;  the  sentence  above  quoted  only 
incidentally  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  proposition, 
and  ra  ffrepea,  instead  of  signifying  solid  bodies, 
means,  as  Aguilonius  himself  explains,  certain 
hypothetical  forms,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  op¬ 
tical  pyramids,  having  the  vertices  of  their 
angles  in  the  eye,  and  their  bases  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  objects;  and  he  further  says  that  this  form 
(corporea  forma)  is  a  cone  when  the  base  is  a 
circle,  and  a  pyramid  when  the  base  is  a  tri¬ 
angle,  a  square,  or  a  polygon. 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  David  has  looked  upon 
Aguilonius  through  a  pseudoscope. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  new  candidate  whom 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  brought  forward,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe  that  the  date  givenis  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  public  announcement  of  my 
discovery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  article  in  the 
Toronto  Times  which  enables  me  to  distinguish 
what  the  author  now  additionally  puts  forward 
from  what  he  originally  published.  But  still  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  experiments  related, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  both  wrote  more 
than  a  century  ago;  But  since  the  Canadian 
author  makes  no  allusion  to  the  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  these  eminent  writers,  he  must,  I 
suppose,  according  to  the  law  which  Sir  D. 
Brewster  would  enforce,  be  considered,  “in  the 
history  of  science,”  as  their  independent  dis¬ 
coverer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  WHEATSTONE. 

AthencBum,  Nov.  11, 1856. 


Mr.  Newton,  our  Vice-consul  at  the  beautiful 
island  of  Cos,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  has 
lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  no  less 
noble  discovery  than  a  buried  Greek  city. 
The  admiralty,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
the  news,  with  honourable  promptitude,  sent 
out  in  the  Gorgon,  steam-frigate,  a  complete 
set  of  photographic  Apparatus  and  chemicals, 
together  with  the  materials  required  for  exca¬ 
vations.  We  may  therefore  look  forward  shortly 
to  having  brought  home  to  our  firesides,  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  of  those  priceless  treasures 
which  our  learned  and  indefatigable  Vice-consul 
will  doubtless  rescue  from  the  fate  which  too 
often  awaits  such  relics  of  antiquity. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. Want  of 
space  compels  us  to  defer  these  till  next  number. 
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TOHN  H,  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

^  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  Si 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Piods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  J;c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  CoUodio- Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthw'aite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Dlus- 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshaj.l,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthw'aite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGEAl^HIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  10,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
Tl/I  ESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4| 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List 
forwarded. 

N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

^  MILNER’S  HOLDEAST  AND 
FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
by  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va¬ 
pourisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im¬ 
provements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
51-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
Lock  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
The  strongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
the  world,  employing  nearly  three  Imndrecl  hands, 
assisted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
to  eveiy  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
gate-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


KEDUCTION  IN  J'RICE  OK  I’ll’ tTfuGlAl’ll  li’ 
Ai’l'AliA'I'ITS. 

^^IIE  FIFTH  iiDITloN  of  Horm;  am» 
J-  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  l’b..!Mgra)>bj.- 
Apparatus  and  Alaterials,  witli  kevisld  li-t  <1!'  prii-eK, 
will  be  forwai-ded  to  any  addn•:^s  on  rec  ipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stiimps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  li-^t  also  forwarded  to  Prof  ^-.iunal 
Photograidiers  and  the  Tiade  on  receipt  of  tlu-ir 
business  card. 

121,  1 ’2.  &  193,  Newgate  Street,  I.onuon. 

:V| ORGAN’S  UN  1  VERSAL  RoRTA liu'. 
lO.  CAAI  ERA,  combining  all  tlie  advantages  of  a  1 
Portrait  and  Travelling  Camera. 

E.  G.  Wool), 

Optician  (0  Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Apparatus, 
117,  Cheapside,  London. 

Elementary  Cameia  and  Apparatus,  complete, 
.£2  Is.  (id.,  .£3  13s.  Gd. 

E.  G.  Wood’s  Vitreous  and  Japan  Varrii.iln  s 
for  protecting  Collodion  Pictures,  in  bottles  at 
Is.  Gd.  and  Is. 

E.  G.  Wood’s  Photographic  Catalogue,  2nd  E  litiori 
free  by  post  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 

MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTION. 

D  E  R  B  Y, 

OR  the  raaiiufacturc  and  supply  of  all 

kinds  of  Photograpliic  Apparatus  and  Chemical-., 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Dejtot  for  Trade  Requisites 
of  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  IIoum.s 
on  the  same  terms. 

Lenses  from  15?,.,  Cameras  from  10s.,  Frames  and 
Cases  in  every  variety,  at  lowest  prices. 

A  Glass  Room  for  testing  Lenses,  and  instruction 
freely  to  purchasers. 

.Set  of  Apparatus  complete,  for  Portraits,  warran¬ 
ted,  sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  £3  within  thirty 
miles. 

Superior  Collodion  Gd.  and  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb. 
Very  superior  Negative  Collodion  10s.  per  lb.  Sol  11- 
tiong  supjiiied  ready  for  use,  with  instructions. 

Address  AVILLIAM  ROE,  Photographic  Institu¬ 
tion,  Rotten  Row,  Derby. 

TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intimate  that  he 

lias  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  ; — 

The  Liverpool  6c.  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly, 4d..  post  free,  5d. 
Photographic  Record,  fortnightly,  2d.,  post  free,  3d. 
Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours.  I 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following  U 
Artists : —  n 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  || 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land-  U 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery.  H 

W.  Rodgers’  ATews  in  Kincardineshire:  Abbeys,  I 
Waterfalls,  &c.  I 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Bridges  on  the  B 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest  I 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as  I 
pictures  or  photographs.  ■ 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  always  I 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuary,  I 
ATews  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer-  H 
land,  America,  &c.  H 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes,  ■ 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope.  ■ 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses,  I 
Cameras,  &c.  I 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles.  I 

TRADE  PRICE  LIST  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  f 

16,  SALT  MARKET,  GLASGOW,  f 
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TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

\  GENTLEMAN  who  is  competent  in  both 
tli8  GLASS  and  PAPER  PROCESSES,  and 
ho  has  long  studied  the  Art,  both  practically  and 
leoretically,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a 
rst- class  house,  where  his  services  will  be  appre- 
iated.  The  first  testimonials  given. 

Address,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  F. 
lacfixrlane  &  Co.,  Chemists,  North  Bridge,  Edin- 
urgh. 


PFIOTOGRAPHIC  HOUSE  FOR  SALE. 

4  PORTABLE  GLASS  HOUSE,  15  feet 

A  by  8  feet,  in  good  condition,  and  built  on  an  ex¬ 
tent  plan;  fitted  with  dark  closet,  shutters,  &c. 
ash  price,  ^18. 

Address  F.  C.  Eael,  42,  High-sti-eet,  Worcester. 


HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 

operative  chemists, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

BALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BBIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

dUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
I  Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
3ry  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
ad  aU  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
re  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
tereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
lass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
ost  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

MIAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 
>  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
trk  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
Tally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
le  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
:’0  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
lemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
le  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
f  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  I2s. 
pwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinai'y  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
late  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
gent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wholesale  Photographic 
)epot,  Greenwich,  jwhere  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
ateut  Cabinet  Railv/ay  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
mtaining  full  particulars. 

: E I T IPS  C 0 L L 0 D FOR  P 0 S 
PICTURES, 

Od.per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

j  Nitrate  Bath  . 8s.  Od.  per  pint, 

I  Developing  Solution  . Is.  Cd.  ,, 

I  Fixing  Ditto  . Is.  6d.  „ 

KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
*  »  •  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  all 
I'epared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
iourse  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
[  )lendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
|r  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
I  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
L  black  varnish,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographic  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 

4,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool :  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
uildings.  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Lewis,  Pembroke-place. 

Birmingham  :  E.  Mander,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley :  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 

Agents  wanted  m  the  principal  provincial  towns. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  'MCMILLAN, 

13S,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

Trade  Price  Lists  Sent  Free  on  App:C  cation. 


r  B.  DANCER’S  NEW  PREPARATION 

9  of  COLLODION  for  Negatives  or  Positives. — 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  all  the  Pliotographic 
Processes  supplied  by  J.  B.  DANCER,  Optician, 
43,  Cross  street,  Manchester. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  Nev?  illustrated 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica'- 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

COLLODION  3id.  PER  OUNCE. 

The  Advertiser,  after  long  study  and 
careful  experiments,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  Collodion  at  the  above  low  cost,  which  for  extreme 
sensitiveness,  uniformity  of  action,  and  rich  half 
tones,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  formula  for  making 
the  above  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  13  postage  stamps. 

W.  H.  J.  MUNRO,  DEWSBURY,  YORKSHIRE, 


DEVELOPED  PRINTING  WITH  THE 
CHLORIDES  OF  SILVER. 

WJ.  MIERS’S  PROCESS  (discovered 
»  by  him  in  1853),  is  the  result  of  a  Chemical 
investigation  of  the  subject ;  it  admits  of  a  variety 
of  warm  and  pleasing  tints  on  the  SURFACE  of  any 
quality  of  paper;  no  sulphur  or  other  toning  needed. 
Specimens  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  13  iiostage 
stamps.  Quarter-plate  negatives  printed  at  3s.  per 
dozen. 

15,  LAMB’S  CONDUIT  PASSAGE, 
Red  Lion  Square,  London. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  BOOKS. 

Henry  young’S  catalogue  of  books. 

Part  20,  is  NOW  READY  for  Dehvery, 
Gratis,  on  application.  The  prices  will  he  found,  as 
usual,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

H.  Y.  will  allow  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  from 
the  advertised  prices  of  all  new  books  published 
on  the  usual  terms,  and  on  Wlagazines  and  Periodi¬ 
cals  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

12,  SOUTH  CASTLE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

KING’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

This  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  trial,  to 
he  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitiveness, 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  uniformity  of 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the.  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  drapery  and  whites  equally  preserved. 
It  will  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  months. 
Price  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  6d.  per  lb. 

POSITIVE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION,  keeps 
good  six  months.  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  ounces. 

KING’S  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  produces 
intense  negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  deli¬ 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  Gd.  per  lb. 
H.  N.  KING, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom- Street,  Bath. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCTIESTEU  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOI'RXAI. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

TTNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Cjiaules 

^  Chhvalieu,  inventor  of  the  Double  Conihina- 
don  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  :2!)5  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id. ;  post 
free,  2s.  6d. 

Price  Current  of  Photography,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogire,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  evei’y 
variety;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  rrnequalled 
Patterns  and  Qualitv.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  order  frorrr  the  above  E'^tnbli'slnnent. 


MR.  WALT  ELI  PElii, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOURIST  ON  PAPER, 

(Late  a  Pwpil  of  Robert  Lock,  Esq.,  Regent-st.) 

25,  TAVISTOCK  TERRACE, 

UpPEit  Holloway, 

ISLINGTON,  LONDON. 


ROLLASON’S  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
POSITIVE  PROCESS. 

The  following  Preparations  will  be  found 
to  possess  properties  more  distinctly  uniform 
than  any  which  have  yet  been  offered  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  public. 

They  cannot,  however,  be  worked  separately  with 
the  same  advantage  as  they  can  in  unison,  and  as 
the  Nitrate  Silver  Bath  is  only  charged  in  proportion 
to  its  strength,  its  exclusive  use  for  these  prepara¬ 
tions  is  strongly  recommended.  Its  chief  feature 
consists  in  its  never  getting  out  of  order,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  an  exceedingly  economical  Bath. 
It  also  improves  by  use,  settles  down  freely,  and 
requires  no  filter. 

The  Collodion  affords  brilliant  half-tones,  is  acted 
on,  in  from  one  to  eight  seconds,  rarely  exceeding 
the  latter  ;  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
improving  by  age.  It  holds  a  good  body,  and  resists 
any  amount  of  washing. 

The  Developing  throws  a  rich  white  deposit,  and 
after  filtration  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until 
wholly  consumed. 

Prepared  and  Sold  only  by  A.  ROLLASON,  Patentee 
of  Collodion  Transfers,  &c.,  &c.,  58,  New-street, 
Birmingham. 

Prices  ; — Collodion,  I5s.  per  lb.,  including  Bottle  ; 
Nitrate  Silver  Bath,  8s.  6d  per  pint,  ditto  ditto 
Developing  Solution,  3s.  per  quart,  ditto  ditto 
TERMS-CASH. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’S 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MANUFACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 

FOLDING  CAME RA, with Rackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability.^ 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressm’e  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 


JUST  WHAT  IS  WAN  !  ED! 

Fine  positive  collodion  of 

sensibility,  beautiful  Imlftfjrn  -,,  and  brillian 
blacks  atid  whites,  can  be  mad  by  Mr.  A.  .M  Mu  ixm' 
formula,  for  which  lie  charge-.  One  Sbilliiig.  H 
will  warrant  Collodion  made  hy  hi-,  formiilii  t-.  Lee- 
good  when  iodi/.ed  for  any  iieriod,  and  will  take 
portrait  in  two  seconds  (u-ithont  sunlight),  aft* 
having  been  iodized  twelve  months;  tiiis  will  b 
found  very  simple  to  make,  and  is  all  tliat  is  wunte< 
to  take  children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISGN,  Photographer,  HuNTiNUDOf: 


PHOTOtiR.MMIY. 

Every  requisite  for  the  above  Art  raaj 

he  obtained  Wliolesale  and  lii-tidl  at 

W.  HUE.ME’S  DEI’o'r,  i 

31,  II A  M P  TO  N  S  T R  E  E  T,  R  I R  M I NG  II A  1\ 

PRICE  LISTS  MAY  RE  HAD  ON  AI-|'I,irAT!oN. 

N.B.  Importer  ofErcnch,  Germ  in.  d  American  Good 


ALBUMEN  AI’PARATUS. 

DRY^ING  ROXPiS  with  Levelling  Screw 

— Glass  Separators — Plate  Boxes— Ajqiarati 
for  spreading  evenly — Boxes  for  transferring  I’lati 
to  Slides — Slides  fitted  to  any  Canu’ra  for  changii 
Plates  to  Plate-box — The  best  Stenioscopie  Camera 
use — Francis’s  Portable  Tents  and  enlarging  Camen 
— Spencer’s  first-rate  Albuminized  Papers — Bu 
nisbers  for  finishing  proofs — Bellows  Cameras- 
Large  collection  of  Stereoscopic  Views  and  Comp 
sitions — Binocular  Cameras — New  Printing  Fram 
— Cameras  and  Stands  of  all  kinds,  made  on  tl 
Premises,  by  H.  FRANCIS,  101,  Great  Russe 
street,  London,  W.  C. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

Tenses,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Laiulscap 
^  and  Stereoscopic  ;  Cases,  Trays,  Passe-Partom 
Frames  of  Englisli  and  German  manufacture.  Cl 
micals  of  absolute  i)urity. 

The  above,  with  every  article  required  in  Pho< 
graphy,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  liouse  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  Lists  on  application. 

H.  N.  KING,  42,  MILSOM  STREET,  BAT 


Just  published,  Second  Edition  ls.,per  po.st  Is.  2( 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Gla 

and  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  .simple  din 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  tlie  Collodion,  All 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Pajj 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  metb 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Chari 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photograp:j 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  FlJ 
Street,  London. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAKEHOU 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
J"  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  Americ 


French,  and  German  Photographic  requisi 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Estabb 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity. 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answ-ered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  wh 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  supei 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  ■ 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  S( 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities 
per  oz.  A  liberal  alloivance  to  large  dealers.  I 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  S( 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  P 
Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  attended 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCPIESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


OPTICIAN 

71, 


C.  H.  CHADBURN, 

AND  INSTRUMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 


MAKER. 


ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

anufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
ipers  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

,4dl  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
"h.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises.  _ 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONO’S  New  illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


liT  T.  FISHER  is  now  able  to  supply  his 

^  “  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,”  to  the  manu- 

cture  of  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  time 
id  attention,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it,  at 
)3.  per  lb. 

WISHER’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

.  stands  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  detail  and 
'adation  of  light  and  shade ;  it  retains  its  qualities 
ir  months.  Price  9s.  per  lb.  Developing  Solution 
3.  per  gallon. 

ust  published.  Second  Edition,  price  6d.  post  free,  7d. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

JL  containing  simple  and  concise  directions  for  the 
ollodion,  Albumenized,  Waxed  Paper,  Calotype,  and 
ry  Collodion  Processes,  with  instructions  for  taking 
tereoscopic  Pictures,  and  colouring  Photographs. 

F.  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner-street,  London. 

LEICESTER. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
L  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
ription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality.  


TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

\/rESSRS.  SIMPSON,  MAULE,  and 

jIjL  NICHOLSON,  1  and  2,  Kennington  Road, 
jONDON,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
ised  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there- 
bre  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac- 
,ure  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin- 
:eadence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
5ach  preparation.  _ _ _ 


EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COEOUR- 

ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  Gd., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion,  whereby  aU  the  common  powder  colours 
will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over  the 
plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum,  espe¬ 
cially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
J  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

I  Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Is.  per  oz. 

(  Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
f  Passe  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s.  and  5s. 
fper  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formulae,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE  NEW  DARK  BOX. 

ESSRS.  T.  OTTEVVILL  AND  GO., 

Photographic  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  the  Pubhc  generally,  that 
they  have  adapted  their  DARK  BOXES  for  every 
description  of  Stereoscopic  and  other  Cameras, 
whereby  the  prepared  plates  to  any  number  may  be 
transferred  to  the  camera  in  sunshine  without  the 
slightest  injury. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Sent  on  Application. 
Manufactory,— 21,  CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
ISLINGTON,  LONDON. 


iM’ 


G.  R.  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,  CHEMICALS,  &c. 
O AMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 
O  of  Silver  Bath,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order.  Positive  Case  Os.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7s. 

G.  R.  Berry  is  prepared  to  produce  Photogi’aphs  on 
Ornamental  Stained  Glass  of  any  size  and  description. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

^  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEURS. 
^UHE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD 
jL  AND  AMATEURS’  GUIDE.”  Published 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month,  price  2d.  No. 
10,  for  October  15th,  is  now  ready.  The  previous 
numbers  have  contained  all  the  popular  Photographic 
Processes,  each  process  being  complete  in  one  number. 

Also,  “'photographic  MANIPULATION  ; 
THE  CALOTYPE  &  COLLODION  PROCESSES,” 
complete  in  one  Pamphlet,  jirice  Gd.  This  Pamphlet 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  London  Press  to  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Agent  for  each  of  the  above  Works,  Mr.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  33,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool. 

CHASED  MATTS. 

Elisha  mander,  photographic 

FRAME  &  CASE  MANUFACTURER,  has 
always  on  hand,  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameras,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  various  qualities, 
Stereoscopes  with  Crystal  Palace  and  other  Views, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  all  articles 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  II  by  3  L 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  T3.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  pictures  the  same  size,  for  T2. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  much  admired 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Collo¬ 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Martin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOW  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PIIOTOORAPIHC  JOlHiNAI.. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.— Members  have  free  admission  to  ih 
Inaugural  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  David  Street,  which  includi-'i  the  Societji 
Collection  of  Photographs,  among  which  will  be  found  Works  by  the  lirst  Artists. 

Manchester,  Ibth  January,  ih'dT.  SAM  CEL  CO'I'IWM,  llos.  Se 


a.  U  .  B  E  11  K  Y  , 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LlVERPOOl 

LABOR  A  TOR  Y,— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKESIIEAD. 

Tenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  onh-r. 

A  All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  ])rei)ared  by  tl 
formulse  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  !Jd.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  inten- 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  :  the  varied  hues  of  the  landscai)e,  as  well  as  the  accessories  of  Po 
traits  from  the  life,  are  rendered  with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  gradation  witliout  solarization  of  tlie  skic.'s  ( 
the  high  lights. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  preserves  the  quadrupled  sensibility  of  the  collodionized  plates  for  son 
hours;  the  development  exactly  the  same  as  plain  collodion.  Is.  peroz.,  Pds.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  for  direct  positives  on  glass,  No,  1  and  No.  •?,  produces  brilliant  whites,  with  tl 
greatest  delicacy  of  half  tones,  10s.  per  lb.,  9d.  per  oz.  Negative  Silver  Bath,  10s.  per  lb..  Positive  ditt 
8s.  per  lb. 

Paper  Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  dryin 
transparent,  and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  ]\Ir.  Beny  recoivt 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Second  Privat 
Operating  Pmom,  with  glass  roof,  for  pupils.  A  Portrait  Room,  fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  Eiest  Fdoor. 


NEW  ERA  IN  ART. 

DRAWN  FROM  NATURE  BY  LIGHT,  &  ENGRAVED  ON  COPPER  BY  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICm 
‘^STAMPED  IN  NATURE’S  MOULD.” 

Now  Publishing, 

PHOTOaRAPHIC  ART  TREASURES. 

(NATURE  AND  ART  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ART  AND  NATURE.) 
i  MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTION  of  Subjects  Engraved  by  the  Photo-Galvan 

A  Company’s  Patent  Process  from  Choice  Photographic  and  other  Oi’iginals,  by  the  most  Eminer 
Artists  and  Photogi’aphers. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  now  ready :  Choice  Proofs  lOs.  Qd.,  Proofs  7s.  6d.,  Prints  5s.  the  Part;  Four  Plates  in  eac) 

Part  I.  CONTENTS.  Part  II. 

York  Minster.  By  Roger  Fenton.  I  Don  Quixote  in  his  Study.  By  Lake  Price. 

Cedars,  Monmouthshire.  By  Roger  Fenton.  Crimean  Braves.  By  Cundall  and  Hewlett. 

Raglan  Castle,  The  Porch.  By  Roger  Fenton.  Lynmouth,  Devon.  By  Lebhens  Colls. 

Ragian  Castle,  The  Watergate.  By  Roger  Fenton,  j  Hampton  Court,  on  Thames.  By  Enger  Fenton. 

N.B. — By  this  New  and  Beautiful  Art  of  Engraving,  the  liability  to  fade,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Colour 
so  objectionable  in  Photographs,  is  obviated,  while  the  detail  and  touch  of  Nature  is  faithfully  preserved. 

Inventor, — HERR  PRETSCH.  Photographer  to  the  Company, — ROGER  FENTON. 

All  Communication^  to  be  addressed  to  the  Company’s  General  IManager,  AVILLIAM  H.  BOSLEI 
LONDON:  PATENT  PHOTO-GALVANO  COMPANY,  HOLLOWAY. 


FOR  PEST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS 


INCHES. 

POLISHED  POLISHED  PLATE 

PLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  PLA  FE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS. 

COLOURED  GLASS 
lOR  POSITIVES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 
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d. 
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improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 


Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographeis  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and  th 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  the; 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENW'OOU,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  m  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Office, 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— Jan.  15,1857. 
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Edited  by  WM.  CROOKES,  Esq.,  15,  Stanley-st.,  Bbompton,  London,  S.W. 
Published  on  the  1st  and  Ihih  of  each  Month, 

^EW  Series.] _ No.  3.-FEBRUAUY  l,  1857. _ [stopped  4d. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY. STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ITAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
lade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Ross,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
ire,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
leir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
leir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
'r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
urner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
dine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
ollodion,  or  Caiotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
ires,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  haths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
recesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  pracJical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
langes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulm  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
irrespondence  mamtained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  A'2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool 

i  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

■  SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OP  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

I  N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

^  Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including— 

!  CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
I  A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 

I  Alhumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
i  Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

jjUYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
I  onials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  waiwant  the  assertion  that 
;  iherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
lie  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

i  In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
ittles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
HOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

ViRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
I  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
j!  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

IYPO  COLOURING  BATH.— For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

I  'YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
f  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address ; — 
i  RICHARD  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
ad  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
IDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

f  Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

London;  Hobne  &  TnoRNXHWAiTE,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baili.iere,  219,  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
4NCER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  (53,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Siimmer-row. 
u^in;  J. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &! 2,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh  :  James  Wood, 
,  Pni.ce  ssti'eet.  Gl.asgow:  Willi  am. Love,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket. 
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Gr  R  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,*  CHEMICALS,  &c. 

CAMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 
C?  of  Silver  Batli,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  the  neces- 
saiy  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order.  Positive  Case  Gs.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7  s. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

WHOLESALE  1TIUT0GRA1*H  1C  DEPOT. 
DANIEL  lADMILLAN, 

139,  FLEET-STJIKKT,  LOXUOX. 
Trade  Price  Lists  Sent  Free  on  Ai'i'i.icATioit 

T  B.  DANCER’S  NEW  J’REPARA  TION 

^  •  of  COLLODION  for  Negatives  or  Positives.— 
Apparatus  and  Cliemicals  for  all  the  I’liotographI# 
Processes  supplied  by  J.  B.  DANCER,  Oi'tk.iaii, 
43,  Cross  street,  M.vnciiester. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 

AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
'TOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 

V  Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  every 
variety;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequalled 
Patterns  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 

Just  Published. 

T)LAND  AND  LONir'S  New  Illustrated 
-L>  CATATDGUE  OF  PHOT0GR.MTIIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  liad  on  applies 
tion,  or  in  course  of  jtost. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &e. 

Now  Ready, 

CTEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Torquay, 

Exeter,  Powderham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  Babbicombe,  Petit  Tor,  kleaclfoot, 
Torre  Abbey,  Upton,  Barton,  Iv'y  Bridge,  River  Erme, 
Devonport  Dockyard,  Keyham  Dockyard,  Mount 
Wise,  Devonport,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  Turkish 
Man  of  War,  “Peiki  Zaffer,”  H.M.S.  Jean  D’Acre, 
&c.  &c. 

C.  Fowler,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  The  trade  supplied. 

pHOTOGRAPILY. — Gratis,  Air.  Tiiomas’i 

-L  enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  o 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-lodi<le  of  Silver, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  o 
may  bo  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c*..  10,  Pall  Mall. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T7  VERY  requisite  for  the  ahove  Art  ma 
-Li  be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 

W.  HUIAIE’S  DEPOT, 

34,  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGIIAJ^ 
trice  lists  may  be  had  on  arblication, 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  cC'  American  Good 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 
O  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinaiy 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  pai’t  of  a  second,  -with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wliolesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  |where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  fuU  particulars. 

lANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAPEHOUSI 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  Americai 
•  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisitei 
Purchasers  wiU  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establisl 
ment,  where  every  ai’ticle  is  kept  in  Quantity.  N 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  whic 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superic 
quahty  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  < 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  tlie  day.  IMay  be  ha 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Sob 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9i 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Fu 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Sob 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  y 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Po 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atte 
ded  to. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

I^ILLIAM  KLOEN,  Wheeler-street,  Bir- 
V  V  mingham,  and  DANIEL  JONES,  Church- 
street,  Liverpool,  PATENTEES  FOR  TAKING 
DIRECT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES  upon 
Enamelled  Metal  Tablets,  Papier  Mache,  and  other 
substances. 

Having  obtained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters 
Patent  for  the  above,  we  beg  to  point  out  the  nume¬ 
rous  advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this 
process,  by  which  Glass,  being  so  liable  to  be  broken, 
is  entirely  superseded :  and  the  effect  in  durability 
and  appearance  by  the  use  of  these  Tablets  far  excels 
the  old  system  of  using  Glass  Plates,  and  the  cost  a 
mere  trifle  more ;  for  Portraiture  it  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  cannot  be  broken,  which  Glass  is  so  liable  to ; 
it  is  also  applicable  for  taking  direct  Photographic 
Pictures  upon  Metal  and  Papier  Mache  Trays, 
Writing  Desks,  Folios,  and  every  description  of 
Japanned  Articles,  &c. 

licenses  granted ;  for  terms  apply  as  above. 

KING’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 
^HIS  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  trial, 

-L  be  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitivenc 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  uniformity 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the  gradation 
fight  and  shade  vrith  a  delicacy  and  softness  unsi 
passed.  The  drapery  and  whites  equally  preservi 

It  wiU  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  montl 
Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6d.  per  lb. 

POSITIVE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION,  kee 
good  six  months.  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  ounc 

KING’S  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  produi 
intense  negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  d( 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6cl.  per  lb. 

H.  N.  KING, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
42,  Milsom-Street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pho 
[  graphic  Journal. 
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NOW  READY,  _ 

Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Lettered, 

Vols.  1,  3,  &  3,  of  the 

VERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL 

(Fint  Series— 1864— 1855  d  1850.) 
separate  Vols.  4s.  6d.  each.  The  Three  Vols. 
bound  in  One,  11s. 

Liverpool :  Henry  Greenwood,  Printer  and  Puh- 
her,  16,  Canning  Place.  London:  Horne  and 
lORNTHWAiTE,  133,  Ncwgate-street.  And  may  be 
d  through  any  of  the  Agents  for  this  Journal,  or 
y  Bookseller. 


OHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope¬ 
rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
ve  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
ist  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
!ry  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 
Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
1  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
akers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  (fee. 
Ietemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
TTA  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


XHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER. 
LBUMENIZED  PAPER,  as  employed 

-  by  Mr.  R.  F.  BARNES  in  the  reproduction  of 
highly  admired  Dry  Collodion  Views  of  “  Lon- 
i  and  its  Environs,”  now  on  view  at  the  London 
olographic  Exhibition,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
lenham,  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Manufac- 
3s,  Manchester ;  size  33  in.  X 18  in.,  15s.  per  quire. 
Co  be  obtained,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  W. 
jTon,  Operative  Chemist,  146,  Holhorn  Bars,  E.C., 
of  the  Manufacturers. 

iARNES  and  JUDGE,  Photographic  Ai’tists,  64a, 
V  Bond-street,  London,  W. 


[OLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

bilee  Bxhldings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
fESSRS.  NE'WTON,  Manufacturers  of 
L  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  (fee..  Importers  of 
?|neh,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
i:jag  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
ateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
lery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
cjdy.  Apparatus  complete,  from  30s.  upwards.  A 
i'  rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  (fee.,  for  Portraits,  4J 
Lies  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly, 
j  All  Articles  Warranted. 

jountry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
.(Jintageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
1^'eoscopes,  (fee.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
h  ates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
it  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  Eng- 
:  and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List 
0  arded. 

*  |.R. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 
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FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
^j^be  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va- 
Ulisation  at  313°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
fements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
ttU  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure), 
strongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 
i^'ILNER’S  PHOENIX  (313°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
KjERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
1  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands., 
^i^  ted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
>  very  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 

, i<l .-street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
01  street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


POSITIVE  TINTING. 

The  proper  method  of  Tinting  Positives 
with  Dry  Colours,  and  a  receipt  for  making  a 
good  transparent  Varnish  at  a  cost  of  4d.  per  oz., 
that  will  take  any  amount  of  colour,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  30  postage  stamps,  by  George  Johnson, 
Photographer,  6,  Dodsworth’s  Court,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
nOLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

vJ  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  131, 133,  &  133,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

131, 133,  <fc  133,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


MORGAN’S  UNIVERSAL  PORTABLE 

CAMERA,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Portrait  and  Travelling  Camera. 

E.  G.  WOOD, 

Optician  (&  Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Apparatus, 
Il7,  Cheapside,  London. 

Elementary  Camera  and  Apparatus,  complete, 
^3  7s.  6d.,  .63  13s.  6d. 

E.  G.  Wood’s  Vitreous  and  Japan  Varnishes 
for  protecting  Collodion  Pictures,  in  bottles  at 
Is.  6(1.  and  Is. 

E.  G.  Wood’s  Photographic  Catalogue,  2ud  Edition 
free  by  post  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 

TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intimate  that  he 

has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  (fe  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly, 4d..  post  free,  5d. 
Photographic  Record,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free,  3d. 
Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscoiiio  Views  of  the  following 
Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  (fee. 

G.  W.  Wilson's  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  (fee. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Bridges  on  the 
Doveron,  <fec.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  aiwaj  s 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuary, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  (fee. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes, 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  (fee. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles, 

TRADE  TRICE  LIST  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PIIOTOGR.VnilC  ESTARLISHMEN 

lai,  ]3a,  d  las,  newgate  street,  London. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment ; 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  OWN  1\IANUFACTURE. 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st., — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  tlie  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  fornnila  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angle.s. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  airanged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chem: 
rdnge,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  inve.stigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  sti 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  len^ 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used] 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separatelyi 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictm’es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heii 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  6d.  each. 

BATHS  G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  43.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUM ENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  'll 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire.  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  '3i 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £;[ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  cfe  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURiAl 
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r  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  journalist  to 
inounce  a  discovery  which  promises  such  im- 
Drtant  results  as  the  one  which  now  appears 
|i  our  columns.  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago  it 
;  as  announced  by  Professor  Moser,  of  Konigs- 
erg,  that  many  bodies  had  the  power  of  leaving 
tvisible  impressions  of  themselves  on  smooth 
!  irfaces  with  which  they  had  been  for  some 
me  in  contact,  even  in  darkness;  which 
'  cages  could  be  rendered  visible  by  breathing 
pon  them.*  Attempts,  which  were  partially 
iC(!essful,  were  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Hunt, 

I )  obtain  more  permanent  impressions  by  em- 
‘  loying  the  vapour  of  mercury  or  iodine  instead 
j  F  the  breath ;  and  as  it  was  thought  that  heat 

Ilayed  an  active  part  in  producing  the  effects, 
e  proposed  that  the  name  of  Thermography 
lould  be  given  to  these  phenomena.  Here  all 
iue  to  further  examination  seemed  to  be  lost ; 
lany  an  investigating  mind  had  been  from 
me  to  time  turned  to  the  subject,  but  without 
iscovering  anything  of  importance,  until  re- 
mtly  Mr.  W.  K.  Grove,  our  world-renowned 
hysicist,  stepped  in,  and  by  a  series  of  ad- 
lirably-de vised  experiments,  has  brought  all 
le  hitherto  inexplicable  phenomena  into  rela- 
011  with  electrical  and  other  sciences.  His 
xperiments  in  detail  are  given  in  the  Philoso- 
hical  Transactions  ;  and  although  of  the  highest 
iterest  and  importance,  would  occupy  too 
luch  of  our  space.  The  abstract  which  appears 
1  our  columns  is  quoted  from  that  well-known 
eriodical,  Chambers’'  Journal,  for  which  it  has 
een  prepared  by  a  gentleman  of  high  scientific 
Landing.  The  concluding  paragraph  cannot 
dl  to  be  of  special  interest  to  photographers, 
pening  as  it  does  an  almost  boundless  field  of 
nquiry,  and  bidding  fair  to  rival  in  practical 
nportance  the  very  discovery  of  photography 
|:self. 

’  For  some  time  previous  to  the  eclipse  of  the 
loon,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  October 
'3th,  1856,  great  preparations  were  being  made 
t  the  establishment  of  M.  Porro,  the  celebrated 
ptician  and  instrument  maker,  at  Paris,  in 
rder  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  series  of  photo- 
raphic  images  of  our  satellite  during  her  pas- 

*  The  following  simple  expenment,  which  can  be  tried  by 
ly  one,  will  show  the  nature  of  these  curious  impressions  ; — 
|ut  any  design  or  word  through  a  piece  of  card,  and  lay  tliis 
1  any  smooth  polished  surface,  such  as  a  looking-glass  or 
ble ;  then  breathe  on  the  figure  with  a  sharp  quick  move- 
ent,  and  at  once  carefully  remove  the  card,  without  however 
ibbing  the  sm-face  ;  the  moisture  from  the  breath  will  be  seen 
aickly  evaporating,  and  soon  the  polish  will  be  as  undimmed 
>  at  first.  Now,  by  quickly  breathing  over  the  place,  the  figure 
ill  instantly  start  into  existence,  black  on  a  white  ground, 
ith  an  accuracy  truly  remarkable.  For  hours  afterwards  the 
inooth  surface  retains  the  latent  impression,  which  can  at  will 
e  called  into  existence  by  the  action  of  the  breath.— Ed. 
&  M.  P,  J. 


sage  through  the  earth’s  shadow.  His  monster 
object-glass,  upwards  of  twenty  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  forty-nine  feet  focal  length,  the  largest 
and  best  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  produced 
in  France,  was  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  Owing 
to  the  imperfect  mechanism  which  was  used  to 
keep  the  sensitive  plate  following  the  image  of 
the  moon,  the  results  are  not  quite  so  sharp  as 
could  be  desired ;  and  although  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  when  the  rare  occur¬ 
rence  which  they  record  is  considered,  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonderful  lunar 
maps  photographed  in  this  country.  MM. 
Bertsch  and  Arnauld  have  recently  presented 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  memoir 
on  the  subject,  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
insert  in  full,  feeling  assured  that  our  readers 
will  peruse  it  with  as  much  interest  as  we  our¬ 
selves  did. 

In  our  last  number  we  instituted  some  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  catalogues  of  the  London, 
Manchester,  and  Edinburgh  Photographic  Ex¬ 
hibitions,  very  much,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  parent  society ;  turn  we  now 
from  the  catalogues  themselves  to  the  contents 
of  the  respective  exhibitions  whose  representa¬ 
tives  they  are,  and  here  some  curious  differences 
occur.  Arranging  their  contents  in  a  tabular 
form,  and  supposing  the  number  of  pictures*  to 
be  the  same  in  each,  viz.,  iOOO,  we  have  the 
following  result : — 


Collodion. 

_ 

"2 

S  A 

P  0, 

Calotype 

j  Albumen. 

\  Miscellaneous 

Dry  Collodion 
Processes,  &c. 

Portraits. 

London  . 

825 

66 

41 

8 

60 

170 

Manchester . . 

649 

200 

111 

30 

10 

87 

Edinburgh  . . . 

000 

51 

232 

70 

47 

2f0 

Several  of  these  numbers,  it  is  true,  must  be 
modified  before  any  accurate  comparisons  can  be 
drawn  between  them.  F or  instance — in  portraits, 
those  in  the  London  exhibition  consist  chiefly 
of  well-known  persons,  and  thus  possess  general 
interest ;  while  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  few  soli¬ 
tary  exceptions,  they  are  likenesses  of  the 
private  friends  of  the  exhibitors,  and  so  of 
no  public  interest  whatever.  In  the  Man¬ 
chester  exhibition  also  very  many  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  pictures  are  by  foreign  artists ;  but  these 
only  serve  to  render  the  differences  still  more 
striking.  When(!e  is  it  that  our  Manchester 
photographers  have  such  a  large  preponderance 
of  waxed  paper  pictures,  outnumbering  London 
upwards  of  three,  and  Edinburgh  nearly"  four 

*  In  reality  they  are — London,  726;  Manchester,  081  ; 
Edinburgh,  875. 
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limes  ?  In  calotype,  too,  Edinburgh  has  almost 
six  times  the  proportion  of  London,  and  double 
that  of  Manchester  ;  while  in  the  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  the  numbers  show  still  greater  dissimi¬ 
larity.  What  a  strange,  yet  interesting  train  of 
thought  is  suggested  b^y  the  above  !  —a  particu¬ 
lar  process,  from  accidental,  local,  or,  perhaps 
even  geographical  causes,  becoming  as  it  were 
rooted  to  one  spot.  Is  it  that  among  our 
grander,  more  mountainous  north  country  sce¬ 
nery,  photography  demands  of  the  artist  such 
long  and  laborious  excursions,  that  collodion  is 
inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  recourse 
must  be  had  to  more  manageable  processes? 
There  must  be  some  cause,  other  than  accident, 
for  these 'remarkable  discrepancies. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Maske- 
lyne  with  a  full  account  of  the  prepared  plate 
box  exhibited  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  January  8th, 
1857.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  his 
description  in  our  columns,  and  trust  that  the 
clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  it  is  written 
will  render  any  diagrams  unnecessary. 


TPIE  RECENT  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON. 

Lunah  Photography: 

By  M.  M.  Bertsch  and  Arnauld. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  M.M. 
Bertsch  and  Arnauld  of  their  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  Lunar  Photography  : — 

The  object  glass  of  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
49  feet  focus,  by  which  the  lunar  image  was 
formed,  Avas  mounted  equatorially  in  a  garden, 
and  moved  on  a  cast  iron  platform,  supported 
by  masonry  of  the  most  solid  kind.  The  glass, 
which  had  not,  however,  received  the  last  touch 
from  M.  Porro,  Avas  nevertheless  perfectly  achro¬ 
matic,  of  a  very  fair  polish,  and  gave  a  tolerably 
sharp  image.  The  sensitive  plate  Avas  kept  at  the 
focus  in  a  holder  Avhich  moves  on  four  rollers, 
running  along  two  grooves  in  the  plane  of 
motion  of  the  image.  This  arrangement  Avas 
drawn  along,  so  as  to  exactly  follow  this  moAm- 
ment,  by  a  clock,  the  rate  of  which  should,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  uniform  and  isochronous  for 
at  least  10  seconds. 

M.  Porro,  was  doubtful  whether,  with  such  a 
focal  length  as  49  feet,  so  feeble  a  light  as  that 
of  the  moon,  diffused  over  an  area  of  nearly  six 
inches  diameter,  could  impress  our  sensitive 
surface  strong  enough  to  give  a  negative  in  a 
sufBciently  short  time.  Consequently  he  was 
unwilling  either  to  go  to  the  expense  of  clock¬ 
work  movement  which  should  answer  all  the 
desired  purposes,  or  arrange  the  plate-holder  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  not  on  a  framework  of 
wood,  but  on  metallic  grooves  fixed  to  the 
stage,  and  by  which  means  the  jerking  move¬ 
ment  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  motive  power  used  in  this  preliminary 
experiment  was  one  of  an  old  construction, 
governed  by  the  usual  fan  regulator,  and  the 
fusee  of  which  was  not  in  proper  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  spring.  As  the  plate  could 
only  be  moved  along  by  irregular  jolts,  we 
were  unable,  even  in  ten  seconds,  to  obtain 
anything  but  a  series  of  superimposed  images, 
a  little  Avay  out  of  the  line  of  the  moon’s 


motion,  and  consetpicntly  indistinct.  On  on' 
of  our  j)ictures  can  be  seen  as  many  as  si: 
images,  one  over  the  other  at  (‘xtrcnidy  ininut 
distances  apart. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  drawbacks  to  th 
sharpness  of  the  image,  the  exi)erinn  ut  has,  w 
afliirm,  completely  succeeded.  In  a  plmtegraphi 
point  of  vieAV,  altliough  the  motion  of  tli 
plate  across  the  field  only  allowed  tlic  centr? 
rays  to  act  during  a  very  short  time,  our  trial 
have  given  us  perfect  negatives.  During  tli 
continuance  of  the  eclii)Be  Ave  took  three  pu 
tures,  one  in  10,  another  in  15,  and  the  third  in  2 
seconds.  All  three  Avere  successful,  and  are  gooj 
negatives,  although  developed  Avith  pyrogallij 
acid  alone,  without  employing  any  of  t  he  accehj 
rating  agents  Avhich  science  places  at  oij 
disposal.  The  mechanical  imperfections  Avhic 
Ave  Avere  unable  to  overcome,  must  be  remen 
bered ;  neither  the  object  glass  nor  plate-holdi 
moving  smoothly,  but  by  jolts,  and  thus  causin 
dust  to  be  raised,  some  of  Avhich  has  fallen  o 
the  sensitive  surface  and  given  rise  to  stain 
AlloAvance  Avill  also  be  made  for  a  temporar 
location  in  a  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  nigh 
and  at  a  season  when  the  damp  made  us  unab 
to  clean  the  glasses  perfectly. 

If  these  scA'eral  causes  have  made  us  unab 
to  present  to  you  perfect  impressions,  and  sue 
as  we  may  certainly  hope  to  obtain  under  bett 
circumstances,  this  cx])eriment  at  least  prov< 
that,  Avith  moist  collodion,  by  approaching 
its  combinations  the  limit  Avhich  scparati 
spontaneous  reduction  from  that  brought  abo 
by  light  alone,  such  an  extraordinary  seiif 
tiveness  can  be  obtained  to  so  feeble  a  light ; 
that  of  the  moon  as  to  give  a  negative  suf 
ciently  intense  for  printing  any  number  of  go 
positives. 

Our  first  picture,  taken  at  lOh.  1'  20”,  ai 
only  being  exposed  20  seconds,  is  consequent 
the  least  indistinct;  the  next,  taken  at  llh. 
30",  was  exposed  15  seconds,  but  the  groov 
not  being  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  moc 
the  image  is  draAvn  out,  as  it  Avere,  Avhich  mak 
it  altogether  confused.  The  third  Avas  tak 
at  Oh.  41'  5",  that  is  to  say  at  the  time  when  t 
moon  had  left  the  earth’s  shadoAv,  and  sho' 
this  interesting  fact  that  the  portion  of 
moon  which  Avas  still  enveloped  in  the  pcnui, 
bra,  reflected  no  chemical  rays,  although 
could  only  detect  a  diminution  of  about  or 
tenth  in  intensity. 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  M.  Poi 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  assisted 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  modit 
his  apparatus  to  suit  the  requirements  of  phf> 
graphy.  It  will  be  learned  with  pleasure,  tl 
assured  by  this  preliminary  experiment  of 
power  of  the  means  employed,  he  intends  to 
construct  machinery  capable  of  producing  i  i 
uniform  movement,  and  to  place  his  beauti  (■' 
object-glass  in  such  favourable  circumstan  i: 
as  shall  ensure  complete  success. 


We  see  from  an  abstract  of  a  letter  frona  j| 
Gr.  P.  Bond,  of  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambrid 
U.S.,  dated  Nov.  7,  1856,  given  in  t\\e  Mont 
Notices  of  the  Royal  AstronornAcal  Sockty,  t 
they  are  preparing,  on  a  large  scale,  for  ren( 
ing  experiments  in  lunar  photography. 
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lHE  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
he  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  Tues- 
lay  evening,  January  20th  :  Mr.  Corey,  one  of 
he  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair. 

The  new  members  having  been  proposed,  the 
;hairman  remarked  that  the  address  which  he 
lad  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  meeting  of  the 
>th  instant  (the  first  of  the  session),  had  been 
vithheld  owing  to  his  illness  and  consequent 
bsence,  and  briefly  alluded  to  one  or  two  sug- 
,^estions  it  contained  as  worth  the  notice  of  the 
Pciety.  Beyond  the  time-honoured  observance 
f  the  custom  that  the  President  pro  tern,  should 
ddress  the  members  on  the  progress  and  inter- 
I  sts  of  the  Society,  it  was  eminently  desirable 
ihat  their  failures  and  successes,  as  well  as  their 
general  achievements,  should  be  reviewed,  to 
jjuide  them  in  similar  difficulties  should  they 
gain  occur,  and  to  reanimate  them  to  renewed 
rdour.  He  then  suggested  that  with  a  view 
0  the  correction  and  prevention  of  errors,  a 
etailed  report  of  the  preceding  meeting  should 
le  read  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society.  This 
le  considered  desirable,  as  affording  each  mem- 
ler  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  he 
aight  have  stated  hurriedly  or  imperfectly  on 
.  previous  evening.  After  some  discussion  it 
vas  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
lead  at  each  meeting  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
hgs  as  printed  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Viotographie  Journal. 

I  The  letter  of  condolence  with  Lord  Ellesmere, 
i.'  atron  of  the  society,  forwarded  on  behalf  of 
ij  he  members,  to  his  son.  Lord  Brackley,  expres- 
i!  ing  the  deep  regret  of  the  Society  at  the  severe 
‘  nd  dangerous  illness  of  the  noble  Earl,  was 
hen  read,  together  with  Lord  Brackley’s  reply. 

Mr.  Bell  having  been  requested  to  give 
ome  information  respecting  the  Manchester 
exhibition,  which  he  had  that  day  visited,  stated 
hat  he  considered  it  well  worth  inspection ; 
ts  staple  interest,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
lot  confined  to  pictures  of  local  production, 
hough  it  contained  many  of  considerable  excel- 
ence  produced  in  the  vicinity.  He  alluded  to 
he  numerically  large  proportion  of  prints  from 
vax  paper  and  calotype  negatives  relatively  to 
hose  from  collodion  (those  of  Bisson  Freres  not 
leing  considered),  as  remarkable,  and  as  con¬ 
trasting  with  that  of  the  London  Exhibition,  in 
irhich  the  entire  preponderance  seemed  in  favour 
J  collodion,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  some 
■  f  the  finest  prints  were  produced  from  paper 
Negatives.  The  majority  of  the  prints  had  been 
hade  in  the  direct  manner,  a  small  proportion 
nly  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  or  Sir  W.  J.  Newton’s  pro- 
'  ess ;  but  in  instances  where  the  same  negative 
(lad  been  printed  in  both  methods,  the  results 

Ippeared  to  offer  no  very  marked  difference. 

The  Chairman  then  exhibited  some  experi- 
oental  pictures  by  the  oxymel  and  gelatine 
orocesses,  observing  that  Mr.  Berry  and  himself 
lad  been  investigating  the  relative  excellences 
)f  oxymel,  gelatine,  and  dextrine,  but  that  Mr. 
Berry’s  time  having  been  engrossed  by  other 
nvestigations,  he  had  not  been  able  to  complete 
lis  series  of  experiments. 

The  gelatine  negative  was  by  far  the  more 
Jrilliant  and  effective,  but  appeared  if  any 
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thing  too  intense,  and  likely  to  print  with  in¬ 
sufficient  half  tone.  The  oxymel  negative  how¬ 
ever  was  taken  in  a  high  wind,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  thought  it  probable  that  but  for  this 
circumstance  the  oxymel  negative  would  have 
printed  as  well  as  the  gelatine,  perhaps  better ; 
the  time  of  exposure  in  each  case  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Montagu  Marriott’s  stereoscopic  camera, 
for  the  production  of  two  stereoscopic  slides,  or 
four  distinct  pictures  on  one  glass,  was  then 
exhibited,  and  attracted  considerable  attention 
by  its  ingenious  and  elegant  construction,  as  well 
as  portability,  gained  without  sacrifice  of  firm¬ 
ness  or  stability. 

We  annex  drawings — No.  1,  of  the  front  of 
the  camera ;  No.  2,  of  the  back ;  shewing  the 
interior  division  of  the  body  of  the  camera  into 
cells,  by  vertical  partitions  intersected  at  right 
angles  in  the  centre. 

No.  1. 


A,  moveable  disc  ;  B,  lens ;  C,  camera  frame, 
shewing  flexile  arrangement  to  secure  prepared 
collodion  glasses,  and  clamp  the  frame  when 
fitted ;  D,  graduated  slide. 

The  loose  piece  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
camera  when  the  slide  is  put  in,  is,  when  packed, 
slid  into  the  groove  at  the  bottom,  in  place  of 
the  bar,  for  greater  portability. 

Mr.  Marriott  proposes  the  use  of  dry  collodion, 
and  the  camera  appears  constructed  with  a  view 
to  its  use,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  slides  would 
scarcely  answer  for  collodion  in  a  moist  state. 
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Its  advantages,  liowever,  Avliicli  may  be  adopted 
in  any  process,  or  to  almost  any  camera,  appear 
to  be — 1st,  The  use  of  the  revolving  disc  A,  by 
means  of  which  the  lens  is  brought  literally  in 
rotation  in  front  of  each  compartment  marked 
in  drawing  No.  2,  in  the  body  of  the  camera, 
2nd,  The  ingenious  contrivance  to  save  space, 
in  order  that  the  frames  may  pack  in  the  body 
of  the  camera.  This  consists  of  a  flexible  hinge 
placed  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  dark 
slide,  the  frame  being  divided  at  this  point,  by 
which  plan  the  thickness  of  two  extra  doors  to 
the  frames  is  saved.  In  the  ordinary  slides 
made  to  hold  two  prepared  glasses,  the  plates 
are  put  in  from  behind,  and  have  a  door  at  the 
back  of  each  to  secure  them  in  their  place,  the 
slide  being  hinged  so  as  to  close  with  the  two 
faces  outward,  which  are  successively  exposed. 
In  the  slide  E,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  falls  back  on  an  hinge,  and  the  two 
plates  are  then  pushed  in  from  the  bottom  as 
they  would  be  into  an  ordinary  plate  box;  wlien 
inserted  the  bottom  is  brought  back  and  secured 
by  a  simple  fastening.  The  plates  are,  of  course, 
back  to  back,  and  exposed  successively  as  in  the 
ordinary  frame. 

Several  additional  advantages  are  secured  by 
this  camera,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  saving  of  time  and  lessening  of  risk  of 
failure  or  accidental  injury,  two  slides  being 
taken  with  the  same  trouble  as  one  ;  its  extreme 
portability  also  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended  ;  nor  the  simplicity  of  contrivance  which 
secures  the  use  of  four  lenses  at  tlie  expense  of 
one.  The  lens  employed  by  Mi.  Marriott  was 
a  small  “  Rosa,”  the  same  as  those  usually  sold  for 
stereoscopic  purposes,  and  Mr.  Foard  spoke  to  the 
great  excellence  and  brilliant  sharpness  of  tliese 
lenses,  Mr,  Keith  corroborating  his  statement. 

Mr.  Doyle  then  read  a  paper  “  On  a  new 
plan  for  a  Stereoscopie  Camera  Table." 

Mr.  Doyle  commenced  by  remarking  that 
stereoscopic  pictures  taken  by  one  camera,  when 
that  camera  was  moved  in  a  straight  line  were 
usually  incorrect ;  and  that  it  was  to  avoid  this 
imperfection  by  securing  a  proper  convergence  of 
angle,  so  that  the  line  reflected  from  the  object 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  ground  glass, 
that  his  plan  had  been  designed.  The  remedy 
proposed  was  to  insert  a  joint,  as  in  a  two  foot 
rule,  in  the  centre  of  the  straight  rod  at  present 
in  use,  on  which  the  camera  slides ;  by  this 
means  any  angle  of  convergence  might  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  for  convenience  sake  might  be 
registered  on  each  side,  the  two  sides  in  inches 
to  correspond,  so  that  the  same  angle  might  be 
obtained  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Cooke  corroborated  Mr.  Doyle’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  slight  convergence 
of  the  lenses  in  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
pictures,  and  remarked  that  pictures  taken  by  a 
camera  moved  in  a  straight  line  presented  a 
small  portion  on  each  side  which  was  not 
stereoscopic. 

Mr.  Berry  could  not  admit  that  the  cause 
of  the  edges  not  being  stereoscopic  was  the 
one  Mr.  Cooke  had  named,  but  thought  it 
might  proceed  from  the  fact  that  one  camera 
took  in  some  object  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  other,  and  of  which  there  could 
be  but  one  image,  and,  therefore,  not  stereo¬ 


scopic;  or  in  figures  sometimt  s  it  hapjti  iiL'd 
from  one  ligiin;  moving. 

An  animated  discuspi(jn  ller(^  «  risni  d,  alter 
which  i\lr.  Berry  gave  some  lengthy  r(  inaik>nii 
the  relative  keej)ing  proj)erlies  of  (•(illodion, 
waxed  paper,  and  calotype,  which  will  lx-  I'-ad 
as  a  pajjer,  in  a  more  exjiaiided  form,  at  tin 
next  meeting  (fl  the  Society. 


MANCHRSTKH  VlIOTOGll.MflllC  SOCIKTV. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
])icturcs  on  view  at  the  Exhibition  of  tin-  alM'Vi 
Society,  as  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  W.  <1.  Read 
M.A.,  F.H.A.S.,  in  his  paper  entitled  “  ]7#//w  A 
the  Society's  Collection  of  Phototircqihs  now  uliibit 
iny  at  the  ^Lechanics'  Institution,"  read  before  tin 
members  at  their  monthly  meeting,  on  tlie  7tl 
ult.,  the  first  i)ortiou  of  which  was  given  in  oui 
last  number : — 

In  No.  G.  Place  Najwleon,  Louvre,  Paris,  by  II 
White — wo  have  an  interesting  example  of  tli> 
record  of  a  transient  scene:  now  that  the  add'] 
tions  to  the  Louvre  arc  completed,  and  the  scaffold 
ing  removed,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  rcproduc 
this  very  lively  picture. 

8.  A  Shady  Pool,  II.  White, — is  one  of  the  best  o 
its  class,  and  in  the  middle  distance  of  No.  12  ar 
effects  deserving  close  examination  both  iVoi 
photographer  and  painter. 

1.‘3.  Cottayes  and  i'iyures,  II.  White, — is  i>eculiarl 
bright  and  sunny. 

The  pictures  numbered  from  32  to  37  are  amon 
the  most  interesting  in  the  E.xliibition  to  phot' 
grajdicrs,  being  examples  of  I\Ir.  Barnes’s  nc' 
method  of  using  dry  collodion.  They  are  ccrtainl 
very  satisfactory  specimens  of  what  may  be  dor 
by  it.  The  View  from  Piehmond  and  J^oj)es  Vih 
being  the  very  finest  in  the  room.  This  procc; 
commends  itself  to  us  by  the  promise  of  quickne^ 
combined  with  simplicity,  the  chief  drawbacks  bcii 
the  necessity  of  grinding  or  roughening  the  surfac 
of  the  glass  for  some  little  distance  all  round  tl 
edges.  If  this  be  done  with  fluoric  acid  there  wi 
be  little  if  any  difliculty  other  than  is  found  in  tlj: 
ordinary  collodion  process. 

In  39  we  have  a  capital  study  of  Clouds,  whii 
may  well  be  compared  with  several  pictures 
which  the  skies  have  been  painted  in,  and  wij 
others  which  have  been  printed  from  more  than  o.i 
negative. 

49.  Wharfedale,  by  Mr.  Roger  Fenton, — is,  I  fe,. 
from  its  position,  often  overlooked,  whereas  it  is  o.' 
of  the  very  finest  photographs  ever  taken. 

58.  William  Etty,  a  portrait,  deserves  attention  ■ 
a  spirited  portrait  of  a  great  man.  An  engravi;. 
has  been  taken  from  it  upon  wood  and  prefixed 
Mr.  Etty’s  autobiographic  sketch  of  Iris  career,  pi 
lished  in  the  Art-Journal. 

73.  Porte  San  Sehastiano,  at  Rome,  the  small  pict' : 
at  jmur  right  hand  on  entering  the  room,  ^  ha^  < 
peculiar  charm  of  softness  and  delicacy,  and  is  V'  i 
unlike,  in  tone  and  general  appearance,  to  the  ear.  ^ 
photographs. 

84.  Snow  Storm,  Paris,  is  a  bold  and  most  eff ' 
tive  attempt  in  a  direction  not  often  essayed.  T[ 
atmospheric  effect  just  preceding  a  heavy  fall  i 
snow  has  perhaps  never  been  so  truthfully  depic^l 
as  here.  A  photographer  misses  much  who  fails  I 
see  this  pictu’^’e. 

Messrs.  Cundall,  Hewlett,  and  Delamotte  exhi  ■ 
a  very  pleasing  series  of  pictures,  numbered  collj- 
tively  93.  How  useful  to  an  artist  such  a  study'! 
that  they  call  Some  pleasiny page.  How  heautifuf  ! 
do  those  .Tersey  Rocks  stand  out  as  if  in  relief;  sf  ' 
again,  hov/  exquisitely  are  the  trees  and  pla:j«  i 
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rendered  in  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Lake  in  Wales. 
This  set  of  pictures  well  displays  the  high  capabi¬ 
lities  of  artistic  excellence  which  belong  to  the  old 
calotype  process. 

94 — 117.  Mr.  Mayall  exhibits  here  a  frame  of 
twenty-four  very  striking  portraits.  They  can 
hardly  be  claimed  by  photography  as  her  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  many  even  of  the  uncoloured  ones  bearing 
evident  marks  of  the  stippling  brush ;  but  they  are 
certainly  remarkable  examples  of  successful  por¬ 
traiture.  It  may  be  a  comfort  to  many  a  puzzled 
sitter  to  perceive  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands.  The  most 
characteristic  and  best  of  the  series  are  perhaps 
those  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Smith. 

For  some  capital  examples  of  untouched  portraits 
we  turn  with  pleasure  to  Nos.  123,  124,  125,  and 
126,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  compared  with  Mr.  Mayall’s  be¬ 
fore  painting.  In  one  of  these  we  recognise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

'  131,  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  David’s  great 
picture,  Ney's  Setreat  from  Moscoio,  though  our 
proof  shews  indications  of  rapid  fading. 

135 — 152,  Studies  of  Flowers,  are  beautiful  repre¬ 
sentations  of  a  kind  in  which  Mons.  Braun  stands 
unrivalled.  The  picture  of  grapes,  147,  is  perhaps 
the  finest,  shewing  as  it  does,  the  bloom  upon  the 
fi'uit  along  with  its  delicate  opaline  semi-transpa¬ 
rency.  M,  Braun  has  been  elected  as  honorary 
member  of  our  Society. 

153 — 160.  Burnham  Beeches,  <&g.  Here  we  have 
another  series  of  calotype  pictures,  by  Sir  William 
Newton,  late  President  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society.  His  object  in  these  pictures  has  evidently 
been  to  use  them  merely  as  sketches,  for  they  are 
quite  short  of  the  usual  brightness  of  calotype. 
Some  of  this  deficiency  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  printed,  namely, 
by  develoj)ment.  One  of  the  series,  I  may  add,  has 
to  myself  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  deli¬ 
neates,  however  indistinctly,  a  scene  long  familiar 
and  for  ever  endeared  to  me. 

May  I  here  digress  a  moment  to  remark  upon  the 
strange  familiarity  with  which  a  place  greets  you, 
even  upon  a  first  visit,  after  you  have  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  photographic  representation.  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  when  visiting  the  other  day 
a  place  the  topography  of  which  I  had  learned  only 
from  a  few  photographs ;  and  many,  I  dare  s^,  have 
experienced  the  same  kind  of  wonder  that  I  did  on 
finding  an  old  friend  when  I  expected  a  new  one. 
174.  Edinburgh,  from  the  Calton  Hill,  is  a  highly 
I  interesting  and  beautiful  picture,  difficult  of  manage- 
j  ment,  but  altogether  successful.  Every  feature  of 
j  the  scene,  yet  unobscured  by  smoke,  reveals  itself 
I  in  exquisite  perfection,  and  you  almost  listen,  as  you 
,  examine  the  picture,  for  the  busy  hum  of  life  to  awake 
upon  your  ear  from  the  thousands  sleeping  there. 

The  pictures,  178 — 186,  upon  the  opposite  screen, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  but  not  marked  as  hav. 

I  ing  been  taken  by  him,  afford  good  means  of  com¬ 
paring  the  several  processes  to  which  they  are  due. 
Much  praise  must  certainly  be  given  to  the  print- 

Iing  of  these,  even  though  they  do  not  quite  endure 
very  close  inspection,  which  discovers  the  distances 
in  some  to  be  of  a  very  mealy  and  uneven  texture, 
t  188.  Sea  and  Clouds,  which  a  careless  eye  may 
I  easily  pass  over  as  a  strange  picture,  will  be  found 
j  well  to  reward  a  closer  inspection.  Look  carefully 
into  it  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  there  the 
I  very  glitter  of  rippling  water. 

195.  Three  large  pictures  joined  together,  and  so 
glazed  with  g-elatine  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  them 
distinctly,  give  a  painful  impression  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  ol  the  Glaciers,  without  their  vastness. 


198.  Fion  sur  la  Rhone,  is  perhaps  the  best  result 
achieved  by  the  albumen  process.  It  is  coldly  toned 
and  very  highly  glazed,  but  very  exquisite  in  com¬ 
plete  rendering  of  far  off  detail,  and  with  more  of 
atmospheric  distance  than  such  pictures  generally 
have. 

Among  Mr.  Sedgefield’s  series,  published  some 
time  ago,  but  less  known  in  this  neighbourhood  than 
they  deserve,  are  many  beauties.  Look,  for  instance 
at  217,  Salisbury  Cath,edral,  and  218,  Salisbury 
Catltcdral  Cloisters. 

In  224  and  225,  Photographic  Memoranda,  Henry 
Taylor, — we  have  the  botanist  at  work  with  a  pencil 
more  subtle  and  more  elaborate  than  ever  before 
illustrated  his  science. 

The  next  picture,  226,  Pyrenees,  is  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  leave  after  once  catching  sight  of  the 
weary  length  of  the  winding  pass  and  the  pure  dis¬ 
tant  snows. 

From  229  to  257  we  have  a  series  of  photographic 
copies  of  drawings,  Siege  of  Sevastopol,  exhibited 
by  Bisson  Freres. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.— At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  ult.,  Dr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  announced,  among  other  do¬ 
nations,  that  of  a  portrait  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  C.E.,  presented 
by  the  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  vice-presidents.  Mr.  Fairbairn  occupied 
the  chair,  and  acknowledged  the  unexpected 
honour  done  him  by  this  presentation.  The 
portrait  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  will  be 
valued,  we  doubt  not,  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  mechanical  engineering,  which  has  so  much 
profited  by  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  energy  and  skill. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  has  recently  been  elected  a  corres¬ 
ponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Turin. 


PREPARED  PLATE  BOX. 

By  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  Esq. 

This  box  has  for  its  object  the  retaining  in  a 
portable  form,  and  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate 
use,  a  series  of  prepared  glass  plates,  on  which 
a  sensitive  surface  has  been  formed,  with  per¬ 
manent  sensibility  to  rays  of  light,  whether  by 
the  collodion-oxymel,  by  the  albumen,  or  by  any 
other  process.  It  consists  of  four  sides,  which 
are  fixed,  and  a  top  and  bottom  formed  by  move- 
able  shutters,  like  those  of  a  camera  slide. 
Within  the  box  is  a  simple  mechanism  for  hold¬ 
ing  any  number  of  glass  plates,  separate  one 
from  another,  and  for  causing  these  all  to  move 
simultaneously  when  the  mechanism  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  permit  every  glass  to  fall  through 
a  small  space,  and  to  allow  the  bottom  glass  of 
all  to  fall  into  a  camera  slide,  placed  below  the 
box  to  receive  it.  This  mechanism  consists  of 
four  small  cylindrical  barrels  let  into  the  wood¬ 
work  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  two 
barrels  in  each  side.  The  barrels  are  placed 
vertically  in  the  side  of  the  box,  and  each  barrel 
carries  on  it  two  series  of  boxwood  or  ivory  pegs, 
fixed  horizontally  into  the  barrels,  so  that  series 
1  consists  of  as  many  pegs,  ah  c  and  d,  placed 
vertically  one  over  the  other,  as  the  number  of 
prepared  glasses  which  the  box  is  to  hold,  and 
at  twice  the  distance  from  each  other  that  the 
glasses  are  to  be  allowed  to  fall  at  each  motion 
of  the  machine.  Series  2  of  pegs  is  pre- 
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cisely  identical  with  the  former  described  series 
1,  but  placed  on  the  barrel  in  a  plane  at  an  angle 
rather  less  than  a  right-angle  (say  about  75®  or 
80®)  to  the  plane  which  would  pass  through 
series  1  of  pegs  and  the  axis  of  the  barrel. 
The  pegs  of  series  2  are  placed  at  points  of  the 
barrel  exactly  intermediate  in  distance  from  the 
top  or  bottom,  to  those  occupied  by  the  pegs  of 
series  1.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  will 
be,  that  if  a  glass  rests  on  the  top  pegs  (pegs  a 
of  series  1)  of  all  four  barrels,  and  these  barrels 
be  made  to  revolve,  each  on  its  axis,  through 
80°,  in  such  a  direction  as  will  bring  the  second 
series  of  pegs  into  the  position  previously  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  former  series, — the  glass  will  fall  as 
the  first  series  of  pegs  is  withdrawn  from  the 
support  of  it,  but  it  will  alight  on  the  highest 
pegs  of  the  second  series  (pegs  a  of  series  2). 
When  the  barrels  are  again  made  to  revolve  back 
into  their  former  position,  the  glass  will  be 
dropped  another  stage,  and  will  be  found  on  the 
next  lower  pegs  (pegs  h)  of  the  first  series. 
Thus,  by  making  all  the  four  barrels  simul¬ 
taneously  revolve  through  this  small  arc,  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  back  in  the  other 
direction  into  their  former  position,  one,  or  two, 
or  as  many  glasses  as  there  are  pegs  in  each 
series  on  the  barrels,  may  be  made  to  drop 
through  a  small  space,  vertically,  and  may,  by 
successive  stages,  after  being  introduced  at 
the  top,  be  made  to  descend  to  the  bottom, 
and  so  into  a  camera  slide,  if  one  be  placed  below 
the  last  set  of  pegs,  and  be  open  to  receive  the 
glass  as  it  falls. 

This  is  simply  effected.  The  barrels  are  all 
worked  by  little  levers  in  a  slide,  so  that  a  push 
forward  and  a  pull  back  of  this  slide  enables 
every  glass  in  the  box  to  descend  one  stage, 
(consisting,  of  course,  of  two  steps,  viz.,  from 
peg  a  of  series  1  to  peg  a  of  series  2,  and 
from  peg  a  of  series  2  back  to  peg  h  of  series  1). 
For  use,  the  box  is  charged  full,  say  with  twelve 
glasses,  and  a  thirteenth  glass  may  be  placed  in 
the  camera-frame,  which  has  a  sliding  shutter 
back.  This  frame  is  used  to  take  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  then  slid  into  its  place  at  the  top  of 
the  box,  hach  downwards.  The  shutter  of  the 
top  of  the  box  is  drawn  out — then  the  shutter 
of  the  slide.  The  shutters  are  replaced  and  the 
slide  withdrawn ;  the  glass  in  the  slide  has 
dropped,  face  upwards  on  the  pegs  a  of  series  1. 
The  slide  is  now  put  into  its  place  helow  the  box, 
haxih  upwards :  the  shutters  are  withdrawn  as 
before,  and  the  rollers  are  now  worked  once 
forward  and  once  backward.  The  result  is  that 
simultaneously  every  glass  in  the  box  falls  one 
grade :  the  bottom  glass  falls  into  the  open 
frame,  while  the  top  glass  on  which  the  picture 
was  taken  has  now  fallen  on  to  the  pegs  h  of 
series  1,  in  each  barrel,  a  place  of  security.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  shutters  of  box  and 
slide  have  only  to  be  closed,  the  latter  with¬ 
drawn  and  used  in  the  camera,  and  the  process 
repeated  twelve  times  to  enable  the  operator 
to  carry  away  thirteen  pictures  which  only 
require  development. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  there  is  another 
pair  of  barrels  worked  by  a  separate  motion, 
with  small  pegs  to  come  over  the  tops  of  the 
glasses  just  as  the  pegs  of  the  other  four  bar¬ 
rels  are  under  the  glasses,  in  order  to  retain  the 


glasses  in  place,  when  tbo  box  is  being  cairiej 
by  a  liandle  in  one  of  its  sides. 

The  pegs  are  all  cut  away  so  that  only  the 
edges  of  the  glasses  touch  them,  otherwise  they 
would  abrade  and  tear  the  colhxlion  (or  other)  tilm. 

If  it  be  needed  to  take  smaller  pietui  es  than 
those  for  which  the  camera  and  its  slide  are 
constructed,  frames  may  be  made  to  hdld  the 
glasses  of  the  size  reipiired,  the  periphery  di¬ 
mensions  of  which  frames  are  those  of  the  size 
for  which  the  box  is  constructed :  the  one  exhi¬ 
bited  was  12  by  10.  The  best  wood  for  it  is 
straight-grained  rosewood,  as  it  is  the  stillest 
for  a  given  thinness  of  any  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  frames  exhibited  were  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.  Of  course  the  shutter  of  the  camera  slide 
has  a  spring  to  keep  the  glass  in  its  place.  An 
inspection  of  the  box  will  remove  any  surmises 
as  to  its  proving  complicated  or  unwieldly  in 
use.  The  precautions  it  requires  are  just  those 
which  the  true  photographer  is  accustomed  to 
at  every  step  of  his  progress. 

BIPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  LATENT  IMAGES. 

By  W.  R.  GaovE,  M.A.,  F.ll.S.,  Q.C. 

It  was  known  years  ago  to  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  savans,  that  a  coin  or  medal  placed  on  a 
smooth  vitreous  or  metallic  surface  and  elec¬ 
trised,  would  leave  impressions  on  that  surface 
which  became  visible  wlien  breathed  on.  From 
the  latter  peculiarity  they  were  called  “  roric 
figures  and  attempts  were  made  to  fix  them 
by  exposure  to  vapour  of  mercury  or  iodine,  but 
without  success.  ^Vhere  the  Germans  failed, 
Mr.  Grove  has  succeeded.  ‘‘  Believing,  as  I  have 
for  many  years,”  he  says,  “  that  electricity  is 
nothing  else  than  motion  or  change  in  matter, 
a  force  and  not  a  fluid,  I  have  made  experiments 
to  ascertain  whether  similar  effects  take  place 
in  cases  where  electrical  light  is  visible  uj)on 
insulated  surfaces  only.” 

We  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  experiments, 
adopting  Mr.  Grove’s  description  where  it  suits 
our  purpose.  Two  plates  of  window  glass,  about 
three  inches  square,  were  dipped  in  nitric  acid, 
then  washed,  and  dried  with  a  clean  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  coated  on  the  outside  vdth  pieces 
of  tinfoil  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass.  A 
piece  of  printed  hand-bill  was  laid  between  the 
plates  thus  prepared ;  the  tinfoil  coatings  were 
connected  with  the  secondary  terminals  of  a 
Ruhmkorff’s  coil,  and  removed  after  a  few 
minutes’  electrisation.  Now,  “  the  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass  when  breathed  on,  shewed 
with  great  beauty  the  printed  words  which  had 
been  opposite  to  it,  these  appearing  as  though 
etched  on  the  glass,  or  having  a  frosted  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  even  the  fibres  of  the  paper  were 
beautifully  brought  out  by  the  breath,  but 
nothing  beyond  the  margin  of  the  tinfoil.” 
These  impressions  were  fixed  by  holding  them 
over  hydrofluoric  acid, — powdered  fluor  spar  and 
sulphuric  acid  slightly  warmed  in  a  leaden  dish. 

“I  now  cut  out  of  thin  white  letter-paper,” 
proceeds  Mr.  Grove,  “the  word  Volta,  and 
placed  it  between  the  plates  of  glass.  They 
were  submitted  to  electrisation  as  before,  and 
the  interior  surface  of  one  of  them,  without  the  I 
paper  letters,  was  subsequently  exposed  in  the 
hydrr fluoric  acid  vapour ;  the  previously  invi- 
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sible  figures  came  out  perfectly,  and  formed  a 
-  permanent  and  perfectly  accurate  etching  of  the 
1  word  Volta,  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  done 
in  the  usual  mode  by  an  etching  ground.  This, 
of  course,  could  be  washed  and  rubbed  to  any 
extent  without  alteration ;  and  the  results  I 
have  obtained  give  every  promise  for  those  who 
may  pursue  this  as  an  art,  of  producing  very 
beautiful  effects,  enabling  Silhouette  designs,  or 
even  fine  engravings,  to  be  copied  on  glass,  &c.” 

We  cite  yet  another  experiment,  as  it  brings 
•  photography  into  play.  A  plate  on  which  the 
I  invisible  image  was  impressed,  was  immersed 
I  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  usual 
[  manner  as  for  a  photograph.  “It  was  then 
I  held  opposite  a  window  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
I  taken  back  into  the  darkened  room ;  and  on 
I  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the 
;  word  Volta,  and  the  border  of  the  glass  beyond 
!  the  limits  of  the  tinfoil,  were  darkened,  and 
[  ■came  out  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  other 
I  parts  of  the  glass  having  been,  as  it  were,  pro- 
,  tected  by  electrisation  from  the  action  of  light. 

'  The  figures  were  permanently  fixed  by  a  strong 
f  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.” 

I  METHOD  OP  COPYING  PAINTINGS,  &c., 
WITH  A  COMPOUND  LENS. 

I  By  a.  Beothers,  Esq. 

]  As  it  is  usually  considered  almost  impossible 
to  make  correct  copies  from  a  flat  surface  with 
a  cc)mpound  lens,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you 
and  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  be  informed 
how  I  obtain  the  perfect  flatness  of  field 
with  one  4  inches  diameter.  In  copying  it  is 
usual  to  put  in  the  stop  intended  to  be  used,  and 
then  to  obtain  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
focus  of  the  object  to  be  copied,  the  centre 
claiming  chief  attention.  It  will  be  found  that 
if  the  object  is  put  in  correct  focus  at  about  one- 
fourth  its  diameter  from  the  outer  edges,  and 
the  stop  then  placed  in  the  lens,  the  copy  will 
be  clearly  defined  in  every  part. 

By  the  ordinary  method,  when  a  very  small 
stop  is  used,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  focus 
correctly,  especially  in  a  dull  light;  but  by 
adopting  my  suggestion,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  to  focus  by,  and 
the  stop  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  lens,  it 
is  unnecessary  again  to  look  at  the  picture  in 
I  the  camera  (excepting  to  determine  the  length  of 
I  exposure  to  be  given),  as  the  copy  will  be  found 
,  to  be  absolutely  correct.' — Jotmial  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  London^  January  21sty  1857. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

SiE, — The  tendency  to  indulge  in  the  vice  of  “fine 
j  writing,” — if  so  laborious  a  pursuit  ever  takes  the 
1  form  of  an  indulgence — has  become  so  prevalent, 
and  has  been  so  freely  exposed  and  censured  of  late 
.  in  our  most  popular  periodicals,  that  I  must  confess 
my  sui-prise  at  the  magnificent  display  of  that 
!  species  of  intellectual  fireworks  in  the  last  number 
I  of  tine  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

!  The  review  of  the  London  Photographic  Exhibition 
is  one  of  the  most  undoubted  triumphs  in  the 
“  grand  style”  of  prose  composition — gone  mad — 
ever  penned.  It  is  graced  by  all  the  qualifications 
of  the  manner  in  the  most  eminent  degree ;  Mr. 


Gilfillan  himself,  in  his  loftiest  flights— even  the 
supreme  Jenkins  of  the  Post,  on  a  forthcoming 
“  august  Matrimonial  Alliance” — could  not  surpass 
it ;  for  loftiness  of  diction  and  simplicity  of  thought, 
for  sound  and — -want  of  sense,  it  is  quite  unique. 
Standing  in  tone  and  tenour,  manner  and  matter, 
“  four  square,’’  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  modern 
mock-heroic  in  delirium  tremens. 

But  however  objectionable  mere  verbiage  is  to 
some  minds,  no  grounds  of  serious  complaint  can 
be  held  fairly  against  it.  It  is  the  writer’s  folly 
or  misfortune,  and  may  be  overlooked.  But  when 
grave  and  serious  subjects,  offering  food  for  the 
highest  and  noblest  speculative  and  religious  plii- 
losophy,  are  flimsily  and  presumptuously  degraded 
by  an  affectation  of  wit,  as  galling  as  it  is  clumsy 
and  ill-timed ;  when  assertions  are  made,  evidently 
without  thought,  and  as  evidently  ridiculous ;  or  when 
an  erroneous  impression  is  derived  from  some  well- 
known  author ;  and  when  statements  are  needlessly 
introduced  involving  wilful  scientific  inaccuracy  and 
injustice,  the  subject  assumes  another  complexion. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  home  any  or  all  of 
these  charges  to  the  writer;  and  to  avoid  miscon¬ 
ception  of  my  motives,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
personal,  for  he  is  unknown  to  me,  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  briefly  allude  to  them. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  assertion  indulged  in,  in¬ 
volving  the  gravest  statements,  and  covering  the  most 
unquestionable  errors,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  Dangerous,  because  insidious,  it  assumes  re¬ 
sults  perfectly  untrue,  and  which  the  writer  no  doubt 
knows  to  be  incorrect,  as  proved ;  and  then  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  of  this  proof  as  if  it  were  an 
acknowledged  fact.  In  this  species  of  rhetoric  must 
be  considered  the  allusion  to  M.  Claudet,  in  which 
his  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  M.  Daguerre,  on 
terms  of  recognized  equality  in  the  nature  of  the 
puff  oblique.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of 
M.  Claudet  as  a  photographic  practitioner,  I  [have 
never  heard  of  any  valuable  assistance  given  by  him 
to  the  photographic  art.  Certainly  none  which 
could  entitle  him  to  have  his  name  coupled  for  an 
instant  with  that  of  M.  Daguerre  ;  and  can  only  con¬ 
sider  this  the  ill-judged  act  of  a  friend  (?)  which  M. 
Claudet  has  certainly  the  greatest  right  to  complain 
of,  to  drag  another  into  notoriety. 

Again,  to  select  at  random  another  sentence,  we 
find  one  containing  two  assertions,  as  far  as  they 
can  he  understood  in  the  obscure  English  in 
which  they  are  couched,  not  less  grave  and  erro¬ 
neous.  “  There  is  no  question  that  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  modern  art  is  towards  imitation :  not 
typical  boughs,  mere  horns  and  clothes  pegs;  not 
typical  clouds,  mere  bolsters  and  feather  beds ;  not 
typical  robes,  mere  moonshine  and  fuss ;  not  typical 
faces,  mere  straight  noses  and  dummy  eyes ;  not 
typical  leaves  mere  green  ciphers,— but  twisted  snake 
branches,  radiant  domes  and  feathered  ripples,  as  of 
angels’  wings,  flowing  waves,  and  windings  of  silk 
and  satin,  and  faces  all  alight  with  warring  and 
volcanic  passions.  We  want  Dutch  truth  allied  to 
Italian  poetry,  and  this,  more  than  this,  photo¬ 
graphy  promises,  nay,  gives.” 

Mr.  Mayhew  it  was,  I  think,  who  once  cited  the 
sentence  of  a  London  costermonger  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  human  mis-statement  and  assertion,  in  de¬ 
scribing  some  asparagus,  “  As  them’s  a  hexcellent 
grass.”  This  sentence,  which  he  then  placed  on 
record,  must,  however,  give  place  to  the  one  we  now 
print.  True,  that  was  incorrect  in  pronunciation,  in 
scientific  nomenclature,  and  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  comprehensible.  This,  with  all  the 
errors  of  grammar  and  construction,  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  disadvantage  of  being  obscure  and  untrue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  modem  art  is  not 
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towards  imitation ;  and  no  one  who  knew  anything  of 
the  matter  could  for  a  moment  make  such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  if  by  modern  art  is  meant  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  as  may  be  assumed.  In  the  next  place, 
Dutch  truth  allied  to  Italian  poetry,  is  just  what 
we  do  not  want.  What  is  wanted  is  the  truth,  un¬ 
tinctured  by  clime  as  far  as  possible.  The  truth  ns 
it  has  been  sought  in  every  age  and  country,  by 
earnest  and  zealous  minds,  and  which  “  fine  writers” 
alone  make  us  despair  of  seeing  again. 

The  rest  of  the  paper,  elegant  as  it  is,  which  ekes 
out  no-meaning,  with  vague  epithets,  “  mere  moon¬ 
shine  and  fuss,”  “dummy  eyes,”  green  ciphers,  &o. 
may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  with  it  such 
phrases  as  “indurated  colons  and  sluggish  pylorics," 
“  seas  with  a  laughing  and  multitudinous  surface,” 
"golden  expanses  of  calm,  unruffled,  sun  broad, 
lustrous,  gleaming  and  tranquil,”  “  clear-sighted, 
peep-seeing,  sure-handed,  steam-power,  spirit  of  the 
sun,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  writer,  however,  I  sincerely  hope,  will  not  ob¬ 
trude  them  again  on  the  notice  of  photograi)hers ; 
what  is  required,  I  px’esume,  in  a  notice  of  the  kind, 
is  not  wit  (?)  or  display  of  this  style,  but  a  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  and  truthful  narrative,  manifesting  critical 
discrimination  of  the  merits  and  excellencies,  photo¬ 
graphic  and  artistic,  of  the  pictures :  not  discourses 
at  second  hand  about  Mr.  Robson’s  “  weak  chin  and 
full  brain  ;  bur  of  Mr.  Watkins’  good  or  bad  printing, 
good  or  bad  effect  of  light  and  shade,  breadth,  force, 
expression,  correct  drawing,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
used,  the  excellence  of  the  pose,  &c.,  iScc.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  what  is  wanted  by 

AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Mr.  MTNNES’S  TRANSPARENT  POSITIVES 
IN  AMERICA,  WITH  NEW  NAMES,  "CHE- 
MIl'YPE  ”  AND  “  HALLOTYPE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — We  in  New  York  are  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
war,  exclusive  of  that  in  Kansas,  for  increasing  the 
area  of  freedom,  by  spreading  slavery  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  worthy  President  ot  our  “Mobei. 
Republic,”  and  to  be  continued  by  the  Buchaneers 
if  they  can  get  the  opportunity.  I  say  we  have  here  a 
civil  war,  carried  on  very  civilly  between  two  psuedo- 
discoverers  of  a  new  coUodion  process,  called  by  one 
“  Chemitype,”  and  by  the  other  “  Hallotype.’’ 

The  first  is  “  invented  and  introduced”  by  a  Mr. 
Seely,  who  invents  and  introduces  everything  at 
second-hand,  after  it  is  described  in  your,  or  any 
other.  Journal.  The  other  is  ^‘  invented”  by  a  Mr. 
HaU,  who  has  given  his  name  to  it,  and  sold  the  secret 
to  several  of  the  public  practitioners,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Seely. 

The  process  is  precisely  that  of  Mr.  M'Innes,  of 
Liverpool,  as  described  in  your  Journal  under  the 
name  of  “  Transparent  Positives.”  This  is  the 
newly  invented  process,  the  lights  being  transparent, 
the  glass  is  backed  by  a  white  or  light  coloui  ed  paper 
as  may  be  desired.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
describe  it  more  minutely,  but  it  possesses  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  ordinary  direct  prints  on  glass,  called 
here  Amhrotypes,"  in  which  the  lights  of  the  picture 
are  produced  by  pure  precipitated  silver,  which  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  Inventors  yet  claim  for  it,  although  after 
it , appears  in  your  columns  they  will  both  “  invent 
and  introduce  ”  it  at  once.  This  advantage  is,  tliat  as 
the  lights  are  formed  by  white  paper  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  permanent,  especially  where  exposed  to 
sulphureous  vapours.  It  is  notorious  that  the  white 
silver  deposit,  on  the  ordinary  glass  prints,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  this  mishap,  even  more  so  than  the 
old  fashioned  Daguerreotypes,  which  were  covered  by 
a  film  of  gold.  The  effect  of  these  vapours  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  blacken  the  silver,  and  when  this 


once  occurs  tljc  picture  is  lost  l)cyond  recovery;  im 
they  cauiiot  stand  being  cleaned  with  cyaiiitle  of 
potassium,  as  the  Daguei  ii-an  jilate  may  Ijc  wlien 
partially  injured  liy  the  sulphide  (jf  hydi'ogim. 

Although  my  own  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  su¬ 
perior  durability  ol  thescj  productions  oveT  the  oi'dirt- 
ary  “  Amhrotypes,”  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  supersede 
them,  especially  among  the  cheap  estaldishments, 
because  ot  the  more  than  double-  ti-ouble  to  jiroduce 
them,  and  the  lengthened  sitting  reejuired  to  ge-t  tlio 
first  impression,  which  must  bo  a  ti’ansfer.  \N  her# 
we  are  not  willing  to  give  more  than  a  shilling  for  a 
map  of  our  face,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  either  a 
Chemitype  or  a  Hallotype,  but  inustcontent  oursalses 
with  one  of  Cutting’s  Ambrotypes,  of  whicli  immense 
numbers  are  made  at  the  abo\  e  price. 

W.  ROS.S. 

20,  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  19th  Sept.,  IHOO. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  for  the  Ennoii  are  rtfjuislrd  to  he  sent  to 
Mu.  William  Crookes,  1.'»,  Staxlky-si  uki  i  ,  Ukomi-ion, 
Loxdon',  S.  W.  Correspondence  on  the  hnsinvss  nf  the  Juunuit 
to  the  PcBLisHEU,  10,  C'AN.viso  Place,  I.ivehi-ool. 

M.  H.,  Islington. — 1.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  uildiMl  should 
have  produced  the  result  you  mention.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  sel  d’or  is  impure,  and  we  are  more 
inclined  to  that  oiiinion  from  the  ettect  you  describe 
as  being  produced  on  immersing  the  washed  jiicuire 
in  it.  2.  Add  a  quantity  of  crystals  of  hyjiosulphite  of 
soda  equal  in  weight  to  tho  original  sel  d'or  in  yoiii- 
bath,  and  filter  if  required ;  that  will  remedy  the  evil. 

Nemo. — Most  likely  your  solution  of  gallic  acid  is 
not  strong  enough.  Shaking  up  the  acid  with  waP  r 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  allowing  it  to  settle,  will 
not  make  anything  like  a  saturated  solution.  If  warm 
water  be  used,  and  the  bottle  be  allowed  to  stand  lor 
half  an  hour  iqi  to  its  neck  in  a  jug  of  nearly  boiling 
water,  with  frequent  shaking,  it  will,  after  cooling 
and  filtering,  bo  a  saturated  solution.  If  now  Hr. 
Spiller's  suggestion  of  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  or  acetic  acid  to  this  solution  be  adopted,  you 
can  prepare  at  one  time  and  keep  in  stock  enough  to 
last  you  for  months,  and  thus  bo  certain  of  having 
the  solution  uniform,  instead  of  a  difl'erent  streiigtli 
each  time. 

G.  Newton. — Very  beautiful  photographic  slides 
for  the  magic  lantern  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways. 
Prepare  a  glass  by  any  of  the  diy  processes  (albu¬ 
men,  Taupenot’s,  &c.)  and  print  on  this  from  the 
negative  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  paiier  prints 
are  obtained.  Expose  from  ten  seconds  to  one  or 
two  minutes,  according  to  the  light,  and  develoiie  in 
the  way  recommended  in  the  description  of  the  above 
processes.  As  you,  however,  are  only  a  beginner  in 
the  collodion  process,  perhaps  the  following  plan, 
although  slightly  inferior  to  the  above,  will  be  found 
most  serviceable  at  present: — Prejiare  a  collodion 
plate  in  the  usual  manner,  allow  it  to  drain  for  about 
five  minutes,  resting  on  one  corner  on  blotting  paper, 
against  a  wall.  As  soon  as  the  great  excess  of  hquid 
has  drained  ofi",  lay  it  on  its  back  on  clean  blotting 
paper,  and  at  each  corner  place  a  piece  of  veiy  thin 
paper  about  half  an  inch  square;  then  lay  the  nega¬ 
tive  face  downwards  on  it,  and  holding  them  tight  to¬ 
gether  in  the  hand,  expose  to  the  light  of  a  lamp  or 
gas  for  a  few  seconds,  keeping  them  quite  still,  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  source  of  light;  develope  in 
the  usual  way.  The  pieces  of  paper  are  to  prevent 
absolute  contact  between  the  negative  and  collodion 
film,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  latter;  the 
developed  positive  is  therefore  not  so  sharp  in  out¬ 
line  as  if  the  two  plates  had  been  pressed  close 
together.  If  the  collodion  is  good  it  will  allow  of  the 
picture  being  painted  with  the  ordinary  transparent 
colours  before  varnishing. 
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Windermere. — Mr.  M’Lachlan’s  process,  which 
will  be  given  in  our  next,  is  spoken  of  so  highly,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  waiting  till  it  appears. 
As  we  have  had  good  success  with  almost  all  the 
collodions  and  developing  solutions  with  which  you 
have  failed,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  say  the 
fault  was  in  your  manipulation  rather  than  in  the 
material  employed.  A  paper  on  our  own  method  of 
taking  collodion  negatives  is  in  progress,  perhaps 
that  will  give  you  some  information.  Your  suggestion 
as  to  reprinting  the  paper  is  received  with  thanks 
and  will  meet  with  attention ;  at  present,  however, 
there  is  no  room  for  its  insertion. 

Glasguensis. — 1.  Carbonate  of  soda  one  ounce, 
solution  of  ammonia  half  an  ounce,  water  ten  ounces. 
2.  After  fixing  the  print,  immerse  it  in  the  above  for 
ten  minutes,  moving  it  about  once  or  twice  during 
that  time.  3.  Wash  in  clean  water  for  about  two 
days,  changing  the  water  six  or  eight  times  during 
that  time,  and  pouring  it  in  each  time  warmer  than 
the  preceding,  until  the  last  wash  is  with  boiling 
water. 

Peter. — ^Yellow  calico  is  very  liable  to  produce 
failure  if  you  rely  on  one  or  even  two  thickness  to 
darken  your  room.  Deep  orange  or  red  glass  should 
be  used  where  practicable. 

J.B.-— The  same  solution  of  hyposulphite  will  not 
do  for  fixing  both  positives  and  negatives,  as  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  iodide  in  the  positive  fixing  solution  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  the  lights  yellow. 

J.S. — The  black  deposit  which  is  formed  in  old 
hyposulphite  baths  is  sulphide  of  silver.  The  silver 
can  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  following  manner  : — • 
filter  it  and  wash  once  or  twice  with  boihng  water, 
then  allow  it  to  dry,  and  mix  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
place  it  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  gradually  raise 
tliis  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  furnace  or  good  fire, 
keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
on  cooling  and  breaking  the  crucible  a  button  of 
metallic  silver  will  be  found  at  the  bottom,  if  the 
operation  has  been  well  conducted. 

A  Positive  Man.' — Proto-nitrate  of  iron  is  very 
difiicult  to  obtain  crystallized.  We  should  not  advise 
your  making  the  attempt,  as  it  would  most  likely 
decompose  and  the  solution  is  so  easUy  prepared  of 
a  definite  strength,  l^our  own  formula  is  very  good. 

Darlington. — The  problem  is  not  how  to  obtain 
naturally  coloured  photographs,  for  that  has  been 
already  done.  The  difficulty  is  how  iofix  the  colours 
permanently,  and,  hitherto,  all  attempts  in  that 
direction  have  failed.  E.  Becquerel  has  long  fago 
taken  photographs  of  coloured  objects  in  all  their 
proper  colours,  but  these  gradually  fade  in  the  light. 

X.X. — We  cannot  assist  you. 

George - . — Will  our  correspondent  favour  us 

with  further  details  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  gladly 
give  it  all  the  publicity  in  our  power. 

Communications  received  from  A.  Smith,  P.Q.R., 
4>.  (in  our  next),  and  Thermo. 

G.L. — Arrived  too  late  for  insertion. 
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TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

A  GENTLE  MAN,  an  Operator  of  some 
years  experience  in  Collodion  Negative  Portraits, 
is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  London. 

Address,  by  letter,  W.  H.,  106,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

ANTED,  an  OTTEWILL’S  registered 
FOLDING  and  SLIDING  CAMERA,  with 
all  his  late  improvements,  for  Collodion  only,  8^xbL 
Apply  to  Abraham  Atkinson,  Langholme,  near 
Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 

POR  s7le.  WAP^ANTED. 

WHOLE-PLATE  PORTRAIT  LENS, 
by  Horne  &  Co.,  cost  .£16  10s.,  price  £12 ; 
quick  in  action,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also, 
Latimer  Clark’s  STEREOSCOPIC  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  for  large  and  small  pictures,  by  Horne  and 
Go.,  cost  £4  4s.,  price  £2  2s. 

Address,  H.  N.  King,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  42,  Milsom-street,  Bath. 

TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  LARGE  CAMERA,  for  Pictures  12  x  12, 

with  Double  Dark  Slide  for  Paper;  also,  a 
Whole  Plate  Camera,  fitted  for  working  Collodion 
from  whole  plates  and  under;  Gutta  Percha  Bath 
for  whole  plate;  Two  well  made  Printing  Frames, 
12  X  13  each;  Three  16  X  14  dishes,  with  Treble 
Combination  Lenses  by  Davidson,  to  fit  either  came¬ 
ra;  when  used  singly  wRl  take  landscapes  17,  12, 
and  7  inches  square,  and  used  doubly  for  Portraits 
from  whole  plate  to  quarter  plate.  Price  £21  for  the 
lot.  Apply  at  the  Printer’s. 

""to  photographers^ 

Messrs,  simpson,  maule,  and 

NICHOLSON,  1  and  2,  Kennington  Road, 
London,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
used  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin¬ 
tendence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
each  preparation. 

PRESERVERS, 

6s.  Per  Gross,  20  Gross  For  £5. 

This  Article,  of  E.  HANDER’S  own 

manufacture,  is  equal  to  the  American,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  English  make ;  one  sent  as  sample, 
also  list  of  prices  of  Matts,  &c.  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

98,  SNOW  HILL,  BIR3IINGHAM. 

KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  . . 8s.  Od.  per  pint» 

Developing  Solution  . Is.  6d.  „ 

Fixing  Ditto  . Is.  6d.  „ 

W  KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
•  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  aU 
prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographic  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 

34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool :  Williaai  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Lewis,  Pemhroke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mandeb,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 
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The  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  GUIDE  for 

1857,  at  the  Wholesale  Photographic  Depot, 
JAMES  F.  SHEW,  Bathbone  Place,  London;  or, 
2:)rice  one  penny,  of  the  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  incluchng  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Pajier 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  metliod 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Chaems 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,J15:i,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Ajipa- 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.-^Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  Papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
for  Photographic  purposes,  POSITIVE  and  NEGA¬ 
TIVE,  prepared  and  uiiprepared;  Positive  prepared 
with  Serum.  New  Extra  Sensitive  Negative,  Plain 
Waxed,  Waxed  and  Iodized.  Helio  Velin,  Plain  and 
Albumenised.  Positive  Saxony  Papar,  Plain  aud 
Albumenised.  Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER 
and  CARDS  for  Mounting  Proofs ;  Mounts  on  Paper 
and  Card,  different  shapes  and  sizes ;  Passe-partouts 
in  card-board  and  papier  torchon,  square,  oval,  and 
dome  shapes  ;  Filters ;  Stereoscopes ;  Stereoscopic 
Views,  Monuments,  Groups,  Statues,  Crystal  Palace, 
French  Exhibition,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &e.,  on  Paper  and  Glass.  Albums  for 
Photographs.  List  of  Prices  and  Samples  sent  on 
Application. 

PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street, 
London.  Wholesale  and  retail. 


PHOTOQHAPHY. 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’S 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MAHUFACTORI, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 

FOLDIN  G  CAME  RA,  with  Rackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 
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.lUST  WHAT  IS  WAN'I'KI)! 

INE  ROSrriVE  COIJ  J  >Dlo.\  nf  grr,.,t 

sensibility,  Ix-antiful  Imlf  t.-n.--,  an. I  l.i  illi.mt 
blacks  and  whiles,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  .M  \di.i-..\  s 
formula,  for  wJiicli  he  char.Lr.  s  ( (im  Sliillin,./,  1|,. 
will  warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formiibt  to  K.  i  p 
good  when  iodized  for  any  jn-rioil,  and  will  take  u 
portrait  in  two  seconds  (withaut  sunlight),  alter 
having  been  iodized  twelve  months;  this  will  be 
found  very  simple  to  make,  and  is  all  (hat  is  wantcl 
to  take  children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISGN,  Photogeaphee.  H cntinodon  . 


FREE  TRADE  IN  RooKS. 

Henry  you.ng’S  CATAi.ocrE  of  books, 

Part  20,  is  NOW  RKyVDV  for  Delivery, 
Gratis,  on  application.  The  jtrices  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

H.  Y.  will  allow  a  discount  of  15  jier  cent,  from 
the  advertised  itrices  of  all  new  books  published 
on  the  usutd  terms,  and  on  Magazines  and  Periodi¬ 
cals  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

12,  SOUTH  CASTLE-STREET.  L I VE 1  IBfR 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

Lenses,  Catueras,  Portrait,  Lainlsciipo, 
and  Stereoscopic ;  Cases,  Trays,  Basse-Parlonts, 
Frames  of  Englisli  and  German  manufacture.  (Jhc 
micals  of  absolute  jturity. 

The  above,  with  eveiy  article  required  in  Photo 
grapliy,  at  ])rices  us  low  as  any  house  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  Lists  on  a])plication. 

H.  N.  KING,  42,  MILSOAI -STREET,  BATH. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published.  Thii'teenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  Is.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

-A  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictui’es  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Liglit, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotypo 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  CoUodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite, 
author  of  “  Photogi’aphic  Manipulations,”  N.C.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  129, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo~ 
graphic  Journal. 


HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 
importers  of  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGOATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  aU  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


NEW  LIST  OF 

PRICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

R.  M  E  T  T  A  M, 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Church),  LONDON,  W. 

POLISHED  SHEET.  CRYSTAL  SHEET.  BLACK.  FLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  PLATE. 

S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D, 

21  X  2  .  0  2  .  0  3  .  0  6  .  0  3  0  7  ) 

4i  X  3i  .  0  5  .  0  7  .  1  2  .  0  7  1  7 

5  X  4  .  0  7  .  0  10  .  1  8  .  0  10  2  3  ^ 

6i  X  4|  .  0  10  .  1  4  .  2  6  . .  1  4  3  6  j  ^ 

In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  caU  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
^  unequalled :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  colour 
as  the  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface. 

Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above. 

February  Isf,  1857. 


WT.  FISHER  is  now  able  to  supply  his 
•  “  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,”  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  time 
and  attention,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it,  at 
!  lOs.  per  lb. 

FISHER’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

stands  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  detail  and 
1  gradation  of  light  and  shade ;  it  retains  its  qualities 
i  for  months.  Price  9s.  per  lb.  Developing  Solution 
4s.  per  gallon. 

JustpubRshed,  Second  Edition, price  6d.  post  free,  7d. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

containing  simple  and  concise  directions  for  the 
Collodion,  Albumenized,  Waxed  Paper,  Calotype,  and 
Dry  CoUodion  Processes,  with  instructions  for  taking 
1  Stereoscopic  Pictures,  and  colouring  Photographs. 

F.  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner-street,  London. 

LEICESTER. 

HOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manueactueing  and  Photographic  CHEisnsT, 
30,  G  ALLOW! REE -GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

NIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Chaeles 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Object  Classes,  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  176  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post, 
free,  2s.  6d. 

Price  Current  of  Photography,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—JUST  PUBLISHED. 
JOHN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  he  had  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  4s.  per  oz. 

Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Passe  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s.  and  5s. 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Eormulse,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  NewcastlE-on-Tyne. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
apparatus  and  materials  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  oe  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion,  whereby  aU  the  common  powder  colours 
will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over  the 
plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum,  espe¬ 
cially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  he  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

ITRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London', 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices ; — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  »  n  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  5>  j>  ^  j>  . Od.  ,, 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

CHASED  MATTS. 

Elisha  mander,  photographic 

FRAME  &  CASE  MANUFACTURER,  has 
always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameras,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  various  qualities. 
Stereoscopes  with  Crystal  Palace' and  other  Views, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  aU  articles 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  4|-  by  3J, 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  i63.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  pictures  the  same  size,  for  .£2. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  much  admired 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Collo¬ 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Martin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOW  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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C.  II.  C  n  A  D  ]i  U  U  N  , 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER. 

TO  H.Tl.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

ALBION  WORKS,  NlfpSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photograpliy ;  and  keeps  in  S(oi-k 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  i)ur|>o-«j 
C.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

t^t3:otoc3-t^^:ph:zc 

CHEMICALS  AND  LENSES. 

MURRAY  &  HEATH,  43,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

rriFO  DOORS  WEST  OF  SACKVILLE  STREET.) 

IV/rURRAY  AND  HEATH  are  not  the  mere  sellers,  but  the  actual  manufacturers  of  all 
^  kinds  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  and  from  the  earliest  time  have  been  employed  by  the  chief 
Discoverers  of  the  different  processes  in  preparing  their  Experimental  Apparatus;  they  have  also  tlie 
honour  to  enumerate  amongst  their  Customers  the  most  distinguished  J’hotographers  of  the  present  day. 
Sets  of  Apparatus  of  the  best  construction,  from  £5.  Information  and  assistance  given  to  beginners. 


C  .  R  .  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,— SO:\lERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  the 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  intense 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s,  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brilliant 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  Od.  per  oz., 
10s  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transparent, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rajiid  in  its  action,  and  yields 
dense  negatives ;  9d,  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  receives 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Boom, 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 


POLISHED  POLISHED  PLATE  COLODEED  GLASS 


INCHESk 

FLATTED 

s. 

CROWN.  PATENT  PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 

d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  On  taking  the  picture 

8i  by  6|... whole  Plate.. 

3 

1  ^  doz. 

6 

8  ^  doz. 

14 

0  ^  doz.  5 

0  ^doz. 

upon  the  coloured  glass 

6J  by  4|...i 

1 

8  „ 

8 

5  ,, 

7 

Q  „  2 

6  „ 

(especially  prepared  for 

5  by  4  ...^ 

1 

1  » 

2 

3  ,, 

5 

0  „  1 

8  „ 

the  purpose ) ,  no  backing 

by  3L..i 

.  0 

9  » 

1 

6  „ 

3 

6  »  1 

2 

is  required,  and  the  tone 

3^  by  2|...^ 

.  0 

6  „ 

1 

0  „ 

2 

3  „  0 

9 

of  the  picture  is  greatly 

2§  by  2  ...i 

.  0 

„ 

0 

7  „ 

1 

3  „  0 

6  „ 

improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 
Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 


Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  they 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES— 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14, 1’airlleld  Crescent,  m  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Office, 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— Feb.  1, 1857. 
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PHOTOGRxiPH  Y. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
1  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
ade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Ross,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
re,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Home,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
eir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
eir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Prepai'ations  maintain  a  reputation 
r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  resixlts.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
arner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
line,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
dlodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
res,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  CollocUon,  and  other 
ocesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  aiforded  on  the  chemical 
anges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
rrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  23. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

I  SOLE  MAKEB  OP  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 
5  Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make.— PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
^  Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

''YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — -This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
^  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi 
nials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  tliat 
herto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

n  all  oases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
ties,  in  which  state  it  rnay  be  kepisfor  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
^;;AUTioN.  Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
;.OMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  MaU— to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

RYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pio- 
^  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to.  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
pund  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

YPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dara, 

-  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address  : — 
[jICHARD  M.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 

through  Me.ssrs. 

1  _  ARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

’^^P^yTHWAiTE,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baili.iere,  219.  Eegent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B 
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'f  .  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh  :  James  Wood, 

. nnoe s-street.  Glasgow;  William  Love,  St  Enooh-square ;  John  Spenchr,  10,  Saltmarket. 


TTTE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER*  PIIOTOGHAPirrC  JOlMiN.VI 


G.  R.  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,  CHEMICALS,  &c, 


S 


AMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 


of  Silver  Bath,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  tlie  neces¬ 
sary  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order.  Positive  Case  Os.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7s. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESA.LE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
'OHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  every 
variety  ;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequalled 
Patterns  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOliRAl'JlK’  DEPuI. 

DANIEL  M‘M1L1.AN, 

H19,  FLEET-STnt:KT,  LOXLXfy. 

Trade  Pkice  Lists  Sent  Free  on  Ai’I'I.k  a  i  io’ 


T  B.  DANCKK'S  NEW  PHKPA RATIO 

•  of  COLLODION  for  Negativi-.  or  Pu'itivcs. 


Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  all  thi  I’liot<i;;rapli 
Processes  supplied  by  .1.  B.  DANCER,  di  iicu 
43,  Cnoss  STREET,  Manchester. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  J’uhlished. 

Bland  and  LONC'S  New  Illustrat4 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGHAI*H1C  APP 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  appffi, 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  I.ONDON. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS  OF  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 


Canson’s  Albumenized  slightly 

22| 

by  17^1  0 

2 

6 

Canson's  liighlv  . . 

PH 

„  17^1  0 

5 

0 

Saxony  for  Stereoscopes  . . 

23 

„  18  i  0 

10 

0 

Marion's  albumenized  shghtly 

22 

„  17  1  0 

2 

0 

Marion’s  highly 

22 

„  17  I  0 

3 

0 

Size.  |Per  Doz. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— Gratis,  .Air.  Tuoma 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  U'^e 
I  this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-lodide  of  .Silve 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  |)0!-(Hge, 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stain  j)--.  / 
dress,  R.  AV.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall 


Sold  by  John  Sanfort),  and  all  papers  may  be 
tried  at  his  Photographic  Institution,  13,  Regent 
Square,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  John  Sanford,  at 
the  Chief  Office,  St.  Marti  u’s-le-Graud,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAAIERA 

SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  iihotographic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinaiy  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  avith  'Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  [where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  fuU  particulars. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

ILLIAM  KLOEN,  Wheeler-street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  DANIEL  JONES,  Church- 
street,  Liverpool,  PATENTEES  FOR  TAKING 
DIRECT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES  upon 
Enamelled  Metal  Tablets,  Papier  Mache,  and  other 
substances. 

Having  obtained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters 
Patent  for  the  above,  we  beg  to  point  out  the  nume¬ 
rous  advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this 
process,  by  which  Glass,  being  so  liable  to  be  broken, 
is  entirely  superseded :  and  the  eflect  in  durability 
and  appearance  by  the  use  of  these  Tablets  far  excels 
the  old  system  of  using  Glass  Plates,  and  the  cost  a 
mere  trifle  more ;  for  Portraiture  it  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  cannot  be  broken,  which  Glass  is  so  liable  to ; 
it  is  also  applicable  for  taking  direct  Photographic 
Pictures  upon  Metal  and  Papier  Mache  Trays, 
Writing  Desks,  Folios,  and  every  description  of 
Japanned  Articles,  &c. 

Licenses  granted ;  for  terms  apply  as  above. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every  requisite  for  tlie  above  Art  m 
be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HUI.ME’S  DEl'OT, 

34,  HAMPTON  STREET,  lilRMINGHA 

PRICE  LISTS  MAY  HE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  d  American  Go< 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAHEHOUH 
37,  MANCIIESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  Americij 

•e  .  French,  and  German  Photograjihic  requisil 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  EstabliJ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity. 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered.] 
ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  wL 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  supei 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  i)roducing  somt 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  S> 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  1 
directions  sent  ivith  it  for  Bath  and  developing  S' 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  1 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  at] 
ded  to. 


KING’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 
HIS  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  tria 
be  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitives 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  uniformii 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the  gradatk 
light  and  shade  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  u: 
passed.  The  drapery  and  whites  equally  presei 
It  will  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  moi 
Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6d.  per  lb. 

POSITIVE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION,  k 
good  six  months.  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  out 
KING’S  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  prod 
intense  negatives  with  the  gi’eatest  rapidity  and 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6d.  per  Ji 
H.  N.  KING,  i 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPC 
42,  Milsom-Street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  P/j 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


NOW  READY, 

Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Letteeed, 

Vols.  1,  2,  &  3,  of  the 

mmi  PHOTOORAPHJC  JOURNAL 

(First  Neries— 1854— 1855  d;  1856.) 
separate  Vols.  4s.  6d.  each.  The  Three  Vols. 

I  hound  in  One,  11s. 

i Liverpool:  Henry  Greenwood,  Printer  and  Puh- 
ler,  16,  Canning  Place.  London :  Horne  and 
ornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street.  And  may  he 
I  through  any  of  the  Agents  for  this  Journal,  or 
■  Bookseller. 

OHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope¬ 
rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
e  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
st  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  V 
ry  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 
Ipirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
t  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
ikers.  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 
)hemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
TTA  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

EREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

rEREOSCOPIO  VIEWS  of  Torquay. 

Exeter,  Powderham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry 
aeroy  Castle,  Bahhicomhe,  Petit  Tor,  Meadfoot, 
■re  Ahhey,  Upton,  Barton,  Ivy  Bridge,  River  Erme, 
'onport  Dockyard,  Keyham  Dockyard,  Mount 
ie,  Devonport,  Mount  Edgcumhe,  the  Turkish 
1  of  War,  “Peiki  Zaffer,”  H.M.S.  Jean  D’Aore, 
&c. 

.  Fowler.  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
;e  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  The  trade  supplied. 


[OLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

biles  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

:ESSRS.  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

i-  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
nch,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
ag  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
ateurs,  heg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
lery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
sly.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
b-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
les  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 
iountry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
antageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
ceoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
lates.  Chemicals  ol  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
it  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  Eng- 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List 
i^arded. 

— No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passarie. 

“  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
he  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va- 
risation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
'eraents,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
4  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
k  and  Door  (Avithout  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 

;  strongest,  hest,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 
[ILNER’S  I^HCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
'*'ERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
1  world,  employing  nearly  three  hwidred  hands, 
ii(iited  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
(  very  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
-ji-street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
[|:-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


FOR  SALE.  WARRANTED. 

WHOLE-PLATE  PORTRAIT  LENS, 

by  Horne  &  Co.,  cost  TT6  16s.,  price  T12; 
quick  in  action,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also, 
Latimer  Clark’s  STEREOSCOPIC  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  for  large  and  small  pictures,  by  Home  and 
Co.,  cost  T4  4s.,  price  T2  2s. 

Address,  H.  N.  King,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  42,  Milsom-street,  Bath. 

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

OLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

^HE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 
L  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

MORGAN’S  UNIVERSArTpORTABLE 

CAMERA,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Portrait  and  Travelling  Camera. 

E.  G.  WOOD, 

Optician  d;  Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Apparatus, 
ll7,  Cheapsidb,  London. 

Elementary  Camera  and  Apparatus,  complete, 
£2  7s.  6a!.,  ^3  1 3s.  Gd. 

E.  G.  Wood’s  Vitreous  and  Japan  Varnishes  for  pro¬ 
tecting  Collodion  Pictures,  in  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

E.  G.  W ood’s  Photographic  Catalogue,  2nd  Edition 
free  by  post  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 

TOHN  SPENCEPi,  begs  to  intimate  that  he 

has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  4d..  post  free,  5d. 
Photographic  Record,  fortnightly,  2d.,  post  free,  3d. 
Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following 
Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Bridges  on  the 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  always 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuary, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes, 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles, 
trade  price  list  sent  free  on  application. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  G  L  A  S  G  0  JV, 


Tire  LIVEliPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  I’HOTOORAPTIIC  JOURNAI,. 
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HORNE 


CHEMICAl.S,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT 

&  THORNTHWllTE’S  PHOTOGRAPIHO  ESTAPLfSlIJlEN 

121,  122,  <£  123,  NEWGATE  STUEET,  LONDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment; 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 


PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  H  AV  A  I  T  E  '  S  0  AV  N  AI  A  N  U  F  A  C  I  U  R  E  . 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  tlie  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  airl 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chem 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

f  hese  me  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  sti 
utii'ivailed  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  leu; 
v/ith  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  ]\I  E  R  A  S , 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURF 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  hci 
ten  minutec.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  6d.  each. 

B  A  T  H  S ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  jiatterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  Upwards,  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES,  j 

AVith  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 


GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATED 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY.  i 

ALBUMENIZEDPAPER  ^ 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  d  Ij 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire,  11^  in.  by  9i  in.  ^ 


k 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is.  ;  per  post,  1 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £3 


j 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 


Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURN 


New  Sebies.  No.  4.— EEBBUAEY  15,  1857. 


;  photography  of  the  moon  is  at  present 
ipying  very  considerable  attention  among 
iiitific  men.  In  the  last  number  were  men- 
|ed  some  successful  experiments  which  had 
|i  tried  during  the  recent  lunar  eclipse :  we 
lay  before  our  readers  an  extract  from  a 
t  interesting  letter  which  Father  Secchi,  of 
Eoman  Observatory,  has  recently  addressed 
le  Abb^  Moigno  relative  to  the  same  subject, 
eover,  we  hope  in  our  next  to  present  our 
ers  with  the  results  of  some  experiments 
)h  were  undertaken  about  fourteen  months 
by  ourselves,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hartnup, 
the  noble  equatoreal  at  the  Liverpool 
jrvatory,  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Lunar 
:ography  having  been  read  by  our  Editor 
re  the  Royal  Society,  on  Thursday  last.  We 
we  we  may  with  justice  take  credit  to  our- 
38  for  having  obtained  the  most  rapid 
ograph  of  our  satellite  which  has  yet  been 
n :  four  seconds  being  about  the  time  re- 
id,  under  not  very  favourable  circumstances, 
e  have  already  mentioned  the  general  fea- 
j  which  distinguish  the  present  Exhibition 
he  Photographic  S^'iciety  of  London,  both 
I  the  contemporary  Exhibitions  of  other 
lities,  and  from  their  own  former  annual 
Ictions,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
iihange  is  for  the  worse.  Collodion,  doubt- 
I  has  very  many  advantages  over  every 
Ir  process,  but  we  think  that  the  absence  of 
iirtistically  beautiful  productions  of  old  well- 
paper  men,  is  a  loss  which  the  finest 
iidion  pictures  fail  to  supply.  All  who  had  the 
I  fortune  to  seethe  perfection  to  which  Turner 
'brought  the  Talbotype  process  in  the  views 
:h  he  exhibited  two  years  ago,  must  regret 
E|the  present  Exhibition  is  almost  exclusively 
I  with  collodion  pictures.  The  waxed-paper 
t3ss  too  has  been  discarded  by  our  greatest 
ler  of  English  landscape  photography,  Roger 
1 3n,  but  still  finds  a  Steady  advocate  in  Mr. 
;h,  some  of  whose  pictures  are  scarcely  dis- 
I  ishable  from  collodion.  Fenton’s  contribu- 
» this  year  are  exclusively  collodion,  and  most 
■able  they  are  as  examples  of  how  the  touch 

I.naster  cannot  fail  to  shew  itself  under  cir- 
tances  which  would  have  conquei'ed  any 
killed  and  less  artistic  photographer.  Let 
)f  our  readers  imagine  himself  nearly  five 
red  miles  away  from  home,  working  with 
lion  on  plates  of  the  largest  size,  what 
I  he  hope  for  with  a  bath  which  perti- 
jusly  refused  to  give  anything  but  foggy 
Teeble  pictures?  Assuredly,  in  the  same 
S.^that  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  general  are 


tive — -river,  plain, and  mountain  merginginto  sky 
at  the  far  distant  horizon — foggy  and  misty 
though  they  be,  are  a  higher  tribute  to  their 
author’s  consummate  skill  than  any  success, 
even  the  most  perfect,  could  afford.  As  i'en- 
ton’s  Highland  Views  serve  to  illustrate  one 
fault  or  misfortune  into  which  photographers 
are  liable  to  fall, — too  much  half  tint, — arising 
either  from  over-exposure  or  want  of  intensity 
in  the  collodion  :  so  Delamotte’s  otherwise  per¬ 
fect  Oxford  Views  may  be  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremity ;  they  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
characterized  by  a  great  want  of  half  tone.  All 
the  shadows  pass  from  black  to  white  with  but 
little  softening  down,  and  in  their  abruptness 
shew  unmistakably  the  employment  of  a  very 
intense  collodion,  in  a  slightly  acid  bath.  Mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  extremes,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  absolute 
perfection,  are  some  views  of  W elsh  Scenery  by 
F.  Bedford.  Always  famed  for  the  high  merit 
of  his  pictures,  this  year  he  has,  we  think,  out¬ 
shone  any  of  his  former  productions,  and  one  of 
them,  a  view  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  North  Wales, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  as  a 
specimen  of  the  height  to  which  it  is  possible  lor 
a  truly  artistic  eye  and  perfect  manipulation  to 
bring  this  marvellous  ofispring  of  applied  che¬ 
mistry. 

At  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  held  at  ^'lanches- 
ter  this  year,  it  is  intended  to  include  first-rate 
specimens  of  photography.  Most  of  our  emi¬ 
nent  photographers  are  exerting  themselves  to 
contribute  something  worthy  of  the  occasion  ; 
and  in  order  to  give  it  the  greatest  publicity 
possible,  we  have  been  requested  by  Professor 
Delamotte,  who  has  entire  control  over  this 
department,  to  insert  the  following  circular, 
which  is  at  present  being  forwarded  to  our  first 
photographic  artists  : — 

Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kinydom, 
Manchester,  1857. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DPPARTMKNT. 

The  committee  are  desirous  that  the  photogi-aphic  art  should 
be  weU  represented  in  the,  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Ai't 
Treasures,  and  have  requested  me  to  make  a  few  inquh  ies  on 
the  subject. 

The  space  that  can  be  appropriated  will  not  admit  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pictures  ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  that  are  not  of  first-rate  merit. 

The  committee  suggest  that  as  complete  a  series  as  possible 
of  portraits  of  eminent  men  should  be  included  in  the  collection. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  early  convenience, 
how  far  you  would  be  able  to  assist  in  this  Exhibition. 

I  am,  yom-s  faithfully, 

PHILIP  H,  DELAMOTTE, 

king’s  COLLEGK,  LONDON. 

As  contributions  are  being  zealously  pre¬ 
pared  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  space 
to  be  occupied  is  very  limited,  it  is  particularly 
wished  that  none  but  pictures  of  tbe  very 
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highest  excellence  in  the  art,  or  possessing 
some  special  interest,  may  be  offered  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  It  is  intended  that  the  pictures 
shall  be  hung  against  a  dark  crimson  back 
ground,  in  not  more  than  three  horizontal  ro\vs, 
so  that  no  picture  shall  be  in  such  a  position 
as  to  render  any  of  its  beauties  hid,  and  the 
contributions  of  each  exhibitor  will  be  placed 
together. 

In  our  next  we  shall  be  able  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  kind  of  frames  recommended, 
margin  admissible,  and  where  and  how  photo¬ 
graphs  are  to  be  sent  for  exhibition. 

Pictures  by  foreign  artists  will  not  bo  admitted, 
unless  exhibited  by  persons  in  this  country, 
as  it  is  only  contemplated  that  the  art  treasures 
possessed  by  our  own  country  should  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  intending  exhibitors,  that  the  nmnber 
of  pictures  by  foreign  artists  are  likely  to  be 
considerable,  and  will  represent  as  accurately^ 
as  possible  the  position  of  the  art  abroad;  and 
thus  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  a  true 
comparison  being  made  between  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  own  countrymen  and  those  of  our 
continental  rivals.  Let  us,  for  the  credit  of 
Old  England,  show  that  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  the  art,  does  not  lack  either  talent  or 
skill  to  hold  the  high  position  thus  acquired. 


MANCHESTKR  I’HOTOGKAElllC  bUClKTY 

Mketinus  of  the  council  and  of  tin-  inembt 
of  this  society  were  lield  at  the  liouse  of 
Literary  and  Pbilosophical  fSoeitty,  (leurj: 
street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  tlie  4tli  iiihiai 
At  tlie  meeting  of  the  conned.  Mi.  Li  Nb 
the  chair,  the  secretary  (Mi.  S.  Oottam)  y, 
directed  to  inquire  from  Mr.  I>elainutle,  whe 
appointed  to  superintend  the  photographie 
partment  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exliiiiitioii,  w 


arrangements  are  being  made  with  rcleii-nce 


that  department;  and  Mr.  Delamotte  was  elec' 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  t! 
any  memlier  of  the  Liverpool  or  other  I’ho 
graphic  Societies,  when  visiting  .Manches' 
may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  ol  i 
Society  on  signing  Ids  name  in  the  visitors’  bo 

In  compliance  with  the  re<piest  of  sevi 
members,  Mr.  Sidebotham  will,  at  the 


Livekpool  Photographic  Society. — The 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  h^ld^  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  at  the  Royml  Institution, 
Colquitt-street.  when  Mr.  G.  R.  Berry  will  read 
an  interesting  Paper  entitled  “  An  examination 
of  the  collodion  process  chemically  and  practi¬ 
cally,  including  the  different  theories  respecting 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  primary 
or  latent  image,  as  involved  in  the  dry  process  ; 
illustrated  by  experiments.’’ 


Test  for  the  Purity  of  Hyposulphite 
OF  Soda. — Weigh  out  accurately  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  dissolve  this  in  half  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water;  then  add  four  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  also  dissolved  in  watCT. 
On  mixing  these  two  solutions  together,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  will  fall 
down.  Next  add  twenty-two  grains  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  about 
ten  minutes,  stirring  occasionally  with  a  glass 
rod.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  chloride  of 
silver  has  dissolved,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
may  be  considered  as  pure.  A  greater  or  less 
amount  of  residue  will  indicate  roughly  the 
degree  of  impurity. 


New  Method  of  Removing  Collodion 
Negatives  from  the  Glass. — In  the  inaperial 
printing  establishment  at  Vienna,  M.  Auer  has 
introduced  some  most  important  and  successful 
improvements.  In  the  photographic  department 
almost  all  the  positives  are  printed  from  col¬ 
lodion  negatives,  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  glass  by  means  of  steam,  after  having  been 
covered  with  a  coating  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
gutta  percha  dissolved  in  chloroform  arid  gela¬ 
tine  from  parchment.  The  new  negatives  are 
perfectly  transparent,  and  so  soften  down  the 
light  which  passes  through  them  as  to  produce 
incomparably  better  and  more  mellow  positives. 


meeting  of  the  members,  read  a  paper  on 
collodio-albumen  process. 

A  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  testimonial 
Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer,  the  inventor  of  the  cc 
dion  process,  was  read. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members,  Pkofes 
Frankland  presided. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burns  submitted  for  inspec 
and  explained  a  newly-constructed  cam 
stand,  particularly  adapted  for  landscape  ph 
graphy.  The  novelty  consisted  in  a  do 
tripod,  with  telescopic  movement,  the  u| 
half  of  each  leg  being  secured  by  a  screw, 
has  been  found  difficult  to  adjust  a  cai 
sufficiently  level  to  take  a  view  without 
tortion ;  the  difficulty  is  greater  on  unlevi 
soft  ground,  and,  a  leg  having  been 
moved,  it  cannot  sometimes  be  re-adjusted 
the  requisite  stability.  By  this  ^  stand, 
necessity  for  disturbing  any  one  leg  is  obvif 
a  screw  being  slackened,  the  leg  may  be  e 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  a  correspon 
difference  thus  obtained  in  the  level  of 
table  upon  which  the  camera  stands. 

A  paper  upon  the  collodion  process  was 
by  Mr.  L.  M'Lachlan,  to  whom  the  than 
the  meeting  were  voted.  [We  did  not  re 
the.  copy  in  time  for  insertion  in  this  nui 
but  it  will  be  given  in  our  next. — Ed.  L.  &M. 

Several  observations  were  made  in  refe 
to  the  cleaning  of  glass  plates.  Mr.  N’ 
stated  that  he  had  found  old  collodion  a  c: 
detergent ;  and  the  chairman  said  ^  that 
sidering  the  materials  of  wdiich  it  is  ma 
ought  theoretically  to  be  the  best  clei 
substance.  Other  members  stated  tha'. 
had  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  that  the  society_ 
now  be  considered  as  fairly  located  withii 
building,  and  the  members  must,  therefor t 
sider  how  the  society  could  be  made 
useful.  As  one  means  of  utility,  he  pro 
that  a  portfolio  should  be  obtained  and^  <3ep| 
in  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso^ 
Society,  and  that  each  member  should  coni 
a  few  of  his  best  productions  every  year,  s 
at  the  back  certain  particulars  as  to  th 
cesses  and  the  materials  used.  In  a  shorp 
such  a  collection  would  be  valuable  and 
esting,  exhibiting,  as  he  hoped  it  wot 
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ly  peculiarities  of  development,  as  well  as  the 
adual  improvement  made  by  the  members  in 
eir  practice  of  the  art. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

A  collection  of  M'Pherson’s  Roman  photo- 
•aphs,  and  two  photo -lithographs,  were  in- 
)ected  with  much  satisfaction. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  an  expression 
'  thanks  to  Professor  Frankland  for  presiding. 


"e  now  give  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
marks  of  the  Rev.  J.  13.  Read  upon  the  most 
iportant  of  the  pictures  on  view  at  the  Exhi- 
tion  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
read  by  him  on  the  7th  ultimo  : — 

This  brings  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  Manchester 
)UKX — a  court  second  to  none  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  choice  ornament  of  this  court,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  Exhibition,  is  276,  a  picture  of  the 
!,-renees,  taken,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
je  Photographer  redivivus.  whose  early  death  we 
ere  sometime  ago  prematurely  lamenting,  and  to 
horn  we  owe  very  much.  The  picture  needs  exa- 
ining  to  discover  its  beauties,  which  reside  as 
uch  in  the  execution  as  in  the  subject. 

273.  New  Pasture  Falls,  Yorhshire,  J.  &.  R.  Mudd, 
•affords  a  rare  specimen  of  transparent  water  in 
e  falls. 

284.  Fairy  Falls,  Bisliopdale,  Yorhshire,  J.  &.  E. 
udd, — is  another,  and  perhaps  still  more  success- 
1  picture  of  the  same  character.  ^ 

281.  FLeywood  Farmyard,  Cheshire,  J.  &.  R.  Mudd, 
•well  exhibits  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  which 
axed  paper  is  capable. 

288.  Taking  in  Ballast,  Arthur  Neild,— is  a  not 
3S  admirable  specimen  of  a  collodion  picture,  the 
bject  admirably  chosen,  and  well  rendered,  ideal- 
jd  even  in  the  midst  of  its  reality. 

In  290,  Cottages,  Bowdon,  A.  Neild,— we  come 
fain  upon  a  collodion  picture  (erroneously  described 
;  a  calotyjae)  of  great  excellence,  and  distinguished 
T  the  number  and  natural  disposition  of  the  figures 
contains. 

297  and  300  are  tavo  most  effective  views  of  Bolton 
hbey,  by  A.  Neild  ;  while  the  three,  305,  307,  310, 

'  Tintern,  by  A.  Barton,  would  alone  repay  a  jour- 
:  3y  thither. 

Of  the  next  series,  326,  326,  and  327,  by  J.  &  R. 
[udd,  are  most  admirable.  Is  not  that  miller’s  cot- 
igfc  quite  a  study?  And  how  grandly  do  the  colossal 
Imeusions  of  the  Menai  Bridge  stand  out  in  the 
ext  picture  ;  while  in  327,  formed  of  two  pictures 
dlfully  united,  we  have  a  view  of  Conway  Castle, 
ery  fine  and  very  far  from  commonplace. 

346.  Dunham,  Cheshire,  by  the  same  artists, — is 
,  a  unpretending  picture  of  consummate  beauty, 
ook  along  that  winding  road,  and  you  cannot,  I 
n  sure,  help  admiring  it. 

350  and  351.  Houghend  Hall,  and  Clough,  J.  &.  E. 
tudd, — are  beautiful  pictures  of  a  spot  familiar  to 

tie  botanists  and  entomologists  of  our  own  neigh- 
)urhood. 

S352  and  353.  Furness  Abbey,  &c.,  by  the  Society’s 
3cretary,  are  worthy  of  remark  for  the  hint  they 
ve  how  to  make  the  most  of  small  pictures.  The 
■inted  titles  may  be,  to  some,  an  example  worth 

Siopting. 

354,  Beigate,  Surrey,  and  359,  Peacock  Inn,  Boios- 
y,  and  the  other  pictures  by  J.  Compton,  Jun.,  are 
x-cellent  examples  of  calotype  pictures,  though 
one  of  them  deal  with  subjects  of  much  difficulty. 

,  In  370,  Llanthoris  Abbey,  372,  Tintern  Abbey,  and 
'*74,  The  Float,  Baglan  Castle,  we  find  marvellous 
snderness  of  treatment,  such  as  no  process  could 
:  ive  but  the  waxed-paper,  handled  by  a  skilful  ma- 
ipulator  and  a  true  artist.  The  Moat,  374,  and  The 


Gateway,  are  other  pictures  of  very  great  beauty ; 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  a  visitor  to  compare 
these  pictures,  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  with  those 
printed  upon  copper  by  Mr.  Pretsch,  which  hang  on 
the  side  of  the  lantern  room. 

378.  No  such  place,  0.  G.  Rejlander, — is  a  curio¬ 
sity  of  Photography.  Several  negatives— six,  I 
believe — have  been  used,  one  after  another,  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  strange  medley,  which  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  reward  the  patience  and  care  it  must  have 
cost  to  print  it. 

380 — 392.  We  have  here  another  interesting  and 
very  pretty  Welsh  series,  by  G.  Wardley,  not  so 
much  made  of  in  the  printing-frame,  perhaps,  as 
might  be,  but  still  scarcely  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  some 
larger  pictures  of  similar  scenes.  380  and  392, 
Conway,  are  especially  beautiful,  and  deserve  careful 
examination. 

397  contains  two  interesting  bits  of  Photography 
by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  from  a  model  of  the  moon  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth  ;  giving  a  better  notion  of  a  telescopic 
view  of  the  moon’s  surface  than  most  drawings. 

409.  This  portrait  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  Mr.  Barnes’s  picture  on  the  first  screen. 
Though  evidently  not  quite  enough  exposed,  it  shews 
a  great  advance  in  rapidity  upon  any  dry  collodion 
with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted. 

413.  Neuvillier,  Alsace. — A  fine  specimen  of  the 
Photo  lithography  which  a  little  while  ago  made  its 
first  steps  in  public,  but  has  for  a  time  been  asleep 
again.  It  will  probably  shew  itself  a  formidable 
rival  ere  long  to  the  perfected  process  of  M.  Pretsch, 
for  which  no  better  name  has  yet  been  found  than 
his  own — Photo-galvanography. 

430.  Scarborough  Castle,  by  A.  Neild, — is  a  very 
interesting  contribution,  enabling  us  to  compare  Mr. 
Sutton’s  much- vaunted  permanent  printing  with  the 
more  brilliant  results  of  the  simpler  sun -pictures. 

The  four  photographs  mounted  together  as  431, 
are  admirable  views  by  Mr.  Lavender ;  especially 
Turton  Tower  (pictures  of  which  were  asked  for,  for 
our  illustrations),  and  Laxey,  looking  down  the  glen. 

Mr.  Rejlander’s  pictures,  several  of  which  are 
scattered  through  the  room,  but  the  greater  part 
collected  together  between  444  and  457,  are,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  admirable  as  feats  in  Photography 
than  beautiful  as  works  of  art :  yet  in  89,  Don't 
cry,  Mamma!  and  454,  Weston,  there  is  a  tenderness 
and  power  from  which  one  ought  not  to  withhold 
high  praise.  The  true  artist  in  pictures  like  these 
is  the  sitter  rather  than  the  photographer.  The 
Anatomical  Study,  446,  would  be  more  useful  had 
the  light  been  more  confined,  so  as  to  throw  deeper 
and  better-marked  shadows. 

Mr.  Roger  Fenton’s  Crimean  series,  the  best  of 
which  complete  the  contents  of  this  room,  have  been 
so  long  before  the  public  that  nothing  need  be  said 
of  them  here.  One,  No.  491,  has  been  bought,  I  am 
told,  by  an  officer  noAV  resident  in  Manchester,  who 
recognised  in  the  foreground  his  own  Crimean  tent. 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  occurred,  when  a 
gentleman  ordered  a  copy  of  one  of  the  pictures  of 
Birch  Church,  in  which  he  discovered  the  tomb-stone 
ofa  dear  relative.  One  other  anecdote — Ajoolice-officer 
in  charge  of  the  room  was  discovered,  early  in  the 
course  of  the  Exhibition,  all  but  in  tears  before  a 
picture  of  Bolton  Abbey,  where  he  said  his  father  and 
his  mother  were  interred. 

In  the  Lantern  Room,  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
are  the  Australian  portraits  and  Mr.  Pretsch’s  pic¬ 
tures,  with  Mr.  M‘Lachlan’s  series  of  portraits  and 
stereoscopic  pictures  from  Sydenham,  and  some 
positive  portraits  of  mark  by  Mr.  Brothers. 

Baldus’s  pictures  in  this  room  are  below  the 
standard  one  would  expect ;  there  is  a  woolliness  and 
want  of  delicacy  very  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the 
Swiss  Cottage  we  have  boldness  and  breadth,  but 
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none  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  inundation  are  at 
all  remarkable  for  2)ower. 

587  exhibits  a  curious  adoption  of  a  ■witticism. 
The  night  effect  of  the  Kinhurn  Postern  is  a  lesson 
to  mau}'^  of  us,  and  when  we  get  a  proof  darker  than 
we  wish,  we  have  only  to  label  it,  “  Effet  de  nuit.” 

Room  16,  from  601  to  684,  needs  little  comment  at 
jiiy  hands.  They  shew  the  power  of  collodion  and 
the  skill  of  Messrs.  Risson  Freres,  by  whom  they 
are  contributed.  And  I  will  not  presume  to  take  up 
more  of  your  time  by  a  detailed  criticism,  which 
could  in  no  degree  add  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
pictures. 


Manchestek  Photogiiaphic  Society, — The 
nest  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  is 
intended  to  be  Iteld  at  the  house  of  the  Liteiary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  No.  36,  George-street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  March,  at  seven 
o’clock,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  on  the  Collodio-albiimen  Process. 


I.ONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair. 

The  minute  s  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  several  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Pkesident  then  addressed  a  few  remarks 
to  the  meeting,  relative  to  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  photography  during  the  puast  year. 

The  Auditors’  report  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  was  then  read,  and  appended  to  it  were 
some  observations  by  Mr.  M.  Marshall,  sug¬ 
gesting  several  improvements  on  the  present 
system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  auditors  might  be  simplified  another  year. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  council  commenced  with  the  pleasing 
duty  of  once  more  congratulating  the  Society 
on  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  it  is  at 
present,  as  shewn  by  the  balance  sheet,  which 
announces  a  deposit  account  at  the  bank  of 
£1000;  the  accession  of  new  members,  which  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  former  year ;  and 
the  profit  on  the  Journal,  which  for  this  last  year 
has  been  more  than  £300.  The  Exhibition  was 
stated  as  being  far  in  advance  of  other  years, 
both  m.number  and  variety  of  contents ;  already 
there  i^a  receipt  of  £25  over  the  corresponding 
monthly  income  last  year.  The  royal  visit  and 
soiree  were  then  alluded  to,  the  latter  as  having 
already  caused  a  large  increase  of  new  members. 
The  photographic  department  of  the  Art  Trea¬ 
sures  Exhibition  at  Manchester  was  noticed, 
and  the  attention  and  co-operatfon  of  members 
of  the  Society  were  desired  towards  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  splendid  scheme  already  marked  out. 
The  recognition  of  photography  as  one  of  the 
educational  wants  of  the  times,  was  then  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hardwich’s  recent 
appointment  at  King’s  College ;  and  the  increase 
of  provincial  societies  was  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  the  great  interest  and  popularity  whieh  pho¬ 
tography  has  attained.  The  high  position  which 
English  photographers  held  at  the  Brussels  Exhi¬ 
bition.  and  the  fact  that  most  of  those  v^ho  oK- 
tained  prizes  were  members  of  this  Society,  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  general  body. 
The  council  then  stated  that  they  had  kept  in 


mind  the  necessity  of  providing  pruper  lucetiiig 
and  reading  rooms  for  the  lui  i.iln  rs,  and  much 
time  and  trouble  had  b*  en  speni  in  tlu  mg^cu- 
tion  for  taking  Uxbridge  House  on  joint  tenancy 
with  the  Institute  of  ilritisli  Ardiit<-ct^,  whicn 
body  had,  at  the  bust  moment,  unaccountably 
refused  to  receive  the  Society  as  j'unt  tcuanU. 
They  trusted,  iiowever,  that  another  year  would 
see  them  provided  with  accommodation  suitable 
to  the  importance  of  the  Society.  It  was  then 
stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Chambi-rs,  M.Ib,  would 
shortly  bring  before  parliament  the  (pn  stion  of 
copyriglit,  as  applied  to  photograiihy,  and,  in 
conclusion,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  im[ioif.int 
papers  read  at  the  meetings,  as  eviclence  (jf  the! 
assistance  which  the  Society  gives  to  the  sciciice  i 
and  practice  of  photography.  i 

The  following  are  the  council  and  ofllccrs  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fred.  Pollock,  Lord  Chief  Baron. 


Vice  Presidents  : 

H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  |  Sir  W.  J.  Ncv. ton 
John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

Members  of  Council: 


Mark  Antliony 
Ernest  Becker,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Bell,  F.R.S 
Sir  Geo.  Clerk,  Bart. 
The  Earl  of  Craven 
Milliam  Crockes 
P.  W.  Fry 
R.  Fenton 
T.  F.  Hardwich 
T.  G.  Mackinlay,  F.S.  \. 


T.  A.  Malone 
H.  Pollock 
M.  J.  Ripiiinghcm 

A.  Rosliiig,  Treasurer 
George  Shadboit 
G.  Stokes 

B.  B.  Turner 

C.  Vignoles,  F.R.S. 

F.  11.  W  enhaia 
Sir  'J'.  M.  Wilson,  Bart. 


Secret.vrv. — Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

After  the  report  Avas  read  a  disenssion  criBued 
respecting  the  necessity  of  obtaining  rooms  for 
the  society,  in  wliich  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  Mr 
Anthony,  and  IMr.  Ci'ace,  took  jiart.  Upon  the 
latter  gentleman  complaining  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  for  that  purpose  had  been  negli 
gent  in  performing  their  duties,  Mr.  Anthony 
stated,  that  no  one,  who  had  not  experienced 
the  difficulties  of  finding  fitting  accommodatioi 
for  the  society,  could  have  the  least  idea  of  the 
labour  thrown  upon  the  committee;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  that  Mr.  Grace  be  appointed 
one  of  a  sub-committee  for  carrying  iwt  the 
above  object,  when  doubtless  those  difficulties 
would  be  speedily  overcome. 

A  description  of  a  machine  for  washing  posi 
five  prints  after  fixing  was  then  read  by  Mr 
R.  Fox.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tin 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  : — 

In  this  machine  the  principle  of  employing  . 
sponge  in  the  washing  of  positive  pictures  i 
adopted.  It  has  been  made  for  prints  of  a  siz' 
of  6  by  8  inches  and  under.  A  slab  of  plat 
glass  is  supported  on  two  pieces  of  one  inc. 
deal,  placed  crossways  to  prevent  warping,  anL 
firmly  bolted  together  with  screws.  Over  thi 
slab  of  glass  a  piece  of  very  fine  calico  is  firmly 
stretched,  and  a  frame  is  made  to  fall  over  thi‘ 
covered  slab  and  blocks  of  wood,  across  the  toj 
of  which  another  piece  of  fine  calico  is  stretched 
These  are  so  arranged  that  a  print  can  be  laic 
on  the  piece  of  calico  immediately  covering 
the  slab  of  glass,  and  then  the  second  piece  o 
stretched  calico  may  be  placed  immediately 
over  it.  It  is  now  ready  for  sponging,  whicl 
may  either  be  done  by  hand  or  by^'  means  of  i 
lever  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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framework  By  its  means  an  oblong  bag  con¬ 
taining  a  sponge  the  size  of  the  slab  of  glass  may 
be  pressed  in  close  contact  with  the  two  pieces 
of  calico  which  enclose  the  print.  The  pad  of 
sponge  is  constantly  wetted  by  means  of  a 
tap  which  is  kept  running  into  a  funnel  fastened 
on  the  top  of  the  lever,  and  distributing  the 
water  uniformly  in  the  interior  of  the  sponge 
bag.  The  lever  is  to  be  moved  with  a  quick 
and  firm  motion  so  long  as  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  The  author  considers  that  five  minutes 
i  washing  with  this  machine  is  equal  to  five 
hours,  or  perhaps  five  days  steeping,  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

There  were  exhibited  on  the  table  several 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  portraits,  both 
coloured  and  plain,  taken  by  Mr.  Mayall,  and 
printed  by  him  on  his  artificial  ivory  surface, 
formed  by  coagulating  a  paste  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  albumen. 

A  new  stereoscopic  camera  and  dark  box,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Manchester-street, 
Liverpool,  wms  also  exhibited. 

The  meeting,  which  passed  off  more  harmoni¬ 
ously  than  any  previous  anniversary  of  the 
Society,  then  terminated. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  MOON. 

By  William  Ceookes. 

Besides  the  pictures  taken  in  America — which 
are  almost  valueless  as  moon  maps,  the  sides 
being  reversed  in  copying  from  the  daguerreo- 
type  plates  upon  which  they  were  originally 
taken — the  moon  has  been  photographed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips,  Father  Secchi,  MM.  Bertsch  and 
Arnauld,  Messrs.  Berry,  Forrest  and  Edwards, 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Hartnup  and  myself.  It 
is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  among 
themselves  the  means  employed  and  the  time 
occupied  in  taking  the  impression  on  thsee 
several  occasions. 

Professor  Phillips’  telescope  has  a  sidereal 
f  focus  of  11  feet,  and  an  aperture  of  inches; 

;  consequently  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon’s  image 
■  at  the  focus  is  augmented  26  times  over  what 
she  appears  to  the  naked  eye.  The  average 
time  occupied  for  the  collodion  plate  to  receive 
the  impression  was  about  3  minutes.* 

Father  Secchi’s  telescope  having  a  sidereal 
focus  of  18  times  its  aperture,  the  moon’s  image 
:  was  intensified  37‘8  times,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  impression  was  on  an  average  6  minutes. f 

M.  Parro’s  glass  of  49  feet  sidereal  focus  and 
‘20  inches  aperture,  gave  a  moon  image  12‘3 
■dimes  brighter  than  she  appears  to  the  naked 
(eye,  and  the  average  time  of  taking  the  picture 
>was  17  seconds. J 

Mr.  Hartnup’s  telescope  being  12J  feet  focus 
and  8  inches  aperture,  augments  the  intensity 
of  the  moon’s  image  at  its  focus  35‘1  times. 
The  time  which  was  required  for  the  photograph 
of  our  satellite  to  be  taken,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  in  1854,  was  about  2  minutes  ;§  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  I  succeeded  in 
j  obtaining  perfect  and  intense  negatives  in  4 
seconds.  These,  however,  were  taken  under 

*  Athenseum,  1853,  page  1131.  +  Cosmos,  Vol.  9,  pp.  425  549. 
t  Cosmos,  Vol.  9,  p.  444. 

}  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  Vol.  1,,  pp.  34,  72, 138. 


very  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  being  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
moon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
meridian,  which  necessarily  caused  both  a 
diminution  of  the  light  and  also  a  diminished 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  film. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  pictures 
were  taken  may  be  better  understood  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  those  of  terrestrial  objects 
under  similar  circumstances.  According  to 
Herschel*-— 

“  The  actual  illumination  of  the  lunar  surface  is 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  weathered  sandstone 
rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  frequently  compai-ed 
the  moon  setting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular 
faqade  of  the  table  mountain,  illuminated  by  the  sun 
■just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon, 
when  it  has  been  scarcely  distinguishable  in  bright¬ 
ness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it.  The  sun  and 
moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes,  and  the 
atmosphere  perfectly  free  from  cloud  or  vapour,  its 
effect  is  alike  on  both  luminaries,” 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  power  of  the  Liverpool 
object  glass  with  that  of  our  ordinary  camera 
lens,  its  focal  length  being  nearly  19  times  the 
aperture,  and  the  moon’s  image  being  copied  by 
its  means  in  4  seconds,  we  find  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  copying  sandstone  illuminated  by 
the  sun  in  4  seconds  with  a  lens  4J  inches  focus 
and  a  little  less  than  a  J  inch  diaphragm ;  or 
with  a  compound  lens  having  an  aperture  of 
one  inch,  and  the  same  focal  length,  in  a  quarter 
of  a  second. 

I  attribute  the  greater  sensitiveness  which 
I  obtained  to  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
employed  ;  and  in  the  next  number  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give,  along  with  an  abstract  of  the 
Royal  Society’s  paper,  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  whole  of  these  were  prepared, 
sufficiently  explicit  to  place  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  action  which  I  obtained,  |in  the 
power  of  any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  carefully  my  instructions. 


LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Father  Secchi. 

There  are  several  most  important  scientific 
questions  concerning  the  present  phj'sical  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  satellite  which  photography  is 
destined  to  solve.  Thus,  Lambert  believes  that 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  full  moon  is  much 
more  luminous  than  the  borders ;  photography 
can  answer  this  question  in  the  same  way  that 
the  thermo-electric  multiplier  has  resolved  the 
question  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  heat  rays 
emanating  from  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk. 
Moreover,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  surface  possesses  much  interest,  and  the 
relation  between  the  reflecting  powers  of  lunar 
substances  and  well  known  terrestrial  bodies  may 
lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our 
satellite.  My  researches  have  led  me  to  think 
that  the  lunar  surface  is  similar  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  on  the  earth.  Photography  also  shows 
very  well  the  effect  of  the  solar  penumbra  on 
the  moon,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  from  the 
same  source  a  solution  of  the  question  relative  to 
the  atmosphere  of  our  satellite.  You  perceive 
that  these  questions  are  on  subjects  of  great 
scientific  interest. 

*  Kerschei's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  page  249. 
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With  respect  to  the  size  of  tlie  pliotograj)hic 
images  of  the  moon,  I  am  enabled  to  magnify 
them  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  to  have  a  good  lunar  map, 
it  must  not  be  taken  at  one  time.  In  the  full  moon 
the  craters  are  indiscernable  to  tlie  eye,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  small  absolute  height,  and  thus  in 
this  phase  only  a  general  view  of  the  surface  can 
be  seen.  I  even  think  that  to  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  daguerreo- 
type  plate,  as  collodion  in  drying,  and  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation,  is  liable  to  be  distorted.  After 
this  general  outline  has  been  taken,  then  by 
taking  the  phases  one  by  one,  the  details  can  be 
filled  in.  In  the  last  pictures  craters  of  only  a 
few  seconds’ diameter  are  preserved  in  all  their 
accuracy,  their  interior  cavities  being  well  traced 
and  perfectly  black.  Unfortunately  the  light  is 
extremely  faint,  and  if  great  sensitiveness  is 
wanted  there  is  much  risk  of  spoiling  the  pic¬ 
ture.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  manipulations  as  practised  in  other  observa¬ 
tories,  but  having  heard  some  surprise  expressed 
at  the  long  time  employed  in  taking  these  pic¬ 
tures,  I  can  say  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  collodion,  as  in  an  ordinary  camera  a  picture 
could  be  taken  with  it  in  a  second,  and  even  leas. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  the  focal  length  is  at  most  four 
or  five  times  the  aperture,  while  in  my  object 
glass  this  focal  length  is  eighteen  times  the 
aperture,  which  very  considerably  retards  the 
action  of  the  light.  For  that  reason  I  have 
adopted,  as  a  comparison,  the  time  employed  to 
take  a  terrestial  object  with  the  same  glass.  In 
these  experiments  it  has  appeared  to  me  tliat 
the  focus  of  the  lens  for  the  moon  ought  to  be 
lengthened  more  than  for  terrestial  objects — a 
fact  which  will  be  interesting  as  bearing  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  matter  of  the  moon. — 
Cosmos. 


RAPID  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS. 

By  M.  De  la  Blancheke. 

After  the  sheet  of  paper  has  been  properly 
waxed  it  is  ready  for  iodizing.  The  following 
special  conditions  are  to  be  observed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  bath  : — It  should  contain  a  size 
strong  enough  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  paper 
and  make  it  more  approaching  the  condition  of 
a  smooth,  inert  surface.  If  too  thick  the  size 
produces  oblong  drops  or  irregular  lines  on  the 
sheet  when  hung  up  to  dry,  which  are  liable  to 
form  black  stains  in  the  gallic  acid  develop¬ 
ing  solution.  The  iodide  should  not  be  in  too 
large  quantity,  otherwise,  after  having  pene¬ 
trated  the  pores  of  the  paper,  there  is  formed  in 
the  exciting  medium  too  dense  a  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  which  produces  thick  and  opaque  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  sizing  is  produced  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — take 

Water  .  1  quart 

Best  rice  .  5  ounces 

Linseed  .  1^  „ 

Isinglass  or  fine  gelatine  .  f  „ 

The  latter  should  be  dissolved  by  aid  of  heat, 
and  more  especially  if  isinglass  be  preferred,  as 
this  takes  a  much  longer  time.  The  rice  and 
linseed  should  be  allowed  to  digest  a  little  ;  the 
former  should  have  no  grains  burst. 


For  tlio  iodizing  balli  ;  take 
bize  (pr(q)ared  as  above  and 
liltercd  wliile  warm  tlirougli 


linen)  .  I  pints 

IMilk  sugar  .  II  onnees 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  h  draclnmi 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 80  grains 


Tlie  sheets  are  to  be  immersed  one  afti-r  tlie 
other  for  ten  minutes  at  most,  carefully  avoiding 
air  bubbles,  and  then  hung  up  to  (iry. 

The  paper  thus  prepareil  will  remain  good 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  after  that  time  it 
can  be  restored  to  its  lirst  freshness  by  re-im¬ 
mersing  in  the  iodizing  bath. 

The  remaining  operations  of  exciting,  &c., 
ai’e  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS.* 

By  iMa.  .James  Ross. 

“I  shall  commence  with  the  preparation  of  the 
albumen.  I  take  eggs  of  me<lium  age,  and 
having  selected  as  many  as  I  think  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  coat  the  plates  to  be  prepared,  1  break 
them  one  by  one  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel  that 
is  to  contain  the  albumen,  ami  then  sepal  ate 
the  white  from  the  yolk.  Having  picked  out 
all  the  insoluble  parts,  I  a<ld  to  the  albumen 
30  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodidi;  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  half  a  wine  glassful  of  water  to  each 
egg.  The  whole  is  then  switched  up  into  a 
large  mass  of  froth,  and  set  aside  till  it  falls. 
I  should  mention  that  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  albumen  be  thoroughly  beaten  up  ;  the  froth 
must  be  quite  stiff  and  thiek.  More  or  less 
iodide  of  jiotassium  m.ay  be  added,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  used,  and  the  degree  of  sensitiveness 
desired  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  inerease  the 
quantity  of  chemicals  beyond  a  certain  point,  as 
it  is  liable  to  cause  the  albumen  to  crack  off. 

“I  now  take  a  clean  glass  plate,  and  having 
exposed  it  for  a  moment  to  steam  from  hot 
water,  I  pour  the  albumen  plentifully  ui)on  it. 
The  effeet  of  the  steam  is  to  make  the  albumen 
flow  freely  over  the  plate.  As  soon  as  it  has 
run  over  every  part,  the  albumen  is  poured 
off.  It  is  unnecessary  to  preserve  what  is 
poured  off,  as,  unlike  collodion,  it  must  never  bo 
used  again  in  the  preparation  of  plates,  even 
though  again  beaten  up.  I  now  hook  the  plate 
by  the  two  opposite  corners  to  a  piece  of  bent 
wire,  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  worsted 
thread,  so  that  when  I  hold  the  thread  the 
plate  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  face  downwards.  Holding  it  in  front  of 
a  clear  fire,  or  better,  above  a  close  stove,  a 
rotating  motion  is  given  to  the  plate  by  twist¬ 
ing  the  thread,  exactly  as  in  the  common  form 
of  kitchen  jack.  The  centrifugal  force  then 
produced,  causes  the  albumen  to  spread  equally 
over  the  whole  plate,  what  is  superfluous 
running  off  from  the  edges.  B}’’  no  other 
means  can  so  even  a  coating  be  obtained,  and 
photographers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
M’Craw,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  exceedingly  in¬ 
genious  and  simple  invention.  The  plate  is 
made  to  revolve  till  slight  cracks  appear  in 
the  albumen  at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  It  must 
now  be  at  once  removed  from  the  fire,  for  if  at 

*  Read  at  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Photogi'aphic  Society 
of  ScoUaiid. 
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all  over-heated,  the  nature  of  the  albumen  is 
altogether  changed.  The  cracks  soon  spread  of 
themselves  over  the  whole  plate,  which  shows 
that  the  coating  has  become  equally  firm.  In 
this  state  the  plate  may  be  kept  some  time. 

“I  now  proceed  to  sensitize  the  plate — First, 
I  breathe  very  freely  over  the  whole  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  in  some  degree  re-softening  the 
albumen,  as  it  absorbs  far  more  silver  in  that 
state  than  if  very  hard  and  dry.  A  bath  is 
prepared  with  120  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  I  dip  the  plate  in  this  bath  by  a  single 
movement,  and  immediately  remove  it.  It  is 
now  to  be  rinsed,  say  three  times,  in  the  same 
cold  water.  If  too  much  washed  it  will  lose 
sensitiveness,  and  if  too  little,  the  silver  will 
crystallize  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  It  is 
now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.” 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  taking  and 
developing  a  picture  on  a  prepared  plate,  a 
copy  of  a  bas-relief  of  “  Night,”  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  lighted  by  a 
single  common  gas-burner  of  a  larger  size.  The 
camera  was  provided  with  a  double  achromatic 
lens  of  Voightlander,  and  fifteen  minutes’  expo¬ 
sure  were  sufficient  to  secure  a  good  impression. 

On  removing  the  plate  from  the  camera,  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  was  poured  on 
it,  which  caused  the  picture  to  appear  in  about 
two  or  three  minutes,  of  a  beautiful  clear  red 
colour.  A  little  of  the  silver  bath  was  now 
added  to  give  density  to  the  picture.  In  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  it  became  perfectly 
vigorous  and  black  in  the  lights,  and  clear  and 
transparent  in  the  shadows. 

“  About  one  half  the  time  of  exposure  in  the 
camera  would  have  been  sufficient,  bad  the 
picture  been  allowed  to  develop  slowly  ;  or  had 
pyrogallic  acid  been  used  in  the  development. 
Had  honey  been  mixed  with  the  albumen,  the 
action  would  have  been  far  quicker  and  more 
ma,gical ;  but  though  pyrogallic  acid  acts  more 
quickly,  it  does  not  give  so  intense  pictures  as 
gallic  acid;  and  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
large  pictures  free  from  blisters  when  honey 
was  used.” 

The  picture  was  now  fixed  by  pouring  over 
it  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  40  grs.  to 
the  oz.  of  water,  and  then  washed  thoroughly 
by  pouring  over  it  a  stream  of  water  as  gently 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  break  the  coating  of 
albumen.  When  dry  it  was  finished,  and,  need¬ 
ing  no  varnishing,  was  ready  for  printing. 

“  I  ifiay  add,  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
coat  plates  for  taking  views  of  ruins,  as  a 
defect  in  the  spreading  of  the  albumen  some¬ 
times  makes  a  positive  beauty  in  the  picture,  as 
defective  skies  can  be  all  stopped  with  daubs  of 
black  paint.  But  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
coat  large  plates  all  over  so  evenly  as  to  give 
a  picture  of  sky  and  distance,  united  in  harmony 
with  the  foreground.  This  can  be  done  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  manipulation  of  the  albumen  is  well 
managed,  and  then  the  picture  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  truthful  than  when  the  same  is  at¬ 
tempted  with  collodion  or  paper.  By  either  of 
the  latter  processes  the  sky  is  generally  so 
dense  that  when  printed  it  leaves  the  paper  so 
clean  and  clear  that  the  result  is  like  a  white¬ 
washed  wall,  instead  of  having  an  appearance 


of  distance  and  air.  In  such  photographs  there 
is  generally  no  “  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,” 
but  rather  a  complete  divorce.  Of  course 
albumen  is  too  slow  a  process  to  give  moving 
clouds,  but  it  invariably  gives  the  feeling  of 
sky  and  air.” 

“  Under  favourable,  circumstances,  with  a 
double  Voightlander  lens,  from  three  to  four 
minutes’  exposure  in  the  camera  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  :  the  well-known  views  of  Edinburgh, 
from  Nelson’s  monument,  which  were  about 
twelve  inches  square,  having  been  taken  with  a 
single  achromatic  lens,  had  an  exposure  of 
about  twenty  minutes.  Prepared  plates  would 
keep  good  without  any  material  diminution  of 
sensitiveness  for  two  days  before  taking  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  on  keeping  them  longer  than  that  time  a 
good  result  might  still  be  obtained,  but  the 
exposure  would  have  to  be  correspondingly 
lengthened.  They  might  be  quite  well  de¬ 
veloped  a  week  after  the  plate  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  picture  taken.” 


THE  “  HILLOTYPE  ”  PROCESS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  Ross,  of  New  York,  with  the  following 
expose  of  the  entire  mystery  of  the  “Hillotype,” 
as  given  in  a  review  which  appears  in  the  Dec. 
number  of  Humphrey's  Journal : — 

HrLLOTYPE . 

We  promised  in  our  last,  to  give  a  final  exposition 
of  the  Hillotype.  We  intended  to  do  this  hy  extracts 
from  the  Rev.  Hill’s  hook.  But  we  have  concluded 
not  to  do  it  in  that  way,  for  the  plausible  reason,  that 
the  matter  is  not  worthy  of  our  space,  and  that  we 
can  condense  the  real  substance  into  a  nut  shell. 

First,  as  to  the  Book. — It  contains  about  300  pages, 
and  when  we  assure  our  readers  that  the  writing  is 
the  real  genuine  original  production  of  Mr.  Hill, 
they  should  know,  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  style  and 
method.  The  first  third  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to 
biography  and  glorification  of  the  author.  We  know 
from  it  the  precise  day  when  the  hero  was  bom — 
how  he  got  through  childhood  as  to  measles,  chicken 
pox,  &c. — how  he  worked  hard  at  a  trade — how  he 
barely  achieved  a  theological  education  hy  keeping 
bachelor’s  hall,  stinting  his  diet  by  an  outlay  of  only 
a  few  shillings  per  week — how  he  preached  with 
unction — was  attacked  with  bronchitis — and  became 
a  strolling  daguerreotypist — how  he  chiselled  the 
N.  Y.  speculators  as  to  the  magic  hulF  by  his  owm 
sharper  practice,  putting  500  dollars  in  his  own 
pocket  thereby  (glori lying  all  the  time) — how  he 
realized  10,000  dollars  out  of  his  various  specula¬ 
tions — how  he  was  almost  a  doctor,  having  great 
success,  although  his  patient  died,  with  herb  tea  and 
steam.  We  have,  of  course,  all  the  ancient  groan- 
ings  and  lamentations  for  his  miserable  health.  The 
balance  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  those  famous  cer¬ 
tificates  and  a  Hillesque  rehash  of  Hunt's  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  some  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
journals. 

But  the  Hillotype!! — The  great  subject  of  Hillo¬ 
type  proper,  is  treated  in  the  space  of  five  or  six 
pages.  Hill  promises  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  give  us  the  whole  practical  process.  We  have 
many  times  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Hill  was  indebted  to  Becquerel,  St.  Victor,  and 
Campbell  for  all  he  knew  on  the  subject.  The  opinion 
is  confirmed  into  a  fixed  fact,  that  he  has  originated 
nothing.  The  former  well-known  processes  are 
sought  to  he  disguised  by  trifling  modifications — or 
hy  a  confused  way  of  desrcibing  them.  The  renowned 
magical  bufier  puts  his  daguerreotpye  plate  through 
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a  multitude  of  washings  and  dryings — heatings  and 
coolings — iodizings  and  mercurializing,  &c. — tinally 
getting  hack  his  daguerreotype  plate  in  essentially  its 
original  state,  only  a  little  the  worse  for  the  various 
tortures.  Next  he  prepares  a  grand  hotchpotch,  or 
“  non  descript  compound,” — a  regular  witch  soup — 
which  in  the  end  furnishes  him  with  the  salts  of 
copper,  which  St.  Victor  recommends.  He  coats  his 
plate — exposes  it  under  a  lithograph  or  otherwise — 
and  at  last  he  shows  us  the  “  gorgeous  ”  picture, 
more  life-like  than  the  reality. 

If  any  one  has  a  desire  to  study  the  subject  of 
Heliochromy,  we  advise  him  to  go  to  the  original 
sources  and  learn  the  simple  methods  of  a  scientific 
man. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  only  add  by  way  of  news, 
that  Sir.  D.  D.  T.  Davie,  of  Utica,  is  proceeding  to 
obtain  an  injunction  on  the  sale  of  Hill’s  book,  and 
that  the  said  book  is  now  oflfered  for  sale  by  sub¬ 
agents,  at  2  dollars  per  copy ;  that  the  original  Hill 
has  gone  into  the  liquor  business,  promising  to  make 
alcohol  out  of  gas  (?)  for  20  cents  per  gallon.  Hillo- 
type  adieu !  _ 

We  hear  from  Paris  that  all  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  inscriptions  to  he 
found  on  the  granite  and  marble  monuments  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  as  wmll  as  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  are  to  be  reproduced  and 
multiplied  by  photography.  The  celebrated 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  likewise,  written  in  three 
languages,  which  furnished  Champollion  with 
the  key  to  the  hieroglyphs,  will  be  produced  in 
numerous  galvano-plastic  copies. — Atlmuzum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  libei'ty  to  send  you 
a  new  process  for  keeping  collodion  sensitive,  as 
I  know  its  great  value  to  photographers  ;  for 
although  the  oxymel  keeps  the  film  sensitive,  it  is 
not  perfect,  at  least  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
one  good  picture  by  that  process.  My  process  is  as 
follows,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you 
that  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  insomuch  that  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  longest  time  I  have  kept  them,  (though 
I  do  not  doubt  it  would  do  after  a  much  longer  time,) 
the  result  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  fresh  made  col¬ 
lodion. 

To  1  ounce  of  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water,  add 
3  drachms  of  best  loaf  sugar,  the  water  to  be  almost 
or  quite  boiling,  so  that  the  solution  shall  be  perfect. 
Filter  whilst  pretty  hot,  as  I  find  the  filtration  then 
much  more  rapid  than  when  cold.  After  sensitising, 
place  the  plate  in  distilled  or  rain"  water  in  a  dish 
for  4  minutes ;  then  wash  it  pretty  well  with  the  same 
kind  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  to  di'ain  for  a  minute. 
Then  put  it  into  the  saccharine  solution  (in  a  dish) 
for  4  or  6  minutes  :  drain,  holding  the  glass  upright 
and  parallel  to  the  dish,  just  tilting  it  corner-ways 
towards  the  end  of  draining,  and  then  place  it  edge¬ 
ways  on  clean  blotting  paper,  where  it  may  rest  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  remove  it  to  a  dry  part  of 
the  paper,  which  prevents  moisture  at  the  bottom 
edge.  The  glasses  should  be  put  by  in  a  perfectly 
dark  place  for  future  use,  which,  as  I  said,  may  be 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  The  exposure  in  camera 
should  be  10  minutes  in  a  sunny  day,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  dark  weather.  Previous  to 
developing  place  the  plate  in  quite  hot  rain  water  for 
7  minutes ;  wash  pretty  copiously  with  cold  water. 
Develops  vsdth  pyrogallic  acid,  2  grs.  per  ounce, 
adding  at  the  very  beginning,  5  drops  of  a  30  grain 
solution  of  silver,  which  will  bring  out  the  picture  in 
about  a  minute,  when  add  5  or  0  drops  more  of 


sliver,  whi(!h  mil  efiect  a  perfect  negative.  1  uLould 
say  that  the  5  dro})3  of  silver  are  to  be  jtut  to 
about  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  the  iiyro.ullic,  an  1 
when  the  picture  is  out,  pour  this  oif  nito  a  ob  an 
small  phial,  and  add  the  other  5  or  U  dnqi-,  of  silver. 
Fix  with  hypo,  &c. 

I  offer  this  as  a  process  always  to  be  relied  on,  and 
therefore  invaluable ;  for  I  haL-  tried  it  at  b  ast  ISd 
times  without  the  least  failure,  even  from  the  first. 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  this  becomes  betmr 
known  it  will  entirely  BUi)erbede  the  ]iai)i'r  process, 
whicli  is  very  troublesome,  beautiful  though  the 
pictures  be. 

I  trust  you  will  try  this,  and  make  it  known,  as  I 
feel  certain  that  if  these  directions  be  followed, 
failure  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  same  dish  of  water, 
after  sensitizing,  will  do  for  us  many  plates  as  may 
be  generally  required. — Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  ML  111;  ITT. 

Maidstone,  Feb.  dth,  1857. 


Large  Lenses  anu  Large  PicTfREs. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Photograpliic  Society,  Mr.  J.  U.  Isaac, 
in  noticing  the  magnificent  prints  of  M.  Bisson 
Freres,  of  IMris,  says  that  the  louses  with  which  the 
transfers  were  made,  were  of  the  enormous  diameter 
of  fourteen  Frencli,  or  sixteen  British  inches.  If 
such  be  their  diameter  it  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  lenses  used  in  the  art,  or  even  in  the  largest 
astronomical  instruments  of  which  1  have  any  inti- 
mation.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  at  this  moment  on 
the  descrii)tion  of  the  Craig  telescope  near  London, 
and  therefore  cannot  tell  the  diameter  of  its  object 
lens,  but  I  have  before  me  a  recent  catalogue  of 
Lerebours  and  Co.,  in  which  no  sindi  1-arge  lens  is 
mentioned.  I  have  also  before  me  La  Lumierc,  in 
which  the  lens  of  the  Messrs.  Bisson  is  mentioned, 
and  also  the  Cosmos,  of  the  20th  June,  1855,  where, 
in  page  724,  the  diameter  of  their  lens  is  given  as 
between  eight  and  nine  inches,  (de  huit  a  neuf)  and 
is  a  single  achromatic,  made  by  Chevalier,  Lerebours, 
and  Jamin.  As  it  is  probable  they  liave  more  than 
one  such  lens,  Chevalier  may  have  made  one  or  more 
of  them,  and  Lerebours  and  Jamin  the  others;  this 
may  be  the  reason  the  precise  diameter  is  not  given, 
as  some  may  he  eight  and  others  nine  inches  diameter. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  very  considerable  dis- 
crei:)ancy  between  both  statements,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  which  is  right.  My  own  achro¬ 
matic  lens  of  six  inches  diameter  and  forty-two  inches 
focus  was  pretty  fair,  but  sixteen  inches  staggered 
my  faith.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  practice  to  use 
large  lenses,  unless  whene  a  large  print  is  required 
to  be  taken  direct  from  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  saving  of  time 
is  effected  by  so  large  a  picture  taken  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  over  what  would  be  required  to  take,  first,  a 
transfer  of  moderate  size  with  a  lens  of  12  in.  focus, 
and  afterwards  enlarging  it  in  a  megascopic  camera 
properly  arranged.  Practitioners  who  may  wish  to 
take  large  pictures  should  try  the  megascoific  camera 
first,  before  incurring  the  immense  expense  of  the 
large  lens  with  its  appendages.  An  enormous  camera 
box  is  not  at  all  required  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the 
prepared  paper  should  be  attached  to  an  ordinary 
drawing  board,  which  can  be  readily  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens.  Any  of  the  haloid  salts  will  do  to 
impregnate  the  paper,  but  where  a  process  by  deve¬ 
lopment  is  to  be  followed  no  chloride  should  be  used, 
otherwise,  from  its  exceeding  sensibility  to  very 
feeble  light,  it  will  blacken  all  over  as  soon  as  the 
developing  liquid  is  applied.  Where  it  is  not  intended 
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to  develop  the  print,  the  chloride  is  best;  but  in 
this  case  where  the  impression  is  enlarged  to  several 
times  the  size  of  the  transfer,  a  vigorous  or  intense 
print  cannot  be  produced,  besides  the  time  of  expo¬ 
sure  being  very  greatly  prolonged. 

The  reason  of  this  is  easily  seen.  If  we  consider 
the  size  of  the  transfer  to  be  four  inches  square,  and 
the  print  to  be  to  it  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  this 
would  be  twelve  inches  square,  or  an  area  of  144 
1  square  inches,  over  which  the  quantity  of  light  from 
the  transfer  of  sixteen  square  inches  area  would  have 
to  spread.  It  is  easily  seen  that  these  numbers  are 
as  one  to  nine,  or  in  other  words,  the  light  from  the 
transfer  has  to  diiFuse  or  spread  itself  over  nine 
times  more  space,  and  wiU  he  in  the  same  proportion 
a  longer  time  in  producing  its  effect.  At  the  same 
time  the  parts  forming  the  shades  of  the  transfer  will 
be  enlarged  in  an  equal  proportion,  while  their  inten¬ 
sity  or  depth  will  be  considerably  diminished— -that 
is  to  say,  they  wiU  not  be  so  dark  as  they  are  in  the 
transfer.  O  wing  to  the  weakening  of  the  light  parts 
and  the  lightening  of  the  dark  parts,  the  action  of 
the  light  IS  more  equalized  over  the  whole  paper ; 
hence,  if  the  action  of  the  light  is  long  enough  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  intense  shades,  the  parts  which  should 
be  white  will  have  become  too  much  discoloured  to 
become  clear  in  any  clearing  or  toning  bath,  which 
will  not  at  the  same  time  remove  much  of  the  detail 
and  destroy  the  value  of  the  impression.  This  is  the 
case  with  any  print  of  increased  size,  but  very  much 
more  so  with  an  undeveloped  print  than  with  one 
which  has  been  developed ;  and  this  renders  it  indis- 
pensibie  that  the  transfer  from  which  an  enlarged 
print  is  to  be  taken  be  more  intense  than  when  one 
of  the  same  size  only  is  required.  All  our  life-size 
face  maps  here  are  removed  from  the  light  just  as  the 
lights  are  beginning  to  darken,  and  while  the  shades 
are  still  veiy  faint — some  of  the  faint  ones  not  even 
marked.  They  are  then,  after  clearing,  handed  o\er 
to  the  portrait  painter  and  coloured  over,  so  that  in 
fact  no  part  of  the  actinic  impression  is  visible  any¬ 
where.  The  aotinie  impression  simply  gives  the 
outline  and  place  of  the  deeper  shades,  and  serving 
the  painter  only  as  a  charcoal  sketch.  Yet  they  are 
sold  to  the  public  as  “  Life  Size  Photographs  !  ” 
They  are  finished  either  in  oil  or  water  colours,  or  in 
pastil. 

I  may  finish  this  communication  by  stating  that 
for  a  few  months  after  the  nomination  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  life-size  maps  of  their  heads,  each 
on  a  sheet  of  imperial  paper,  were  at  a  premium,  so 
that  every  one  who  could  make  such  had  their  hands 
full  of  business ;  but  the  demand  has  been  nearly 
supplied,  if  the  number  now  made  is  any  criterion 
for  judging  by. — Yours,  &c. 

WM.  BOSS. 

26,  Second  Avenue,  New  Yorh, 

Oct,  IQth,  1856. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


doubt  not,  will  be  willingly  given ;  or  to  hunt  through 
our  former  pages  and  try  some  of  the  most  popular 
processes  there  described,  giving  preference  perhaps 
to  aibumenized  paper  for  positives,  and  the  waxed 
paper  process  for  negatives,  several  very  good  des¬ 
criptions  of  which  are  contained  in  our  previous 
volumes. 

Young  Photographek. — Powder  the  bromide  or 
iodide  of  potassium  very  fine,  and  then  grind  it  up 
for  five  minutes  in  a  small  wedgewood  mortar  with 
about  eight  times  its  weight  of  spirits  of  wine,  60'* 
over  proof ;  pour  the  milky  liquid  off  into  a  clean  dry 
test  tube,  and  stand  it  in  a  jug  of  boiling  water,  taking 
care  that  no  water  runs  into  the  tube.  When  all  is 
cold,  filter  it  into  a  clean  dry  bottle,  and  it  will  be  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  employed. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  employment  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  agents  in  collodion :  have  the  materials  chemically 
pure,  and  follow  some  good  receipt,  and  you  will  not 
need  any  accelerating  agent. 

W.  A.  H.,  Alnwick.— Mr,  M‘Inness’  process  for 
transparent  positives  is  described  in  several  of  our 
former  numbers,  more  particularly  at  vol.  I.,  p.  156. 

Lux.- — An  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  contains, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  about  four  grains  of  acid 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  solubility  increases  veiy 
considerably  with  the  temperature;  thus,  an  ounce 
of  boiling  water  will  dissolve  about  120  grains  of 
gallic  acid. 

Nemo.— Your  crystalline  appearance  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  collodion  plate  is  caused  by  not  washing 
sufficiently  after  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  After  a 
plate  has  once  become  covered,  in  the  way  you  name 
it  is  lost,  as  the  film  is  too  delicate  to  admit  of  a 
second  washing. 

Petebbokough.- — Your  collodion  has  by  far  too 
much  iodide  of  ammonium  in  it :  try  six  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

Beohide. — The  body  in  combination  with  the 
bromide  or  iodide  is  of  very  little  effect,  except  as 
affecting  the  solubility.  Iodide  of  cadmium  is  very 
soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether,  and  does  not 
cause  the  collodion  to  become  red  from  Kberation  of 
iodine.  We  are  inclined  to  recommend  the  cadmium 
salts  in  preference  to  any  other  for  making  either 
bromized  or  iodized  collodion. 

Glasguensis  and  H.  N.  K.—Too  late  for  our  present 
number.— -In  the  next. 

Hypo. — You  will  find  what  you  want  at  page  8  of 
our  second  volume. 

N.  G.  York.— Nitrate  of  silver  bath  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver, 
pure  and  neutral,  in  two  ounces  of  water ;  then,  with 
constant  stirring,  add  a  solution  of  four  grains  of 
iodide  of  cadmium  in  one  ounce  of  water,  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  iodized  collodion,  and  water  to  make 
up  the  volume  to  ten  ounces ;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
a  few  hours  and  filter  from  the  undissolved  iodide 
of  silver  and  precii)itated  xyloidiae. 
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Communieations  for  the  Editor  are  requested  to  he  sent  to 
Me.  William  Crookes,  15,  Stanley-street,  Brompton, 
London,  S.  W.  Correspondence  on  the  husiness  of  the  Journal 
to  the  PoBLisHEB,  16,  Canning  Place,  Liverpool. 

G.  L. — 1.  The  ordinary  printing  process  on  aibu¬ 
menized  paper  is  in  most  general  use,  although  some 
high  authorities  object  to  the  gloss  which  an  aibu¬ 
menized  surface  presents,  and  therefore  use  the  plain 
salted  paper. — 2.  Either  the  talbotype,  waxed  paper, 
or  albumen  on  glass  processes  are  applicable  for  car¬ 
rying  about  in  places  where  you  cannot  develop  on 
the  spot.  The  best  process,  either  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  is  a  very  vague  term,  each  operator  of  course 
thinking  his  own  the  best.  Our  advice  is  either  to 
look  round  among  the  productions  of  your  photo- 
graphic  friends  and  see  which  process  seems  to  give 
the  most  successful  results,  and  then  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  asking  further  particulars,  which,  we 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCITIISTER  PITOTOORAPIIIC  JOri{\AL. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 
/l  GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  CAMERA,  with  Poitrait  and  View  Lenses 
4|  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  10 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
double  backs  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
10 ;  handsome  printing  frame ;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentlemixn  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abkaham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 

ON  SALE. 

QUARTER-SIZE  SET  OF  APPA¬ 
RATUS  (almost new),  in  neatcase  for  travelling, 
with  lock  and  key.  This  Set  includes  all  the  Chemi¬ 
cals  for  Positive  and  Negative  Process  on  Glass,  in 
stoppered  bottles,  Pidnting  Frame,  Porcelain  Dishes, 
Bath  and  Dipper,  Albumenized  Paper,  Glass  Measure, 
Funnel  and  Filtering  I’aper,  Developing  Stand, 
Scales  and  Weights,  Glass  Rod,  Plate  Box,  &c.. 
Mahogany  Sliding  Camera,  Focus  Glass  and  Exposing 
Frame;  Double  Combination  of  Achromatic  Lenses, 
of  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s  own  manufacture,  and 
Folding  Tripod  Stand.  Price  complete,  T'-j,  lOs. 

Apply  to  Mr.  H.  Sampson,  at  Mr.  Thompson’s,  12, 
Church-street,  Liverpool. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Poi’truits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Chaki.es 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  15d,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  ivith  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Afjents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighhourhood. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’S 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MARUEACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 
FOLDING  CAMERA, with Rackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 


.JUST  WHAT  IS  WAN  1  111) ! 

Fine  positivii:  coli.odion  of  gr.-tt 

sensilulity,  beautiful  half  toiH  '.,  and  lirilliant 
Idacks  and  whites,  can  lie  made  by  Mr.  A.  .M  AiiDDeis’s 
formula,  for  winch  he  (diargfs  One  Sliilling.  He 
will  warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  furmula  to  keep 
good  when  iodized  f(»r  any  ja  riod,  ami  will  take  a 
portrait  in  two  seconds  (icithont  sunlight),  after 
having  been  iodized  twelve  montlis;  lijis  will  Ite 
found  very  simple  to  make,  ami  is  all  that  is  wanted 
to  take  children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISDN,  Photooiupheh,  Huntinodow. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  BOOKS. 

Henry  a'oung’s  catalogue  «d’  BottKs, 

Part  20,  is  NOW  READY  for  Deliveiy, 
Gratis,  on  application.  The  jinces  will  be  found,  us 
usual,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

H.  Y.  will  allow  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  from 
the  advertised  prices  of  all  new  U(joks  imltlisheil 
on  the  usual  terms,  and  on  Magazines  and  Periodi¬ 
cals  a  discount  of  It)  per  cent. 

12,  SOUTH  CAST L E - S IM { IMl T.  LIVEIH’OOL. 

AVEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

IENSES,  Caiueras,  Portrait,  Lundscitpe, 

J  and  Stereoscojuc  ;  Cases,  Trays,  Passe-Partouts, 
Frames  of  English  and  German  manufacture.  Che¬ 
micals  of  absolute  purity. 

Tho  above,  with  eveiy  article  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  lasts  on  application. 

H.  N.  KING,  42,  MILSOM-STREET,  BATH. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

4  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

14-  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  ]n-o- 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Alanipulations,”  6cc.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  128, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEAIISTS, 
importers  of  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 
OUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
O  Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  form.s 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  pnblished  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


TO  PHOTOORAPHEES. 

1\,TESSRS.  SIMPSON,  MAULE,  and 
IVl  NICHOLSON,  1  and  2,  Kennington  Eoad, 
London,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
list  d  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin¬ 
tendence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
each  preparation. _ 

PER  SERVERS, 

6s.  Per  Gross,  20  Gross  For  £5. 

This  Article,  of  E.  MANDER’S  own 
manufacture,  is  equal  to  the  American,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  English  make;  one  sent  as  sample, 
also  list  of  prices  of  Matts,  &c.  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

98,  SNOW  HILL,  BIRMIN  GHAM. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

E  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £o  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


w. 


T.  FISHER  is  now  able  to  supply  his 
“  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,”  to  the  rnanu- 


facture  of  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  time 
and  attention,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it,  at 
10s.  per  lb. 


FISHER’S  '  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

stands  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  detail  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade ;  it  retains  its  qualities 
for  months.  Price  9s.  per  lb.  Developing  Solution 
4s.  per  gallon. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  6d.  post  free,  7d. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

containing  simple  and  concise  directions  for  the 
Collodion,  Albumenized,  Waxed  Paper,  Calotype,  and 
Dry  Collodion  Processes,  with  instructions  for  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures,  and  colomring  Photographs. 

F.  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner-street,  London, 


CHASED  MATTS. 

Elisha  mander,  photographic 

FRAME  &  CASE  MANUFACTURER,  hr.s 
always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameras,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  various  qualities. 
Stereoscopes  with  Crystal  Palace  and  other  Views, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  all  articles 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  41  by  3L 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  ^3.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  pictures  the  same  size,  for  T2. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  much  admii-ed 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Collo¬ 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Martin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOW  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  niustrated 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
apparatus  and  materials  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

rjNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Charles 
LI  Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post, 
free,  2s.  6d. 

Price  Current  of  Photography,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


LEICESTER. 


photographic  chemicals, 

A  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion,  whereby  all  the  common  powder  colours 
will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over  the 
plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum,  espe¬ 
cially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL 
1  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS.— 
Mr.  GUERIN  (of  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  of 
Paris),  begs  to  inform  the  profession  and  amateurs, 
that  he  has  REMOVED  his  STUDIO  to  No.  22a, 
Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street,  where  aU  orders  for 
painting  photographs  should  in  future  be  addressed. 
Mr.  Guerin  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several 
distinguished  artists,  both  in  oil,  water  colours, 
painting  upon  ivory,  &c.  (Exhibition  specimens 
supplied  upon  demand.) — Lessons. 


KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  . 8s.  Od.  per  pint. 

Developing  Solution . Is.  6d.  „ 

Fixing  Ditto  . Is.  Gd.  „ 


WKEITLI,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
•  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  all 


prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 


Photographic  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 


34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool :  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Leivis,  Pembroke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mander,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 


TFIE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCFIESTER  PIIOTOORAPIIIC  JOURNAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 
TOHN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
»>  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastre-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  4s.  per  oz. 

Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Passe  Partout  Frames  from  28.  per  doz. 

CoUodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  lOs.  and  Ss. 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formulce,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Ttne. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


NlTIU'l’E  OF  SILVER. 

lyriTRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crifstaUized, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  Thin 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN. 
TIIWAITE,  121, 122, &  123,  Newgate-stret  t,  Hindon, 
who  are  prepared  to  supi)ly  any  quunlity  at  the  fob 
lowing  prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  (5d.  „ 

10  ,,  ,,  25  ,,  Is.  i  d.  ,, 

5  „  „  10  „  38.  9d.  „ 

1  ,,  ,,  5  ,,  ... ...  ...Is.  Od. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pluito- 
grnphic  Journal. 


C.  H.  CHADBURN, 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

TO  n.R.H.  PRINCE  .VLBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  <fec.  &c. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
C.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 


G.  R  .  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKESnEAD. 

1ENSES  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

-i  All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  the 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  intense 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brilliant 
■whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz., 
lOs  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  Ss.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  CoUodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transparent, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yields 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Dry  CoUodion  Plates,  -will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  receives 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  CoUodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Room, 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


NEW 


POLISHED 
FLATTED  CROWN. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

1ST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLASS. 

POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

PATENT  PLATE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 

On  taking  the  picture 
upon  the  coloured  glass 
(especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose ) ,  no  backing 
is  required,  and  the  tone 
of  the  picture  is  greatly 
improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 
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Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  they 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 


warehouses - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Ofiice, 
16,  CanniDg  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— Feb.  15, 1857. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Having  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
made  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
care,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  mhior  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
their  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
for  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
Turner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
iodine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
Collodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea¬ 
sures,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
processes  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for,  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  ^2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

PPIOTOGEAPHIG  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 


I  SOLE  MAKER  OE  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 


XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi¬ 


monials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
hitherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
bottles,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution.— Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
be  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 


CAYANOGEN  soap. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
’  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
A.nd  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
I  EDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liveepool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 
London:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street ;  H.  Bailliere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
Dancer,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Siunmer-rovr. 
Dublin:  J. Robinson,  6.5,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  cSc  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh;  James  Wood, 
*8,  Prince’s-street  Glasgow:  William  Love,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOUP.NAI 


G.  R.  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,  CHEMICALS,  &c. 

CAMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 
Cz  of  Silver  Bath,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order.  Positive  Case  Cs.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7s. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Just  Published. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGKAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  .MAI II. LAN, 

139,  FLEtJT-STllKKT,  LOXDOX. 

Trade  Price  Lists  Sent  Free  on  Aim-eication. 

T  H.  DANCER'S  NEW  IMHIPAKA'I’ICN 

•  of  COI.LODION  for  Negatives  or  Positive's. — 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  ,dl  the  Plioto^n-ajdiic 
Processes  sujiplied  hy  ,1.  15.  D.VNCEU,  Omk  ia.v, 
43,  Cross  street,  INlAKcnKSTEit. 


Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA-  i 
RATUS  AND  AIATERIALS  may  he  had  on  applica-  I 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS  OF  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY. 

Size.  |Per  Doz.  i 
Canson’s  Alhumenized  slightly  22§hyl7P  0  2  6l 
Canson’s  highly  ..  ..  22^  ,,  17^j  0  5  0; 

Saxony  for  Stereoscopes  . .  23  „  18  !  0  10  O' 

Marion’s  alhumenized  slightly  22  ,,  17  I  0  2  0 

Marion’s  highly  . .  , .  22  ,,  17  !  0  3  0 

Sold  by  John  S.a.nford,  and  all  papers  may  be 
tried  at  his  Photographic  Institution,  13,  Regent 
Square,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London. 

Post-office  Orders  qtayable  to  John  Sanford,  at 
the  Chief  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 


Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PI  lOrOGBAPHIC 
WABE  HOUSE, 

37,  MANCIIESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  tl:e  largest 
fj  Stock  in  England  of  American  C.VSI-IS  in  every 
variety;  MATTS  and  PRESERVEPS  of  um'quallcd 
P.VTTERNS  and  Qualitv.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Estaldishment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EVEPiY  requisite  for  tlie  above  Art  may 
be  obtained  AVholesale  and  Retail  at 
AV.  HULAIE’S  DEPO'I’. 

34,  II A  M  P  TO  N  ST  REE  T,  B I RM I N  G  HA  M. 


PRICE  EISTS  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  AITI.ICATION. 


N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  (C  A  merican  Goods . 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

O  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  those  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  he  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  AVholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  where  also  may  he  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  full  particulars. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

WILLIAM  KLOEN,  Wheeler-street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  DANIEL  JONES,  Church- 
street,  Liverpool,  PATENTEES  FOR  TAKING 
DIRECT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES  upon 
Enamelled  Metal  Tablets,  Papier  Mache,  and  other 
substances. 

Having  obtained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters 
Patent  for  the  above,  we  beg  to  point  out  the  nume¬ 
rous  advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this 
process,  by  which  Glass,  being  so  liable  to  be  broken, 
is  entirely  superseded :  and  the  effect  in  durability 
and  appearance  by  the  use  of  these  Tablets  far  excels 
the  old  system  of  using  Glass  Plates,  and  the  cost  a 
mere  trifle  more ;  for  Portraiture  it  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  cannot  be  broken,  which  Glass  is  so  liable  to ; 
it  is  also  applicable  for  taking  direct  Photographic 
Pictures  upon  Metal  and  Papier  Mache  Trays, 
AVriting  Desks,  Folios,  and  every  description  of 
Japanned  Articles,  &c. 

Licenses  granted ;  for  terms  apply  as  above. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AVAREHOUSE. 
37,  MANCIIESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

J  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  American, 
•  French,  and  German  Photograidiic  I’eipUNites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  I'lstablish- 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  Alay  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  w’holesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  ltd. 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIA^E  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atten¬ 
ded  to. 


KING’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

HIS  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  trial,  to 
be  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitiveness, 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  uniformity  of 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  drapery  and  whites  equally  preserved. 
It  will  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  months. 
Price  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  6d.  per  lb. 

POSITIVE  DEA^ELOPING  SOLUTION,  keeps 
good  six  months.  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  ounces. 

KING’S  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  produces 
intense  negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  deli¬ 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  Cd.  per  lb. 

H.  N.  KING, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom-Street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


NOW  READY,  _ 

I  Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Bettered, 

Vols.  1,  2,  &  3,  of  the 

IVERPOOL  PH0T00RAPI=1!0  JOIJPJAL 

(First  Series — 1854 — 1855  (&  1856.) 
a  separate  Vols.  4s.  6d.  each.  The  Three  Vols. 
bound  in  One,  11s. 

Liverpool:  Henry  Greenwood,  Printer  and  Pub- 
slier.  16,  Canning  Place.  London :  Horne  and 
HORNTHWAITE,  123,  Newgate-street.  And  may  be 
ad  through  any  of  the  Agents  for  this  Journal,  or 
ly  Bookseller.  


rOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

'  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
ave  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
lost  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
/ery  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
ad  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
eakers.  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
-utta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

TIE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER. 
4LBUMINIZED  PAPER,  as  employed 

A  by  Mr.  R.  F.  BARNES  in  the  reproduction  of 
is  highly  admired  Dry  Collodion  Views  of  “Lon- 
on  and  its  Environs”  now  on  view  at  the  Photo- 
raphic  Exhibition,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  the  Crystal 
’alace,  Sydenham,  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  Art 
lanufactures,  Manchester;  size  23  in.  x  18  in.,  15s. 
ler  quire. 

I  London : — To  be  obtained.  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
f  W.  Bolton,  Operative  Chemist,  146,  Holborn 
liars,  E.C.,  and  of  the  Manufacturers. 

1  BARNES  &  JUDGE,  Photographic  Artists,  64a, 
Tew  Bond-street,  W. 

VIIOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

,  Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

ESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
LVA  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
Yench,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
iting  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
unateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
xallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
ously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
irst-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4| 
nches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
dvantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Itereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
jhmates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
jaost  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List 
orwarded. 

N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  n,p  the  Passaqe. 

)19°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
y  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va¬ 
pourisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
■rovements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
1-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
jOck  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
Ihe  stiongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
IjIVERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
he  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
ssisted  by  powerful  and  original  macliinery  adapted 
0  every  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
-lord-street,  Liverpool ;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
jate-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


FOR  SALE.  WARRANTED. 

WHOLE-PLATE  PORTRAIT  LENS, 

by  Horne  &  Co.,  cost  £16  16s.,  price  £12 ; 
quick  in  action,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also, 
Latimer  Clark’s  STEREOSCOPIC  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  for  large  and  small  pictures,  by  Horne  and 
Co.,  cost  £4  4s.,  price  £2  2s. 

Address,  H.  N.  King,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  42,  Milsom-street,  Bath. 

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

nPHE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 
X  Thornthwaite ’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOFINSON  &  MORRIS, 

L  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighhnurhood. 


TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
*J  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Photogi’aphic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  4d..  post  free,  5d. 

Photographic  Record,  fortnightly,  2d.,  post  free,  3d. 

Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following 

Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Biidges  on  the 
Doveron,  Ve.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  always 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuary, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes, 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles, 
trade  price  list  sent  free  on  application. 

16,  SALT  MARKET,  GLASGOW. 


CHEMICAl.S,  LENSES,  <?L<-. 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’.'i  PF!0T0(]RAPI1[C  F,ST.\P)I,1SIIMENT 

191,  199,  d-  193,  NEWGATE  STllEET,  LONDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  I’liotography  may  be  obtained  in  lliis  Estaldishinent ;  Im 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  TI  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  :M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  K  E  . 

Tlie  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Retzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  tlie  formula  for  abeiration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theoiy  of  acliromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemical 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 


LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

These  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  ])ronounced  to  sta?al 
unrivalled  for  llatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  1 1  in.  focal  length, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 


CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURES 

These  prciparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  bo  bad  separately,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

C  R  Y  S  T  A  L  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  diies  without  beat  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  fid.  each. 

B  A  T  H  S G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  fid.  per  quire,  11|  in.  by  9|  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is.  ;  per  post.  Is.  2d 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £30. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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New  Series.  No.  5. — MAE-CII  1,  1857. 


his  number  we  have  given  the  promised  es- 
ts  from  the  paper  on  Lunar  Photography. 
)ntains,  besides  a  description  of  the  mecha- 
1  arrangements  by  which  the  very  difficult 
litions  of  the  problem  were  so  far  satisfied 

>  leave  nothing  wanted  but  corresponding 
action  and  skill  in  the  chemical  part,  all  the 
issary  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  the 
((lion  and  baths,  (S:c.,  by  means  of  which  any 
on  possessing  the  knowledge  and  accustomed 
le  care  required  in  delicate  chemical  opera- 
5  may  obtain  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  re- 
1.  We  do  not,  however,  promise  any  results 

their  ordinary  average  to  persons  who 
.  such  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  art  they 
bice  as  to  fancy  that  unfailing  success  is 
ssarily  attendant  on  a  particular  formula ; 
ine  failures  out  of  ten  something  nearer 

>  is  at  fault,  and  the  unfortunate  solutions 
aade  the  scapegoat  for  the  operator’s  own 
ilfulness.  Such  instances  as  we  now  allude 
n  only  occur  among  the  merest  tyros  in  the 
and  we  should  have  feared  insulting  our 
3rs  by  such  free  expressions  of  our  opinion 

it  not  that  the  very  numerous  applications 
h  daily  come  to  hand  from  all  parts  of  the 
try  for  “infallible  processes,”  &c.,  make  us 
-(US,  Alexander-like,  to  publicly  cut  the 
which  we  confess  our  inability  to  untie, 
mg  as  the  broad  fundamental  requirements 
e  art  are  complied  with,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  between  one  process  and 
ler  in  skilful  hands.  They  are  only  the 
used  in  the  art,  and  while  the  best  tools 
lot  only  useless,  but  really  dangerous  in 
lands  of  children,  so  it  is  astonishing  how 
rently  the  most  imperfect  appliances  can 
irced  to  yield  successful  results  when  a 
skilled  operator  —  one  who  has,  so  to 
honestly  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
irt — brings  his  long  experience  and  ma- 
.  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  We 
amend  the  above  formulas  in  the  same  way 
we  should  recommend  our  own  favourite 
5  quill — very  good  and  trustworthy,  if 
with  discretion,  but  only  infallible  if  the 
dor  himself  possesses  that  qualification, 
wing  the  process  here  given,  we  have, 
a  compound  lens  of  Ross  and  in  a  goo(i 
taken  photographs  of  persons  swing- 
)oys  playing  at  leap-frog,  a  ball  thrown  up 
i  air,  and  other  rapidly  moving  objects, 
i  doubt  if  much  better  photographs  of  our 
ite  can  be  taken  in  the  way  here  pursued. 


The  future  of  lunar  photography  lies  in  another 
direction.  The  image  must  not  be  received  direct 
on  a  sensitive  plate,  and  this  copy  submitted  to  an 
after  process  of  magnifying  :  defects,  quite  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  small  nega¬ 
tives,  are  expanded  into  great  blotches  when 
magnified.  The  magnifying  must  be  conducted 
simultaneously  with  the  photographing,  either 
by  having  the  eye-piece  on  the  telescope,  or 
better  still,  by  having  a  proper  arrangement  of 
lenses  to  throw  a  magnified  image  of  the  moon 
at  once  on  the  collodion.  The  difficulty  of  want 
of  light  could  not  be  any  objection ;  as,  supposing 
the  enlarged  image  to  be  equal  to  those  which 
we  have  since  taken,  that  would  be  an  increase 
of  area  of  about  twenty  times ;  and  consequently 
20  X  6  seconds,  or  two  minutes  would  represent 
the  average  time  of  exposure — a  period  which, 
even  were  it  prolonged  four  or  five  times,  would 
not  be  too  severe  a  tax  upon  a  steady  and  skil- 
.ful  hand  and  eye. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Dela- 
motte  with  the  following  particulars  respecting 
the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Art  Trea¬ 
sures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  All  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Photographs  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  Monday,  the  16th  of  March,  and  intending 
contributors  should  communicate  without  fail 
with  Professor  Delamotte,  King’s  College, 
London,  who  will  give  them  such  instructions 
as  will  enable  them  to  send  their  Photographs 
freci  of  carriage  to  Manchester. 

It  is  recommended,  in  framing,  that  a  narrow 
dead  gold  bead  frame  should  be  used,  with  a 
white  mount. 

H,R.H.  Prince  Albert  has  been  pleased  to 
offer  a  selection  from  his  valuable  collection  of 
Photographs. 

Accident  prevented  us  from  receiving  the 
President’s  address  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  London  in  time  for  insertion  in  our  last 
Journal ;  we  have  great  pleasure  in  now  laying 
before  our  readers  the  Chief  Baron’s  very  appo¬ 
site  remarks,  and  resume  of  the  year’s  progress. 
Whilst  every  word  that  falls  from  the  lips  of 
such  a  speaker  is  pregnant  with  deep  meaning, 
we  cannot  help  drawing  attention  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  in  which 
the  labours  of  the  year  are  summed  up  in  very 
few  words,  but  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 

Mr.  Hardwich  has  communicated  to  the  J ournal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  a  very 
important  paper  on  the  preparation  of  pure 
nitrate  of  silver.  As  it  forms  almost  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  former  paper  on  the  “Impurities 
of  commercial  nitrate  of  silver,”  (an  abstract  of 
which  was  given  in  the  second  number  of  our 
present  series),  we  have  inserted  the  entire  paper. 
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.  Manchester  Photograpiiic  Society. — We 
have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  Rev.  W. 

J,  Read,  who  read  the  paper  at  the  last  meeting; 
but  one  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Societ}^ 
ia  not  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  the  discoverei 
of  several  new  processes,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  ol  London. 

By  a  typographical  error,  tlie  former  gentle¬ 
man’s  initials  were  put  J.  B.  instead  of  W.  J., 
in  our  last  number,  p.  37.  The  following  are  a 
few  errata  in  the  reverend  gentlemaiPs  paper: 
—In  the  first  portion,  referring  to  No.  G,  II. 
White  should  be  “Thurston  Thompson.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Barnes’  pictures,  “  The  view  from 
Richmond  and  Pope’s  Villa  being  the  finest 
in  the  room,”  read  “among”  the  finest.  No.  370  is 
“  Llanthony,”  not  Llanthoris  Abbey.  The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  the4thinst. 

The  following  very  curious  fact,  presenting 
great  analogy  to  the  remarkable  expeiiments 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  mentioned  in  a  former 
number,  is  noticed  by  kl.  Phipson,  in  the  Revue 
Several  highly  polished  sheets 
of  glass  were  piled  one  on  the  other  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  pieces  of  printed  paper.  After  some 
time  they  were  found  to  be  marked  with  the 
image  of  the  printed  lettei  s,  in  fact  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  true  impression.  The  moisture  about 
the  plates  had  eventuall}"  become  condensed  on 
the  parts  of  the  glass  which  were  in  contact 
with  the  dark  portions  of  paper.  The  image 
thus  produced  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
even  on  breathing  on  the  plate ;  but  if  such  an 
impressed  glass  be  employed  for  taking  a  collo¬ 
dion  picture  upon,  the  image  produced  is  crossed 
with  printed  lines,  the  letter  s  bein  g  w hite  on  a  dar  k 
ground.  This  effect  has  been  noticed  at  M.  Pa'v  o- 
net’s  photographic  establishment,  at  Brussels. 
The  writing  on  the  picture  was  perfectly  legible. 

ON  FUSED  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

By  Mr.  tlARDwrcH. 

The  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  easily 
fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule  placed  upon  a  sarrd 
bath  and  heated  by  a  lamp.  During  the  opera¬ 
tion  it  must  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  portion  in  contact  witn  the  sides 
being  over-heated.  There  is  less  danger  of 
producing  nitvite  than  might  be  apprehended, 
since  the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  evolves 
oxygen  is  considerably  above  its  melting-point. 
If,  however,  the  sample  of  nitrate  operated  oiibe 
impure,  or  organic  matter  be  present,  blackeiaing 
will  take  place,  and  nitrite  of  silver  be  formed. 

Whilst  in  the  melted  state,  nitrate  of  silver  has 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  but  it  becomes  iieaily 
while  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solution  re¬ 
stores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper  ; 
and  this  is  probably  the  proper  reaction  of  the 
pure  salt,  since  it  appears  to  be  invariably  pre¬ 
sent,  however  carefully  the  process  of  fusing  be 
performed. 

The  lunar  caustic  of  commerce  ofteri  answers 
the  purpose  of  photography,  but  as  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  roughly  for  surgical  purposes,  it  cannot 
be  depended  on. 

A  photographic  bath  made  from  properly 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  will  require  no  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  acetate  of  silver  . 
simple  solution  in  water,  with  iodide  of  silver 
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to  saturation,  will  be  sullificnt.  lug  -11;;^  iiM 
not  be  apjirelumded  ;  but  a.  tbu  <  ui;iiii.iiniiH 
a  clicmically  lu'utral  bath  is  call 

disturl)cd,  a  littlu  acid  m.ay  be  dr-u.pcl  iu  vl 
advantage.  For  lu  gaiiv;  :  u,-  a.  ti.- pu  id,  .  U 
sixth  of  a  minim  <d’  the  glacial  a.-id  tu  (  J 
ounce;  and  for  positives,  nitric  acid,  onc-tvJ 
ticth  of  a  minim  to  the  ounce.  , 

The  exposure  in  the  camera  will  be  imicli  | 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  cr\n1:dli:'.ci 
trate  of  silver,  and  the  iinag'-  will  <!■  vc 
more  rajridly,  ami  jiosscks  a  superiur  int'  tis 
especi:dly  so  in  the  skies  of  laudsc.apcs  and 
white  borders  of  engravings. 

If  adulteration  of  fused  nitrate  of  silvei 
suspected,  it  may  be  tested  for,  by  jiddin;. 
the  solution  about  one-half  its  weight  of  c 
mon  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  and  culh  cting 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  upon  a  li 
Twenty  grains  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
treated'  should  yield  a  deposit,  which,  v 
washed  and  dried,  weighs  rather  more  i 
sixteen  grains  and  three-quarters. 

GLASS  CLEANING  YICK. 

Wo  have  been  favoured  Avith  the  fidloA 
diagrams  of  a  simple  but  ingenious  little  ire 
ment  for  assisting  in  cleaning  glass  pi; 
which  has  been  recently  patented  in  Arne 
It  can  be  made  to  suit  plates  of  any  size; 
is,  we  believe,  the  best  thing  we  have  seei 
the  purpose.  The  following  explanation  of 
diagrams  will,  we  trust,  enable  any  of  our  frii 
either  themselves  or  Avith  the  assistance 
joiner,  to  construct  one  for  their  own  use. 


No.  1.  represents  the  vice  Avhen  open,  r 
moveable  slide  fitting  into  the  gi’ooves  _BB. 
also  a  moveable  piece  attached  by  the  spiral  s] 
DD  to  the  block  E,  Avhich  is  held  firm  ^ 
fixed  to  the  sides ;  a  guide  piece  E  is  also  affi: 
the  bottom  ot  C,  which  passes  under  the  bl. 
and  ensures 'its  retaining  a  perpendicular  pc 
when  pressed  in  by  the  turning  of  the  lei 
HH  are  the  grooves  into  which  the  glass-pl 
dropped.  II  are  four  points  for  the  purpi 
holding  the  vice  firm  when  pressed  down  o 
table  or  bench.  No.  2.  represents  the  positior 
when  the  lever  G  is  turned  and  the  plate  fixed  in  tl 
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second  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on 
5day  evening,  February  17th:  Mr.  Corey, 
of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair, 
r.  Berry  read  the  following  elaborate  and 
irtant  paper,  which  we  subjoin  at  kngth, 
the  Chemical^  Actinic,  and  Meclanlcal 
irements  for  the  Production  of  a  Sathfactory 
Collodion  Process: 

the  last  meeting,  I  laid  before  the  members 
:tensive  tabular  series  of  the  chemical  con- 
tion  of  the  various  organic  compounds 
h  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  in 
jgraphy,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
)D,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sometimes  ni- 
m,  in  various  proportions,  were  the  whole 
e  elements  present  in  bodies  of  the  most 
ute  characters,  as  lignin,  pyroxylin,  wax, 
Y,  sugar,  gallic,  pyrogallic,  acetic,  citric, 
artaric  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  &c.  That 
Itimate  chemical  formulse  of  very  many  of 
gave  us  no  data  upon  which  we  could 
ruct  a  successful  process,  even  theoretically, 
hat  these  various  compound  bodies  had 
Tties  so  characteristic  and  marked,  that  we 
enabled  to  apply  the  greater  number  to 
ful  purpose,  with  a  certain  expectation  that 
3sired  end  should  be  accomplished, 
lok  the  liberty  of  propounding  a  series  of 
ions  to  the  meeting,  bearing  as  much  as 
)le  upon  any  phenomena  observed  in  the 
'pe  and  albumen  processes,  and  I  would 
efore  you  the  information  thus  observed, 
ig  more  or  less  upon  the  elimination  of  a 
)llodion  process,  as  the  points  to  which  the 
s  of  photographers  are  tending  in  the 
ag  of  the  present  year, 
m  the  investigation  of  last  meeting  it 
[ appear — 

That  calotype  paper  in  all  its  varieties, 
xed,  could  not  be  kept  in  an  efficient  state 
my  days. 

That  wax-paper  calotype  does  keep  for  a 
longer  period  under  certain  circumstances; 

'  cpeiience  has  proved  that  operators  pro- 
N  their  best  negatives  on  recently  pre- 
ii  paper,  and  preferably,  if  possibly,  upon 
which  have  only  become  surface  dry. 
lhat  albumenized  glass  plates  do  dete- 
)  by  keeping,  especially  in  sensibility. 
Ir.  Ross’s  paper  in  last  number.) 

.’hat  the  processes  which  are  the  least 
ve  in  the  camera,  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
vvhich  retain  their  sensibility  longest  after 
(reparation, 

t'hat  as  far  as  the  foregoing  formulse  have 
bested,  decomposition  of  the  sensitive 
I;  has  been  in  a  great  measure  independent 
[ospheric  influences. 

j'hat  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
jit  organic  compounds  used  in  the  prepa- 
j  of  photographic  preservative  processes, 
idtain  data  could  be  obtained  as  guide  in 
jarch  for  a  rapid  and  efficient  dry  glass 
cjs,  possessing  an  approximation  to  the  wet 
Idon. 

Mhe  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious,  I  will 
filter  into  detail  upon  the  examination  of 
■  Organic  chemicals  employed,  and  I  am  the 


more  emboldened  so  to  do  as  I  hope  to  present 
them  to  you  in  a  novel  point  of  view,  both  as 
regards  their  chemical  reaction  and  also  their 
photographic  application. 

To  compress  our  subject  within  reasonable 
limits,  I  shall  consider  only  the  ordinary  silver 
compounds  in  common  use  : 

Chloride  of  Silver. .108  Ag  +  36  Cl  =  144 

Iodide  „  108  „  +  12G I  =  234 

Bromide  „  108  „  -t-  78  Br  =  186 

Cym^ide  "  Comparatively  useless. 

There  are  two  different  conditions  common 
among  us  for  the  production  of  photographic 
images ;  first,  where  the  sensitive  medium  is 
exposed  to  light  until  the  image  is  visibly  im¬ 
pressed,  as  in  sun  printing,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
impression  of  the  latent  image  to  be  rendered 
visible  by  the  after  application  of  a  developing, 
i.  e.  a  reducing,  agent. 

I  believe  that  ail  the  silver  preparations  are, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  this  latent  image,  but  practice  has 
restricted  us  to  the  iodide  and  bromide  espe¬ 
cially,  or  in  some  instances  a  combination  also 
of  the  chloride,  as  in  the  modification  of  calotype. 

I  now  take  the  three  silver  compounds  before 
enumerated,  and  describe  the  peculiar  chemical 
and  actinic  properties  appertaining  to  each. 

CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. — A  WHITE  POWDER. 

If  we  take  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
water,  and  also  chloride  of  sodium,  barium,  or 
ammonium,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  like¬ 
wise  in  a  state  of  solu  tion,  and  bring  the  two 
liquids  together,  by  an  interchange  of  elements 
we  shall  have  as  our  result  a  white  curdy  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  is  chloride  of  silver,  insoluWe  in 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  partially  soluble  in 
chloride  of  sodium,  very  soluble  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  some  other  salts.  If  we  take  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium,  (pure  common  salt,)  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  we  shall  have  the  following  equation  : 

AgO.NOo  +  Na  Cl  =  Ag  Cl  +  NaO.NO^ :  the 
result  of  the  action  being 

Chloride  of  silver,  insoluble. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  in  solution. 

Leaving  the  minute  details  of  its  properties  to 
the  different  works  on  chemistry,  I  will  only 
instance  the  following  : — 

1.  That  under  all  conditions  it  is  discoloured 
by  light,  most  rapidly  in  presence  of  organic 
matter  and  a  soluble  silver  salt,  but  in  all  cases 
no  amount  of  washing  prevents  the  blackening 
action. 

BROMIDE  OF  SILVER.  A  YELLOWISH-WHITE 
POWDER, 

Produced  by  an  analogous  process.  Take  for 


example 

Bromide  of  Potassium  .  118, 

Nitrate  of  Silver . 170, 

yielding 

Bromide  of  Silver  .  186. 


In  many  works  of  repute  on  chemistry,  the 
bromide  of  silver  is  declared  to  be  insensitive 
to  light,  and  Fox  Talbot  originally  fixed  his 
camera  pictures  by  wetting  with  a  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  Hunt  also  in  his 
treatise  on  light,  reports  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  shewing  apparently  very  anomalous 
results.  He  employed  a  primary  wash  for 
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paper  of  bromide  of  potassium  of  dilfereiit 
strengths,  and  sensitised  witli  nitrate  of  silver, 
also  varying  in  r[uantity,  the  strongest  solutions 
frequently  being  those  yielding  the  slowest 
results  ;  moreover,  in  calotype  and  waxed  paper 
processes,  the  addition  of  a  bromide  to  the 
iodizing  solution  has  been  by  some  considered 
as  an  accelerating,  by  others  a  retarding  agent, 
and  its  power  of  rendering  the  non-actinic 
colours  disputed.  My  own  experiments  have 
proved  to  me  that  bromide  of  silver,  like  the 
chloride,  will  be  discoloured  by  light  in  all  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  and  with  far  greater  rapidity. 

IODIDE  OF  SILVER.  A  PALE  YELLOW  POWDER, 
Prepared  as  in  the  former  instances  by  double 
decomposition.  Solutions  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  by  mixture  yield 
iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

Iodide  of  silver  has  been  unquestionably  the 
most  important  compound  of  that  metal  em¬ 
ployed  in  photography,  more  especially  in  the 
camera  processes  ;  its  peculiar  properties  are 
very  definite  and  distinct  from  the  chloride  or 
bromide.  If  we  pour  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  into  one  of  iodide  of  potassium 
in  excess,  or,  if  we  soak  a  piece  of  paper  in 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
in  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  ot  potassium, 
there  will  bo  a  deposit  of  yellow  iodicle  of 
silver  on  the  paper,  totally  insensitive  to  light ; 
and  iodized  paper  tlius  prepared  would  not  yield 
a  latent  image.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  soak 
the  paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodide,  and  then 
in  a  strong  one  of  silver,  the  film  will  be  exces¬ 
sively  sensitive,  and  an  exposure  for  a  fraction 
of  a  second  to  sun  light  would  yield  an  intense 
black  colour  on  the  application  of  gallic  acid. 

From  the  foregoing  it  has  been  averred 
that  there  are  two  iodides  of  silver  ;  one  being 
insensitive.  While  I  would  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  1  think 
the  following  facts  go  far  to  invalidate  the 
theory  of  two  iodides. 

If  we  tear  the  last  named  paper  in  two  before 
it  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and  float  one  piece 
on  water  once  or  twice  changed,  so  as  to  wash 
away  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  it  will  become 
insensible  to  light,  while  the  unwashed  por¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  impressed;  thus  proving  that  pure 
iodide  of  silver  is  unacted  upon,  and  that  the 
presence  of  a  soluble  silver  salt  is  requisite  to 
render  it  available  for  our  use. 

This  fact  was  made  use  of  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
his  first  publication  of  his  calotype  process,  in 
his  directions  for  making  iodized  paper. 

It  is  requisite  at  this  point  to  examine  the 
theories  extant  as  to  the  nature  of  that  myste¬ 
rious  impression  produced  by  light  on  certain 
substances,  the  existence  of  which  is  oidy  made 
known  to  us  by  a  developing  agent,  that  is,  a 
chemical  that  has  the  power  of  abstracting  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  active  sensitive  medium,  and. 
as  a  natural  consequence,  of  depositing  metallic 
s  H^er  on  the  image. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  action  of  light 
upon  chloride  of  silver  paper  has  been  to  set 
free  chlorine,  and  consequently  the  sun-inr- 
pressed  image  is  either  a  di- chloride  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chloride  and  metallic  silver;  and  from 
this  it  is  argued  that  the  impress  of  the  invisible 


image  is  a  similar  maef  ion  to  a  very  inliuit''sii , 
extent,  and  that  tlu'  reducingagi^nt  <Mn  i.-s  on 
action  comuifiic*  d  by  light  imlil  tin*  inuirt-h 
is  developed  in  all  its  details  and  iiil»Mihity. 

The  theory  of  the  production  ol  tb-*  la-gai 
image  u[)on  the  collo<lion  plate  has  b.  en  t 
stated.  The  collodion  film  pr.  .^ciits  i  did 
silver  in  the  most  favourabh!  stat  ■  lo  ivc 
the  negative  imj)rossion.  fi'hat  the  atom.- 
iodide  of  silver  prior  to  tlie  •  xj>'>Hure 
repicsented  as  overlapping  each  e.i  hcr;  tliat 
actinism  pro<luces  a  molecular  cliange,  not 
conqiosing  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  jir'-  Iihpoh 
it,  and,  as  it  were,  tending  to  separate- 
iodide  of  silver  atoms,  leaving  them  uni!'  ,! ,  | 
at  their  outer  edges ;  the  reaction  of  tin-  |a 
gallic  acid  on  the  evolution  of  the  im 
abstracting  oxygen  from  the  water  pn  -eiit 
hydrogen  thus  evolved  combines  with 
iodine  of  the  iodi<le  of  silver,  thus  n  ,lu( 
the  silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

This  theory  has  been  denied  by  many, 
with  very  good  reason,  from  the  fact  that  w 
the  iodide  of  silver  film  is  coi)iously  washen 
water  previous  to  the  exposure  to  light, 
addition  of  gallic  acid  produces  nodiscoloura 
except  some  soluble  silver  salt  be  added, 
apparently  proving  that  the  iodide  of  silvi 
not  decomposed,  but  that  the  inqiact  of  1 
had  imparted  some  peculiar  arrangement  e' 
compound  molecules  which  produces  suci 
effect  upon  a  soluble  silver  salt  in  presen- 
the  developing  agent,  that  the  whole  vi 
impression  is  the  result  ot  its  decomposi 
With  the  iodide  of  silver  alone  it  is,  per! 
impossible  to  disprove  this,  but  with  the  hru 
or  chloride  no  amount  of  washing  render.- 
action  of  the  developer,  in  absence  of  se 
silver  salt,  inert. 

I  will  now  apply  the  results  of  the  aba 
the  dry  collodion  process. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sole  reason  why  the  io, 
collodion  film,  copiously  washed,  as  in  fii, 
processes  extant,  is  not  totally  insensiti' 
light,  is  the  almost  insurmountable  diflicui' 
removing  from  the  compact  film  all  free  i 
salts;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  dr\ 
cesses  are  so  slow  is  because  the  great  b' 
the  active  sensitive  medium  is  removed, 
here  the  value  of  a  bromide  is  manifested, 
abstraction  of  the  surplus  silver  salt  has  nc 
ence  on  its  sensibility  to  even  the  1- 
luminous  emanations ;  and,  by  a  proper  con 
tion  of  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  film,  it 
only  possible  but  practicable  to  produ( 
collodion  plates  copiously  washed,  and  fi 
with  gelatine,  albumen,  or  preferably  de 
with  a  small  proj)ortion  of  honey  or  sugar 
with  it,  and  perfectly  dried,  which  si.  , 
scarcely  less  sensitive  than  the  wet  cul 
plate  in  its  integrity,  and  possessing  the 
ties  of  perfect  preservation,  for  possibly  1; 
three  months  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
yielding  all  the  delicate  halftones,  owing 
large  proportion  of  bromide,  and  developcj 
all  the  facility  of  the  ordinary  collodion  ne; 

I  may  appeal  to  many  present  whetlij 
experimental  collodion  I  have  supplied! 
with,  has  not  verified  my  assertions  ;  anj 
in  conclusion,  state  that  the  combinat 
bromide  and  iodide  I  have  found  most  se! 
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las  been  two  equivalents  of  bromide  to  one  of 
odide,  using  a  porous  pyroxyline,  witli  a  maxi- 
num  amount  of  alcohol  in  proportion  to  the 
:ther  employed,  and  that  the  haloid  salts  present 
ihall  not  be  less  than  six  or  seven  grains  per 
lunce  of  collodion,* 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  picture  contributed 
»y  Mr.  Ross,  of  New  York,  taken  by  his  Scioptric 
laniera.  The  description  accompanying  the 
■icture,  detailing  the  value  of  the  camera,  its  use 
nd  mode  of  application,  was  also  read,  and  which 
re  append  in  full,  in  order  that  our  readers 
lay  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its  peculiar 
roperties : — 

“  The  lens  is  of  3^  inches  focus,  and  the  plate 
ivered  is  8  inches  by  3  inches,  being  as  much 
could  be  covered  by  the  same  lens  in  an 
fdinary  camera  at  four  several  times,  at  all 
vents  more  than  three  times. 

“  It  is,  as  you  may  observe,  from  a  back  garret 
indow,  where  you  may  see  down  some  of  the 
ear  chimneys.  The  black  portion  near  the  top 
ke  the  sail  of  a  ship  is  the  rectangular  window- 
mtter,  which  is  hung  by  the  top  and  propped 
0  by  a  stick,  also  seen  black  on  the  left.  Its 
irious  shape  is  caused  by  being  too  near  the 
ns,  and  obstructs  so  much  of  the  sky  by  which 
3  outline  is  given,  and  not  by  being  itself  de- 
cted  by  the  lens.  The  church  on  the  right  is 
very  dark  red  bricks,  as  are  indeed  all  the 
hidings,  though  one  or  two  of  them  have 
en  painted  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  may  be 
lied  an  instantaneous  impression,  although  it 
ok  from  12  to  14  seconds  to  finish  the  whole, 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  ira- 
essed  at  once,  the  peculiar  diaphragm  having 
sliding  aperture  which  permitted  only  that 
rtion  to  be  acted  on,  as  you  may  discover  the 
dth  of  the  aperture  in  two  places  on  the 
urch,  where  the  motion  was  quicker  than  on 
e  other  portions,  leaving  them  rather  darker 
an  the  rest.  This  is  the  fourth  plate  that 
er  was  impressed  in  it,  and  I  think  that  as 
on  as  the  proper  experience  is  had,  I  may 
rly  venture  out  of  doors  with  it.  Only  think  I 
■  the  whole  visible  world  being  pourtrayed  on  i 
.:eo  plates  of  glass  of  this  size.  This  specimen  | 
li'.ludes  precisely  120°,  or  one-third  of  the  entire 
Irizon.  Its  defects  ol  execution  you  know  can 

idly  be  remedied  by  more  careful  manipula- 
n,  and  you  will  readily  conceive  that  not  only 
_ild  a  regiment  of  soldiers  be  taken  in  line, 
tfc  that  the  whole  visible  portion  of  a  field  of 
I'tle  could  be  brought  at  once  into  the  general’s 
id,  or  the  greater  part  of  siege  works  could  be 
I  aight  at  once  before  a  council  of  war,  and  the 
fj  Os  of  attack  as  well  discussed  there  as  if  ex- 
f  ;ed  on  the  field  itself. 

p  Of  course  a  camera  on  a  larger  scale  would  be 
pder,  but  for  many  purposes  this  will  be  sul'fi- 
C  it,_  as  if  larger  pictures  are  required,  the  im- 
pissions  could  be  enlarged  by  the  megascopic 
^lera  to  any  required  size.  Another  more 

have  loiiisf  used  collodion,  for  dry  processes,  prepared 
fi  the  following  for innla :  — 

Iodide  of  Cadmium  . 3  grains. 

Bromide  of  Cadmium  .  4  ,, 

Soluble  Paper .  5 

Alcohol .  3  drachms. 

Djalculation,  we  fiml  that  if  the  bromide  «f  eadmiiun  he  in-  i 

m*ed  to  giain.s,  the  conditions  recommended  by  Mr.  Berry  ’ 
■^be  almost  exactly  fulfilled  — Kd.  L.  &  M.  P.  J  .  t 


peaceful  use  might  be  made  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  taking  views  of  harbouis  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  would  be  approached  by 
mariners,  so  that  the  particular  place  would  bo 
at  once  recognised,  which,  from  the  sketches 
now  used  on  charts,  &c.,  for  this  purpose,  is  not 
always  the  case  with  a  shipmaster  who  seeks 
the  port  for  the  first  time.  An  additional  fea¬ 
ture  would  be  in  the  exhibition  of  panoramic 
pictures  of  various  localities,  taken  in  this  kind 
of  camera.  These  could  be  exhibited  and  en¬ 
larged  from  the  glasses  themselves  by  a  scioptric 
magic  lanthorn,  and  thus  save  the  great  expense 
of  painting  them  on  cylindrical  walls,  or  on  a 
great  expanse  of  canvass,  as  the  same  canvass 
or  the  same  walls  will  receive  any  number  of 
different  scenes,  according  as  the  impressed 
glasses  may  be  changed.  The  only  addition 
required  to  be  made  to  the  camera  would  be  a 
moveable  light  behind  the  aperture  of  the  sciop¬ 
tric  box, 

“My  larger  scioptric  camera  has  a  lens  of  six 
and  a-lialf  inches  focus,  which  requires  plates  of 
14  by  5  inches,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  any 
ordinary  purpose.  No  large  box  is  required  for 
either  of  these  cameras,  except  that  used  for 
packing  the  materials,  &c.  in,  for  convenience 
of  carriage,  and  this  is  common  to  all  cameras. 

“  The  box  of  the  large  camera  is  ten  inches 
high,  five  inches  from  lens  to  back,  and  two  inches 
wide,  and  this  width  is  only  necessary  to  screw 
the  lens  tube  to,  as  one  inch  would  otherwise  be 
enough.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  box,  as  it 
is  a  solid  piece  of  wood  having  a  mortice  through 
it. 

“  It  has  engaged  much  of  my  leisure  time  since 
1850,  and  the  first  attempts  were  inclosed  in  a 
large  box,  with  very  complex  machinery;  but 
after  many  improvements  it  has  been  so  simpli¬ 
fied  as  to  require  no  box,  while  an  ordinary 
cameramusthave  a  comparatively  large  chamber, 
because  the  whole  surface  of  the  tablet  has  to  be 
impressed  at  once, 

“  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  include  180°,  or  a 
complete  semi-circle  ?  But  this  has  a  mechani¬ 
cal  limit,  because  the  lens  occupies  some  space, 
and  must  be  supported  in  some  vmy :  conse¬ 
quently,  as  the  whole  horizon  cannot  be  obtained 
on  two  plates,  it  woidd  be  no  advantage  to  in¬ 
clude  more  than  120°  on  any  one  plate  ;  because, 
if  so,  a  third  plate  would  still  be  necessary,  whicli 
would  only  be  a  fraction  of  the  length  of  the 
others. 

“I  have,  therefore,  limited  the  field  to  one-third 
of  the  horizon,  so  that  each  of  the  three  plates 
may  have  an  equal  portion  on  it,  and  this  is  120°. 

*'•  In  spring,  before  the  foliage  is  fully  expanded, 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  send  you  something  better 
worth  looking  at  than  down  any  chimney.  You 
will  then  be  able  better  to  see  what  it  can  do  in 
the  field.  New  York  City,  from  the  deck  of  the 
Cunard  Steamers  will  probably  be  the  first  I  will 
send  you.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that 
they  lay  in  the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey, 
(not  at  St.  Brelade’s  Bay  in  Old  Jersey,)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson. 

Tire  Chairman  then  alluded  to  the  valuable 
and  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Poitevirr  in 
photo-lithography,  a  repord  orr  whose  process,  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  it,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  number  of  the  French 
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Pbotograpliic  Society’s  Journal,  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Francaise  de  Fhotograpliie.  Coniiuenting 
on  this  report,  Mr.  Corey  aliudecl  to  the  use  of 
bitumen  of  Judea,  aud  the  various  soluble  bodies 
of  vegetable  origin,  gum,  dextrine,  gelatine,  &c., 
employed  in  lithographic  engraving,  aud  to  the 
superiority  of  albumen,  as  demonstrated  in  M. 
Poitevin’s  process.  He  then  read  the  formula 
published  in  the  report,  which  we  annex : — 
The  lithographic  stone  is  covered  with  a 
solution  of  albumen  and  bichromate  of  potass.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  light,  under  a  negative,  as 
in  ordinary  printing,  the  light  producing,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  chromic  acid,  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  albumen  surface  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action.  The  light  transmitted  through  the 
more  transparent  parts  of  the  negative,  impart¬ 
ing  in  the  degree  of  its  intensity  to  the  albumen 
a  water-repellaut  property  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in,  or  rather  necessary  to,  the  litho- 
gTaphic  process.  In  this  altered  condition  of 
the  albumen,  differing  from  coagulation,  it  is 
easily  charged  with  ordinary  lithographic  inks, 
which  do  not  adhere  to  the  parts  iinacted  on 
by  light.  Over  this  a  roller  is  then  passed, 
covered  with  another  ink  into  the  composition  of 
which  soap  laigely  enters,  which,  adhering  to 
those  parts  of  the  impression  on  which  the  light 
has  acted  most  intensely,  viz.,  those  which  have 
become  water  repellaut,  the  image  is  traced  in 
the  two  media  of  soap  and  grease  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  the  lithographic  process. 
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We  now  subjoin  a  report  of  the  President’s 
address,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
above  society,  on  the  5th  rrlt.,  the  insertion  of 
which  in  our  last  number  was  prevented  by  an 
unfortunate  accident : — 

Gentlemen, — On  this,  our  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing,  I  desire  to  say  a  very  few  words  to  you  before 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society  commences. 
The  Report  which  will  be  presented  to  your 
attention  from  the  Council,  renders  it  unneces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  do  more  than  make  a  very  few 
observations,  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  congratu¬ 
lating  the  Society  upon  the  increased  prospects 
of  success  which  surround  it,  and  which  present 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  in  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  society  can  be  ascertained. 
The  increase  of  members  is  very  much  more 
than  took  place  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  disposed  of, 
and  the  benefit  arising  to  the  Societ}^  from  their 
distribution,  is  much  more  than  during  tlie 
former  year  ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  actual  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  are  considerably  more  than  when  the 
banker’s  account  was  examined  for  the  year 
preceding.  Various  circumstances  have  oc¬ 
curred  which  indicate  that  not  only  this  Society, 
but  Photography  in  general,  has  received,  what 
I  think  it  deserves,  a  large  encouragement  in  all 
ways  from  the  public  ;  aud  I  may  mention  as  a 
specimen  of  the  success  of  the  Society,  the 
assembly  which  took  place  a  few  months  ago, 
which  was  eminently  successful — for  you  had  a 
large  number  of  visitors  of  all  ranks,  including 
persons  interested  in  scientific  pursuits  of  every 
description. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  kimw  ih;d 
bition  of  the  ])resent  year  Ikih  r*  ivi  t 
attention  as  hitln  ito  from  tlw.  lull' 

Society.  Her  Majesty  was  no^  j  •  oi.  I  i, 
Prince  Albert,  the  Piince  of  W'uh- •,  u.id  i  t*., 
membcr.s  of  the  Royal  family  attend-  d,  and  i-.\ 
pressed  their  entire  satisfaction  wiih  t  .=  in. 
provi«(7  and  improvec/  progr<  ss  the  S  •  i-  t 
appeared  tc  have  made  in  works  of  Art.  Tii 
number  of  pictures  exhibited  is  larg-T,  m.d 
think  I  may  appeal  to  th<e  gentUnnen  pn  -■  n 
who  have  seen  that  Exhibidoii,  wli.  th^  r  ii  i 
not  successful  in  an  eminent  dr  gree  i\.  sliowiii 
striking  progress  in  Photographie  works  of  Ai 
The  success  of  tliat  exhibition  is  manifest  in  tf 
iiipu'oved  funds  of  the  Society  astlerived  from  i; 

The  Journal,  as  those  who  have  read  ir  ai 
([uite  aware,  contains  many  valuable  papei 
read  before  the  Society,  though  perhaps  thei 
are  none  of  them  that  exhibit  any  strikin 
novelty  in  the  art  or  science  of  Photograpli\ 
but  there  are  a  number  which  contain  niaii 
fresii  facts,  and  which  suggest  mnv  inodes  . 
proceeding  in  the  j)reservation  of  those  sjiet 
mens  of  the  Art  which  liavc  hitluM'to  been  mad 
I  cannot  avoid  noticing,  too,  one  fact  whit 
has  struck  my  own  mind.  1  believe  few  perst  ' 
are  unaware  that,  by  the  combination  of  jthet' 
gra{)hv  and  the  electrotyjie  process,  curioi 
and  very  interesting  subjects  arc  presented 
the  public,  by  which  the  art  of  engraving  is, 
some  measure,  sui)erseded  by  photograpli 
efforts  combined  with  the  electro-battery; 
dare  say  there  are  few  members  present  wl 
are  not  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  nin  myse 
from  the  paper  by  Mons.  Pretsch,  read  before  tl 
Society  during  the  past  session.  I  do  not  spe; 
now  to  give  any  particular  praise  to  any  one; 
'o  not  pretend  to  assign  the  original  inveiiti' 
to  its  true  author ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  i  ! 
suits  I  have  seen  (although  I  have  not  seen  t  : 
process),  and  I  am  speaking  of  it  merely  ar  ; 
matter  of  fact  presented  to  my  attention  for  t  ( 
first  time.  It  is  discovered  that  gelatii  I 
treated  by  a  certain  process,  and  exposed  to  t 
light,  has  the  thickness  of  its  surface  so  affect' 
that  if  you  could  convert  the  substance  at  on  n 
into  a  plate  of  copper  in  its  then  form,  it  would 
practicable  to  print  from  it  upon  paper.  As  tl 
is  not  the  case,  a  cast  of  it  is  taken  by  gU' 
percha,  and  then,  by  the  electrotype  proci 
the  cast  of  gutta  percha  is  taken  on  copper,  .n 
thus  you  get  on  copper  that  which  is  a  suh‘ 
tute  for  tlie  original  substance.  There  is 
doubt  some  assistance  is  necessary  from 
engraver,  but  with  very  little  help  from  a  ski 
artist  you  can  obtain  a  copper-plate,  perfei 
efficient  for  printing  from,  though  more  limitc 
the  number  of  engravings  than  ordinary  cop 
Of  course  the  copper  is  in  its  purest  and  tld 
fore  in  a  soft  state ;  but  commercialhj  the  efi  ' 
of  it  is,  that  you  can  produce  an  engrav 
having  all  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  or 
nal.  Whether  it  be  a  scene  in  nature,  wliet  ’ 
it  be  a  picture,  whether  it  be  a  collection  ot  • 
jects  grouped  together, — it  gives  the  most 
feet  form,  equal  to  the  finest  engraving  i 
copper,  and  at,  commercially  speaking,  a  m  i 
cheaper  rate.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  pres,t 
photography  as  contributing  to  the  immed  e 
wants  of  a  large  bodv  of  persons  in  a  variet;|i 
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ways  far  beyond  what  has  hitherto,  I  believe, 
been  offered  to  the  public. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  recommend  to 
the  Society — and  whenever  it  is  located  with  a 
degree  of  certainty,  I  hope  it  Avill  carry  out  the 
suo-gestion, — to  collect  specimens  of  the  best 
pictures  from  the  best  cabinets  in  Europe,  and 
thus  give  examples  which  would  be  most  inte¬ 
resting,  of  those  great  collections  of  the  highest 
works  of  art.  Pictures,  statuary,  everything 
that  interests  mankind  in  that  department, 
might  then  be  collected  into  a  comparatively 
small  room,  as  reminiscences  of  everything  that 
is  great  in  art,  that  is  noble  and  magnificent  in 
genius ;  as  either  painting  or  statuary  might  be 
brought  into  a  very  small  compass,  so  that  per¬ 
sons  might  form  some  idea  of  them,  and  without 
travelling  beyond  the  boundaries  of  England, 
might  become  acquainted  with  works  of  art  all 
over  the  world.  So  not  merely  by  looking  at 
copies  by  engraUng,  of  which,  however,  I  wish 
to  speak  always  with  great  respect,  they  would 
see  them  then  with  that  transfused  genius 
which  it  appears  to  me  photography  never 
fails  to  convey.  No  doubt,  though  often  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  it  sometimes  fails  with  re¬ 
spect  to  copying  the  human  countenance;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  landscape  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  copying  a  picture,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  photography  can  transfer  from  the 
original  on  to  paper,  whatever  genius  can  in¬ 
vent,  or  nature  produce,  worthy  of  imitation. 

Gentlemen,  I  certainly  expressed  the  hope 
last  year  that  our  pursuits  would  be  ancillary 
to  the  extension  of  a  very  high  class  of  philo 
sophical  facts.  I  think  so  still.  I  think  there 
are  intimations  in  all  parts  of  the  Journal  of  ex¬ 
periments  that  (ducidate  what  may  be  called  the 
history  of  the  effects  of  light  and  of  electricity 
upon  various  matters.  The  Journal,  I  admit,  for 
the  present  year,  contains  rather  facts  than 
scieirce.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  the  gentle¬ 
men  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address,  that 
knowledge  is  the  collection  of  facts — science  is 
the  collection  of  laws.  We  have  rather  beerr 
employed  this  year  in  collecting  facts,  than  in 
illustrating  those  facts  by  the  discovery  of  their 
laws.  I  may,  however,  say,  it  was  but  at  the 
last  meeting  at  which  we  were  assembled,  that 
Mr.  Babbage  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
the  resources  of  his  enterprising  genius  and  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  science,  and  he  submitted 
a  series  of  (questions,*  for  the  consideration  of 
photographers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
velope  the  laws  by  which  colour  is  in  certain 
cases  rendered  by  light.  1  continue  to  hope 
that  not  only  will  photography  have  conferred 
upon  mankind  the  benefit  of  perpetuating  what¬ 
ever  any  one  is  pleased  to  think  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  paper,  and  recording  as  it  is,  but  that 
iit  will  be  the  means,  just  as  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope  has  shed  such  light  and  lustre  upon 
miysiological  and  botanical  researches,  of  com- 
Vunicating  to  the  world  a  better  acquaintance 
yth  the  action  of  light  and  electricity  in  a  variety 
odorms,  of  which  we  at  present  scarcely  dream. 

Gentlemen,  my  name  is  presented  to  your 
atWition  as  President  of  the  Society.  I  feel 
dekly  the  honour  that  you  have  conferred  upon 
*  ptse  will  be  found  iii  at  page  16  of  the  present  Vul. 


me  by  electing  me  president,  but  I  beg  to  say 
most  sincerely,  that  though  I  feel  proud  of  that 
honour,  and  am  happy  to  contribute  as  far  as  I 
can  to  the  advancement  of  the  society,  yet, 
whenever  its  interests  require  that  you  should 
be  presided  over  by  a  person  more  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  I  now  have  the  honour  to  hold,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  resign  the  position  to  any  one 
who  may  render  jmu  more  service  than  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do. 

THE  POSITIVE  COLLODION 
PROCESS.^ 

By  Mk.  L.  McLaghlan. 

In  laying  before  you  the  experience  I  have 
acquired  in  the  jiractice  of  photography,  I  am 
sensible  that  much  indulgence  will  be  required 
on  your  part  towards  me,  as  it  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  so  often  treated  by  much  abler  men 
than  myself. 

At  one  time  I  believed  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  picture  if  the  wind  was  in  what  I  consi¬ 
dered  the  wrong  direction ;  at  another  time, 

I  believed  that  my  collodion  could  not  possibly 
be  worked  by  any  other  man  with  success,  neither 
could  I  obtain  any  that  I  could  work  with,  and  at 
last  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  ever  finding  collodion, 
silver  bath,  developing  solution,  &c.  that  would 
take  pictures  by  themselves,  without  using  pro¬ 
per  discretion  in  working  them  :  I  therefore  be¬ 
gan  to  reason  with  my  self  as  to  the  cause  of  all  my 
failures,  and  the  mind  did  its  work  as  it  will 
ever  do,  if  applied  with  proper  assiduity. 

To  begin  operations,  I  procure  the  patent 
plate  glass,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best ; 
obtain  a  porcelain  dish  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  plate  that  is  to  be  cleaned,  also 
another  of  convenient  size  to  contain  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  plates.  Into  the  first  put  two 
ounces  of  water,  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  and 
two  drachms  of  liquid  ammonia,f  and  procure  a 
piece  of  flannel,  with  which  well  rub  the  glasses 
in  the  first  dish  until  all  greasiness  is  gone; 
then  place  them  in  the  second  dish.  After- 
having  cleaned  as  many  as  you  require,  take' 
one  by  orre  out  and  hold  it  under  a  stream  of 
running  water,  to  clear  away  every  trace  of  the 
acid  mixture — (I  myself  employ  a  filler  for  that 
purpose) — tlien  well  rub  with  clean  cotton 
cloths.  I  find  cotton  cloths  that  have  been 
much  in  use,  and  v/ell  washed  in  soda,  to  answer 
better  tharr  any  other  material.  After  the 
glasses  are  well  dried,  place  them  in  boxes 
ready  for  use.  The  cloths  must  be  scrupidoxisly 
clean,  otherwise  nothing  but  failures  will  ensue, 
however  well  prepared  your  chemicals  may  be. 
I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  glasses  cleaned  in 
the  manner  described  will  be  chemically  clean, 

*  Bead  before  tbe  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  at  their  monthly  meeting,  Feb.  6th,  1857. 

+  It  is  only  after  having  received  a  written  assurance  fi’om  the 
author  that  the  above  is  really  what  he  means,  and  feePng  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  aliering  the  authors’  meaning  in  papers 
read  before  any  society ,  that  we  have  allowed  this  chemical  error 
to  stand.  Both  acids  and  alkalies  exert  very  powerful,  but 
totally  opposite,  actions  on  the  various  substances  likely  to  be 
present,  as  dirt,  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate.  Nitric  acid  and 
ammonia  are  each  energetic  members,  the  former  of  the  class 
acid,  aird  the  latter  alkali;  and  are  recommended  by  several 
most  experienced  operators  to  be  used  consecutively,  (either  with 
or  without  a  purely  mechanical  agent,  e.g.  tripoli,)  for  the  more 
perfect  removal  of  extraneous  matter.  The  author,  by  mixing 
the  two  together,  neutralizes  their  detergent  properties,  and 
consequently  cleans  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  the  perfectly 
inactive  result — nilratc  of  ammonia. — Eh.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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and  do  not  know  of  any  other  inctliod  ensuring 
the  same  success,  if  even  we  take  three  times 
the  trouble  with  them  that  is  required  by  tliis 
process.  Tripoli  is  not  near  so  good  ;  ammonia 
by  itself  will  not  do  ;  no,  nor  even  when  nitric 
acid  is  used  after,  have  we  the  same  clean  glass. 
1  have  never  any  failures  occur  through  dirty 
glasses.  The  cloths  for  cleaning  glasses  should 
be  kept  in  a  box  by  themselves.  To  give  the 
glass  the  last  polish,  lay  it  on  a  table  with  a 
perfectly  clean  cloth  undenuiath,  then  breathe 
well  all  over  the  glass,  and  with  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  rub  until  every  mark  entirely  dis¬ 
appears  ;  dust  off  any  nap  that  ma)^  come  from 
the  handkerchief  with  a  line  broad  camel-hair 
pencil ;  it  is  then  ready  for  coating  with 
collodion. 

Take  the  plate  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  pour 
on  the  collodion  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
half  of  the  plate,  and,  without  allowing  it  to  rest, 
tilt  it  gently  to  the  left  hand  corner,  from  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  to  the  right,  and  back 
again  to  the  corner  it  is  held  by,  finally  pouring 
off  at  the  right  hand  corner  that  is  nearest  to 
you;  but  whilst  pouring  off  the  plate  must  bo 
worked  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  cause  the  lines 
to  collapse  perfectly.  After  having  allowed  a 
few  seconds  for  the  ether  to  evaporate,  place  it 
on  the  dipper,  and  gently  lower  it  into  the  silver 
bath.  I  never  take  out  the  i)late  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  excited,  which  is  easily  known  by  the 
complete  absence  of  all  streaks.  I  vmuld 
not  advise  the  plate  to  be  kept  in  the  bath  for 
any  longer  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
I  believe  it  injures  to  some  extent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  picture,  more  particularly  with  some 
collodion  than  others. 

I  prefer  collodion  that  has  an  oily  appearance 
when  poured  on  the  plate,  and  does  not  set 
sooner  than  in  about  ten  or  twelve  seconds  in  win-  j 
ter,  and  tivo  or  three  in  summer.  If  when  ' 
drying  it  has  a  veiled  appearance,  the  re-  j 
suits  will  never  be  so  good,  the  pictures  seeming 
flat  and  misty  looking.  Collodion  for  positives  i 
I  prefer  containing  a  good  quantity  of  free  i 
iodine ;  and  should  it  not  possess  any,  it  may  be 
added  by  taking  resublimed  iodine  and  dissolving 
it  in  spirits  of  wine,  then  adding  drop  by  drop 
until  the  collodion  assumes  a  deep  orange  color; 
by  so  doing  I  obtain  much  better  half  tones  in 
my  pictures.  If  persons  prefer  preparing  their 
own  collodion,  the  following  formula  I  have  found 


to  give  as  good  results  as  any  I  have  tried  :  — 
Purified  Ether  sp.  gr.  .‘720...  5  drms. 

Alcohol  sp.  gr.  '832  .  2  drms. 

Soluble  Cotton .  5  grains. 

To  which  is  added  1  drachm  of  the  following 
iodizing  solution  : — 

Alcohol  sp.  gr.  ’832 .  8  drms. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium  .  16  grains. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  .  4  grains. 


Shake  well  together  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  few 
days.  I  seldom  find  collodion  to  work  well 
when  newly  prepared. 

The  bath  I  prepare  as  follows  To  1  oz.  of 
distilled  water  add  3.5  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  after  deciding  upon  the  number  of  ounces 
to  be  used,  coat  as  large  a  plate  as  the  bath  will 
•allow  with  collodion,  and  let  it  remain  in  the 
bath  until  the  silver  has  deprived  it  of  all  the  | 


j  iodide  it  contained  :  repeat  the  cperalion  until 
the  bath  is  satuiated,  which  may  bi-  easily 
ascertained  b}^  the  last  plate  remaining  in  tlie 
bath  unalfected.  I  preier  this  moile  of  saturat¬ 
ing  the  batii  when  positive  pictures  an;  wanted, 
in  preference  to  saturating  it  at  once  w  ith  iudidy 
of  potassium.  I  believe  better  wliitcs  are 
obtained  by  this  method.  After  having  taken 
out  the  last  ))late  filter  for  use.  It  Hli<>uld  have  i 
a  decided  acidreaction  to  test  pajtei.  Nitric;  acid, 
although  it  retards  the  action  of  the  Mglit  tea 
much  greater  extent  than  glacial  aci  tic  acid, 
j  also  gives  better  whites.  Tin;  bath  mm  t  bo 
kept  carefully  excluded  from  the  light,  or  de¬ 
composition  will  ensue,  the  pictures  appearing 
foggy  when  developed.  In  filtering  silver  batliK, 
very  great  care  should  be  taken  in  tlie  seh ction 
of  the  filtering  jiaper,  some  samples  containing 
matter  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  the  safest  plan  in  i 
'  to  place  the  filtering  j)aper  in  the  funnel,  and 
wash  it  out  with  distilled  water.  I  object  to 
the  filteiing  of  silver  baths,  ami  therefore  never 
resort  to  it,  unless  there  are  i)artic!es  in  suspen¬ 
sion  that  will  not  settle  to  the  l)ottom.  I 
always  make  double  the  quantity  re(pnred. 
and,  allowing  it  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clt‘ar 
portion  for  use.  I  keej)  by  me  a  solution  of  40 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce;  of  distilled 
water,  which  I  occasionally  add  to  the  batli  that 
the  strength  may  be  kept  u[),  for  after  having 
worked  the  bath  for  some  time  it  becomes  con¬ 
siderably  weaker,  especially  in  winter,  as  tlie 
loss  of  water  by  ev'aporation  is  not  near  so  great 
as  in  summer  time.  To  keep  the  silver  bath  in 
good  working  order  rccpiiri-s  some  little  atten¬ 
tion  payd  ng  to  it  at  intervals;  for  although  we  i 
may  begin  with  our  materials  in  first-rate  d 
working  order  they  will  not  keep  long  as  they  > 
were  originally.  Every  chemical  we  use  is  1 
continually  undergoing  some  change,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  slight,  it  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  (quality  of  the  picture.  In  fact 
it  is  only  by  very  careful  attention  to  trilling 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place,  that  we 
can  keep  our  materials  in  good  working  order. 

It  is  no  use  blaming  the  collodion,  bath,  &c. 
when  things  go  wrong,  nor  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  pictures  cannot  be  taken  because 
the  weather  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  he. 
Truly  we  should  have  to  modify  the  method  of 
manipulating  at  times,  to  meet  the  atmospheric 
changes,  density  of  light,  damp,  «§:c.  I  have 
here  two  pictures  that  were  taken  in  the  worst 
possible  weather,  about  a  month  ago,  the  one 
negative  and  the  other  positive,  and  I  think  they 
may  be  considered  as  fair  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  yet  the  same  chemicals  in  other  hands 
produced  nothing  but  failures ;  the  same  collo¬ 
dion  being  used  for  both  pictures,  the  only  diffc-  ! 
rence  made  in  the  material  was  to  slightly  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  developer,  without 
adding  any  nitric  acid  in  proportion.  I  also, 
added  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  to  tie 
developer,  and  quickly  threw  it  over  the  ]»]atr.’  ! 

before  I  used  the  means  described,  the  picturs  , 
came  out  thin  and  silvery,  also  developing  v('y 
unevenly. 

In  developing  positive  pictures  in  partici^r, 
the  hands  should  never  be  allowed  to  ti><^h  ' 
any  part  of  the  plate  but  the  corner  it  is  fted 
out  of  the  dark  slide  by  to  develop  ;  some 
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being  so  warm,  that  if  allowed  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  back  of  the  plate,  they  will  cause 
an  uneven  reduction.  I  pour  the  developer  on 
quickly,  but  not  with  such  great  force  as  to 
cause  the  silver  to  be  washed  away  on  the  part 
it  is  poured  on  at.  I  use  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
both  for  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions. 

The  tone  of  your  pictures  is  constantly  liable 
to  change  from  different  intensity  of  light  acting 
upon  the  plate,  with  the  same  amount  of  acid 
always  present  in  the  film.  Here  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  light.  From  the  pictures  that  we  generally 
see  it  seems  a  matter  of  minor  importance ; 
whereas  it  is,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  bad  pictures  that  are  seen.  I  am 
myself  in  the  habit  of  taking  very  great  pains, 
never  considering  that  my  time  is  thrown  away, 
if  it  should  take  me  more  than  ten  minutes  to 
arrange  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  fall  softly, 
and  allow  of  all  the  natural  shadows  that  are  in 
the  face  being  retained.  I  then  try  for  what  I 
see  upon  the  focussing  screen,  and  should  I  fail, 
I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  plate  is  either 
under  or  over-exposed,  or  it  may  be  badly 
developed ;  but  if  the  light  has  not  been  well 
arranged,  you  cannot  tell  near  so  well  the 
cause  of  your  failures.  To  develop  the  picture 
I  do  not  use  protonitrate  of  iron  exactly,  but  a 
developer  something  akin  to  it.  I  prepare  it  as 
follows :  procure  a  bottle  tliat  will  contain  8 
ounces,  weigh  out  exactly  90  grains  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  you  must  crush  well, 
but  not  to  an  impalpable  powder,  place  it  in  the 
bottle,  then  add  to  it  exactly  one  ounce  of 
water;  immediately  before  any  of  the  iron  is 
dissolved  drop  in  20  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
instantly  shake  until  all  the  iron  is  dissolved ; 
it  should  now  be  of  a  lemon  colour ;  if  the  colour 
be  a  deep  yellow,  the  iron  may  have  been  a 
bad  sample,  or  the  nitric  acid  particularly 
strong.  After  you  have  obtained  the  exact 
colour  described,  add  five  ounces  more  water, 
which  should  just  leave  the  solution  colourless, 
or  nearly  so ;  then  add  six  drachms  of  spirits 
of  wine,  to  cause  it  to  flow  easily  over  the 
plate.  Everything  depends  upon  the  exact 
preparation  of  this  developer ;  for  if  the  acid  be 
added  in  too  great  quantity;  or  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  destroy  the  iron  too  fast,  and  cause  it  to 
blacken,  it  will  not  develop  at  all.  The  tone 
of  the  pictures  produced  by  it  are  what  would 
be  called  pure  photographs,  and  are  not  so  fit 
for  colouring  with  powder  colours  ;  but  it  may 
be  modified  to  produce  any  tone  by  adding  only 
15  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  6  or  7  of  glacial  acetic. 
This  developer  I  have  now  worked  with  fully  four 
years,  and  is  a  preparation  of  my  own,  having 
cost  me  many  hundred  expeiiments  in  develo¬ 
pers  with  different  proportions,  before  I  decided 
upon  it  as  the  best  for  constant  use.  If  your 
material  is  at  all  in  order,  you  will  get  with  it 
a  perfect  white  after  all  others  have  failed. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  collodion  process  where 
such  nicety  of  judgment  is  wanted  as  in  the 
development.  True,  we  must  hav  e  a  good  found¬ 
ation  to  work  upon ;  but  more  may  be  made 
with  bad  collodion  skillfully  managed,  than  with 
a  good  one  that  is  not  understood.  I  prepare, 
for  the  method  that  I  have  described,  a  creamy 
and  opaque  one,  if  the  collodion^  does  not  contain 


more  than  three  or  four  grains  of  cotton  to  the 
ounce,  and  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  glutinous. 

The  fixing  solution  should  clear  the  plate  in 
about  three-fourths  of  a  minute.  If  it  is  too 
strong  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  blacks. 

The  causes  of  spots  and  streaks  which  are 
sometimes  met  vAth  on  the  iflate,  may  be, 
that  the  collodion  is  over  iodized,  and  the 
bath  weak,  which  would  precipitate  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  bath,  and  so  cause  black  spots  ; 
the  streaks  are  caused  by  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  film  being  destroyed.  Filter 
your  bath  and  add  a  portion  of  your  40  grain 
solution ;  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  add  to  your 
collodion  about  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  un¬ 
iodised  collodion.  Sometimes  your  pictures  will 
come  out  quick,  leaving  the  blacks  behind  ;  your 
bath  is  too  acid  foi  your  collodion.  There  may 
also  be  too  much  acid  in  your  developer.  But 
more  likely  than  any  other  thing,  the  developer 
is  too  strong,  and  must  be  weakened.  There 
are  many  other  failures  that  the  collodion  opera¬ 
tor  is  liable  to,  but  to  enter  into  them  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  of  any  service  to  the  novice 
in  the  art,  would  require  a  much  more  length¬ 
ened  description.  With  a  little  reflection  on 
the  nature  of  the  photographic  image,  and  the 
means  employed  to  produce  it,  our  difficulties 
will  not  be  very  great,  nor  their  duration  very 
long.  _ 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MOON.* 
By  William  Crookes. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1855  to  obtain  several  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  moon  by  means  of  the  fine  equa¬ 
torial  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  This, 
together  with  all  the  resources  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  my  kind 
friend  Mr.  Hartnup,  to  whom  it  is  but  due 
to  state,  that  were  it  not  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  afforded  by  his  sterling  advice  and 
steady  hand,  the  results  would  not  have  been 
worth  keeping. 

A  short  account  of  the  instrument  and  its 
unique  mounting  will  form  an  appropriate,  and 
I  doubt  not,  interesting  prelude  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process.  The  polar  axis  and  telescope 
together  weigh  about  5  tons,  and  whilst  all 
parts  are  so  truly  and  smoothly  fitted  that  this 
enormous  mass  is  moved  equatorially  by  means 
of  a  small  water-mill  with  such  marvellous  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  a  star  viewed  through  it  appears 
absolutely  stationary,  its  firmness  is  such  that  a 
hard  blow  against  the  side  merely  produces 
a  scarcely  perceptible  momentary  deflection. 
The  object  glass  is  8  inches  diameter,  and  has  a 
sidereal  focus  of  12‘6  feet — the  diameter  of  the 
moon’s  image  in  this  focus  being  about  1'35 
inches. 

The  eye-piece  was  removed,  and  in  its  place 
the  body  of  a  small  camera  was  attached,  so 
that  the  moon’s  image  would  fall  on  the  ground 
glass  or  sensitive  film  in  the  usual  manner. 
Much  labour  had  been  saved  me  in  finding  the 
true  actinic  focus,  by  several  gentlemen  at 
Liverpool,  who  were  working  for  some  time  on 
the  same  subject  when  the  British  Association 
met  in  that  city  in  18:4.  They  found  that  the 
obj ect  glass  had  been  o  ver  corrected  for  th  e  actinic 
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rays — the  plate  being  required  to  be  placed 
at  a  distance  of  0'8  of  an  inch  beyond  the  opti¬ 
cal  focus :  a  few  experiments  weie  suflicient 
to  enable  me  to  verify  this  result. 

During  the  time  above  referred  to  Mr.  Hart- 
nup  had  taken  many  hundreds  of  pictures  with 
chemicals  recommended  by  various  persons,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  negative 
at  all,  and  not  even  a  positive  with  a  less 
exposure  than  from  30  to  60  seconds.  As  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  dense  negatives  in  about 
4  seconds  with  the  temperature  below  freezing 
and  the  moon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
meridian,  and  as  I  attribute  the  greater  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  I  obtained  to  the  great  purity 
and  good  quality  of  the  materials  which  I  em¬ 
ployed, — I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
photographeis  if  I  describe  accurately  and  fully 
the  whole  photograj^hic  process ;  previous  to 
which,  however,  the  mechanical  arrangements 
will  be  explained. 

The  clockwork  movement  was  only  sufficient 
to  follow  the  moon  approximately  when  on  the 
meridian,  but  as  the  pictures  were  nearly  all  taken 
when  the  moon  was  some  distance  past  the  meri¬ 
dian,  and  when  consequently  the  declination  and 
atmospheric  refraction  were  changing  rapidly, 
it  was  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  short  time 
required  to  take  the  pictures,  to  correct  for  the 
imperfect  motion  of  the  telescope.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  slow  motion  screws  attached 
to  the  right  ascension  and  declination  circles, 
which  are  each  4  feet  diameter.  The  finder  had 
an  eyepiece  of  a  power  of  200  applied  to  it 
having  crosswires  in  its  field. 

The  modus  operandi  of  taking  the  picture  was 
as  follows  : — The  telescope  having  been  moved 
until  the  moon’s  image  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
focussing  glass,  the  water-mill  was  turned  on 
and  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive  collo¬ 
dion  plate  was  substituted  for  the  ground  glass. 
Mr.  Hartnup  then  took  his  station  at  the  finder, 
and,  with  a  tangent  rod  in  each  hand,  by  a  steady 
and  continuous  movement  kept  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  cross  wires  stationary  on  one 
spot  of  the  moon’s  surface.  When  the  motion 
was  most  perfectly  neutralized  I  uncovered  the 
sensitive  plate  at  a  given  signal  and  exposed  it, 
counting  the  seconds  by  means  of  a  loud  ticking 
chronometer  by  my  side.  From  the  ease  with 
which  on  my  first  attempt  I  could  keep  the 
cross  wires  in  the  finder  fixed  on  one  point  of  the 
moon  by  means  of  the  tangent  rods,  I  confidently 
believe  that  with  the  well-tutored  hands  and 
consummate  skill  which  guided  this  noble  instru¬ 
ment,  the  moon’s  image  was  as  motionless  on 
the  collodion  film  as  it  could  have  been  were  it 
a  terrestrial  object. 

Description  of  the  Photographic  Process. 

The  glass  employed  for  taking  the  lunar  nega¬ 
tives  was  that  known  as  extra  white  colour 
patent  plate  ;  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  one  of  especial  importance,  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

The  glasses  were  dipped  into  and  then  well 
rubbed  over  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa ;  then  after  washing  with  water  they  were 
transferred  to  hot  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  strong 
acid  to  3  of  water)  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  about  half  an  hour. 


A  i)iece  of  soft  wash  leather  was  jJentilully 
rinsed,  first  in  a  warm  dilute  solution  el' earboii- 
ate  of  soda,  and  after warils  in  chran  watei,  and 
then  well  wrung  until  all  the  siiperlluous  water 
was  removed.  The  glass  plates  were  taken 
from  the  nitric  acid  and  rinsed  in  abundanct;  of 
clean  water  and  then  rubbi-d  well  on  every  pait 
with  the  damp  leather.  This  removed  must  of 
the  superficial  moisture,  and  the  final  drying 
was  elfected  by  means  of  another  piece  <tf  wash 
leather  prepared  in  a  similar  way  but  alhnved 
to  become  perfectly  dry.  Just  [)revious  to  beitig 
used  the  plates,  held  in  a  pneumatic  plate  holder, 
had  the  last  polish  given  to  them  by  briskly 
rubbing  with  a  warm  piece  of  fine  diaper  (which 
had  also  been  previously  \vashc<l  in  soda  and 
water  and  then  well  rinsed  and  dried)  until  the 
moisture  condensed  from  the  breath  evaporated 
evenl^mnd  uniformly, especially  guarding  against 
the  slightest  contact  between  tlie  surface  of  the 
glass  and  the  lingers. 

The  i)late  was  now  held  with  its  clean  side 
downwards  until  the  collodion  was  about  to  be 
poured  on,  and  every  particle  of  dust,  which 
was  easily  seen  by  bringing  the  source  of  light, 
the  under  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  eye, 
nearly  in  the  same  line,  was  gently  wijred  olf 
by  passing  a  warm  jnece  of  line  cambric  lightly 
across.  Care  was  also  taken  to  have  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  room  as  free  as  possible  from 
floating  particles,  and  the  dried  collodion  usually 
adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  removed. 

The  collodion  was  poured  on  and  the  plate 
rendere(l  sensitive  in  the  usual  manner.  As  the 
temperature  both  of  the  equatorial  and  operat¬ 
ing  rooms  was  seldom  far  from  the  freezing 
point,  the  great  diminution  of  sensitiveness 
which  that  circumstance  would  have  occasioned, 
was  obviated  by  having  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  and  the  developing  solution  warmed  to 
about  80°  Fahr.,  and  also  by  slightly  warming 
the  plates  before  using.  The  source  of  light 
was  a  fishtail  gas  burner  in  the  outer  room  and 
shining  close  to  the  orange  glass  window  of  the 
dark  room. 

The  operations  of  developing  and  fixing  were 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  no  particular 
precations,  save  such  as  would  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  careful  manipulator,  being  taken. 
After  fixing,  the  pictures  were  well  and  carefully 
washed  in  warm  water,  dried  before  a  fire,  and 
after  scratching  the  description  or  name  on  a 
corner,  varnished. 

The  negatives  which  I  thus  obtained  were 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  so  minute  that  I  could 
not  obtain  paper  with  a  sufficiently  fine  surface 
whereon  to  print  copies  which  would  do  them 
justice.  It  was  evident  that  they  would  bear 
magnifying  several  diameters  and  still  remain 
sharply  defined.  To  effect  this,  a  half-plate 
combination  of  lenses,  by  Ross,  was  screwed 
the  reverse  way  into  a  large  sliding  camera 
body,  10  inches  high  and  11  inches  wide,  and 
capalDle  of  sliding  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in 
length.  At  the  end,  opposite  to  the  lens,  was 
a  groove,  to  admit  of  a  focussing  glass,  or  dark 
slide,  for  the  sensitive  plate.  A  smaller  camera 
body  was  screwed  on  to  the  other  end  of  the 
brass  work,  having  at  the  end  opposite  to  the 
lens  a  sliding  box,  to  hold  the  small  negatives 
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of  the  moon.  A  reflector  was  placed  in  front  of 
all,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  moving 
in  altitude  on  a  hinge  at  the  lower  part,  and 
thus  reflect  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky  through 
the  negative  and  lens,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  latter. 

Preliminary  trials  showed  me  that  there  was 
no  use  in  magnifying  the  small  pictures  more 
than  twenty  times,  as  beyond  this  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  began  to  get  confused  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  This  magnifying  cannot,  however,  be 
effected  at  once  :  in  the  small  negatives  the 
lights  and  shades  are  the  reverse  of  what  they 
are  in  nature,  consequently  a  print  on  paper 
therefrom  gives  the  light  and  shade  correct.  A 
photographic  copy  of  a  negative,  however,  pro¬ 
duces  a  positive  by  transmitted  light,  and  a 
print  from  this  would  have  the  shadows  light, 
and  the  light  parts  dark.  Consequently,  in 
magnifying  a  negative  to  produce  still  a  nega¬ 
tive,  an  intermediate  transmitted  positive  must 
first  be  taken,  and  this  in  its  turn  magnified, 
when  it  will  give  a  negative. 

The  relative  distances  between  the  small 
negative,  the  lens,  and  focussing  glass,  were  so 
adjusted  that  an  image  of  the  former,  enlarged 
to  about  two  diameters,  was  thrown  upon  the 
latter,  care  being  taken  that  the  light  from  the 
sky  was  reflected  parallel  through  the  centres 
of  the  negative  and  lens  by  means  of  the 
mirror.  The  aperture  of  the  lens  was  then 
stopped  down  to  about  half  an  inch  by  means  of 
a  diaphragm,  and  the  focus  most  carefully 
obtained  by  sliding  the  body  of  the  large 
camera  in  or  out.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
verify  this  by  experimental  trials  at  different 
short  distances,  on  each  side  of  the  observed 
focus,  as  it  was  difficult  to  judge  accurately 
with  the  eye  on  the  ground  glass,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  latter  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  light. 

A  picture,  or  rather  many  pictures,  were  now 
taken,  and  the  one  which  by  transmitted  light 
most  truthfully  resembled  a  paper  print  from 
the  small  negatives,  was  reserved  for  further 
magnifying. 

This  was  effected  absolutely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former.  The  negative  being 
removed,  and  the  positive  being  placed  in  its 
stead,  a  further  magnifying  gave  a  large-sized 
negative. 

Although  this  process  seems  very  simple,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  difficulties  which  I 
had  to  overcome  before  arriving  at  the  beautiful 
results  which  I  laid  before  the  Society.  The 
double  copying  had  a  tendency  to  slightly  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  light  and  shade,  and  this  could 
only  be  obviated  by  exposing  the  plates  for 
such  a  time  that,  with  the  feeble  light  at  my 
command,  it  was  verging  on  decomposition. 
Particles  of  dust,  too,  seemed  most  pertina¬ 
ciously  to  fix  themselves  upon  the  prominent 
mountains,  giving  rise  to  craters  where  none 
should  be ;  and  even  my  finished  pictures 
are  not  perfectly  free  from  these  faults,  al¬ 
though  each  negative  is  the  representative  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  failures  and  a  month’s 
work. 

Preparation  of  the  Materials  Used. 

The  soluble  paper  for  the  collodion  was  pre¬ 


pared  in  the  following  manner  : — A  mixture  was 
made  of 

Nitrous  Acid  of  commerce  L43  4  fluid  ounces 

Nitric  acid  .  l’.S7  4  „  „ 

Sulphuric  acid .  1'82  8  „  ,, 

When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  had 
cooled  down  to  120°  Fahr.,  one  sheet  of  Swedish 
filtering  paper  torn  up  into  small  pieces  was 
completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  and 
allowed  to  remain  therein  for  about  half  an 
hour.  It  was  then  thrown  into  a  large  pail  of 
water,  and  the  paper  removed  and  placed  on  a 
sieve  under  a  running  tap  for  about  10  minutes. 
It  was  then  washed  in  very  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  and  afterwards  in  plenty  of  water  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

The  collodion  was  made  with’ — 

Ether  sp.  gr.  0’725  (previously 
freed  from  acid  by  rectification 

from  dry  caustic  potassa) .  5  fluid  ounces. 

Absolute  alcohol .  3  ,,  „ 

Soluble  paper,  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  50  grains. 

Pure  iodide  of  cadmium .  30  „ 

The  alcohol  and  ether  were  mixed  together, 
and  then  the  paper  and  iodide  of  cadmium  added, 
they  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  little 
shaking.  As  soon  as  the  solution  was  complete 
it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then 
half  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  was  carefully 
decanted  into  a  clean,  well-stoppered  bottle 
for  use. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  ounce  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver, 
perfectly  pure  and  neutral,  in  2  ounces  of  water, 
then,  with  constant  stirring,  adding  a  solution  of 
4  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  1  ounce  of 
water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  above 
iodized  collodion,  and  then  water  to  make  up 
the  volume  to  10  ounces.  This  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  80°  Fahr.,  and  then  filtered  from  the  undis¬ 
solved  iodide  of  silver  and  precipitated  paper. 
A  glass  bath  was  used  in  preference  to  gutta 
percha,  and  as  above  stated  it  was  heated  to 
80°  Fahr.  when  used. 

The  developing  solution  consisted  of — 

Pure  pyrogallic  acid .  8  grains 

Crystallized  citric  acid .  16  ,, 

Water .  8  fluid  ounces 

Alcohol  .  4  ;) 

This  developing  solution  is  very  slow  in  its 
action,  15  or  20  minutes  being  frequently  re¬ 
quired,  but  it  ultimately  produces  negatives  of 
great  vigour  and  freedom  from  stains. 

The  fixing  solution  employed  was  the  ordi¬ 
nary  nearly  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  :  and  the  pictures  were  varnished  with 
the  usual  solution  of  amber  in  chloroform. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  who  last  year  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  Photography,  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  13th 
ult.,  gave  a  “  Friday  Evening”  on  “  Photogalva- 
nography,  or  the  Application  of  Light  and  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  Production  of  Engravings.” 
We  have  only  at  present  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  subject  created  consi¬ 
derable  interest,  and  was  illustrated  by  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  photo-galvanography 
and  photography.  Amongst  the  latter  ^we 
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feel  justilled  in  specially  lueiitioiiiiif^  the 
photographs  and  stereoscopic  pictures  cxliihitcd 
by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  of  Piccadilly  : 
the  latter  iuclnding  many  of  the  beautiful 
subjects  which  this  firm  sent  to  Dr.  Tyndall’s 
“Evening”  on  the  “Glaciers.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — While  making  experiments  in  pursuit 
of  a  particular  object,  others  are  frequently  discov¬ 
ered,  and  ofttimes  of  greater  value  than  the  one 
sought  for.  Making  experiments  some  time  since, 
I  discovered  a  process  for  keeping  collodion  plates 
sensitive  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  without 
extra  trouble  or  loss  of  sensitiveness,  the  great 
drawback  to  pi'eserved  plates ;  the  process  is  of  the 
most  simple  kind  and  briefly  described. 

The  plate  is  coated  and  sensitized  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  after  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath, 
the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  prepared*  plate-box  filled 
with  distilled  water  ;  an  indefinite  number  of  plates 
may  thus  be  prepared,  and  when  required  for  use, 
taken  out  and  drained  in  the  usual  way  as  if  fresh 
from  the  nitrate  bath  ;  expose  as  usual,  and  the  same 
time  as  a  fresh  plate. 

To  develope  the  picture,  first  pour  on  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  15  grs.  to  the  ounce,  and  then  de¬ 
velope  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  have  kept  plates  for  ten  days  in  this  manner, 
and  have  not  found  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
results,  and  believe  they  may  be  kept  an  indefinite 
period  if  required.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  in  cleaning  the 
plates,  keeping  them  from  every  ray  of  light,  &c. 

I  find  this  process  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  as 
photographers  will  soon  be  stirring  out  of  doors,  I  trust 
it  will  be  as  useful  to  them  as  it  is  to  me.  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  simple  and  very  excellent  contrivance, 
described  by  Mr.  Long  in  ‘  Photographic  Notes,’  No. 
20,  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  process  out  of  doors. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  further  information, 
if  required,  to  any  person. — Truly  yours, 

HORATIO  N.  KING. 

42,  Milsom-street,  Bath,  Feb.  9,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Merritt,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal,  two  or  three  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  method  of  preparing  preserved  collodion 
plates,  which  appeared  in  your  last  number. 

To  be  more  available  for  out-door  work,  we  want  a 
dry  collodion  process.  The  film  ought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  when  ready  for  exposure.  Mr.  Merritt 
having  been,  as  he  says,  so  successful  with  loaf  sugar 
solution  in  preserving  his  plates,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether,  after  they  have  been  prepared  a  few 
days,  the  film  is  moist  or  dry  ? 

Have  the  plates  to  be  rendered  sensitive  with  an 
acid,  or  neutral  bath  ? 

Will  good  ordinary  negative  coUodion  do  for  the 
process  ? 

•A  gutta  pereha  plate-box  can  easily  be  made,  or  any  com¬ 
mon  wooden  one  can  be  made  waterproof  by  being  coated  with 
a  solution  of  gutta  pereha,  dissolved  in  benzole.  I  am  having 
some  plate-boxes  made  of  gutta  pereha  thus — instead  of  the  lid 
shutting  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  close  over  another  outer 
part;  the  bottom  part  of  the  box  to  be  made  as  usual,  and 
round  the  top  an  additional  part  to  be  added,  projecting  out  a 
little,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  water  to  cover  the 
plates  in  the  box,  whether  one  or  a  dozen,  the  additional  space 
at  the  side  allowing  for  the  plates  to  be  taken  out  of  the  box  in 
the  same  way  that  an  ordinary  box  would  allow  when  opened  ; 
the  lid  being  made  to  close  over  this  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
water-tight. 


Ry  a  firj’  process  positites  on  glus^  nnn  lx-  prinu-d 
very  quickly,  and  (lie  film  is  le^s  liable  ti)  be  injured 
in  handling.  The  dry  proce.sses  also  apjicar  tu  jiro- 
duce  the  sharpest  i>ictures,  es[K  eiall>  with  u  gallic 
acid  development. — I  uni.  Sir,  yours  obedientlv, 

ROR.  EJ.LIOTT. 
Pensher  Iron  Works,  Fence  Houses, 

2l8(  Feb.,  1857. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

GiASGtmKsis. — I.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  better  way  of  preparing  albuminized  jiajier  than 
the  method  you  mention  of  plain  chloride  of  sodium 
and  albumen.  There  is  no  real  advantage  attendant 
on  the  use  of  sugar  of  milk,  sugar-candy,  or  serum, 
in  addition.  2.  We  jirefer  Sjiiller’s  jiositive  de¬ 
veloping  solution.  The  irregularity  you  complain 
of  is  not  due  to  the  developing  solution,  but  is  owing, 
most  likely,  to  the  bath  not  being  sufficiently  strong. 

D.  Williams,  Holloway. — 1.  AVe  have  never  used 
the  paper  you  speak  of.  but  friends  who  have,  give  it 
the  same  character  that  you  do.  Even  should  a 
special  treatment  be  recommended,  your  results  are 
so  good  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  change 
the  process  materially.  2.  The  specks  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  have  no  influence  on  the  permanence  of 
the  print,  if  they  are  so  small  ns  to  he  almost 
inrisible:  good  washing  is  tlio  safest  preventative 
against  fading.  3.  The  machine  is  so  contrived  that 
the  liquid  is  squeezed  out  of  the  sjiongo  each  time, 
and  then  clean  water  from  the  taji  above  flows  into 
it:  we  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  the  hypo  re¬ 
maining  long  in  the  sponge. 

E.  Rogers. — The  rapidity  with  which  pictures 
are  taken  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  lens  ns  on 
the  collodion.  Combinations  of  lenses  are  made 
with  a  very  large  aperture  and  short  focal  length 
expressly  for  the  jmrposes  you  mention.  Try  the 
collodion  process  given  in  the  paper  on  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  moon  in  the  present  number. 

Alpha. — The  method  you  have  adopted  in  render¬ 
ing  the  albuminized  paper  sensitive  is  very  good, 
with  one  exception. — Keeping  the  print,  after  remov¬ 
ing  fz’om  the  hypo,  in  running  water  for  four  hours, 
is  not  nearly  sufficient  washing,  and  subsequently 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  while  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver  was  still  in  the  paper,  would  be  certain  to  cause 
a  precipitation  of  sulphide  of  silver  in  the  pores. 
That  this  has  happened  in  the  picture  sent  is  evident 
by  the  slight  granular  ojiaque  appearance  when  looked 
through.  Try,  at  least,  twenty-four  hours’  soaking 
in  water,  changing  every  few  honrs,  and  towards  the 
end  having  the  water  nearly  boiling.  We  also  think 
the  albuminized  paper  is  not  very  good.  How  w'as  it 
prepared?  as  some  of  the  numerous  bad  points  about 
the  print  you  forwarded  may  be  caused  by  that. 

Collodion. — AVe  cannot  refer  you  to  a  better  answer 
to  most  of  your  queries  than  the  one  to  Bromide, 
which  you  quote,  (p.  43j.  Although  we  stated  there 
that  iodide  of  cadmium  in  collodion  would  not  cause 
it  to  become  red,  yet,  of  course,  if  any  other  unstable 
body  be  associated  with  it,  as,  in  your  case,  iodide  of 
ammonium,  it  will  not  retard  that  from  decomposing. 
Try  the  formula  given  in  this  number. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


WANTED,  by  an  Old-Established  Photo¬ 
graphic  Artist,  AN  APPRENTICE,  wliere  he 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  the 
Profession,  with  a  comfortable  home.  Premium  re¬ 
quired.  Also,  a  JUNIOR  OPERATOR  on  Glass 
Positives.  Adilress,  A.  B.,  114,  North-st.,  Brighton. 

rf^O  BE  LET,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRE- 
i  MISES  in  REGENT  STREET,  and  the  BUSI¬ 
NESS  (one  of  the  most  respectable  in  London),  to 
be  DISPOSED  OF  at  a  mere  nominal  sum,  as  the 
continued  illness  of  the  proprietor  compels  him  to 
'elinquish  it.  Apply,  by  letter,  with  real  name  and 
iddress,  to  BARRATT  &  STANLEY,  145,  Regent- 
street,  London. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOM  FOR  SALE. 
WELL-BUILT  WOODEN  ROOM,  with 
good  Floor,  Dark  Room,  Sink,  and  other  conve- 
liences,  two  Skylights  and  Sidelight,  door  at  end, 
Qounted  on  wheels  12  inches  diameter,  well  painted 
11  over,  size  11  feet  by  6  feet.  To  be  sold  for  TIO. 

To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Maddison’s,  High  Street,  Hun- 
ingdon. 

TO  BE  SOLD. 

i  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 
"V  GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA- 
’HIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
I  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  16 
iches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
0  uble  backs  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
0 ;  handsome  printing  frame ;  all  folds  into  a  eon- 
3nient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
p  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Ayjply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
reet,  Liverpool. 

'HTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

y  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality.  Price 
Lsts  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
'  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi- 
?es,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL- 
JDIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted, 
ositive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Cd.,  post  free 
stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
REDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
rndon,  E.C. 

P  H  O  T  O  Q  R  A  P  tl  Y. 

I 


r.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’S 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

|[0T0GMPHT0  APPAEATUS  MAEUPACTOKY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
GLEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

ATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 
'  FOLDING  CAME RA,withRackwork  adjustment, 
1  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
'itnera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability, 
livery  description  of  Cameras,  Shdes,  Tripod 
Cuds,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

IllusWated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

L  aird  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Mews  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Charles 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  BOOKS. 

Henry  young’S  catalogue  of  books, 

Pai’t  20,  is  NOW  READY  for  Delivery, 
Gratis,  on  apphcation.  The  prices  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

H.  Y.  will  allow  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  from 
the  advertised  prices  of  all  new  books  published 
on  the  usual  terms,  and  on  Magazines  and  Periodi¬ 
cals  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

12,  SOUTH  CASTLE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


AVEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

Lenses,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Landscape, 
and  Stereoscopic ;  Cases,  Trays,  Passe-Partouts, 
Frames  of  English  and  German  manufacture.  Che¬ 
micals  of  absolute  purity. 

The  above,  with  every  article  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  Lists  on  application. 

H.  N.  KING,  42,  MILSOM-STREET,  BATH. 


Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

T\.  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  AV.  H.  Thornthv/aite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  AVoodcuts. 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  .CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
AVholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  wiR  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PIIOTOGRAPIIK'  .JOi  R.xAL. 


Just  Publisbed. 

Bland  and  LONG'S  New  illustrated 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  bad  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

ITRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-cry^talUzcd 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRI'I'E.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Pliotograpber  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THOPN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,&123,'Newgate-strBet,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  cxuantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ]3riees : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  Od.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  Od.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


OTOGII.VPIIV. —  (fraiis,  Mr.  'Iiiomas'is 
enlarged  jiaper  of  li^  Ibr  t!  i-  u  •  nl' 

ibis  i)rei)aration  of  (.'ollodiou  ‘‘XGi;  Idiule  "|  r,  " 

sent  free  on  receijit  of  two  stniniis  li.r  ic-  t  ,  ur 
may  be  bad  bouml  on  receii.t  -if  Imi  .-n  .  Aii- 

dress,  R.  W.  'I’ikjmas,  Cliemi'  t.  .vc..  lO.  I'all  M  ill. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHol'(  )GRA  IM II  <)F  D1.V<*.\. 

SHIRE  SCENERY,  \c. 

Now  IbnioY, 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Ex*  ter 

Catiiedral.  Tonjuay  and  Neiglibourbood,  I’ow- 
deiharn  Park  and  Castle,  Rerry  Pomeroy  Cm-tle.  tli<* 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Ibibbicainib.  the  Marblu 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre  ;  Yleadfoot,  Torre  Abb. e.  Vili  lu'e 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  Rivi'r  Ernie,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  T,ower  Bridge,  D.-vonpurt  and 
Keybam  Dockyards,  Aroiint  Wise,  I )evonport,  .Mount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  /uff.  r," 
H.M  S.  St.  Jean  D'Acre.  Also,  a  serit  s  of  niagnifl- 
cent  Landscaxies,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  I’pton. 

C.  Fowler.  Brunswick  Sijuare,  T(»r(juav,  Devon. 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  IMr.  Booth’s  Stereosco])ic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  'Westmoreland. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 
JOHN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  bad  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Is.  per  oz. 

Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Passe  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s,  and  5s, 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formula,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamj^s. 

Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


[Established  A.D.  1819.] 
Advertising  Agent  to  ai.l  the  Principal  Mer¬ 
cantile  Firms  and  Tradesmen  of  Liverpool. 


Henry  greenwood.  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Agent,  is  the  AUTHORISED  AGENT 
in  Liverpool  for  receiving  Advertisements  for  the 
following  Newspaxiers ; — 


Manchester  Guardian  (daily), 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times 
(daily). 

Midland  Counties  Herald, 
Birmingham,  .Tonrnal, 

Sheffield  Independent, 

Glasgow  Herald, 

North  British  Advertiser, 
Duhlin  General  Advertiser, 

And  all  other  London,  Provincial,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers. 


London  Gazette  (bi-weekly), 
J.ondon  Times  (daily). 
Daily  News  (daily), 

London  Shipping  Gazette, 
Lloyd's  List  (daily), 

Public  Ledger  (daily), 
Mming  Journal, 

London  Railway  Papers, 
Leeds  Mercury , 


H.  G.  has  a  DIRECT  connection  with  nearly  500 
Newspapers  throughout  the  World,  and  devotes  to 
this  business  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. — Contracts  entered  into  for  long  series  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

Advertisements  for  the  Manchester  and  other  dis¬ 
trict  Papers  of  the  following  day  received  up  to  Seven 
o'clock  every  evening. 

All  the  principal  Newspapers  filed  for  reference. 


HENRY  GREENWOOD, 
GENERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENT, 
STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS, 

16,  CANNING  PLACE,  LIVERPOOL. 


Advertisements  received  for  the  London  and  other 
Photographic  Journals,  on  the  most  Javourable  terms. 


CHASED  YIATTS. 

lALTSHA  WANDER.  ]>IIO'I’Of;RATTI  IC 
ili  FRAME  A'  CASE  IMANUFACTIJRER,  li  s 
always  on  haml  n  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des- 
criplions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameias,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  vaiious  (lunlitii-s, 
Stereoscopes  ivitli  Crystal  Palace  and  otlier  Views, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  all  articleg 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  II  by 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  .I'3.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  jnctiires  the  same  size,  for  .i'2. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  mucli  admired 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Cnllo- 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Dlartin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  ])uhlic  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  he  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOW  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAAI. 


\  RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI- 

j  1  TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  ((uick,  retains  all  its  j)n)perties 
to  the  last  drop,  and  will  keep  ready  for  use  any  time. 

Price  15s.  for  20  ozs.;  directions  for  use  sent 
ivith  it. 

An  excellent  Formula  for  Making  either  Positive 
or  Negative  Collodion,  for  quick  working,  ivill  be  for¬ 
warded  on  receipt  of  13  stamjis. 

Also,  an  easy  and  effective  Method  of  Colouring 
both  Collodion  and  Paper  Positives,  with  dry  colours, 
so  that  any  depth  of  colour  may  be  evenly  and  ex 
]ieditiously  worked  on,  for  30  stamxis. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovei’ed  a  new  solution  fo; 
coating  Collodion  or  Paper  Positives,  requires  no 
varnishing,  thus  preserving  the  colour  of  the  picture 
uninjured,  and  the  powder  colours  can  be  easily 
worked  on,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  told  from  moist  water 
colours,  only  by  this  process  they  appear  softer,  and 
are  much  easier  done;  directions  sent  with  each 
bottle.  Specimens  to  be  seen  at  the  Agents  as  below. 

Powder  Colours  in  glass  tubes,  holding  six  times 
the  quantity  of  those  usually  sold  for  Is.  each,  will 
be  ready  next  month.  To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn 
and  Co.,  146,  High-street,  Southwark,  London,  S.E.! 
to  whom  all  letters  must  be  sent. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


'  TO  PHOTOGRAPHEPtS. 

risSRS.  SIMPSON,  MAULE,  and 

L! NICHOLSON,  1  find  2,  Kennington  Road, 
s!n,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
■cR  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there- 
ejipply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac- 
e  ung  conducted  under  their  personal  superin- 
ice,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 

ireparation. 


LEICESTER. 

OTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
PPARATUS,  and  MATERLiLS  of  every  des- 
m,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

iJFACTURING  AND  PhOTOGEAPHTG  ChEMIST, 

,■*  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

^  Collodion  of  first  quality. 

[  lit  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
,c  Journal. 


P3ITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

8*  T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

I  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
ions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
ry  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
mateur  Photographers. 

ing  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  E.  has  made 
«d  exjieriments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
ain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
3terized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
ire  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
facture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
onal  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
r  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
rsally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 
icing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
nty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled, 
ce  9s.  jier  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  ^  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
e  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
’  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
.  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 
liarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon, 
r  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
entrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
.  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
ding  bottle,  4s.  Gd. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
QS  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
ucesgooddeep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
emishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
ring  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
ing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking, 
rice  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  Gd.  per  |  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
lis  Co  lidion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  a 
;h  to  six  weeks  ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards 
ent  out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for 
ag,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length 
ue. 

lATIS — Eishee’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
)dion.  W.  T.  E.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
tion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

EREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

TTNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Charles 

vJ  Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Comlfina- 
tion  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id. ;  post, 
free,  2s.  Gd. 

Price  Current  of  Photography,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  EOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
■'o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  purest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £5  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BOLTON  begs  to  call  the 
attention  of  Photographers,  Scientific  Che¬ 
mists,  and  others,  to  pure  Chemicals  and  Pre¬ 
parations  manufactured  by  him  for  Scientific 
Investigations. 

The  following  preparations  may  be  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  Photography,  viz. — 
Collodion  for  Negatives  and  Positives,  Iodizing 
Solution,  true  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  Pyrogallic  and 
Gallic  Acid,  Amber  Varnish,  Crystal  Varnish, 
Solution  for  Iodizing  Waxed  Paper,  pure  fused 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  &c.,  &c. 

Photographic  Papers,  by  Turner,  Whatman,  Tow- 
good,  Canson,  and  other  makers.  Sole  importer 
of  the  genuine  German  Paper  for  Positives.  WAxed, 
Albuminized,  and  every  description  of  Prepared 
Papers. 

Cameras,  Stands,  Pressure  Erames,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 
William  Bolton,  (formerly  Dymond,)  Operative 
and  Photographic  Chemist,  Manufacturer  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  146,  Holborn  Bars, 
London. 

KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  . 8s.  Od.  per  pint. 

Developing  Solution . Is.  Gd.  ,, 

Eixing  Ditto  . ..Is.  Gd.  ,, 

KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  all 
prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographic  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 

34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool :  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Lewis,  Pembroke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mander,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 
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Price  Lists  foi  warded  post  free,  on  application  as  above 
February  1st,  1857. 


OPTICIAN 

71, 


INI  A  K  E  I 


C.  H.  C  II  A  D  B  U  R  N  , 

AND  INSTRUAIENT 

TO  H.R.H,  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

.r  f^LBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD* 

a„aLopsi„  S, 

n.  h‘.  c"b:rpT,ra  S  "-“-h  P-I 

*  o.  R  .  B  E  R  R  Y,  ~ 

IRACIICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET  LIVERPOC 
T-  -PV-TTO  1  -SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

I  Aif  1  ^  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order 

formate  oVlmSrf  oVSSo ^ 

..3^2" 

Leiiy  s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brilli 
Tos^peiGb  ^  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  »d.  per 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 

P}  rox\dine,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drj-ing  transpan 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz.  wunspart 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yie 
•iense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  un,  u,m 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup  for 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each.  ^  ^  ’ 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

1  hotographic  pnnting,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  recei- 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Pmc 
htted  with  Gnted  glass. 

_  _ _ Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 

FORREST 

NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES 


&  BROMLEY’S 

OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLAS 


POLISHED  POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

PLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  I  OR  POSITIVES. 


8i  by  6 i... whole  Plate. 

6-lby4|...i  „  . 

5  by  4  ...i  „  . 

4lby3L..i  „  . 

3i  by  „  . 

2i  by  2 


d. 

1  ^  doz. 


6 

34 


d. 

8  ^  doz. 

5  „ 

3  „ 

6  „ 

0  „ 

7 


s. 

14 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 


d. 

0  doz. 

9 

0  „ 

C  „ 

3  „ 

3 


th  On  taking  the  picti 

0  ^  doz.  upon  the  coloured  gl 

6  „  (especially  prepared 

8  „  the  purpose),  no  backi 

2  „  is  required,  and  the  to 

9  „  of  the  picture  is  greal 

6  „  improved. 


Findy  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  eor  Eooes  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices  and  t 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CEOWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  tl 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Pniited  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby  at  his  Olfiot 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool, — Mar.  1, 1857.  ’ 
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Edited  by  WM.  CROOKES,  Esq.,  15,  Staelet-st.,  Beompton,  London,  S.W. 
Published  on  the  \st  and  Ibth  of  each  Month. 


Series.]  No.  6. — MARCH  15,  1857. 


Price  3d. 

Stamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

aAAHNG  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
lade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
are,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  hy  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
leir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  v/ith  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
leir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
)r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
'urner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &g.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
•dine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
ollodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
ires,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
rocesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
langes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulfB  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
)rrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


CHEMIST. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 
&c.,  10,  PALL  MALL, 


LONDON, 


SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including-— 

CAMEEAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANEES— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES.— Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  EOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
j^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER.— This  importaat  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
onials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
therto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
e  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
)ttles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W. 
■HOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

lIRYSTAL  varnish. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
'-J  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

BYPO  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

'lYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds-  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
J  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
EICHAED  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
id  may  he  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
DWAEDS,  67,  Sl.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BAECLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Liverpool;  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

IjLoNDON:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baili.iere,  219,  Regent  street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
iNCER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham;  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Snimner-row', 
jblin:  j.  Robinson,  66,  Graftoii-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh;  James  Wood, 
,  Prince’s-sti-eet  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Sr.ltmarket. 
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G.  R.  BERRY’S 

COLLODIONS,  CHEMICALS,  Ac. 
CAMPLE  CASES  containing  8  oz.  Nitrate 
of  Silver  Bath,  2  oz.  Collodion,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  Developing  and  Clearing  Solutions,  either  nega 
tive  or  positive,  forwarded  per  Rail  on  receipt  of  Post 
Otfice  Order.  Positive  Case  Gs.,  Negative  ditto,  with 
Accelerator,  and  a  Stereoscopic  View  of  Liverpool, 
with  real  clouds  and  water,  7s. 

33,  BOLD  STREET,  LTVEIiPOOL. _ 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

JENSES,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Landscape, 
^  and  Stereoscopic  ;  Cases,  Trays,  Passe-Pai'touts, 
Frames  of  English  and  German  manufacture.  Che¬ 
micals  of  absolute  purity. 

The  above,  with  every  article  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  trade. 

New  Price  Lists  on  application. 

H.  N.  KING,  42,  MILSOM-STREET,  BATH. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS  OF  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY. 

Size.  jPer  Doz. 

Canson’s  Albumenized  slightly 
Canson’s  highly 
Saxony  for  Stereoscopes  . . 

Marion’s  albumenized  sliglitly 
Marion's  highly 


22ibyl7p0  2 
22.J  „  17ij  0  5 

23  „  18  I  0  10 

22  „  17  i  0  2 

22  17  I  0  3 


6 
0 
0 
G 
0 

Sold  by  John  Sanfokd,  and  all  papers  may  be 
tried  at  his  Photographic  Institution,  13,  Regent 
Square,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  John  S.4.nford,  at 
the  Chief  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 


By  Her  ]Ma.jesty’s  Royax  Letters  Patent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 
SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totall.y  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  pictui’e.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photogi’aphic 
chemicals;  they  can  be  fulR  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Biick  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  bad  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristeh,  VTiolesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prosfjectuses 
containing  full  particulars. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPH  I'’  I'Klol'. 
DANIEL  ]\I‘MILLAN, 

1 3'2,  h'LKfyr-srnjH'n’,  ij  >m>i  pv. 

Trade  Pkk  e  Lists  Sent  Eki.e  on  Aim'I.k'a  i  io\ 


Just  l’nbli-lie<l. 

Bland  and  LONC’S  New  Illustmte, 

TAT.VLOGUE  Oh  IM lOT<  )(i  R  \ I'l  1  P  '  AI  I’.A 
R.UrUS  AND  -M.VT’Ii RIALS  may  be  had  on  ajiplicii 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  ELEET  STREET.  LOS  DOR. 


I  R.  DANCER'S  NEW  IMIEI’AP.AT'I*  »n 
•  of  COLLODION  for  Negatives  or  Rositivi  -.- 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  all  the  l*h()t(i;'ra])lii, 
Processes  supplied  by  J.  B.  DANCER,  Onn  ian 
43,  Cross  street,  Manchester. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graphic  Journal. 


AMERICAN  WHOLKSALE  RilUTOGRAlTlR 
WAREHOUSE. 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  tlie  largest 
Stock  in  England  of  American  C.ASES  in  evert 
variety  ;  AIATTS  ami  PRESERVERS  of  unequallc. 
Patterns  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  tind  it  to  thei 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 


PHOTOGRAl'HV. 

EVERY^  requisite  for  tlie  above  Art  mao 
be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HUl.ME’S  DEI'O'r, 

34,  HAMPTON  STREET,  liIRMINGHAN 


PRICE  LISTS  MAY  RE  HAH  ON  APPI.ICATION. 

N.B.  Importer  of  Erench,  German,  <0  .ivierican  Gooih 

LANC  ASH  I  RE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WA  REHOUSE 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Imjiorter  of  American 
•  French,  anil  German  Photographic  requi'-iie 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  N 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  whir 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superir 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  c 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  Alay  be  hS' 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Sola 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9' 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Ful 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yi 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Pe 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  attei 
ded  to. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

i  and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
for  Photographic  purposes,  POSITIVE  and  NEGA¬ 
TIVE,  prepared  and  unprepared  ;  Positive  prepared 
with  Serum;  New  Extra  Sensitive  Negative,  Plain 
AVaxed,  Waxed  and  Iodized.  Helio  Velin,  Plain  and 
Albumenized.  Positive  Saxony  Paper,  Plain  and 
Albumenized.  Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER 
and  CARDS  for  Mounting  Proofs  ;  Mounts  on  Paper 
and  Card,  different  shapes  and  sizes  ;  Passe-partouts 
in  card-board  and  papier  Torchon,  square,  oval,  and 
dome  shapes  ;  Filters  ;  Views  by  Bisson  and  other 
Artists  ;  Stereoscopes  ;  Stereoscopic  Views,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Groups,  Statues,  Crystal  Palace,  French  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
&c.,  on  Paper  and  Glass.  Albums  for  Photograiffis. 
List  sent  post  free. 

PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street, 
London.  AVholesale  and  retail. 


KING’S  POSITIA'E  COLLODION. 

HIS  Preparation  will  be  found,  on  trial, 
be  excelled  by  none  in  extreme  sensitivene>  < 
operating  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  uniformity 
action,  and  rich  half  tones;  giving  the  gradation 
light  and  shade  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  unsr 
passed.  The  drapery  and  whites  equally  preserve' 

It  will  retain  all  its  qualities,  iodized,  for  month 
Price  !3d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6d.  per  lb. 

POSITIVE  DEA'ELOPING  SOLUTION,  keep' 
good  six  montlis.  Is.  per  imperial  pint  of  20  ounce: 

KING’S  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  produc(|  I 
intense  negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  delj  f 
cacy  and  detail.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ■  ‘ 
H.  N.  KING, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Mtlsom-Street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  PhoU]^ 
graphic  Journal.  , 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


NOW  READY,  _ 

Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Letteeed, 

Vols.  1,  2,  &  3,  of  the 

LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL 

(First  Series— 1861— 1855  <t  1856.) 

[n  separate  Vcls.  4s.  Gd.  each.  The  Three  Vols. 
bound  in  One,  11s. 

Liverpool:  Henry  Greenwood,  Printer  and  Pub- 
isher,  16,  Canning  Place.  London:  Horne  and 
Chornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street.  And  may  be 
lad  through  any  of  the  Agents  for  this  Journal,  or 
ny  Bookseller. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

1  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birminq-ham, 

CLECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
tands.  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa- 
atus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
lleetric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Afieiits  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
hester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
eiglibourhood. 


E.  BURNS, 

rIEOHANICAL  ARTIST, 

9,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
'hemical,  Electrical,  Philosophical,  and  Photogra¬ 
phical  Instrument  Manufacturer. 
INVENTORS,  Patentees,  Photographists, 

L  and  others,  will  find  great  advantage  in  consulting 
Ir.  Burns  in  all  cases  requiring  mechanical  skill, 
rompt  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Every  description  of  Apparatus  used  in  the  Sciences 
lade  and  repaired.  Models  made  for  inventors. 
Voltaic  Batteries  of  the  best  construction  for  Elec- 
•o-Gilding,  or  for  Experimental  and  Lecturing  pur- 
oses,  &c.  &c. 

9,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

luBiLEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

MESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
'-L  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
rench,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
iting  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
mateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
■allery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
)usly.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
rst-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4| 
iches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
Ivantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
tereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
imates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
lost  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
idForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passaqe. 


19°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
EIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
y  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va- 
lurisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
rovements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
L-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
ock  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure), 
he  stiongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
IVERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
lie  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
nisisted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
)  every  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
ord-street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
ate-street.  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA,  WITH 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  PREPARED 
PLATES. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
•  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
suitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
mechanical  complications ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
one  or  two  lenses. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

Vy  sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London,  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  thS  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  CHEmcAXS,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  patterm 

TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intinaate  that  he 

*J  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free,  4d. 

Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following 

Artists : — • 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire ;  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Bridges  on  the 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  always 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuary, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes, 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles 
trade  price  list  sent  free  on  APPLICATION. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Wholesale  Agent  for  the  Publications  of  the  Photo- 
Galvano -Graphic  Company. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  &<•. 

AT 

HORNE  A  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAISLISIIMEXT,' 

191,  ]99,  d  193,  NEWGATE  STREET,  TMNDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment ;  but 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  H  W  A I T  E  ’  S  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  acliromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemical 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

L  A  N  D  S  C  A  P  E  L  E  N  S  E  S .  , 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stand 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  lengtli, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANPING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship, 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURES. 

These  prciparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

V  CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictm'es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heat  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  Cd.  each, 

BATHS G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS,  . 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen.  f 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUMENIZEDPAPER  * 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3  s.  6d.  per  quire,  11 J  in.  by  9|  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post.  Is.  2d 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £30. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


( 

1 
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New  Series.  No.  6. — MARCH  15,  1857. 


V  a  former  number  we  announced  the  discovery 
y  Mr.  Newton,  our  Vice-Consul  atCos,  ofaburied 
reek  city,  and  stated  that  we  might  soon  ex- 
ectto  see  photographic  views  of  the  interesting 
dies.  M.  Place,  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  has 
'cently  sent  home  an  account  of  a  discovery 
)  astonishing,  that  the  photographic  vouchers 
hich  accompany  his  statements  are  almost 
ecessary  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  what 
ould  otherwise  be  incredible.  This  is  nothing 
ss  than  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tower 
r  Babel.  The  remaining  two  stories  of  this 
ructure  present  a  majestic  sight,  visible  more 
lan  twenty  leagues  off.  The  base  is  more  than 
10  yards  square.  The  bricks  are  formed  of 
are  clay,  cemented  together  with  bitumen — a 
ream  of  which  is  flowing  in  the  neighbour- 
)od ;  they  are  entirely  covered  over  with 
scriptions.  This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of 
le  account  given  b}^  Moses,  as  the  stream  of 
tumen  yet  in  existence  is  a  sufficient  answer 
I  those  who  doubted  whence  the  builders  ob- 
ined  such  a  cement ;  and  the  clay  bricks, 
thoroughly  burnt,”  which  they  used  in  place  of 
one,  are  yet  remaining.  We  doubt  not  that 
;  hen  the  inscriptions  upon  them  are  deciphered, 
jiey  will  be  found  to  confirm  still  further  the 
icount  given  in  the  sacred  voMme. 

Father  Secchi  has  recently  put  the  theory  of 
ambert,  as  to  the  greater  or  less  luminosity  of 
i  le  centre  of  the  moon,  compared  with  its  edges, 

1  the  test  of  experiment.  Photographic  pictures 
f  sre  taken  in  from  five  to  thirteen  seconds,  and 
1  no  case,  either  at  the  moment  of  the  image 
I  ‘coming  visible  or  on  the  developed  positives 
negatives,  was  there  the  least  difference  in 
tensity.  So  far,  Lambert’s  theory  and  Secchi’s 
.  :periment  are  discrepant. 

M.  Jamin,  professor  of  physics  at  the  Ecole 
)lytechnique,  has  been  submitting  the  produc- 
)ns  of  our  old  masters,  as  well  as  the  more 
odern  school  of  painters,  to  a  most  severe  test, 
d  finds  them,  one  and  ail,  fail  in  giving  a  true 
ea  of  the  intensities  of  light  and  shade.  By 
eans  of  an  ingenious  and  novel  photometer, 

, !  is  enabled  to  compare  the  projrortions  of 
:  jht  given  off  by  two  contiguous  bodies.  Many 
periments  with  this  instrument  led  to  the 
;  suit  that  an  object  in  sunshine  is  about  twenty 
naes  more  illuminated  than  the  same  in  shadow, 

1  dependent  of  the  colour  or  composition  of  the 
rface.  On  looking  through  it  at  a  landscape 


painting,  in  which  objects  are  represented  in 
full  sunshine  and  in  shadow,  the  former  is  seldom 
more  than  four  times  as  bright  as  the  latter. 
In  a  night  scene,  where  the  artist  has  given 
representations  of  a  lamp,  and  white  objects 
illuminated  by  its  means,  the  source  of  light  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  more  luminous; 
whilst  in  nature  the  light  is  1500  times  more 
intense  than  the  illuminated  object !  In  views 
of  interiors,  the  sky  is  represented  as  about  six 
times  brighter  than  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
window,  while  experiment  shows  that  it  ought 
to  be  upwards  of  400  times !  Wishing  to  see 
whether  these  discrepancies  arose  from  errors 
of  judgment  or  incapability  of  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed,  to  give  more  correct  results,  M.  Jamin 
took  the  two  greatest  contrasts  which  can  be 
found  in  a  colour  box — brilliant  white  and  in¬ 
tense  black :  the  differences  of  luminous  intensity 
were  not  more  than  as  eighty  to  one,  showing 
that  a  true  representation  of  nature  is  unap¬ 
proachable  with  the  present  appliances  of  the 
painter’s  art,  except  perhaps  in  very  rare  cases. 

Armed  with  this  instrument,  how  different  our 
ideas  must  be  respecting  photographic  truth  as 
it  is  called  !  Take  the  fiirest  productions  of  our 
English  or  foreign  artists ;  can  they  pass  the 
ordeal  which  has  so  sweepingly  condemned  all 
that  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  nearly  un¬ 
approachable  to  modern  genius  ?  The  voice  of 
public  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  in  its  appro¬ 
bation  or  censure,  as  far  as  photography  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  Bedford's  views,  Williams’s  exquisite 
stereoscopic  subjects,  Legray’s  cloud  and  sea 
pieces,  are  exalted  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism,  much  less  of  censure.  Surely  if  any¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  true  to  nature,  a  picture 
should  merit  that  title  towards  the  production  of 
which  human  agency  has  done  nothing  but  pre¬ 
pare  the  tools  and  place  them  in  nature’s  reach. 
How  do  they  bear  the  test  ?  In  the  two  former 
examples,  do  we  find  contrasts  as  great  as  1000 
to  1  between  the  intensities  of  the  sky  and 
ground,  as  M.  Jamin  says  we  should  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  praise  them  because  the  difference 
is  actually  less  than  could  easily  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  were  the  brighter  parts,  which  do  not 
rise  much  above  a  half  tint,  pure  white  ?  And  do 
we  not  rather  call  a  photograph  “  soot  and  white¬ 
wash,”  where  nature,  striving  to  be  true,  gives  us 
on  our  sensitive  surfaces  such  faint  approaches  to 
her  glorious  contrasts  of  light  and  shadewhichthe 
materials  we  allow  her  to  work  with  will  admit  of  ? 
Taking  another  instance,  what  will  our  new  test 
tell  us  of  Legray’s  clouds.  Measured  by  the  pho¬ 
tometer,  a  cloud,  aocording  to  the  illumination, 
is  from  a  thousand  to  a  million  times  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  a  terrestrial  body.  In  this  picture 
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we  doubt  if  in  any  part  of  it  a  greater  contrast 
could  be  found  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30, 
and  yet,  strangely,  its  great  apparent  fault  is  too 
great  contrast,  giving  the  idea  of  a  moonlight 
scene  rather  than  one  in  the  full  blaze  of  daylight. 

It  is  aditHcult  matter  to  condemn  as  utterly 
untrue  pictures  to  which  universal  praise  is  given 
for  truthfulness ;  but  still  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  interpreted  by  science,  are  unerring.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  the  contradictory  statements 
of  photography  and  photometry  ? 

In  page  81  of  Photographic  Notes  there  in  an 
allusion  to  an  union  between  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Photographic  Societies.  This  is 
incorrect ;  there  being  no  nearer  tie  than  that 
friendly  bond  of  brotherhood  which  unites  all 
scientific  societies  together. 


MAXCHESTEE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  the  4th  instant  this  society  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  George-street. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council,  J.  Sidebotham, 
Esq.,  presided ;  and  after  the  usual  formalities 
a  proof  copy  of  Photograpliic  Illustrations  was 
approved,  (this  is  expected  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  before  the  next  meeting.) 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  notice  be  re¬ 
quired  from  intending  exhibitors  at  the  evening 
meetings,  that  the  Council  might  know  exactly 
what  bu,<iness  was  before  them. 

Some  further  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dela- 
motte  as  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was 
produced,  arrd  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  write 
to  the  Royal  Society  to  request  a  copj’-  of  Secchi’s 
photograph  of  the  lunar  crater  Copernicus. 

It  was  resolved  to  close  the  list  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Archer  testimonial  that  evening,  and 
transmit  the  amount  to  Mr.  Archer. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  a  conversazione  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  society  in  the 
summer,  during  the  interval  after  the  close  of 
the  session,  but  the  subject  was  deferred  for 
further  consideration. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  request  a  paper  on 
photographic  printing  from  Dr.  Erankland. 

The  secretary  reported  that  a  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
had  approved  of  the  permission  granted  to  this 
society  to  meet  in  their  rooms ;  and  that  the 
Liverpool  Photographic  Society  had  passed  a 
resolution  reciprocating  the  one  adopted  by  this 
society  at  the  last  meeting,  admitting  members 
of  other  photographic  societies  to  the  meetings 
of  this. 

At  the  meeting  of  members  Arthur  Neild, 
Esq.,  presided  ;  and  Mr.  Sidebotham  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  interesting  paper  “  On  the  Collodio- 
Albumen  Process,"  as  used  so  successfully  by 
him  : — 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  I  have  prepared  the  following  paper  on 
the  coilodio-albumen  process;  I  have  little 
novelty  to  offer,  having  been  largely  indebted 
to  the  lahours  of  others,  but  simply  lay  before 
you  the  formulas,  and  mode  of  manipulation,  in 
which  [  have  been  most  successful,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  with  ordinary  care,  is 


capable  of  producing  the  most  beiiutilul  n-sults 

1  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  great  vahie  oi 
a  glass  process,  by  whidi  tlie  plati*.-  can  be  jire- 
pared  before  an  excursion,  the  views  taken  ij 
I  the  camera  at  any  time  during  the  space  o 
;  several  weeks,  and  the  picture.'i  (levehqjed  oi 
i  the  return  home,  thus  dispensing  with  all  eho 
j  micals,  tents,  and  bottles,  and  reipiiring  oiiR 
I  the  camera  and  stand,  and  a  jdate  box.  wit! 
some  convenient  mode  of  changing  the  pl.^tes. 

I  The  albumen  process  posijcsses  tliese  advun 
I  tages,  but  requires  such  a  long  exposure  in  tin 
j  camera  that,  for  landscapes  where  figures  ari 
introduced,  it  is  quite  us(;less  ,  and  tin-  mo<l(  H(j 
preserving  the  collodion  plates  with  deliqin  .sceui 
salts,  and  with  honey,  o.xymel,  or  glycerine 
have  all  one  great  disadvantage,  the  liability  b 
collect  dust  in  changing  from  the  plate  box  t( 
the  dark  frame. 

The  gelatine  and  dextrine  })rocesse8  are  wcl 
spoken  of  by  their  adherents,  but  in  my  haiab 
they  have  not  been  so  rapid  in  action  or  ccrtaii ; 
in  results  as  the  coilodio-albumen. 

The  discovery  of  this  ]»roce.ss  is  usually  attrl  | 
buted  to  the  late  Di.  Taupenot.  1  do  not  kiiowj 
exactly  when  he  first  i)ublisheJ  the  results  o 
his  experiments,  but  would  refer  you  to  i)age  41 
of  the  Photographic  Journal  for  1854,  to  a  Icttw 
from  the  Rev.  William  Law,  dated  Se'pt.  2yth  ii 
that  year,  where  the  principle  of  the  collodio 
albumen  process  is  clearly  laid  down,  and  asl 
whether,  if  he  be  not  the  originator  of  this  pro 
cess,  he  might  not  with  justice  claim  its  inJe 
pendent  discovery  V 

In  this  process  we  have  eight  distinct  opera 
tioiis  to  obtain  the  negative. 

1.  Cleaning  the  plate. 

2.  Coating  with  collodion. 

3.  Sensitizing  the  collodion  film — washing 

the  plate. 

4.  Coating  with  albumen. 

5.  Sensitizing  the  albumen  film  and  washing  it, 

6.  Exposure  in  the  camera. 

7.  Developing  the  picture. 

8.  Fixing. 

This  appears  a  formidable  list,  but  it  is  monj 
in  appearance  than  reality.  I  will  take  th'! 
operations  in  the  order  above. 

1. — Cleaning  the  Plate. 

This  is  best  done  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  wel 
rubbed  over,  and  then  washed  with  plenty  o 
clean  water,  dried  Avith  one  soft  linen  cloth  ami 
polished  with  another;  many  plates  when  nev, 
require  nothing  but  Avater,  but  it  is  best  alway  j 
to  use  the  acid,  to  be  quite  safe.  I  have  nevt  i 
found  the  necessity  for  the  elaborate  cleanin 
some  persons  advocate.  The  glasses  should  1 
cleaned  and  stored  in  a  dry  plate  box,  and  ju^ 
before  they  are  used  should  be  polished  with 
dry,  warm,  linen  cloth.  i 

2. — Coating  with  Collodion.  ' 

This  is  done  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

3. — Sensitizing  the  Collodion  Film —  '• 
Washing  it.  j 

The  plate,  after  coating,  is  plunged  into  [ 
bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportion — j 

Water .  1  ounce.  ' 

Nitrate  of  silver...  .  40  grains.  1 1| 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  30  minims,  j  ! 
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?  this  bath  is  rather  strong,  it  should  be  satu- 
tecl  witli  iodide  of  silver,  or  the  plate  n)ay 
)t  be  evenly  coated.  When  ready  take  it  from 
le  dipper  and  plunge  it  into  a  bath  of  distilled 
ater,  move  it  up  and  down  a  short  time  to 
ash  off  the  silver,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a 
icond  bath,  and  perform  the  same  operation  ; 
len  take  it  out  and  rear  it  up  to  drain,  with  its 
irner  on  blotting  paper  ;  in  about  a  minute  it 
ill  be  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  above  no  doubt  appears  a  tedious  pro- 
ss,  and  for  a  single  plate  it  would  be  so,  but 
preparing  a  number  of  plates  it  is  not  the 
se ;  thus,  when  plate  No.  1  is  taken  out  of  the 
ver  bath  and  put  in  water,  whilst  it  remains 
ere  No.  2  is  coated  and  put  in  the  silver  bath, 

•  this  time  No.  1  is  read}^  to  be  moved  about  a 
tie  and  changed  into  the  second  bath ;  No.  2 
now  ready  to  change  from  the  silver  bath  to 
e  water;  this  done.  No.  3  is  coated.  ’  No.  1  is 
vv  ready  to  take  out  and  drain,  then  No  2  to 
ange  into  the  second  water  bath  and  wash ; 
).  1  is  now  ready  to  coat  with  albumen,  and 
oil ;  once  begin  the  series  in  proper  order,  the 
ites  may  be  prepared  with  great  ease  and 
Didity,  and  no  time  be  lost  in  waiting. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  operation. 


4. — Coating  the  Plate  with  Albumen. 
Having  tried  most  of  the  published  formulse 
the  preparation  of  the  albumen,  and  many 
periments  with  different  pr  iportions  of  iodide.s 
i  bromides,  I  have  fixed  upon  the  following  as 
•iwering  the  best.  It  is  taken,  with  slight 
oration,  from  the  Photographic  Journal  for 
gust,  1856,  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent 
0  signs  E.  F.  To  his  paper,  and  to  that  of 
.  Ackland,  in  the  same  journal,  I  would  refer ; 
'y  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me,  and 
I  1  be  to  any  one  pursuing  this  process. 

Albumen . 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  .  J  „ 

Aquor  ammonim  .  10  minims. 

odide  of  potassium .  5  grains. 

Iromide  of  potassium  .  1  „ 

■  ilolution  of  iodine,  5  gr.  iodine  >  ^  ! 

to  1  oz.  water . j 

1  isolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  water,  then 
t  i  the  ammonia  and  iodine,  put  this  into  a  basin 
vh  the  albumen;  and  beat  it  well  up  to  a  froth 
^  h  a  silver  fork ;  let  it  stand  a  little  and  then 
ier  through  fine  calico,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle 

V  di  a  small  piece  of  camphor:  a  large  quantitj’ 

E  y  be  made  at  once  as  it  keeps  very  well;  some  I 
3  de  early  in  September  is  as  good  as  ever :  some 

1  ies  the  albumen  becomes  muddy,  and  throws 
vn  a  white  precijiitate,  it  is  however  no  worse, 
cured  off  carefully  and  filtered.  We  will  now 
ipose  the  collodion  plate  to  have  drained  a 
|f[iute,  some  of  the  prepared  albumen  is  poured 
Vn  a  beaker  glass  on  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
^  twice  round  the  edges,  and  poured  off  again 
I  0  another  beaker,  through  a  funnel  containing 
I  )iece  of  line  calico ;  this  calico  should  be 
>  efully  bleached,  and  each  side  well  singed 
ii  eral  times  to  take  off  all  the  lint. 

^’’he  plate  must  now  be  reared  up  on  a  shelf, 

V  h  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  its  corner  resting 
Lbn  a  piece  of  blotting  paper;  it  will  thus  dry 
fifectly  even,  without  any  artihcial  heat,  in  the 
I'l  rse  of  few  hours. 

tfter  the  albumen  is  put  upon  the  plate  it 


may  be  exposed  to  the  light  without  fear  :  I  have 
exposed  some  plates  to  the  full  light  of  tlie  sun, 
and  kept  others,  prepared  at  the  same  time,  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark,  without  being  able  to  perceive 
any  difference  in  the  finished  negatives. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  usually  prepare 
a  number  of  plates  at  a  time,  and  keep  them  in 
this  state  ready  for  the  fifth  operation,  viz.,  sen¬ 
sitizing  the  albumen  film.  I  cannot  from  my 
own  experience  speak  of  the  length  of  time 
the  plates  will  remain  good  ;  I  have  kept  some 
a  little  more  than  two  months  without  the  least 
perceptible  change,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  keep  much  longer  if  kept  perfectly 
dry. 

5. — Sensitizing  the  Albumen  Film  and 
Washing  it. 

Dip  the  plate  for  about  half  a  minute  in  the 
same  aceto-nitiate  bath  which  has  been  used 
for  the  collodion,  then  change  it  into  the  water 
bath,  and  afterwards  well  wash  it  under  a  tap  : 
let  the  water  come  in  as  strong  a  stream  as  the 
film  will  bear,  all  over  the  plate,  then  give  an 
extra  wash  to  the  edges  ;  you  cannot  wash  it  too 
much  if  you  do  not  injure  the  film,  and  most 
beginners  fail  in  this  joart  of  the  process  more 
than  any  other.  The  plate  must  now  be  dried 
as  before,  by  rearing  up  on  a  shelf  upon  blotting 
paper ;  if  required  soon  it  may  be  dried  at  a 
stove  or  fire,  but  I  prefer  if  possible  to  allow  it 
to  dry  spontaneously.  When  thoroughly  dry 
put  the  plates  in  boxes  ready  for  use,  carefully 
excluded  from  light.  As  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  plates  thus  prepared,  I  will  only  speak  of  my 
own  experience.  I  have  just  used  some  plates 
made  sensitive  six  weeks  ago,  they  were  quite 
as  good  and  as  sensitive  as  freshly  prepared  ones, 
and  would  probably  have  kept  much  longer. 

6. — The  Exposure  in  the  Camera. 

The  only  data  I  can  give  with  certainty  are 
from  the  use  of  a  stereoscopic  camera,  lenses  5 
inches  focal  length,  and  an  aperture  of  3-16ths 
of  an  inch.  In  the  winter,  with  snow  scenes 
and  bright  weather,  I  gave  two  to  three  minutes 
exposure  in  the  morning;  with  no  snow,  but 
bright  sun,  three  to  five  minutes  ;  and  in  Parish 
early  in  February,  with  a  bright  sun,  I  gave  from 
one  to  two-and-a-h.alf  minutes,  according  to  the 
subject.  Negatives  and  prints  from  many  of 
these  are  on  the  table,  showing  that  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  been  sufficient. 

I  may  mention  that,  as  a  comparison  with  the 
albumen  process,  I  one  day,  in  Paris,  met  with  a 
French  photographer  taking  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures;  his  lens  was  about  inches  focus,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  aperture,  and  he  was  giving 
seven  minutes  exposure,  which  was  more  than 
ten  times  longer  than  mine,  considering  the  larger 
aperture  he  was  using. 

The  longest  time  I  have  kept  a  plate  between 
exposure  in  the  camera  and  development  is 
eighteen  days.  A  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experimejits  as  to  the  longest  time  a  latent 
image  could  be  thus  preserved,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  and  interesting. 

7. — The  Development. 

This  operation  is  one  which  requires  great 
care  and  attention.  I  can  now  see  that  I  have 
lost  many  good  negatives  from  not  knowing  how 
to  humour  them  during  this  process. 
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Prepare  the  following  solutions  : — 


Distilled  water .  20  oz. 

Gallic  acid .  1  dram. 

Pyro-gallic  acid  .  10  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  J  dram. 

Alcohol  .  J  dram. 

Dissolve  and  lilter. 

Silver  Solution. 

Distilled  Water.  .  20  oz. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  .  30  grains. 


To  develope,  pour  into  a  clean  glass  dish  sulli- 
cient  of  the  gallic  acid  sol  u  tion  to  till  i  t  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  half  an  inch,  then  put  the  plate  into 
it,  face  upwards,  and  agitate  the  dish  a  little,  so 
as  to  bring  fresh  solution  in  contact  with  the 
surface  ;  in  about  five  minutes  add  half  an  ounce 
of  the  silver  solution,  and  again  agitate  the  dish 
to  mix  it  well ;  the  picture  will  now  very  soon 
begin  to  appear,  if  it  does  not  do  so  in  three  or 
four  minutes  add  a  little  more  of  the  solution : 
it  is  here  that  great  care  is  required  ;  if  the  plates 
have  been  exposed  sufficiently  very  little  silver 
is  required,  too  much  would  cause  the  image  to 
develope  so  rapidly  all  over,  that  before  the  sk}'- 
and  intense  blacks  were  deep  enough,  the  half 
tones  would  be  overdone.  A  little  practice  will 
regulate  this,  bnt  no  amount  of  description  can  ; 
the  safe  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  silver,  and  add  more  if  required. 
Develope  until  the  negative  is  strong,  as  it  loses 
a  little  in  the  fixing. 

8. — Fixing. 

This  operation  is  very  simple,  put  the  plate 
into  a  dish  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  about  1  oz. 
to  a  pint  of  water,  leave  it  until  the  blue  film 
disappears,  and  then  wash  well  in  clean  water, 
and  rear  up  to  dry. 

The  above  is  the  whole  process ;  but  I  have 
still  a  few  remarks  to  make, — and  first  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  collodion.  Almost  any  description 
of  collodion  will  give  a  picture,  but  to  produce 
fine  negatives  the  following  qualities  are  re¬ 
quisite ;  freedom  from  structure — that  it  should 
contain  very  little  water,  and  rather  a  smaller 
proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  usual — and  that  it 
contain  free  iodine,  10  or  12  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  ounce  is  not  too  much.  Mr.  Ackland 
recommends  1  drop  of  glycerine  to  the  ounce,  and 
in  some  specimens  of  collodion  I  have  found  this 
a  great  improvement. 

In  preparing  plates  for  printing  upon,  to  make 
the  transparent  stereoscopic  slides,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  render  the  collodion  film  sensitive, 
but  instead  of  the  nitrate  bath,  dip  the  collo- 
dionized  plates  into  a  bath  of  water,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before.  They  require  from  ten  to  twenty 
seconds  exposure  in  the  printing  frame  with 
ordinary  day  light,  or  about  half  an  hour  with 
the  light  from  a  moderator  lamp. 

For  the  purpose  of  printing  upon,  old  collo¬ 
dion  which  has  become  useless  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  answers  very  well,  and  generally  gives  a 
beautiful  opalescent  appearance,  which  does  not 
alter  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  ground  glass ;  as  specimens  on  the  table  will 
illustrate. 

The  two  great  sources  of  annoyance  in  this 
process  are— blistered  plates,  and  marbling  and 
spotting  in  the  development :  the  latter  is  due 
entirely  either  to  dirty  dishes,  or  dirty  solutions, 
and  the  remedy  is  obvious ;  the  other  may  pro¬ 


ceed  from  several  causes— oui'  is  from  thf  phitet 
being  damj)  befiire  tlie  collodi.iu  ih  pi.iiifd  on . 
anotlier  is  from  having  a  ciillodiuii  too  thick,  oi 
too  contractile,  causing  a  dilh  ri  iit  expaii'inn  u' 
the  albumen  and  collodion  when  put  in  tin-  nitrate 
bath;  another  is  from  having  ti.o  much  aci*ti( , 
acid  in  the  bath,  or  in  the  dcveltiping  solution 
With  a  little  care  all  th>  s'-  may  bo  aviidi  .| ;  aia 
even  when  the  plate  has  biuni  r«i\< umI  witl 
blisters,  with  care  in  the  devi  lopmmt  not  h 
allow  the  solution  to  become  dirty,  tin  blister, 
will  all  disappear  wlum  the  jdatt-  is  dry,  am 
leave  no  marks  perceptible  by  transmittiMi  light 

This  process,  even  in  its  present  state,  i(  i 
highly  satisfactory,  but,  I  am  convinci-d  thai  ■ 
ere  long  we  shall  have  it  much  simplified.  Ex 
periments  are  being  made;  in  the  right  direction 
which  will,  I  think,  result  in  the  reduction  o 
the  time  and  trouble  o(  the  i)reparation  of  tin 
plates,  by  at  least  one  half,  besides  having  othe: 
advantages. 

I  cannot  conclude  Muthout  returning  thank: 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Ncild,  and  one  or  two  others  o 
our  members,  who  have  worked  with  me  in  thi 
process,  and  rendered  assistance  when  any  diffi  | 
culty  presented  itself. 

IMr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  some  very  beautifu 
pictures,  taken  by  him  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  age 
and  illustrated  his  paper  by  preparing  a  plate- 
and  developing  a  picture  on  a  plate  which  hai 
been  prepared  six  weeks,  and  exposed  lae 
Saturday. 

A  conversation  followed  as  to  the  piopriet; 
of  leaving  any  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silve 
in  the  plates ;  the  i)ractice  being  to  remove  th 
same  as  far  as  possible. 

A  camera  for  jfictures  10  by  8  inches  was  exhi 
bited,  made  by  Mr.  Dancer,  and  having  the  sam 
arrangements  lor  dry  collodion  plates  as  in  hi 
patent  stereoscopic  camera  ;  except  that  th 
camera  is  not  attached  to  the  dark  box,  th 
plates  being  removed  from  the  one  to  the  othe 
by  a  dark  slide. 

Mr.  Pyne  also  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  earner 
of  a  very  portable  and  convenient  form,  with 
exceedingly  light  tripod  stand. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  brought  some  very  beautifi 
photographs,  which  had  been  lent  him,  of  th 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  a  very  curious  Indian  phot* 
graph,  collodion  on  canvas,  apparently  a  transfe 

The  usual  complimentary  vote  to  the  chai:: 
man  having  been  passed,  the  members  separate 
after  an  exceedingly  pleasant  meeting. 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
Thursday,  the  5th  instant ;  J.  Percy,  M.l 
F.R.S.,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  rei 
and  confirmed.  Several  new  members  we:' 
ballotted  for  and  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Hardwich  then  read  a  paper  on  tl 
“  Manufacture  of  Collodion f  of  which  the  folio'  I 
ing  is  an  abstract : —  j 

The  Author  commenced  by  stating  th ' 
although  the  papers  by  Mr.  Hadow,  publish(| 
in  the  Society’s  Journal,  in  which  exact  formul' 
are  given  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion  aii  t 
the  best  proportion  for  its  solvents  and  til  » 
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)dizing  materials,  might  seem  to  leave 
othing  to  be  desired;  yet,  as  a  uniform 
ollodion  is  a  thing  which  makers  often  fail  to 
iroduce,  there  are  still  some  points  which  re- 
uire  further  elucidation,  and  the  experiments 
ere  alluded  to  were  undertaken  with  this  object, 
'he  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  employing 
lethylated  spirits,  chloroform  and  iodoform, 
Iso  the  various  iodizing  materials,  formed  the 
ubject  of  the  author’s  remarks. 

“  Methylated  Ether  ”  may  be  procured  at 
bout  half  the  price  of  pure  ether,  and  corres- 
onds  with  the  latter  in  several  properties.  In 
fiese  experiments  it  was  redistilled  carefully 
•om  caustic  potassa,  thus  reducing  the  sp.  gr. 
3  ‘TIS  at  60°.  Fahr.  The  methylated  spirit  was 
urified  in  a  similar  way  by  rectification  from 
ry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
120  to  -825. 

The  Collodion  was  prepared  with 

Methylated  ether  . 5  drachms. 

Methylated  alcohol  . 3  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . . 4  or  5  grains. 

Collodion  prepared  from  this  formula  was 
)und  fully  equal  in  sensitiveness,  intensity,  and 
alf-tone  to  a  similar  sample  prepared  with  pure 
Icohol  and  ether,  intense  negatives  being  taken 
i  the  shade  in  4  seconds,  with  a  double  com- 
ination  lens  of  2J  inches  aperture  and  6  inches 
ical  length,  whilst  with  a  small  stereoscopic 
lew  lens  not  more  than  8  seconds  were  required 
ader  similar  circumstances. 

The  sensibility  and  general  properties  of  the 
ethylated  collodion  being  found  so  good,  the 
iport  would  have  been  favourable  had  the  ex- 
5riments  been  here  discontinued  ;  but  on  con- 
nuing  the  trials  with  commercial  methylated 
jirits  and  ether,  without  having  submitted 
lem  to  the  previous  purification,  the  author 
•rived  at  an  opposite  conclusion,  for  the  follow- 
ig  reasons  : — 

1st.  Methylated  ether  is  less  uniform  in  com- 
Dsition  than  ordinary  ether,  and  shows  a  great 
mdency  to  become  acid  and  liberate  iodine 
om  alkaline  iodides.  No  two  samples  giving 
milar  results,  unless  they  had  been  previously 
Jctified  from  caustic  potassa,  which  is  an  opera- 
on  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

2nd.  “  Methylated  Spirits  ”  possesses  the  pro- 
erty  of  absorbing  a  certain  amount  of  free 
'dine:  thus  collodion,  prepared  as  stated  above, 
ften  becomes  deep  coloured  when  first  mixed, 
ad  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  becomes  col- 
arless,  or,  at  most,  of  a  straw  yellow  tint. 

The  addition  of  a  bromide  facilitates  the  ab- 
brption  of  the  iodine. 

3rd.  Iodized  methylated  collodion  does  not 
bpear  to  retain  its  sensitiveness  for  so  long  a 
Jme  as  the  ordinary  collodion.  For  experiments 
jiade  to  determine  this  point,  iodide  of  ammo- 
ium  was  employed  at  tire  outset.  The  two 
rllodions  were  nearly  equal  in  sensitivess;  but 
t  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  the  pure  collo- 
ion  was  found  to  work  the  quickest,  although, 
fc  the  same  time,  it  was  most  highly  coloured, 
he  absorption  of  iodine  by  methylated  spirits 
DCS  not  therefore  preserve  the  sensitiveness 
t  a  constant  point. 

4th.  On  taking  the  average  of  a  large  number 
r  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  employ- 
lent  of  methylated  spirits  occasioned  great  un- 1 


certainty  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  film, 
the  image  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  dense  than  was  correct. 

Therefore,  for  certainty  and  constancy  of 
action,  the  employment  of  pure  ether  and  alcohol 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  methylated 
spirits  or  ether,  although  for  a  few  days  after 
the  methylated  collodion  is  made  the  results 
obtained  therewith  may  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired;  especially  if  iodide  of  ammonium  be 
employed  as  an  iodizer. 

Chloroform,  added  to  collodion,  was  found  to 
remove  certain  markings  on  the  film  when  an 
unusually  limpid  collodion  was  used ;  but  the 
glutinosity,  due  to  the  employment  of  pyroxy- 
line  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  was  not 
remedied,  nor  did  it  act  in  any  way  as  an  accel- 
lerator — any  action  of  this  kind  which  it  was 
found  to  possess  being  doubtless  of  a  physical 
nature,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  for  uniformity. 

Iodoform  injures  the  sensitiveness  and  half¬ 
tone,  when  added  in  quantity.  As  both  alcohol 
and  iodide  of  potassium  frequently  contain  car¬ 
bonate  of  potassa ;  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
iodine  and  carbonate  of  potassa  produce  iodo¬ 
form,  these  bodies  should  be  tested  previous  to 
using,  byreddened  litmus  paper,  the  blue  colour 
of  which  would  be  restored  by  a  trace  of  car¬ 
bonated  alkali. 

Iodide  of  Tetrethyl ammonium. — This  salt 
was  recommended  by  Von  Babo  as  producing  a 
collodion  giving  uniform  results.  The  author 
has  experimented  with  a  nicely  crystalized 
specimen,  with  which  Professor  Hoffman  kindly 
supplied  him.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of 
4  grains  to  the  ounce  of  collodion  ;  it  does  not 
easily  dissolve  unless  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  be  present ;  iodine  is  liberated  from  it  in 
the  usual  way  if  the  ether  be  acid  or  oxidized. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  so  prepared, 
corresponded  at  first  with  an  iodide  of  potassium 
collodion,  but  it  remained  stationary  for  a  longer 
time,  and  the  same  progressive  liberation  of  free 
iodine  did  not  take  place.  This  was  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium 
being  the  more  stable  iodide  of  the  two.  As, 
however,  we  are  now  acquainted  with  the  un¬ 
usual  stability  of  iodide  of  cadmium^  the  author 
does  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  substituting  for  the  latter  a  far  more 
expensive  preparation,  and  one,  at  the  same 
time,  less  soluble. 

Iodide  of  Iron  was  briefly  alluded  to  as  being 
one  of  the  worst  iodizers  that  could  be  employed. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium  is  one  of  the  best  iodiz¬ 
ers  when  pure ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  be  con¬ 
taminated  with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  latter  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
good  keeping  properties  of  the  bath,  by  render¬ 
ing  it  alkaline. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  is  very  liable  to  be 
contaminated  with  iodate  and  carbonate  of 
potassa,  both  of  which  lessen  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film.  Its  employment  is  also  very  liable 
to  cause  spots  on  the  film  from  the  sparing 
solubility  of  this  salt  in  the  ethereal  mixture. 
If  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  a  smell  of  garlic, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  commercial  sam¬ 
ples,  it  should  not  be  employed,  as  the  peculiar 
body  which  gives  rise  to  this  smell  has  very 
retarding  elfects  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 
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BuoMfDES  uud  CuLOUiDES,  added  to  collodion, 
seem  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  ot  the  excited 
film.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  they 
have  a  marked  etfect  in  increasing  the  intensity 
of  the  developed  image.  This  was  remlered 
very  evident  when  certain  kinds  of  organic 
matter,  nitroglucose  for  instance,  were  present. 
If  a  little  of  this  substance  bo  dissolved  in 
alcohol  containing  ammonia,  it  will  in  all  cases 
produce  intensity ;  but  wlion  a  bromide  or  chlor¬ 
ide  is  present  the  effect  will  be  unusually  strongly 
marked,  and  particularly  so  in  the  high  lights, 
which  Avill  be  impenetrably  black  and  opa'.pie. 
These  facts  are  considered  by  the  author  to  partly 
explain  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
always  prevailed  respecting  the  exact  nature  of 
the  action  of  bromides  in  the  paper  processes. 
The  development  of  the  image  may  easily  be 
confounded  with  its  impression  in  the  camera  ; 
and  an  agent  having  the  effect  of  making  that 
image  more  vigorous,  would  readily  be  tliought 
to  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  light. 

Mr.  Fenton  stated  that  he  had  worked  with 
collodion  prepared  Avith  ordinary  methylated 
ether  and  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  Avitli 
an  aciol  bath.  The  result  Avas  not  satisfactory, 
having  very  little  intensity.  When  the  methy¬ 
lated  ether  Avas  distilled  Avitli  potassa  the  result 
was  beautiful,  possessing  great  brilliancy  and 
good  half  tone.  A  Avhole  year’s  experience 
showed  that  a  methylated  collodion  Avas  rather 
slower  than  the  ordinary  collodion,  but  very 
certain  in  its  action,  and  did  not  A’ary  in  any 
appreciable  degree  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
light  during  last  autumn  was  stated  to  have 
been  exceedingly  bad  for  photographic  Avork. 

Mr.  Malone  considered  lime  to  be  a  much 
better  substance  for  depriving  alcohol  of  water 
than  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hardwich. 
Methylated  spirit  was  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  constituents  of 
the  Avood  spirit  employed  in  its  manufacture. 
Some  experiments  Avhich  the  speaker  made 
with  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  about  ten  years  ago,  v  ere 
described  as  tending  to  prove  that  the  addition 
of  a  bromide  to  calotype  paper  would,  under 
some  circumstances,  tend  to  increase  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  not  in  sudicient  degree  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  With  respect  to 
the  employment  of  bromine  in  the  production  of 
colour,  Mr.  Maskelync  suggested  its  employ¬ 
ment  so  ne  jmars  ago,  and  produced  some  copies 
of  trees  by  this  means  ;  but  these  did  not  appear 
to  be  superior  to  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
iodine  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Mr.  Crooees  stated  that  there  were  some 
constant  results  attendant  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  iodides,  bromides,  or  chlorides  in  the 
paper  processes,  which  he  had  met  with  in  the 
course  of  experiment.  On  employing  a  sensitive 
surface  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  there  Avas  very 
little  likelihood  of  those  parts  of  the  picture, 
upon  which  the  liglit  had  acted  most  strongly, 
becoming  red  and  transparent,  even  after  a  very 
prolonged  exposure  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  bro¬ 
mide  or  chloride  was  sniiicient  to  give  it  that 
objectionable  tendency. 

Mr.  Malone  enquired  if  ]\Ir.  Crookes  consi¬ 
dered  the  addition  of  a  bromide  to  the  iodide 
was  of  any  advantage  in  copying  colour. 

Mr.  Crookes  thought  that  it  was  of  very 


little  use.  There  is  rcih ct- d  fr.-tti  \ i  iiiou 
such  a  mass  of  light,  wdiich  i  qiially  ail.  .  m  lim- 
mide  and  io  'ide  of  silver,  that  the  acti-ui  i>r  the 
narrow  baud  of  rays  in  the  ^'^!ar  •  tnim,  to 

which  bromide  is  iimre  si  usitiv--  ih.iu  i<‘diiie, 
is  almost  umiotiecal  ;  and  (  (.nridi-i ing  that 
bromides  are  only  used  in  eonjunei ion  with 
a  large  excess  of  iodides,  evi-n  thi"  flight 
advantage  disa|)pears,  and  tho  snjipi)"'  d  value  of 
bromide  for  cojiying  colours  is  s:-i:n  to  !».,•  oue 
which  it  does  not  descuA’c. 

i\lr.  SiiAUliOLT  coiihideied  that  employing 
bromide  in  the  pa[)er  [)rocesses  had  a  t.  ndency 
to  make  the  sky  rotten.  With  re-sja-ci  i(.ili.  blne 
contained  in  green  light  being  aelive  in  gi\nig 
an  impression,  he  ipioted  an  cxpcriincnt  to  sIhjw 
that  the  yelloAv  accompanying  the  bine,  would 
neutralize  its  action,  as  the  yellow  ray  was  not 
merely  inert  but  absolutely  de.^truetive.  In 
I  reference  to  some  remarks  ot  the  hir^t  sji  almr, 
he  said  that  yellow  ilowers,  allhough  of  the 
same  tint,  Avould  have  very  diU'enuit  photo¬ 
graphic  properties.  The  cxperieiiec  of  Mr. 
Cilaisher,  in  the  meteorological  department  of 
the  Greenwich  Observator}',  awis  alluded  to  as 
proving  that,  Avhen  gaslight  Avas  used,  they 
found  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  bromine  was 
more  sensitive  than  iodine  alone.  With 
respect  to  methylated  collodion,  Mr.  Wenhaia 
was  stated  to  have  i)repared  a  similar  mate¬ 
rial,  in  Avhich  methodic  ether  Avas  employed. 
The  appearance  of  diit'erent  dried  films  undei 
the  microscope  Avas  lastly  alluded  to. 

Mr.  IM.alone  considered  that  in  experiments 
on  this  point  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
solar  spectrum  Avas  the  only  pure  source  of 
colour,  and  that  coloured  glasses  Avei'c  V(;ry 
liable  to  cause  erroneous  conclusions,  inasnmcli 
as  the  transmitted  rays  often  bore  no  relation 
to  their  apparent  colour. 

Mr.  IlAunwicii  said,  in  reply  to  some  obser¬ 
vations  of  iMr.  Crookes,  that  in  expeiiinenting 
Avith  bromides  in  collodion,  it  must  be  reineni- 
bered  that  the  presence  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  organic  matter  entirely  reversed  some  of  the 
elfects  of  this  body,  thus,  if  added  to  a  jture 
iodized  collodion  it  had  tlie  elfect  of  injuring  the 
iutensit}'’  of  the  more  highly  illuminated  parts, 
but  if  a  small  portion  of  sugar  Avas  added  the 
intensity  Avas  remarkably  increased. 

i\[r.  Antiiony  much  preferred  a  brornized 
collodion,  as  giving  pictures  far  more  beautiful 
in  half  tone,  and  Avith  truer  rendering  of  the 
effeets  of  colour,  than  iodized  collodion. 

TheCiiAiRAiAN  called  upon  iff  r.  Crookes  to  giA^e 
results  of  his  experiments  respecting  the  supe- ; 
rior  seiisitiveness  of  bromine  to  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Crookes  agreed  with  j\Ir.  Glaisher  asr 
regards  the  advantage  of  using  bromide  foi 
artificial  light.  Although  in  daylight  the  narrow 
band  of  coloured  rays,  in  AAdiich  bromine  Avas  j 
superior  to  iodiue,  AA^as  nearly  overpowered  by  j 
the  immense  volume  of  more  strongly  acting! 
higher  rays  ;  jet  in  artificial  light  the  contrary  i 
effect  took  place,  this  narroAv  band  was  the  most  i 
voluminous  of  the  active  rays,  and  consequently  I 
the  advantage  of  adding  bromides  to  the  iodizing  1 
bath  Avas  very  apparent.  A  mixture  in  the  pro-  j 
portion  of  their  atomic  weight  was  found  to  I 
give  the  best  results.  The  speaker  denied  that  j 
any  obliterating  action  of  the  yellow  rays  Avould 
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3  apparent  in  ordinary  camera  work.  An  im- 
ression  given  by  the  blue  rays  in  a  few  minutes 
oiild  require  exposure  of  some  months  to  the 
ellow  rays  to  obliterate  it. 

Mr.  Malone  thought  that  the  obliterating 
ition  of  the  yellow  rays  was  confirmed  by  some 
f  Mr.  Claudet’s  earlier  experiments  on  the 
aguerreotype  plates. 

SirW.J.  Newton  said  that  he  addedbromides  to 
le  iodizing  bath  lor  the  paper  in  his  printing  pro- 
!ss,  and  found  the  half  tints  better  brought  out. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Positive 
rinting  with  a  New  Toning  Agent,"  of  which  the 
llowing  is  an  abstract  — 

A  number  of  sheets  of  paper  are  prepared  with 
10  grain  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  a 
)  grain  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and 
eu  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
Iver,  the  strength  of  which  depends  upon  cir- 
imstances  which  are  detailed  below.  The  print- 
g  is  to  proceed  till  the  picture  is  much  darker 
an  is  ultimately  required;  the  greater  part 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  must  then  be  removed 
)m  the  surface  by  washing  slightly  in  water ; 

:  is  then  placed  in  a  dish  having  its  upper  edge 
ound,  and  on  it  poured  a  strong  solution  of  ain- 
jnia  diluted  with  about  five  or  six  times  its  bulk 
water.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  then  placed  on  the 
sh,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  watch  the 
ogress  without  annoyance  from  fumes. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  un- 
« anged  chloride  of  silver  is  removed  from 
^  e  picture,  which  now  presents  a  very  ugly 
I  inge  yellow  colour.  It  is  then  to  be  passed 
\  veral  times  through  running  water,  and  after- 

■  irds  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  clean  water 
i  0  or  three  times,  by  which  time  the  whole  of 
le  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  silver 
>  ght  to  be  removed.  The  print,  still  wet,  is  now 
‘  be  transferred  to  a  similar  dish  with  a  glass 

•  ver,  and  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
i  aidly  poured  over  the  face  of  it.  The  rapi- 
f  y  of  the  colouring  is  almost  magical — before 

■  3  flood  has  gone  over  the  surface  the  part  first 
'  ached  is  blackened,  and  as  soon  as  the  picture 
:  covered  with  the  liquid  it  maybe  removed, 

.  d,  after  washing  once  or  twice  in  water,  hung 

•  to  dry,  and  then  at  once  mounted  if  necessary. 
Any  sort  of  paper  will  answer,  with  the  single 
I  ception  oi  the  albuminized,  which  as  yet  has 

}t  given  the  author  satisfactory  results. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of 
ver  bath,  to  obtain  a  good  print  it  ought  to 
ry  with  the  kind  of  negative  employed  ;  a 
’'^ak  negative  will  give  the  best  results  if  the 
Ifsitive  exciting  solution  be  as  strong  as  100, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  300  grains  to  the 
[race ;  it  should  be  applied  with  a  glass  rod. 
The  author  then  stated  that  he  could  not 
i^ak  from  long  experience  regarding  the  keep- 
qualifications  of  these  pictures,  but  it  was 
|)bable,  from  the  rationale  of  the  process,  that 
qiy  w'ould  be  iound  to  be  quite  as  permanent 
Sjany  pictures  toned  without  gold,  and  desired 
1  hear  the  chairman’s  opinion  on  this  point. 

IDr.  Percy  then  resigned  the  chair  to  Sir  W. 
tlNewton,  and  stated  that  seven  or  eight  years’ 
<iperience  from  specific  experiments  had  satis- 
11  him  as  to  the  permanency  of  sulphide  of 
!|ver.  The  agent  used  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  was 
Ijfi  introdu(!ed  eight  or  nine  years  ago  by  Dr. 


Shaw  of  Birmingham,  who  stated  that  no  fading 
whatever  had  taken  place  during  that  time  on 
paper  so  prepared.  In  99  out  of  100  instances 
where  persons  complain  of  sulphur- toned  pictures 
fading,  it  is  entirely  their  own  fault,  owing  to 
insufficient  care  behig  taken  in  the  washing. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  respect 
to  the  orthodox  colour  for  positives  ;  pictures  by 
the  speaker,  much  admired  in  some  quarters, 
having  been  designated  by  a  gentleman  present 
as  of  a  “  nasty  ”  colour.  They  were  on  albu¬ 
minized  paper,  and  were  toned  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  a  few  seconds’  exposure  to  which 
removed  the  disagreeable  red  tint. 

Some  further  discussion  here  ensued  on  the 
composition  of  the  image  after  toning  with  sul¬ 
phur,  in  which  Dr.  Becker,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hard- 
wich,  and  Mr.  Malone  took  part,  but  nothing  of 
importance  was  elucidated ;  and  after  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hardwich  and  Mr.  Shadbolt  for 
their  papers,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

NEW  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESS.* 

By  F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq. 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  gelatine,  that 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  allowed  to 
gelatinize,  melted,  and  again  cooled,  and  this 
process  repeated  many  times  in  succession,  the 
jelty,  at  first  stiff,  gradually  loses  its  tenacity, 
until  at  length  it  no  longer  sets,  but  remains 
liquid  even  when  cool.  The  cause  of  this 
is  a  gradual  change,  which  comes  over  the 
gelatine  itself,  by  which  it  would  ultimately 
become  converted  into  a  nev.^  substance,  white 
and  crystalline,  called  by  chemists  glycocine  or 
glycocoll :  but  the  fact  is,  that  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  substance,  the  gelatine  undergoes 
previous  changes,  and  it  will  he  found  to  have 
lost  nearly  all  gelatinizing  propeities  before  an 
appreciable  amount  of  glycocoll  has  been  formed. 
The  change  which  takes  place  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  and  well  mei’its  further 
research ;  it  is,  perhaps,  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  pectin,  the  gelatinizing  principle 
contained  in  fruits,  which  by  boiling  becomes 
converted  into  parapectin,  and  by  boiling  with 
acids  into  metapectin.  The  only  dilihrence  is, 
that  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  acids  seem  only  to 
accelerate  without  changing  the  nature  of  the 
alteration  produced  by  simple  ebullition ;  whereas 
from  pectin  two  substances,  having  dhferent 
chemical  properties,  are  produced. 

I  propose,  then  (for  want  of  a  better  name), 
to  call  the  gelatine,  in  its  altered  condition,  me- 
tagolatin,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
change  to  that  produced  by  the  treatment  above 
mentioned  of  pectin.  It  has  all  the  properties 
requisite  to  form  a  perfect  varnish  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  collodion  plate  in  the  dr}?^  state, 
and  in  this  respect  seems  far  to  excel  albumen, 
gelatine,  honey,  or  any  other  agent  which  has 
yet  been  proposed.  It  possesses  sufficient 
fluidity,  is  unacted  on  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
dark,  is  soluble  in  water,  dries  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  film,  without  cracking,  does  not  retard  the 
sensibility,  and,  when  softened  with  a  little 
hoTiey,  supports  the  action  of  the  developer 
without  the  least  tendency  to  blistei’ing.  The 
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change,  however,  by  simple  boiling,  which  is  at  | 
best  imperfect,  may  be  rendered  far  more  sure 
and  rapid  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  mineral 
acid,  as  the  sulphuric  for  instance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  outline  of  the  method  I  employ  : — 

Take  IJ  oz.  of  pure  white  gelatine  and  dis¬ 
solve  it  in  10  ozs.  by  measure  of  boiling  water, 
in  a  porcelain  capsule.  When  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  add  to  it  60  minims  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  has  been  previously  diluted  with 
ozs.  by  measure  of  distilled  water  ;  boil  for 
five  minutes,  then  remove  the  capsule  from  the 
fire,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  completely. 
Then  heat  it  up  again  to  boiling  for  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  again  let  it  cool ;  this  time  it  will 
most  probably  not  gelatinize,  but  should  it  do 
so,  another  warming-up  and  subsequent  cool¬ 
ing  will  be  sure  to  bring  it  to  the  necessary 
condition.  When  the  liquid  no  longer  sets  on 
cooling,  the  acid  must  be  neutralized  by  the 
addition  of  powdered  chalk  or  whiting,  till  effer¬ 
vescence  no  longer  takes  place;  and  the  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  formed  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
liquid  by  squeezing  it  through  a  piece  of  fine 
linen.  In  order  to  prevent  all  danger  of  blis¬ 
tering  during  development,  which  might  ensue 
from  using  this  solution  of  metagelatin  alone,  I 
find  it  more  convenient,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  M.  Taupenot,  to  combine  it  with  an 
organic  deliquescent  substance,  such  as,  for 
instance,  honey  or  glucose,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
other  substances  which  have  been  proposed  for 
preserving  plates  in  the  moist  state  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  honey.  Honey,  however,  seems  to 
answer  so  perfectly,  that  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  in  which  I 
combine  the  syrup  : — 

Solution  of  metagelatin,  5  ozs.  by  measure. 

Fine  honey . 2  drs.  by  weight. 

Distilled  water  . 5  ozs.  by  measure. 

When  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  nitrate- 
bath,  it  is  to  be  held  for  a  moment  with  the 
corner  resting  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  ;  it  is 
then  to  be  held  horizontally  and  a  portion  of  the 
syrup  to  be  poured  on  at  one  of  the  upper 
angles,  and  flooded  carefully  from  there  to  the 
opposite  angle,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  by 
which  the  plate  has  been  previously  coated  with 
the  collodion.  This  portion  of  syrup  is  to  be 
thrown  away  as  it  runs  off  the  plate,  and  it  will 
have  carried  off  and  driven  before  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  still 
leaving  behind  a  sufficient  excess  to  retain  the 
sensibility.  Another  portion  of  syrup  is  now 
to  be  poured  on,  and  this  poured  off  and  on 
several  successive  times  till  it  takes  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  plate  is  now  to  be 
stored  away  in  the  dark  box  to  dry,  and  it  will 
perfectly  retain  all  its  sensibility  for  many  days, 
or  even,  in  cool  weather,  for  weeks. 

To  develope,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  dip  the 
plate  into  cold  distilled  water,  or  cover  it  for  a 
minute  with  water,  so  as  to  wet  the  surface 
completely  and  evenly.  The  picture  is  now  to 
be  developed  as  usual,  with  the  ordinary  pyro- 
gallic  acid  solution,  and  fixed  with  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  negative,  when 
finished,  is  not  found  to  possess  the  requisite 
vigour,  a  circumstance  which  is  liable  to  occur 
in  cold  weather,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 


pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  galli<-  acid  to  \vliicl| 
has  been  added  a  litth*  of  tlm  nit  rat'  batli.  ' 

In  publishing  this  pr(){  i  ss,  I  di  -in-  it  to  h, 
understood  that  I  by  no  imauH  wi  -h  to  claiu' 
being  the  first  to  apj)ly  g<  latim!  for  tin;  prc 
servation  of  the  collodion  )>late  in  the  dry  state!  i 
but  rather  the  application  of  the  gelatine  in  iia 
changed  state. 

Since  writing  this  process  for  publication,  . 
have  just  produced  a  j)erfect  and  spoth-ss  nega 
tive  on  a  plate  which  had  bemi  ktqjt  six  weeks 

I  can  hardly  yet  fix  a  time  for  the  exposun  i 
of  these  dry  plates,  but  from  my  pn-M-nt  expe  & 
rience  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  about  one  ■ 
half  longer  than  with  the  ordinary  moist  pro 
cess.  Tlie  unusually  cold  weather  we  have  a' 
present  may,  however,  have  some  ellbct  ii  i 
retarding  the  action. 

With  regard  to  the  corres))ondence  betweei 
J.  S.  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  the  honej 
process,  I  think  the  readers  of  the  London  Pluito 
graphic  Jour)ial  would  hardly  thank  me  were  It( 
burden  its  columns  with  letters  as  long-windec 
and  irrational  as  J.  S.’s  last.*  I  feel  it  sullicierith 
say  in  reply,  that  any  reader  of  it  will  find  that  Iki 
inadvertently,  at  its  very  com?nenccment,  ad 
mits  the  very  point  for  which  1  contemd,  viz 
that  I  was  the  first  to  apply  honey  to  the  col 
lodion  plate,  obtaining  thereby  a  retention  o  i 
sensibility  for  “a  few  hours,”  an  effect  neve 
before  attained  except  by  the  nitrate  of  mag 
nesia  process  of  Messrs.  Crookes  and  Spiller 
And  if  by  the  same  means  I  was  enabled  t' 
retain  an  exalted  sensibility,  is  this  any  proo 
against  my  point?  True  that  Mr.  Shadbol 
has,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  o 
silver,  prolonged  the  period  over  which  th 
plate  may  be  preserved  without  spoiling ;  bu 
as  in  reality  the  preservation  for  a  few  hours  i 
of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  preservatio 
for  days,  and  considering  the  defects  arisiii; 
from  dust  and  other  causes  in  long-preserve 
plates,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  abando 
the  idea  of  a  moist  process  where  long  preser 
vation  is  concerned,  and  to  seek  for  a  good  dr 
one,  such  as  the  one  I  have  above  detailei  I 
using  my  own  old  honey  process  for  wor  I 
nearer  home,  and  where  an  exalted  senBibilit 
is  especially  aimed  at. 

All  does  not  seem  to  go  smoothly  with  th 
attempts  to  produce  permanent  prints ;  f  i 
while  Herr  Pretsch  threatens  M.  Poitevin  wit 
legal  proceedings  for  a  trespass  on  his  patci 
by  his  process  of  photolithography,  Mr.  F<’ 
Talbot  again  appears  on  the  field  as  a  bel’ 
gerent,  and  in  his  turn  threatens  an  acti( 
against  Herr  Pretsch  and  Co.,  for  an  infring 
ment  of  his  original  patent,  which  includes  ti 
use  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  as 
sensitive  agent. — London  Pliotographic  Journa 

We  thank  our  correspondent,  H.  P.,  for  dravi 
ing  attention  to  an  error  in  the  notice  of  Mr. 

R.  Grove’s  experiments,  given  in  No.  3,  of  th  ^ 
Journal,  Feb.  1, 1857.  Philosophical  Transactixn\f 
is  mentioned  as  being  the  journal  in  which  the)  i 
are  given,  whereas  it  should  be  the  Philosophici\  f 
Magazine.  In  the  January  number  of  this  pro  t 
sent  year  will  be  found  the  paper  alluded  to. 

*  Vide  London  Photographic  Journal,  Jan.  1867,  p.  205.  j 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vo  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  J oiirnal. 

— Should  the  following  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
ce  in  your  valuable  columns  for  the  benefit  of 
ateurs,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  colour 
,itive  collodion  portraits,  it  is  quite  at  your 
vice.  Having  used  both  frequently,  I  can  assure 
t  that  they  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory, 
st.  Add  ten  grains  of  good  izinglass  to  one  oz. 
vater;  dissolve  by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water, 
;!  well  shaking  it,  filter  while  warm.  Having  well 
hed  the  collodion  plate  from  cyanide,  pour  this 
;  dry  the  plate  before  a  clear  fire,  and  the 
al  dry  colours  may  then  be  applied ;  and  by  pre- 
isly  breathing  on  the  plate  any  depth  of  colour 
be  obtained.  The  plate  must  then  be  varnished 
he  usual  way. 

nd.  Into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  put  some  Canada 
iam,  and  add  some  spirits  of  turpentine ;  let  it 
id  a  day  or  two,  well  shaking  now  and  then.  Mix 
w  drops  of  this  with  one  oz.  of  turpentine ;  filter 
irough  blotting  paper  ;  then  varnish  your  picture 
pour  some  of  the  mixture  on.  Let  it  dry  before 
ear  fire.  The  picture  will  take  the  dry  colours 
lily;  but  if  the  pencil  sticks  to  the  varnish, 
ease  the  quantity  of  spirits. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  G. 


0  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

;n, — In  my  experience  of  photography,  I  gene- 
'  find  the  simplest  methods  of  doing  things  to  be 
best.  In  salting  paper  for  calotypes,  some 
ramend  one  kind  of  salt  asnd  some  another.  I 
I  tried  them  all ;  but  for  a  long  time  back  I  have 
.  nothing  but  pure  sea  water,  by  which  method  I 
r  fail  in  getting  good  results,  with  brilliant 
es  and  a  rich  purple  black  colour.  Great  care 
t  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  vessel  to  contain 
ialt  water,  as,  if  iron  or  tin  is  used  for  that  pur- 
\ ,  it  will  be  found  to  spoil  it  completely.  I  have 
rally  found  a  common  earthenware  jar  to  be  the 
thing  for  holding  it,  and  I  always  use  it  in  a 
3  ?lain  bath. — I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

I  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  J.  RALSTON, 

noth  February,  1857. 


I  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

B, — Can  yon  inform  me  when  Mr.  Urie’s  patent 
I  out,  and  also  whether  the  following  mode  can 
i  msidered  an  infringement : — Blacking  the  figure 
iiie  reverse  side  of  the  glass,  and  then  putting  the 

53  paper  on.  Mr.  Urie  says  it  is ;  but  the  same 
od  has  been  practised  a  length  of  time  with 
li !  portraits  cut  out  in  black  paper,  and  I  do  not 
B  '■by  what  has  been  applied  for  so  long  to  pro- 
I  an  paper,  should  be  considered  an  infringement 
if  photographs, — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently., 
nmry  28th,  1857.  VEXED. 

1  A  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
havour  us  with  information  on  the  above  point. 
•]  .  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


^i,nt  of  space  in  the  present  number  prevents  our 
vjg  answers  to  several  enquiries  ;  but  they  will  be 
t|ded  to  in  our  next  publication. 
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For  sale.— A  portable  folding 

CAMERA,  Compound  Lens,  for  pictures  3x4, 
5X6.  Apparatus,  Stand,  &e.  Second-hand.  Apply, 
by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  Lodebs,  14,  Seymour  Street, 
Euston  Square,  London,  W.C. 

TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 
r\  GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
4|  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  16 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
do  uble  backs  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
16 ;  handsome  printing  frame ;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 

NITRATE  O’F  SILVER. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
sficcessfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  5,  ,)  10  „  3s.  9d.  ,, 

1  5>  J)  5  ,,  4s.  Od.  ,, 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 
JOHN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
O  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-steeet,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  10s.  each. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  4s.  per  oz. 

Cases  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Passe  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s.  and  5s. 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formulae,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

Address,— 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

"p  H  O  T  O  a  R  A  P  H  Y~ 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’S 

wholesale,  retail,  and  extort 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MARUPACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

uaTTEWILL’S  registered  double 

ma  folding  camera, with Rackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 
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]:)HOTOGPtAPHY.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

X  enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  ]Mall. 


Just  l’ubli^lnd. 

Bland  and  LON'i’S  .New  Illu  trati 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  nF  l'HO'l'0(.UAEH 
APPAR.VrUS  AND  .MATEUIALS  may  b.-  ha-1  . 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

irpl,  FLEET  STREET,  TJiNDON. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

CTEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

AO  Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighhourhood,  Pow- 
derham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicornb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  A’’illnge 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Ernie,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
Edgecurabe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  AVar  “  Peiki  ZafiFer,’’ 
H.M  S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  A* ale  of  Upton. 

C.  Fowlek,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  AVestmoreland. 


CHASED  M.ATTS. 

Elisha  mander,  photographic 

FRAME  &  CASE  MANUFACTURER,  hi.s 
always  on  liana  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Frames 
and  Cases,  both  plain  and  ornamental ;  also  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  Apparatus  and  Mountings,  including 
Lenses,  Cameras,  French  and  German  Passepartouts 
and  Frames,  Chemicals,  Glasses  of  various  qualities. 
Stereoscopes  with  Crystal  Palace  and  other  ATews, 
Preservers,  Lockets  and  Brooches,  and  all  articles 
required  in  Photography. 

A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  including  a  really 
good  Lens  for  taking  Pictures  to  the  size  of  41  by  4^, 
and  all  the  requisite  Chemicals,  for  T3.  A  cheaper 
but  efficient  set,  for  pictures  the  same  size,  for  £  l. 

He  is  sole  manufacturer  of  the  much  admired 
Chased  Matts,  and  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  a  Collo¬ 
dion,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Mai'tin’s,”  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 

Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT,  98,  SNOAV  HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


A  RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  Posi¬ 
ng  TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  ofiered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties 
to  the  last  drop,  and  will  keep  ready  for  use  any  time. 

Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. ;  directions  for  use  sent 
with  it. 

An  excellent  Formula  for  Making  either  Positive 
or  Negative  Collodion,  for  quick  working,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  on  receipt  of  13  stamps. 

Also,  an  easy  and  effective  Method  of  Colouring 
both  CoUodion  and  Paper  Positives,  with  dry  colours, 
so  that  any  depth  of  colour  may  be  evenly  and  ex¬ 
peditiously  worked  on,  for  30  stamps. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  CoUodion  or  Paper  Positives,  requires  no 
varnishing,  thus  preserving  the  colour  of  the  picture 
uninjured,  and  the  powder  colours  can  be  easily 
worked  on,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  told  from  moist  water 
colours,  only  by  this  process  they  appear  softer,  and 
are  much  easier  done;  directions  sent  with  each 
bottle.  Specimens  to  be  seen  at  the  Agents  as  below. 

Powder  Colours  in  glass  tubes,  holding  six  times 
the  quantity  of  those  usually  sold  for  Is.  each,  wUl 
be  ready  next  month.  To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn 
and  Co.,  149,  High-street,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 
to  whom  aU  letters  must  be  sent. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  p  -r  pont  U. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  ». la 
and  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  simpb- din 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Vi-  ws 
the  agency  of  Liglit,  including  tlie  Collodion,  All 
men,  Caloh'pe,  AVaxed  Paper,  and  Positiv-  I ’a] 
Processes;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  ni-  lli  j 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  ; 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Chaiii  j 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  r.0No,  Photograpl  i 
Apparatus  Alakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fh  I 
Street,  London. 

niTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAl’Hl 

ESTABLISHAIENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  Dm-l- 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Pn 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  A’^arnish,  for  Collodion  Positi\ 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  A’arnish  for  Po 
lives,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER'S  Positive  and  Negative  CO 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubt' 
Positive,  Os.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  fid.,  post  fi 
7  stamps,  A  Comi'ENDIUM  of  PnoTOGUArnY, 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Stn 
London,  E.C. 

-  ■  —  ■ 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  I 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  1  s.  2(1. 

4  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 

AX  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Li;; 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  ] 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictuij 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  Sec.,  Sec.,  by  the  Calot 
and  AVaxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructi- 
for  the  new  Collodio- Albumen  Process,  and  for  Pri' 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  tak 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  AA'.  El.  Thornthwai 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  Sec.  lli 
trated  with  numerous  AA''oodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Co' 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  1, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pk 
graphic  Journal. _ 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS 

IlrlPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERL'  . 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 
UPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practic  t  i 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  he  foimd  to  <  • 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Came|, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  fo.  ’ 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Len<. 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety  i 
Glass  and  Paper. 

AA’’holesale. — H.  Se  R.  have  published  a  1^ 
AVliolesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forvd 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phf  | 
graphic  Journal. 
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TO  PHOTOGEAPHERS. 
lESSRS.  SIMPSON,  MAULE,  and 
'J.  NICHOLSON,  1  and  2,  Kennington  Eoad, 
)NDON,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
ed  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there- 
re  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac- 
re  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin- 
idence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
cli  preparation. 


LEICESTER. 

)HOTOGRAPHIG  CHEMICALS, 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
ption,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photoguaphtc  Chemist, 
JO,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 
dgent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rhoto- 
iphic  Journal. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

U  T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

V  ,  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
llodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
■ee  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
i  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
1  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  E.  has  made 
eated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
intain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
iracterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
asure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
nufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
litional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
itly  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
versaRy  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

)ducing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
de),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
I  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
tainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Tice  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  ^  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
)ne  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
t,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
fiy  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
:  :ct  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
I  re  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

I'-uliarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
?|n  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

|'"or  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
jjcentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
qit  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
.)  uding  bottle,  4s.  6d. 


NEGATIVE  COLLODION 

I  ims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
iduces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
>{demishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 

I I  ering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
vlhing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

jPrice  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  Gd.  per  J  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
his  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  a 
ijith  to  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwards 
i  sent  out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for 
riling,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length 
ijime. 

!  RATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Cllodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
a  ntion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

j  FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Charles 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post, 
free,  2s.  Gd. 

Price  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  T5  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BOLTON  begs  to  call  the 

attention  of  Photographers,  Scientific  Che¬ 
mists,  and  others,  to  pure  Chemicals  and  Pre¬ 
parations  manufactured  by  him  for  Scientific 
Investigations. 

The  following  preparations  may  be  enumerated  ae 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  Photography,  viz. — 
Collodion  for  Negatives  and  Positives,  Iodizing 
Solution,  true  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  Pyrogallic  and 
Gallic  Acid,  Amber  Varnish,  Crystal  Varnish, 
Solution  for  Iodizing  Waxed  Paper,  pure  fused 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  &c.,  &c. 

Photographic  Papers,  by  Turner,  Whatman,  Tow- 
good,  Canson,  and  other  makers.  Sole  importer 
of  the  genuine  German  Paper  for  Positives.  Waxed, 
Albuminized,  and  every  description  of  Prepared 
Papers. 

Cameras,  Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 
William  Bolton,  (formerly  Dymond,)  Operative 
and  Photographic  Chemist,  Manufacturer  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  146,  Holborn  Bars, 
London. 


KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  . . . 8s.  Od.  per  pint. 

Developing  Solution . ..Is.  Gd.  „ 

Fixing  Ditto  . . ...Is.  Gd.  ,, 

W  KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
•  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  all 
prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Ofiice  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 
2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographic  Chemicals  of  known  purity. 

34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  Liverpool:  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  G.  Lewis,  Pembroke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mander,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOaRAPinC  JOURNAT 


nsTEW  list,  illtjstl^tel 

IS  NOW  HEADY, 

AND  MAY  BE  HAD  FREE,  ON  APPI.  ICATION  TO 

ELISHA  MAN  HER, 
PHOTOGEAPHIC  PEAME  AND  CASE  MANUFACTURE! 

No.  98,  SNOW  HILE, 

BiL.niLra-i-i^ii. 


C.  H.  C  H  A  D  B  U  R  N  , 

OPTICIAN  AND  I  N  S  T  R  XJ  AI  E  N  T  M  A  K  E  li, 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  descviptioa  of  Apparatus  for  Pliotograpliy ;  and  keeps  in  Sto 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  ifec. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  piirpD 
C.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 


O.  H  .  BERRY, 

PRAOTIOAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIYERPOO. 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENIIEAT). 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  t 
fonnulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb,,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  inter 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  prepai’ations,  the  admixture  of  wdiich  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brilli 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  Ud.  per  ( 
lOs  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint, 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  tninspan 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yii 
dense  negatives ;  9d,  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  SjTup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Gd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr,  Berry  recei 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Roi , 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Roosi  anx>  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 

FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLAS. 


POLISHED 
FLATTED  CROWN. 


POLISHED  PLATE  COLODRED  GLASS 

PATENT  PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 


8i  by  6^. ..whole  Plate.. 
6|  by  4|. 

5  by  4  . 

4iby  3i. 

3i  by  2|. 

2§by2  . 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  a.  d.  On  taking  the  pici  ? 

3  1  ^  doz.  6  8  ^  doz.  14  0  ^  doz.  5  0  ^  doz.  upon  the  coloured  ) 

18  „  3  5,  „  7  9  „  2  6  „  (especially  preparer  r 

11  j,  2  3  „  6  0  ,,18  „  th e purpose), no bac  ? 

0  9  „  1  6  „  3  6  „  1  2  „  is  required,  and  the  t  ■ 

0  6  „  10  „  2  3  ,,0  9  „  of  the  picture  is  gre  r 

0  3^  ,,  0  7  ,,  13  „  0  6  „  improved. 


Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and  < 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  l|y 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIYERPOOL 

Priuted  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWfOOD.  of  No,  14,  Fairfield  Ciesceot,  m  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Otl| 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— Mar,  1.5, 1857. 


the  LIVERPOOL  8c,  MANCHESTER 

fp^ogfeplif 

Edited  by  WM.  CROOKES,  Esq.,  15,  Sta^^ley-st  ,  Brompton,  Lokdon,  S.W. 


Published  on  the  Isi  and  lUh  of  each  Month. 


rPrice  3d. 
Lstainped  4d. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  W  HA  R  R  I  E  , 

i r  “ew:  Yr:  Vr 

ive,  and  gr,aranteed.  The  Pamelas  by  Clieimcals,  prepared  in 

leir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  t  .  ,  i  .  nuritv  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
seir laboratory,  maybe  depended  up  ,.p  nUq  ^  Photo^ranhic  Paner,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 

a- jiddhig  uniform, bril  iaM  w>dsuccessM  re,rf^^^^^  l,«Fb 

uluer,  Canson,  Santord,  Maiion,  &c.,  ^  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 

idme,  bromine,  preparation.,  of  sundries-Aodass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 

ollodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  esde  oi  letaiL  ADo  photography,  &c.  &c. 

ires,  brushes,  glass,  porcemin,  and  P®pH.  :  ipstructmn  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  ?’eceive  Private  i  on  the  chemical 

rocesses  of  the  above  a,rt.  ^  fo^  the’ preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 

i.amms  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  foimuh.  tor  tne  p.  ep^  rar  o  s  ^  , 

nrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  resnlmg  at  a  distance.  Pee  T 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. _ 

PHOTOGRAPPIIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 
10,  PALL  AIALL, 


pttemtST  10  PALL  iViALiij,  LONDON, 

sonu  «KE?o?xHK  xvno.r’omnn  oV  sinvm,  .un  H.uur.oxcnuB  or  ““““'X,, 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  ol  hist-ciass 

T'OT  T  niPTON  PLATE  HOLDERS  for  preparing  large  plates  witli  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto- 
S?  atS  C^^InERS-LcDLLODIO^^^^  RLASS  allsizes, bevilled  edges,  andboxes. 

i  choke  coDctL  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this 

Albumenized  and  other  lAPERS,  Erench  and  f  ^  sheet 

A  "reat  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Outta  Perclia  DISHEb.— t 

“  Canson  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
[TYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER.— This  important  photograplnc  preparation  is  extensive^ 

^  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknow  e  ^ 

mnials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  cmibined  with 

itherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  unifoimly  such  perloc  i  , 

le  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis.  wholesale  nrice  in  senarate 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  ^  -p  u  instructions  for  use. 

ottles.  in  which  state  it  may  he  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  „rLrpqs  RICHARD  W 

CAUTION^-Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  addiess,  RICHARD  W. 
■'wnxTA<=;  Chemist  10  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony.  ,  ,,  •  i  <? 

RYSTAL  A" ARNISH.— Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pi  - 
ticting  nl^athe  does  no\  require  the  application  of  any  Im, at  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 

found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

1YPO  COLOURING  BATH.— For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  daik, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis.  .  • 

lYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  s 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  tins  signature  and  adMess : 
RICHARD  W  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  MpSJs’ 

ad  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  m  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  ^  '  .P 

DWARPS,  67.  St.  Paul’s  Cbiircli  Yard,  and  Mes.srs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  05,  Farrmgdon-s  .,  — oysa — ^ 


\J  VV  P\.rLUO,  U  t  ,  UU.  X  Ciiii  o  - - - - - - - - - ^ 

Liveepool  :  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  10,  CEirniEg  I'lEoe. 
Lomoom:  Hor.SE  S:  Thohsihwaitb  123,  Newgat^stt«!t;  H.  Bii^usEOE  219^  Eegsn^ 

1,  rrinces-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  JoiirV  SPE^CEIl,  lb,  Saltn-aiUt. 


xiiiii  ijLVi<jiirui.Uj  AiMJ  ivliV.Nv.iir.c)  inu  1  iiunMrit.Ai  iin  .)• 


Just  rulilishefl.  Price  3d..  Stamped  dd., 
PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGKAPHIC  REQ UISPi’ES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 

03,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

61,  MapjvEt  Street,  Bradford. 

NOW  PtEADY,  Ten  Views  of  Bolton  Abbey, 
Woods  and  Waterfalls,  Skipton  Castle,  Gordale 
Scar,  Malh-am  Cove,  &c.,  &c.  Korkstall  and  Eunioss 
Abbeys,  and  several  hundred  other  ch.anning  views 
in  Yorkshire.  Price  Is.  Od.  each;  a  liberal  allowance 
to  dealers. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamps. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIELD. 
Now  ready,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id., 

The  dry  collodion  process,  by 

Robert  F.  Barnes,  with  an  Arbendix  contain¬ 
ing  the  latest  improvements. 

The  Appendix  wiU  be  sent  on  receipt  of  two  post- 
office  stamps. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  Photo¬ 
graphy  that  has  yet  appeared ;  it  contains  a  fund  of 
original  information.” — Photographic  Notes. 

R.  E.  Barnes  &  Judge,  Photographic  Axtists,  6Ia, 
New  Bond-street,  London,  W. 

***  Agents  for  Fowler’s  Stereoscopic  Photographs 
of  Devonshire  Scenery. 


WHOLESALE  PJlnToGRAl’llK’ 

DANIEL  MAIILLAN,  * 
132,  FLKF/T-Sl  llhlET,  LoFDON. 
Trade  PiiiCE  Lists  Sent  Fui:e  on  .Xi'i'i.irATJff 


.lust  Publi  Jied. 

Bland  and  LONiUS  Now  lllustrati^ 
CATALOGUE  OF  IMP  )T*  i(. RA I'l  1 1 C  APP. 
RATUS  AND  .MATERIALS  may  be  liad  on  applic, 
tion,  or  in  course  of  ])o^t. 

153,  FLEET  STREET.  LONDON. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  P.\tent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

O  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinaiy 
dark  slide,  those  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photogi’aphic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Tvdn 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Gi’eenwich,  where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  fuU  particidars. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom  Streit,  Bath. 

IENSES,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Landscape, 

i  and  Stereoscopic. 

Cases,  Trays,  Passe-partouts,  Frames,  &c.,  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  American,  and  German  manufacture. 
CHEMICALS  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Slides  of  all  kinds. 
Albuminized  Paper  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
of  uniform  quality,  10s.  per  quire;  full  size  22  x  171, 
thick  or  thin. 

King’s  Positive  Collodion.  King’s  Negative  Col¬ 
lodion.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  6d.  per  lb.  Positive 
Developing  Solution,  keeps  good  six  months,  6d.  per 
pint,  3s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material  at  prices  as 
low  as  any  House  in  the  trade. 

Price  Lists  on  Application. 

H.  N.  KING,  Wholesale  Photographic  Depot,  42, 
Milsom-street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DIH'OT  FOR  'rHE| 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Photographic  ap.tists  and  ai^i 

TEURS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  i 
for  R.  De  Lacy’s  New  Price  list,  post  free. 

R.  DE  L.VCY,  12,  Sans  Street,  Sunderland. 

T  B.  DANCEP.'S  NEW  PBInPARAtTo:J 

'J  •  of  COLLODION  for  Negatives  or  Positives  J 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  for  all  the  IMiotographi] 
Processes  supplied  by  J.  B.  DANCER,  Oi>Ti(!u;j 
43,  Cross  street,  JManoiif.ster. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  PhoU\ 
graphic  Journal. 

AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGItAl’HM 
WARFHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

OHN  ATKINSON  keeps  tl:e  largeH 

Stock  in  England  of  ATuenean  C.\SES  iji  ever| 
viiiiety ;  AlATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequallr 
P.ATTERNS  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  theJ 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establislnnent. 


J' 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every  requisite  for  tlie  above  Art  ma| 
be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HULME’S  DEFOT, 

34,  HAMPTON  STREET,  IiIRMINGnAy\ 

BRICE  LISTS  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  ABBI.ICATION. 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  d- American  Good\ 


JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED  1 

Fine  positive  collodion  of  grea) 

sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brilliai-f 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  AIaddison  i 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  wi  1 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  goo] 
when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a  portra 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  having  bee 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  found  veil 
simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  ivanted  to  tall 
childi’cn  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographer.  ITuntingdo? 


LANC-ASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSl] 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  America^; 
'J  •  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisite 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establis 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  I 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITWE  COLLODION,  whk  j 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  supeil 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  cl 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  ha  I 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  rec|uisite  sensitive  Sohj 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9f| 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solul 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  ycj 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Pot 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atteni. 
ded  to. 
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aLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
]  CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 

1  CHELTENHAM. 

^  EFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
w  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
tl  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
Cj,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
,m  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
t|  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
j,|i  to  the  value  of  £6  sent  carriage  free. 

J  nt  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo - 
7j  ic  Journal. 

iiRSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

M  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ijiHRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SOTER, 

;  AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 

Rl  lufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Us,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa- 
.ilconnected  with  Photography. 

K|ctric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
iic  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Wlan- 
h((r  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
^murhood. 


t  NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

[  3RFECTLY  PuRE  AND  FrEE  FROM  NiTRITE, 

iL Y  be  Obtained,  of  W.  BOLTON,  Ope- 
*!  RATivE  and  Photographic  Chemist,  146, 
u  m  Bars,  London,  at  the  following  Prices : — 

i  p  ozs.  and  upwards . 8s.  5d.  per  oz. 

;  5  ozs.  and  under  50  ozs.  . .  3s.  6d.  per  oz. 

10  ozs.  and  under  25  ozs.  . .  3s.  7d.  per  oz. 

5  ozs.  and  under  10  ozs.  . .  3s.  9d.  per  oz. 

1  oz.  and  under  5  ozs . 4s.  Od.  per  oz. 

RE  NEUTRAL  Re-crystallized  and  Fused 
e  of  Silver,  for  preparation  of  the  Negative 
:'  6d.  per  oz.  more  than  the  above  prices. 

;  ***  Cash  must  accompany  the  Order. 


ILESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

rpEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

I'iSSRS..  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
t  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
sjh,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
n  a  continuance  of  j)atronage  from  Artists  and 
!urs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
y,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
3,te  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4J 
3  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

!  intry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
tageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
'scopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
ies.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
ireign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 
1. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passaoe. 

f  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
IJ  FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
^3  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va- 
isation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
ments,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
and  Door  (-without  which  no  Safe  is  secure), 
tiongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 
LNER’S  PHOENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
IRPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
mrld,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
ed  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
3ry  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
itreet,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA,  WITH 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  PREPARED 
PLATES. 

’y  ATKINSON,  37,  Mancliester  Street, 
^  •  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
suitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
mechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
one  or  two  lenses. 

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCE^ 

POLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

^  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

yHE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 
-1-  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  re-vised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Ne-wgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

^  *  rative  Chemists,  7,  Churcli-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography, 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus'  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

TOHN  SPENCEPb  begs  to  intiniate  that  he 

has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free,  4d. 

Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following 

Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire :  Biidges  on  the 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  alwaj 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Statuaiy, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  &g. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Eveiy  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles 
trade  price  list  sent  free  on  application. 

16,  8ALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Wholesale  Agent  for  the  Publications  of  the  Photo- 
Galvano  Graphic  Compamj. 
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IPEEOTOO-E/^IPHIIO 

CHEMICAI.  S,  LENSES,  cNc« 


HOME  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  rHOTOGRAPinC  ESTA]HR^^I!)IEr, 

121,  122,  S  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Pliotography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Estublihhment  y; 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 


PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  :\I  A  N  E  E  A  C  'I’  U  R  E . 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  tlie  subject. 

9nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  cun^es  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chi  ^ 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronoimced  to  ij 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  actitm, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  It  h, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  E  R  A  S , 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  P I  C  T  U  R  l[ 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  usi 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separate  mi 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint.  1 1 

C  R  Y  S  T  A  L  V  A  R  N  I  S  H  . 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  li  ii 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  Gd.  each. 

BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAT!' 

CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

A  L  B  U  M  E  N I  Z  E  D  P  A  P  E  R 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  tk 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  Gd.  per  quire,  11 J  in.  by  9^  in. 


THORNTmVAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  A 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £2\ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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Tiaay  seem  almost  superfluous  to  draw 
t(l  tion  to  a  letter  Avliich  appears  in  tliis 
iU,  )er,  having  the  well-known  signature  of 
lo  rt  Hunt ;  but  the  subject  there  alluded  to 
i  I  such  paramount  interest  to  the  whole 
ci'tiflc  world,  that  we  may  well  be  excused 
)ttespeaking  our  readers’  serious  attention  to 
The  practical  fixation  of  colour  is  the 
;r  dest  discover}''  which  now  remains  to  be 
c  ived  in  photography ;  rivalling  in  interest 
h  search  for  the  Philosopher’s  stone,  it  has 
iljpoint  of  difference,  that  whilst  in  the  latter 
k  the  hopes  of  the  seekers  were  founded  on 
|tal  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
■q  only  buoyed  up  by  the  clever  audacity  of 

):atans  and  imposters ;  in  the  former  in- 
the  laborious  and  persevering  investiga- 
;  of  such  men  as  Becquerel,  Niepce,  &c., 
kjd  on  a  careful  study  of  the  natural  laws 
Ijing  to  the  phenomena  of  colour,  have  con- 
1  pd  us  of  the  posslbiliti)  of  success,  although 
sb  the  present  time  no  one  has  hit  upon  the 
■jise  mode  of  effecting  it. 
jie  originality  of  Mr.  King’s  distilled  water 
^ervative  process,  published  in  one  of  our 
ijnt  numbers,  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who 
jes: — “This  process  was  communicated  by 

I,;o  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  in 
ember  last,  and  for  it  I  had  the  honour  to 
ive  their  thanks,  and  I  also  advertised  it. 
i  process  Mr.  King  obtained  from  me,  and 
ir  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  it,  ex- 
jing  claiming  my  discovery  and  publishing 
|s  his  own.”  Mr.  King,  in  answer,  says: — 
I'S  (Mr.  Phillips’)  statement  that  I  wrote  to 
for  his  process  is  correct,  I  having  done  so 
)rding  to  the  terms  of  his  advertisement, 
as  therefore  surprised  to  receive  a  facsimile 
y  own.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
;ing  that  the  process  he  sent  I  had  used  al- 
it  identically  for  some  months  past,  and 
decided  upon  publishing  the  same  in  the 
rnals ;  and  as  he  no  doubt  found  his  adver- 
ment  a  paying  transaction,  I  should  not 
ide  to  it  in  any  way.” 

Ve  cannot  help  thinking  that  from  the  above 
deuce  Mr._  Phillips  has  been  treated  rather 
airly.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  such  mat- 
5,  ^  that  priority  of  publication  constitutes 
)rity  of  discovery,  except  in  very  exceptional 


cases.  Now,  unless  Mr.  King  can  prove,  by 
letters  or  otherwise,  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  process  before  Mr.  Phillips  made  it 
known,  the  latter  gentleman  has  clearly  great 
cause  to  complain  of  his  discovery  being  so 
entirely  ignored. 

We  are  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  beauty  and  certainty  of  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  described  in  our  last  number  by 
Mr.  Sidebotham;  we  have  met  with  perfect 
success  by  following  closely  his  instructions, 
and  have  moreover  seen  some  most  admirable 
little  stereoscopic  pictures  which  he  has  taken. 
The  rapidity,  although  far  inferior  to  moist 
collodion,  is  still  sufficient  to  give  all  the  sha¬ 
dows  perfectly  sharp,  and  in  some  instances 
figures  and  animals  are  taken  with  as  much 
accuracy  of  detail  as  if  an  instantaneous  process 
had  been  used.  We  confidently  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

It  has  always  been  our  earnest  endeavour 
to  convey  information  through  the  medium  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents,”  in  as  widely 
useful  a  manner  as  possible  ;  and  thus  the  pro¬ 
minence  given  to  the  answers  are  in  proportion 
to  the  general  importance  of  the  information. 
In  cases  where  only  an  exceptional  difficulty 
requires  meeting,  a  few  words  are  sufficient : 
if  the  queries  are  on  subjects  in  which  every 
photographer  is  liable  to  mishaps,  the  space 
accorded  to  the  answers  would  be  such  as  to 
enable  general  rather  than  particular  sugges¬ 
tions  and  explanations  to  be  discussed ;  but  if 
advice  and  assistance  are  asked  on  subjects  res¬ 
pecting  which  the  general  opinion  is,  as  we 
think,  erroneous ;  and  if  from  the  number  of 
such  questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  it  appears  that  the  error  is  widely  spread ; 
then  it  becomes  our  duty  to  throw  greater 
weight  into  the  answer  by  removing  it  from  the 
position  it  usually  occupies,  and  raising  it  to  the 
place  of  honour  as  a  deliberate  protest  of  the 
‘■Journal”  against  error. 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  a  very  numerous 
class  of  our  readers  do  not  make  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  mechanical  and  mental 
operations  in  photography  ;  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  enormities  displayed  to  public  view  in  our 
streets — nature  tortured  into  perpetrating  a 
character  of  herself — will  show  how  few  self- 
styled  photographers,  even  when  assisted  by 
Ross’  lenses  and  Thomas’  Collodion,  deserve  to 
rank  higher  than  mere  picture-takers. 

Tlie  mechanical  difficulties  of  most  of  the 
ordinary  processes  are  soon  overcome  :  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  obviously  necessary  points, 
together  with  a  steady  perseverance  in  spite  of 
mishaps,  must  eventually  triumph  over  every 
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difficulty,  (fur  be  it  reinenibcied  that  in  coiu- 
inencing  the  study  of  any  experimental  science 
a  good  failure  is  freciueutly  more  instructive 
than  the  most  complete  success).  But,  even 
supposing  the  operator  to  have  so  perfectly 
mastered  the  mecbanical  difficulties  of  the  art 
as^  to  be  able  almost  to  command  success  at 
will ;  there  is  yet  higher  ground  to  which  he 
must  aspire,  or  he  will  no  more  deserve  the 
title  of  in  its  true  meaning,  than 

a  child  in  a  painter’s  studio  playing  with  the 
pallette  and  brushes  is  entitled  to  be  called 
artist  For  in  each  instance,  besides  the  utmost 
attainable  perfection  in  udiat  may  be  called  the 
tool,  that  instructive  discrimination  is  reipiired 
in  choosing  the  point  of  sight  and  in  making  the 
most  of  the  accessories  of  light  and  shade 
which  seem  to  come  naturally  to  the  true  artist 
only— -a  really  artistic  photographer,  like  a  iroet, 
“  nasdtur,  non  fit." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  defects  liable  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  sphericity  of  field,  Avaut  of  achro¬ 
matism,  or  other  imperfections  of  the  lens,  and 
remembering  that  an  optical  representation  of 
a  raised  image  on  a  plain  surface  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  distorted,  care  should  be  taken,  w'hen- 
ever  possible,  to  reduce  these  errors  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  either  by  using  long-focussed  lenses,  con¬ 
tracting  the  aperture,  or  by  paying  attention  to 
placing  the  different  parts  of  the  object  tc)  be 
copied  as  nearly  equidistant  as  possible  from 
the  lens. 


PriOTOGRAPDS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PaLACE. — 
A  numerous  collection  of  photograjdis,  chiefly 
by  French  artists,  is  noAv  exhibited  at  the 
Sydenham  Palace:  names  of  the  highest  rank 
Avill  be  found  in  the  list.  M.M.  Bissoji  Frffi-es, 
who  are  considered  the  greatest  publishers  of 
Paris,  are  represented  by  several  fine  specimens, 
chiefly  on  architectural  subjects.  A  large  view 
of  Paris,  from  tlie  quaz  tlu  Louvre,  and  various 
views  of  the  Palais  Royal.,  Place  cle  la  Concorde, 
&c.,  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  their  class ; 
but  they  have  likewise  contributed  four  un¬ 
usually  large  photographs  of  the  glaciers  of 
SAvitzerland.  M.  Baldus,  of  Paris,  though  less 
prolific  than  the  M.M.  Bisson,  is  nearly  their 
equal  in  rank,  indeed  their  three  large  views 
of  the  nerv  pavilions  of  the  Louvre  are  Avith- 
out  precedent  for  brightness,  distinctness,  depth 
of  colour,  and  absevee  of  distortion.  Some 
of  the  smaller  Avorks,  one  representing  the 
havoc  made  by  the  recent  inundations,  were 
exhibited  at  the  late  photographic  exhibition  at 
Brussels.  So  highly  are  the  merits  of  M.  Baldus 
esteemed  in  France,  that  he  is  at  present  occu¬ 
pied  on  a  Avork  that  will  number  1000  subjects, 
being  the  entire  detail  of  the  neAv  additions  to 
the  Louvre,  Avith  every  ornament  of  sculpture, 
moulding,  or  construction.  M.  Blanchere,  of 
Paris,  is  represented  by  several  copies  of  French 
pictures,  and  some  landscape  studies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire ;  M.M.  Perrin  and  St.  Marc 
by  their  vieAvs  on  the  Rhine ;  M.  Duboscq  by 
gems  and  microscopic  objects  photograjjhed  by 
the  use  of  the  photo-electric  microscope  ;  M. 
Delessort,  by  his  reproductions  of  the  rare  en¬ 
gravings  of  Marc  Antonio ;  Count  Olympe 
Aguado,  by  his  studies  of  the  trees  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau ;  M.  Le  Secq,  by  his  photographs 


after  modern  i)ictureH  of  th  •  Fr--m  li  k,  |„,o1  ; 
Le  Gray,  by  his  Avell  ki m-wu  i  l.aid  stmlii'K,  ' 
his  marvi'llijus  nqn  odui  tions  of  tli--  "  JitroiA 
ot  Leonardo  du  FMc/,  and  a  it  liv  Rali'a 

and  several  other  Avurks  ;  Mr.  Ma\\\.dl  Lyt.- 
his  passes  in  the  Pyreiuas,  &’v.  P  )m(  vicA\j 
the  remarkable  aii1iq(Uti(‘-  and  •■diiic,  >  ,jf 
haAm  been  conlributid  by  ('aitlinal  Wisen' 
The  English  ]tliotograph<' s  are  lik.-wi.sc  re 
sented,  and  the  colleciioii  w  ill  ben  iu  li  inere;  | 
after  the  close  of  the  j)re;<cnt  ii.<.iitli.  wlie  i 
large  number  of  the  Avmks  uoav  •  xliibitiii. 
Paris  Avill  be  transferred  to  the  Svilenl 
Palace.  Contributions  are  liki  \\  i>e  j)roiii; 
Irom  Dresden,  Munich,  Milan,  Florenee, 
Venice.  In  the  same  mom  Aviih  the  phetogra 
is  an  object  of  singular  histoiie.al  inter 
namely,  the  celebrated  Waleiloo  medal 
Plstrucci,  struck  from  the  original  die,  whicli 
never  been  haidened.  That  t!  e  subject  c 
sists  of  the  four  allied  so\a-ri  jgiiSj  siirroiuided 
figures  representing  the  mythological  Avar 
the_  giants,  is  generally  known;  but  a.s,  fi 
Amrious  circumstances,  inq)ressions  of  the 
have  been  rarely  takem,  feAV  ]a-rsons  have  k 
this  exquisite  work  of  art. —  Times. 


LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOPIE', 

The  third  meeting  of  the  present  session  ' 
held  at  the  RoauiI  Institution,  Colquitt-street 
Tuesday  evening,  j\Iarch  17tli,  but  the  notic 
it  not  having  been  forAvarded  for  insertion 
usual  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ph 
graphic  Journal,  there  Avas  but  a  limited  att 
dance  of  members  :  ]\lr.  Belj.,  one  of  the  v 
presidents,  Avas  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  in  o])cning  the  business  of 
eA'-eniug,  suggested  that,  feAv  members  be 
present,  the  proceedings  should  assume  a  c 
vcrsational  form,  the  ex/)erience  of  previ 
evenings  liaA'ing  shoAvn  that  the  informal  cor. 
occasionally  pursued  AV’as  frequently  more  f 
ductive  of  interest,  and  more  suggestive  in 
results,  than  the  more  claberate  papers  re 
before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Forrest  Avished  to  ask  Mr.  Berry,  or ; 
gentleman  Avho  had  practised  Taupenot’.s  ] 
cess,  if  he  could  inform  the  meeting  as  to 
best  method  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
aceto-nitrate  bath,  A\diich  he  found  invaria 
became  impaired  after  being  some  time  in  r 
and  Avhether  it  arose  from  contamination  by 
albumen,  or  by  loss  of  acetic  acid.*  At  thes; 
time  he  would  mention  that,  in  all  cases  aaT 
a  roughness  of  surface  Avas  visible  on  the  a 
menized  plate  after  being  sensitized,  from 
formation  of  oxide  ot  silver,  it  could  be  remo 
by  being  rubbed  Avith  a  small  pledget  of  cotl 
and  in  a  similar  Avay  the  striae  that  Avere  ma, 
tested  in  developing  might  be  removed, 
believed  that  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  in  ca^ 
case  made  the  process  more  or  less  uncertain  | 

In  ansAver  to  a  question,  Mr.  Berry,  sugges  j 
that  citric  acid  might  be  employed  in  placi 
acetic  acid,  but  it  Avas  liable  to  the  same  obji 
tion — that  it  might  by  possibility  decompose  ' 
silver  bath.f 

*  The  coloration  is  due  to  albumen  derived  from  the  plate  i 
[Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 

+  It  will  not.— [Ed.  L.  &  r,I.  r.  J.] 
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Jr.  Keith  exhibited  a  very  interesting  speci- 
.  1  n  of  photography  in  a  picture,  taken  on  an 
<  nnelled  white  tablet,  which  by  transmitted 
i  ht  gave  a  correct  image,  of  a  pure  bistre 
,  our,  and  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  pic- 
■es,  lamp'glasses,  transparencies,  (&c. 

Jr.  Berry  then  exhibited  a  photographic 
gative  taken  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  new 
:ta-gelatine  process,  as  described  in  the  last 
inber  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
,  iphic  Journal.  Eulogizing  the  simplicity  of 
I  '■  1  process,  he  considered  it  superior  in  its 
fc  )idity  to  any  yet  published,  the  picture  exhi- 
r  ed  having  been  taken  in  thirty-five  seconds. 

•  Jr.  Banner  exhibited  his  stereoscopic  camera, 
proved  on  Mr.  Marriott’s,  shown  at  the  first 
u  leting  of  the  present  session.  The  chief 
;  hits  of  distinction  between  the  two  designs 
i ;,  that  in  Mr.  Marriott’s  camera  the  image  is 
;  cen  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion,  by  which 
;  sans  it  is  inverted,  if  the  collodion  film  is 
!  )unted  on  the  outside,  as  is  usual  with  coloured 
otographs,  while  in  Mr.  Banner’s  it  is  taken 
rough  the  glass,  and  the  resultant  image  is 
n-inverted  in  the  case  of  a  coloured  picture ; 
other  point  of  difference  being  that  Mr. 

!  liner’s  camera  revolves  on  an  axis,  instead 
I  being  moved  on  a  straight  rod,  by  which 
I  convergence  of  the  lenses  or  lens  may  be 
tained  approximating  to  that  of  the  human 
e.  The  two  cameras  having  in  common, — 
t.  The  revolving  disc  in  front  of  the  box,  by 
lich  one  lens  is  made  to  take  four  distinct 
ages  on  the  prepared  glass,  or  two  complete 
ireoscopic  slides.  2nd.  The  partition  of  the 
X  itself  into  four  compartments — light  tight — 
place  of  the  ordinary  adjusted  stereoscopic 
imes.  The  prepared  glass  is  placed  face  down 
the  rabbet  of  the  frame,  and  maintained  in  its 
sition  by  a  small  silver  bar  closing  over  at 
ch  corner. 

The  Chairman  suggested  to  each  member 
e  desirability  of  saving  the  refuse  deposits  in 
ery  process  of  photography  carried  on,  in 
hich  silver  was  employed.  This  recovery  of 
ver  from  the  washings  equalled  nearly  50  per 
nt.  of  the  quantity  he  had  used,  and  he  did 
't  doubt  that  the  gain  would  be  equal  in 
most  every  case,  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
ecial  importance  to  professional  photographers. 
Allusion  having  been  made,  by  Mr.  Banner,  to 
e  fact  that  ordinary  glazing  colours  might  be 
)plied  to  photographs  for  the  purposes  of 
'louring  with  frequently  considerable  effect 
id  without  artistic  pretension,  and  by  this 
eans  with  the  preservation  of  the  outline  of  the 
lotograph  —  so  desirable  in  every  case  for 
■nth’s  sake — Mr.  Berry  suggested  that  it 
ight  be  advantageous,  in  every  instance,  to 
|)ver  the  photograph  with  colour,  as  in  case  of 
ding  the  image  would  remain  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Foard  remarked  that,  on  the  contrary, 
le  greatest  injury  in  practice  was  found  to 
•ise  from  the  use  of  body  colour  employed  to 
)ver  blemishes  in  the  photograph,  to  obtain 
smooth  and  even  surface,  as  this  almost 
ivariably  faded,  even  when  the  photograph 
as  unimpaired,  the  practice  of  the  most 
minent  artists  authenticating  the  use  of  traus- 
arent  water  colours. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OE  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  paper  “  On  the  application  of  Uranium  and 
other  Matters  to  Photography;"  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Burnett  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  societv. 

“  The  first  class  of  these  experiments  is 
founded  on  the  susceptibility  to  actinic  influence 
of  a  paper  prepared  with  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium,  commonly  called  red  prussiate  of 
potash  (the  process  so  far  being  identical  with 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  old  cyanotypo),  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  a  metallic  salt  affecting 
differently  the  changed  and  the  unchanged  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ferridcyanide. 

‘‘  Experiment  1st. — A  paper  prepared  with 
red  prussiate  being  washed,  after  exposure,  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gave  a  brown, 
yellow,  or  red  picture,  on  a  bluish  ground — of 
no  value. 

“Experiment  2nd. — The  paper  prepared  with 
the  red  prussiate,  being,  after  exposure,  washed 
with  or  floated  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or 
chloride  of  cobalt,  will  give  a  purple  or  brown 
purple  impression  on  a  greyish  or  bluish  ground, 
the  colours  varying  within  certain  limits  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  solution  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  pigments  in  this  case  being 
ferridcyanide  of  cobalt,  Co  Cy,  Fe  2,  Cy  3 ;  and 
the  ground  probably  the  Co2,  FeCy3,  mixed 
Muth  varying  proportions  of  a  prussian  blue, 
according  to  the  stage  at  which  its  decompo¬ 
sition  by  the  cobalt  solution  has  been  arrested. 
This,  and  similar  processes  producing  coloured 
impressions,  though  no  step  towards  the  much 
aspired  after  colour  printing,  undei’stood  as  the 
getting  of  each  ray  of  the  spectrum  to  leave  on 
the  paper  an  impression  which  will  reflect  itself 
and  no  other,  will  yet  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
certain  sort  of  coloured  photography.  Not  to 
allude  to  the  possibility  of  adding  the  comple¬ 
mentary  shades  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  of 
producing  more  than  one  colour  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  or  succession  of  differently  acting  chemicals 
on  the  paper,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of 
one-coloured  objects,  supposing  us  to  have  at 
our  command  a  variety  of  processes  yielding  as 
many  different  colours,  we  may  select  our  pro¬ 
cess  according  to  the  colour  we  wish  to  produce. 

“  To  return  to  our  cobalt  process,  which  sug¬ 
gested  this  digression,  it  might,  for  instance, 
should  it  turn  out  permanent  in  its  results,  give 
us  the  means  of  re-producing  the  floridge,  or  red 
sea-weeds,  with  such  an  approach  to  their  natural 
complexion  as  might  be  valuable  to  the  student 
of  marine  botany. 

“  By  steeping  the  cobalt  photographs  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  may  modify 
to  some  extent  the  colour,  giving  the  purple  a 
more  rosy  hue,  prolonged  exposure  to  brilliant 
sunshine  having,  however,  a  tendency  to  restore 
the  purple.  The  ground  also  undergoes  some 
change.  By  using  a  paper  prepared  with  the 
ferrocyanide,  or  yellow  prussiate,  mixed  with  an 
acid,  instead  of  the  red  salt,  we  get  very  similar 
results.  I  have  got  photographic  indications 
with  the  ferrocyanides  along  with  some  of  the 
other  metallic  salts.  I  have  not,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  uranium,  yet  had  any  present¬ 
able  results. 

“  The  next  class  of  processes  are  dependent 
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ou  the  sensitiveness  to  liglit  of  the  salts  of  uranic 
oxide  or  sesqui-oxide  of  uranium,  U  2  0  3. 

“  Tn  tlie  first  process,  tlie  i)aper  being  charged 
with  the  uranic  salt,  and  exposed  to  the  solar 
influence  under  tlie  negative  to  be  copied,  is 
washed  with  a  solution  of  tlie  forrideyauide  or 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  Tlie  ‘‘ Harvest  Scene” 
in  the  Exhibition,  being  from  an  albumen  nega¬ 
tive,  very  obligingly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Thompson,  the  well  known 
Edinburgh  photographers,  is  an  example,  the 
salt  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  uranium  being  in  this 
case  the  hydrofluate,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
from  the  strength  of  the  albumen  negative,  fully 
an  hour  of  good  sunshine.  I  have  used  for  the 
solution  of  the  uranic  oxide  for  this  process  a 
variety  of  acids  with  very  similar  results  ;  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  prepared  paper  to  light, 
however,  varying  much.  For  instance,  a  collo¬ 
dion  negative  with  the  hydrofluate  paper,  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  good  print  in  half  an  hour  of 
unsteady  sun,  while  with  a  paper  prepared  with 
the  tartaric  acid  solution  of  the  oxiile,  it  gave 
an  equally  good  impression  in  less  than  five 
minutes  of  the  same  intermitting  sunshine,  in¬ 
dicating  thus  a  difference  of  sensitiveness  of  G 
to  1  in  favour  of  the  tartrate.  The  rationale  of 
this  process  is  the  reduction  of  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  uranium  U  2  0  3,  on  those  parts  ot  tlie  paper 
exposed  to  the  solar  influence,  to  a  lower  state 
of  oxidation,  the  protoxide  U  0,  the  salts  of 
which  have  the  property  of  forming  with  the 
soluble  alkaline  ferridcyanidcs  a  rich  chocolate 
bro  wn  precipitate,  while  the  salts  of  the  scsipii- 
oxide  are  destitute  of  this  reaction.  Hence  the 
brown  deposit  on  the  parts  of  the  picture  ou 
which  the  sun  has  been  allowed  to  act  when  the 
developing  solution  is  applied,  and  the  absence 
of  any  such  appearance  on  those  parts  which 
have  been  protected  from  his  influence.  As  to 
the  manipulatory  details  of  this  process,  the 
paper  (Canson’s  is  what  I  have  used),  should  be 
floated  on  the  solution  of  nitrate,  tartrate,  or 
other  salt  used,  in  a  dark  room  and  hung  up 
there  to  dry,  and  then  preserved  from  light  in  a 
portfolio.  If  carefully  secluded  from  light  it 
appears  to  keep  well.  After  exposure  for  the 
proper  time  under  the  negative,  there  is  in  some 
cases  scarcely  any  visible  impression,  while  in 
other  cases,  particularly  when  using  the  tartaric 
acid  solution,  I  have  found  the  impression  very 
distinguishable  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  shade, 
although  still  quite  faint. 

“  The  development  is  best  conducted  by  float¬ 
ing  it,  anything  like  rubbing  the  picture  being 
very  objectionable.  I  use  a  quite  strong  solution 
of  the  red  prussiate,  but  if  kept  from  daylight 
and  any  sediment  occasionally  poured  off,  and 
more  of  the  red  prussiate  added  if  it  becomes 
weakened,  it  will  serve  for  a  good  many  develop¬ 
ments. 

“  When  the  picture  has  fully  come  out,  which 
is  generally  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes  at  the 
very  most,  it  is  removed  from  the  developing 
bath,  placed  in  cold  water,  and  washed  very 
gently  for  a  few  minutes,  the  water  being  fre¬ 
quently  changed  till  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  yellow 
tinge  from  the  dissolved  red  prussiate.  The 
picture  is  then  drained  from  the  water,  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  dried  iir  the. 
dark,  and  the  process  is  complete. 


“During  every  stage  of  this  [.riiro-,  froiri  tli 
first  pi'eparatiiMi  (>f  t he  paper  till  the  ■’oiuidiqio 
of  the  jheture,  except  wlieii  uiidi-r  ih-  in-aitiv. 
in  the  i)ressure'frauie,  itshoubl  h-‘  In  ,  d  e.uffhll 
seeludcd  from  light,  for,  though  lol  q.  livatef 
susceptible  of  injury  from  a  st rage iine  ra'\^t 
the  calotype  |)aper,  or  as  this  saimf  paje  r  wllr- 
employed  with  some  of  the  dev.  lopi-r=  I  sha 
afterwards  describe,  it  will  be  soon  found  tlia 
neglect  of  such  precaution,  at  any  stag.-,  will  h 
likely  to  affect  unhivourably  the  fii.a!  ri-^idt.  I 
is  well  also  to  mention,  that  in  this  pron  -s  mi 
only  do  we  cease  to  gain,  but  the  print  iriay  b 
seriously  damaged  b}'  too  long  expo- are  in  th 
pressunj-frame,  the  ])arts  which  <night  to  liav 
been  the  darkest  assuming,  in  this  case  (;i^  tin- 
dry  after  the  development),  a  sort  s>f  oi  hri-y  u 
clayey  appearance,  <[nite  di-structi  veofallln  ;iiit  \ 
This,  the  only  dillicultv  attrmding  the  pro.-es; 
is  not  however  V(‘ry  diflicnlt  to  avoiil,  at  a 
events  after  one  or  two  trials,  which  m.iy  b 
made  by  small  slips  of  pre])aied  papi-r,  aii 
the  results  of  this  process,  when  w<‘ll  eoiidii«g"i 
are  for  many  j)urposes  (copi('s  of  smilptur'  f- 
instance),  of  a  very  pleasing  kind.  1  may  'tati 
as  one  recommendation  of  this  process,  that  an 
brown  stains  left  by  it  on  the  lingers  or  els- 
where  are  at  once  removeable  by  a  little  wcu 
ammonia,  or  soap  and  water. 

“  There  remains  but  one  class  of  uranic  pin 
togranhsto  be  described,  namely,  that  obtaiin- 
when  we  develop  with  a  salt  of  silver  or  gol 
(or  platinum  ?).  This  class  may  be  made  to  prii 
much  more  rapidly  than  our  ordinary  silvi 
printing  process,  apj)roaching  sometimes  mm 
nearly  to  the  calotype  development  in  this  r> 
spect.  We  get  the  minutest  details  with  gre: 
fidelity,  and  the  picture  is  effectually  fixed  b 
simple  fresh  hyposulphite  solution,  with  a  goc 
colour  in  many  cases  (at  all  ev'ents  as  may  1 
seen  in  the  exhibition),  or  by  ammonia,  whit 
will  be  considered  an  advantage  by  those  \vl 
hold  the  hyposulphite  an  enemy  to  durabilit 
Different  shades  of  colour  arc  jiroduced  accon 
ing  to  different  solvent  acids  and  different  detail 
I  have  got  a  gool  black,  perfectly  like  that 
an  engraving,  by  the  nitrate  of  uranic  oxid 
developed  by  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  (or  pla 
nitrate),  and  fixed  by  plain  hyposulphite  wit! 
out  any  colouring  bath.  One  in  the  Exhihitf 
was  so  manipulated  in  klay  last,  and  still  shov 
no  signs  of  decay.  I  have  also  obtained  prin 
of  blackish  grey,  or  red  grey,  changing  into  pn 
grey,  by  exposure  to  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshin 
by  preparing  and  developing  in  the  same  w; 
and  fixing  by  a  weak  ammonial  solution. 

“  I  have  experimented  with  uranium  deveh 
ment  on  a  considerable  variety  of  the  urai 
oxide  salts.  I  name  the  following :  nitra 
hydrochlorate,  oxalate,  formiate,  benzoate,  h 
drofluate,  succinate,  tartrate,  ammonio-acetai; 
and  citrate,  v/hich  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  co 
venient  salt.  The  uranic  oxide  dissolving 
the  citric  acid  solution  with  remarkable  ead 
and  the  silver  salts  which  result  from  t!| 
mutual  decomposition  being  insoluble,  ma 
in  some  respects,  be  a  convenience.  T| 
nitrate  and  the  tartrate,  among  others,  gi' 
very  pleasing  results.  On  paper  prepared  wi  | 
the  uranic  nitrate  solution,  (the  strength  beii 
40  to  50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,)  j 
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tained  a  very  distinct  copy  from  a  coiiodion 
gative,  developing  by  nitrate  of  silver,  after 
teen  seconds’  exposure  to  sunshine,  or  con- 
lerably  better  filled  up  by  ten  seconds  of 
posure,  by  adding  to  tlie  nitrate  of  silver 
;veloper  a  small  quantity  of  the  proto-sulphate 
iron  solution  with  acetic  acid,  or  of  gallic  and 
etic  acid  mixed.  The  silver,  with  proto- 
Iphate,  or  other  proto-salt  of  iron  solution, 
iplied  to  a  longer  exposed  paper  gives  a 
!ry  intense  deeply-printed  black.  Impressions 
ferns  have  been  developed  on  the  uranic 
rtrate  paper,  after  exposure  to  gas-light,  not 
ly  hy  silver  solutions,  but  b_y  the  ferrid- 
anide,  and  as  this  latter  developer  requires 
e  action  to  have  gone  on  much  farthc.-r  before 
ly  very  decided  symptoms  of  action  are  per- 
ived,  this  tartrate  paper  might  perhaps  prove 
nsitive  enough  to  be  available  for  the  camera, 
'e  saw  already  that  the  tartrate  was  much 
ore  sensitive  to  light  than  the  nitrate,  and  I 
spect  that  some  of  the  other  salts  possess  yet 
•eater  sensitiveness.  I  have  not  yet  got  the 
omide  and  iodide  brought  fully  to  proof,  but 
intend  giving  them  a  trial  with  collodion  and 
bumen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  observe 
li ether  the  action  of  light  on  the  different 
anic  salts  bears  any  relation  to  that  on  the 
Its  of  silver,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable, 
ferric  oxide  with  the  corresponding  acids ; 
it  the  most  interesting  relations  remaining  to 
:  examined  is  perhaps  the  action  of  the  dilfer- 
itly  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  the 
anium  salts.  I  have  not  yet  been  able,  from 
ant  of  convenience  and  apparatus,  to  come  to 
ly  very  decided  conclusion  as  to  these  actions, 
it  it  is  very  important  that  a  minute  investi- 
ition  should  be  made  of  the  relative  suscepti- 
lities  of  the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
all  substances  which  give  any  promise  of 
ling  sufficiently  sensitive  for  use  in  the  camera, 
very  one  is  aware  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
presenting  foliage  in  laudscapes  is  owing  to 
le  unequal  actions  of  the  higher  and  lower 
irtions  of  the  spectrum  on  the  silver  salts,  and 
is  only  by  the  systematic  prosecution  of  such 
iquiries  as  we  allude  to,  that  we  may  hope  to 
it  upon  some  substance  more  equally  acted 
Don  by  the  differently  coloured  rays,  or  acted 
1  sufficiently  by  the  green  rays,  to  enable  us 
I  work  with  them  by  themselves. 


HOTOGRAPHIC  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

T  a  meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society, 
a  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th  ultimo,  a  paper 
I  as  read  on  a  phenomenon  which  really  seems 
;)  incredible  that  were  it  not  for  the  very 
umeious  and  high  authorities  who  have  given 
ithentic  accounts  of  the  several  occurrences, 
e  should  hesitate  to  lay  the  following  abstract, 
noted  from  the  Athenaum,  before  our  readers  : — 
On  the  Photographic  Effects  of  Lightning  f  by 
ndr^s  Poey,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
[avanna.  The  first  (though  not  the  earliest) 
nthentic  mention  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
^as  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1786,  who 
•equently  stated  that  about  twenty  years  pre- 
ious,  a  man,  who  was  standing  opposite  a  tree 
lat  had  just  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  had 
n  his  breast  an  exact  representation  of  that 


tree.  A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  on  the  2Gth  of  Augu.st, 
1853  ; — ‘A  little  girl  was  standing  at  a  window, 
before  which  was  a  young  maple  tree ;  after  a 
brilliant  flash  of  lightning  a  complete  image  of 
the  tree  was  found  imprinted  on  her  body.  This 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.’  M.  Ras- 
pail,  in  1855,  has  also  mentioned  another 
instance ; — He  says,  that  a  boy  climbed  a  tree 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  a  bird’s  nest,  the  tree 
was  struck,  and  the  boy  thrown  upon  the 
ground — on  his  breast  the  image  of  the  tree, 
with  the  bird  and  nest  on  one  of  its  branches, 
appeared  very  plainly.  Sig.  Orioli,  a  learned 
Italian,  brought  before  the  Scientific  Congress, 
at  Naples,  the  following  four  cases  of  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  lightning  : — In  September,  1825, 
lightning  struck  the  foremast  of  the  brigantine 
St.  Buon  Servo,  in  the  Bay  of  Arriero  ;  a  sailor 
sitting  under  the  mast  was  struck  dead,  and  on 
his  back  was  found  an  impression  of  a  horse-shoe 
similar,  even  in  size,  to  one  fixed  at  the  mast¬ 
head.  On  another  occasion,  a  sailor,  standing 
in  a  similar  position,  had  on  the  left  of  his  breast 
tire  impression  of  a  number  44,  with  a  dot  be¬ 
tween  the  two  figures,  being  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  a  number  44  that  was  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  masts.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
1836,  a  young  man  was  found  struck  by 
lightning — he  had  on  a  girdle  with  some  gold 
coins  in  it,  these  were  imprinted  on  his  skin  in 
the  same  manner  they  were  placed  in  the  girdle, 
thus  a  series  of  circles  with  one  point  of  contact 
were  plainly  visible.  The  fourth  case  happened 
in  1847.  An  Italian  lady,  of  Lugano,  was  sit¬ 
ting  near  a  window  during  a  thunderstorm,  and 
perceived  the  commotion,  but  felt  no  injury ; 
but  a  flower  which  happened  to  be  in  the  path 
of  the  electric  current  was  perfectly  reproduced 
on  her  leg,  and  there  it  remained,  permanently. 
Mr.  Poey  concluded  this  part  of  his  paper  by  an 
instance  mentioned  by  him  in  his  ‘  Memoir  on 
Lightning  Storms  in  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.’  On  the  24th  of  July,  1852,  a  poplar 
tree,  in  a  coffee  plantation,  being  struck  by 
lightning,  on  one  of  the  large  dry  leaves  was 
found  an  exact  representation  of  some  pine 
trees  that  lay  at  the  distance  of  339  metres 
(367  yards  9  inches).  As  to  the  theoretical  ex¬ 
planation  of  lightning  impressions,  Mr.  Poey 
thinks  that  they  are  produced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  electric  images  obtained  by  Moser, 
Riess,  Karsten,  Grove,  Fox  Talbot,  and  others, 
either  by  statical  or  dynaiuical  electricity  of 
different  intensity.  The  fact  that  impressions 
are  made  through  garments  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  remember  that  their  rough  texture 
does  not  prevent  the  lightning  passing  through 
them  with  the  impression  it  has  received  ;  to 
corroborate  this  view,  Mr.  Poey  mentioned  an 
instance  of  lightning  failing  down  a  chimney 
and  passing  into  a  trunk,  in  which  was  found 
an  inch  depth  of  soot,  which  must  have  passed 
through  the  wood  itself.” 


ERRATUM. 

In  Mr.  Lyte’s  Meta-gelatine  Process  (page 
64) — in  the  proportions  given  for  combining  the 
syrup  the  quantity  of  |honey  is  stated  as  two 
drs.  by  weight,  it  should  have  been  four  drs. 
by  weight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NAITIRALLY 
COLO  URED  PHOTOORAITIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
PlbOtographic  Journal. 

Deak  Siu, — Notwithstanding  the  perfection  to 
which  we  have  arrived  in  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  within  a  few  years,  1  cannot  but 
regret  the  almost  entire  absence,  to  all  appearance,  of 
any  original  research  into  the  phenomena — pliysical 
aird  chemical — which  are  involved  in  the  production 
of  those  pictures.  Our  jJhotograpliic  artists,  armed 
with  a  good  camera  obscura,  and  supplied  with  choice 
chemicals,  have  but  to  master  the  dillicidties  of 
manipulation  (they  are  not  mairj’’)  and  results  are 
obtained  which,  proving  satisfactory,  render  them 
content  to  work  on  without  furtlicr  incpiiry. 

In  looking  over  the  Exhibition  of  the  London 
Photographic  Societj’’,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
equally  with  the  truth  and  the  “  untruth”  of  pho- 
tograjDhy.  Beautiful  as  are  the  pictures  which  the 
photographers  are  exhibiting,  any  student  of  nature 
must  discover  the  failure  of  the  art  in  producing 
correct  representations  of  coloured  oljects.  In 
1840,  M.  Biot  writes  : — “The  hope  to  reconcile  not 
only  the  intensity,  but  the  tints  of  the  chemical 
impressions  produced  by  radiations,  with  the 
colours  from  which  these  radiations  emanate,  is  an 
illusion  and  in  1857  the  French  philosopher  might 
almost  have  written  the  same  words,  if  he  formed 
his  judgment  from  the  pictures  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  world.  I  have  ever  expressed  my 
opinion  that  the  chemical  impressions  produced  by 
the  radiations  from  coloured  surfaces,  might  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  lights  which  belong  to 
tliosc  surfaces, — that,  for  example,  the  photographic 
picture  which  should  represent  a  person  in  robings 
involving  the  coloui's  yellow,  green,  blue,  red  and 
violet,  should,  by  its  lights,  middle  to)ies,  and 
shadows,  faithfully  convey  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  a  sense  of  brightness  and  obscurity  cor¬ 
responding  truly  with  those  coloured  radiations. 

All  exaniiiiation  of  this  problem  naturally  oiiciis 
upon  another — Is  it  possible  to  produce  photographs 
in  all  the  beauty  of  native  colouration  ?  Can  we 
not  enlist  a  few  earnest  enquirers  in  this  direction? 
The  jirobabilities  of  success  may  be  remote,  but  the 
reward  of  such  a  discovery  would  be  great.  How¬ 
ever,  if  such  an  investigation  did  not  result  in  the 
discovery  of  a  sensitive  surface  which  would  give 
coloured  images,  it  would  teach  us  how  to  reconcile 
the  tones  of  a  photographic  picture  more  nearly  to 
the  tints  of  nature. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Herschel  obtained 
coloured  impressions  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  that 
Becquerel  procured  coloured  pictures  by  the  camera 
obscura  of  geological  maps  and  the  like ;  that 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  exhibited  his  naturally 
coloured  pictures,  and  taught  us  how  to  obtain 
them. 

My  own  experience  enables  me  to  state,  that 
under  some  circumstances  the  chloride  of  silver  ^vill 
become  coloured  by  a  coloured  ray ;  that  the  fluoride 
of  silver  frequently  exhibits  the  phenomena  of 
colour;  and  that  the^salts  of  barytes  possess  peculiar 
colorific  properties.  (See  Itesearches  on  Light,  2nd 
edition.) 

With  iodide  and'chloride  of  silver  the  photographer 
appears  conteirted,  and  certainly  those  salts  answer 
the  ends  of  producing  the  best  of  the  photographs 
which  we  now  see.  Something  more  than  this  is 
desired,  and  with  the  hope  of  enlistiiig  some  young 
and  earnest  photographer  in  this  line  of  research 
I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

What  appears  desirable  is  that  experiments  should 
be  made  by  receiving  impressions  of  a  great  variety 


of  coloured  surfai-c-;  of  rh<  ■  .nir’ <-ui  •in  pi... In.  id  | 
dilferciit  chemical  agent;-.,  and  of  dl  iiml.ii  <  nloui 
upon  dagucrrcol ype  jilaic.s  )ij.  |.i.  •  dq.  all  Know 

methods  ami  niodilicatloii  •  of  th  .o  .  i  ..o  .  ld..i  nlat' 
papers  made  with  dill'crcni  idif  ri  1  .  on  i  .dulyil 

papers  into  whiidi  .salts  other  than  tii*-  ei  lin  o  y  on  | 
enter,  and  on  collodion  plat.  -  v.ol.  1  .is  nnicli  | 
posidblc  in  their  fdicinical  (di..ra-  t  .  . 

d'hcre  i.s  something  eh  li;>l  *  f.d  in  pu.  l.i'-in;'  a  go. 

I  photograph,  out  there  is  :  oiiieiliiuy  f.  '■  omi  s.itibl 
ing  in  making  a  di;  eovery  which  sh.dl  ;  t'vaiiee  tl 
art.  To  make  discoverle.s  w;  mm!  v,  ,dl.  out  of  t. 
beaten  track,  and  the  more  divei  g.-nt  tin-  roa.|>  m, 
be  along  which  investigators  (dm  se  t.,  ire.el,  t 
greater  will  be  the  prospect  of  a  full  soluli.ai  oft 
problems  which  1  have  venturi  i!  to  indi.  ate. 

1  am,  sir,  3'our  Ne., 

JtUBKltT  HFN 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchetl 
Thotog  rap  h  ic  J  mi  rn  u  1. 

Sir, — T  should  feel  obliged  by  yotir  permission 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ]»hotographic  art  am' 
mentsforthe  forthcoming  .Art  Treasures  Exhibitii 
The  first  olBidal  announcement  to  photogrupliei 
that  such  an  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  was  nuuli) 

I  believe,  on  thedlst  ofFeltruary,  through  the  Lmd 
Photographic  Journal.  That  aimoiincenieni  detin  ; 
the  I'tith  of  March  as  the  last  dtiy  for  reeehai 
contributions.  'Twenty-three  days  are  consequen  , 
allotted  for  the  production,  framing,  i»aekiug,  ii)| 
transmission  of  specimens ;  and  forty-live  days,  j 
till  the  1st  of  l\Iay,  to  arrange  them  after  r.-cei : 
'Ihese  forty-live  days  represent  official  nianageiue  ;  | 
and  resemlde  the  six  weary  miles  from  Balaklava,  i  i 
much  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  the  entire  ]>  j 
sage  from  Southampton  to  the  Crimea.  Why  d  { 
photogr.ai)hers  to  be  deprived  of  their  pictures  forty-1  1 
days  before,  and  longer  than  they  are  nec^ded  ?  \V 
are  28  days  only  allowed  or  considered  uecessaiy  i  i 
the  production  of  specimens  to  represent,  material  i 
the  photogr.aphic  art  of  to-day,  on  so  important  i 
occasion?  The  council  may  desire  few  photogi’ap  i 
be  careless  about  their  quality,  or  receive  i  i 
contributions  ol  but  a  favoured  few ;  but  on  o|  • 
other  than  one  of  these  grounds,  the  arrangeim '  i 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  anomalous.  It  mi' 
naturally  be  su2)posed  that  with  the  stimulus  ol  sr. 
an  exhibition,  great  exertion  would  be  made  to  fii* 
and  truly  represent  the  art,  and  that  special  labi| 
would  be,  in  many  instances,  undertaken  for  1 1 
purpose  :  photographers,  especially  amateurs,  do  r 
keep  their  best  efforts  prepared  for  every  emergen  ! 
In  many  public  exhibitions  of  note,  too  little  ti  1 
has  been  allowed  for  preparation ;  but  on  this  occa.si ;  i 
with  greater  need  of  time,  less  than  usual  has  b<  I 
allowed.  Beyond  this  inconsiderate  restriction, 
notice  contains  a  recommendation  and  a  stii)ulat) 
not  less  injurious  and  objectionable.  The  fi 
that  white  mounts  should  be  used  for  every  pict 
Now  apart  from  the  disagi’eeable  uniformity  <  ■ 
large  number  of  white  mounts  being  collected 
gether,  it  is  well  known  to  artists  that,  in  m  i 
cases  where  colour  is  concerned,  and  in  a  g  < 
number  of  instances  where  it  is  not,  a  white  mo  <  . 
is  ill  suited  for  the  purposes  of  display,  and  ihi.  i 
tinted  one  is  in  all  respects  superior.  It  certai*' 
appears  singular  that  the  committee  should  recc  ; 
mend  v/hat  experience  has  proved  to  be  wrong  1  >  i 
stipulation  is,  that  every  picture  is  to  be  forward  i 
to  Loudon  for  examination.  It  is  certainly  pnj'  i 
evident  that  the  Manchester  committee  write  thi  • 
selves  swamped  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  i(l 
incapable  of  proceeding  further  by  themselves ;  t  i 

*  We  announced  the  intended  exhioition  a  week  earlier  t(i 
thejourual  here  mentione  l. — Eu.  L  iS:  M.  P.  J.  | 
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surely  they  might  have  devised  some  less  expensive 
expedient  of  sifting,  than  that  which  declares  it 
necessary  that  Manchester  and  Liverpool  pictures, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  North  of  England,  should 
be  sent  to  London  to  be  accredited  and  then  returned. 
No  ministerial  mismanagement  ever  equalled  this, 
indeed  I  should  think  nothing  on  record,  save  that 
chronicled  in  Gotham,  of  the  cow  dragged  to  the 
house-top  to  eat  the  grass  which  should  have  been 
cut  and  thrown  down. — Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  B. 

Manchester.  March  21, 1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

SiE, — I  find  upon  reference  that  Letters  Patent 
were  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Urie,  of  Glasgow  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  bearing  date  2l)th  Feb.  1854,  unless 
the  said  grant  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  by  reason 
of  the  nonpayment  of  the  requisite  stamp  duties,  viz. 
at  the  expiration  of  the  third  and  seventh  years,  in 
which  instance  the  invention  would  become  public 
I)roperty.  The  inventor  claims  “  a  mode  of  coloring 
or  tinting  the  backs  of  photographic  pictures  on 
glass,  and  a  mode  of  producing  in  them  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  relief,  by  placing  a  black,  opaque,  or  other 
back-ground  on  the  back  of  the  plate;”  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  invention  is  altogether  so  very 
questionable  that  any  opinion  other  than  that  of  a 
Court  of  Law  would  be  ot  scarcely  any  use  to  your 
correspondent,  or  I  should  have  been  qirompted  to 
have  offered  mine. 

I  am  yours  respectfully. 

Ignis  via  et  Nunquam  Animus. 
Manchester,  March  lOt/i,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Elliott,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  nitrate  bath  I  use  is  in  a  very 
slight  degree  acid ;  and  that  I  used  collodion  made 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  which  was  given  in 
“  Notes  and  Queries”  about  three  months  ago,  by  Dr. 
Diamond,  and  which  I  find  sufficiently  negative  for  out- 
of-door  practice,  more  especially  in  the  process  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover ;  and  for  positives  I  know 
of  none  superior.  I  should  suppose  that  any  of  the 
collodions  generally  used  would  answer  equally  well ; 
but  of  this,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak  positively.  As 
regards  the  dryness  of  the  plates,  treated  in  the  way 
I  treat  them,  I  find  that  they  are,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  week,  in  the  slightest  degree  adhesive,  or  perhaps 
sticky  is  the  proper  word,  and  to  this,  I  conclude,  is 
to  be  attributed  their  retaining  sensitiveness  so 
thoroughly,  for  even  after  a  fortnight  I  find  they  are 
as  sensitive  as  collodion  used  fresh.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  crystallization  has 
i  commenced  on  the  surface,  aud  they  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  photographic  purposes,  although 
perfectly  sensitive ;  but  as  a  week  seems  long  enough 
to  me  I  do  not  care  much  about  the  matter.  What 
particuLir  advantage  can  accrue  from  the  plates 
being  absolutely  dry,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  surely 
they  are  not  to  be  handled,  or  subjected  to  any  other 
I  rude  treatment.  I  consider,  that  having  found 
I  they  ivill  retain  perfect  sensitiveness,  sufficient  dry- 
j  ness  for  any  requisite  purpose,  and  that  there  is  not 
i  any  risk  of  failure,  nothing  better  is  required ;  and  I 
(believe  that  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition 
jto  photography. 

j  ^  I  would  wish  to  add,  that  I  think  it  safer  when 
1  first  beginning  the  development,  not  to  add  more  than 
1  two  drolls  of  silver  to  one-third  of  an  ounce,  of  the 
I  pyrogallic,  as  if  much  exposed  discoloration  of  the 
j  picture  might  probably  ensue ;  and  after  the  positive  ■ 
is  well  out,  to  add  five  or  six  drops  more  of  the  silver 
I  to  strengthen  the  negative.  And  I  have  found  that ! 
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five  minutes’  exposure  produces  a  positive,  and  seven 
minutes  a  good  negative,  in  sunny  weather. 

I  last  week  took  out  seven  plates,  and  every  one 
turned  out  excellent,  a  circum.stance  never  attending 
any  other  preservative  process  in  my  hands.  And 
where  distilled  water  is  obliged  to  be  used,  it  may 
be  worth  knowing  that  the  same  dish  of  water  will 
serve  for  many  plates— a  dozen,  without  any  ill  con¬ 
sequences  ;  and  as  after  being  in  the  dish  they  are 
well  washed,  the  sugar  does  not  become  in  any  way 
deteriorated,  I  nevertheless  occasionally  filter  the 
solution,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure. 

Trusting  I  have  given  the  information  desired  by 
Mr.  Elliott, — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  MERRITT. 

Maidstone,  March  5th,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  a.nd  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  formula  given  in  your  foot  note  of  the  last 
number  but  one  in  the  Journal,  that  I  imagine  you 
will  be  able  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  some  of  my 
photographic  friends  have  been  unable  to  explain. 

The  first  plate,  11  X  9,  prepared  by  this  formula, 
was  as  fine  a  negative  as  I  could  desire  to  possess. 
The  next,  prepared  four  days  after  from  the  same 
batch  of  collodion,  presented  the  same  aiipearance 
that  has  harrassed  me  more  or  less  for  the  last  two 
years,  viz. ; — that  while  wet,  the  blacks  are  even 
enough ;  but  so  soon  as  it  dries,  the  sky  and  all  the 
black  parts  split  up  into  minute  cracks,  presenting 
all  the  reticulated  appearance  of  a  cobweb,  or  rather 
fine  crape.  As  Mr.  Fitt  suggested  it  might  arise 
from  the  presence  of  water,  I  procured  ether  and 
spirit  as  nearly  anhydrous  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
insomuch  that  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
amount  of  bromide  to  dissolve  in  it. 

I  have  tried  every  variety  of  pyroxyline,  and  im¬ 
mersing  the  plate  whilst  the  collodion  was  yet  moist 
and  nearly  dry,  but  the  same  effect  most  frequently 
ensues.— -I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

CHARLES  COREY. 

5,  Slater  Street,  Liverpool, 

17th  March,  1857. 

[There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  somewhat 
similar  appearance  to  the  one  mentioned  above  may 
be  iiroduced.  The  most  likely  cause  is  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  collodion,  introduced  with  the  ether 
or  alcohol.  At  first  this  might  not  he  sufficient  to 
interfere,  but,  after  being  used  once  or  twice,  the 
ether  and  alcohol  evaporating  would  leave  more  and 
more  water  until  the  exact  appearance  complained  of 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  employ  the  alcohol  and  ether  nearly  anhydrous. 
The  ether  should  be  washed,  and  then  re-rectified 
from  dry  caustic  potassa  to  deprive  it  of  the 
water  which  is  introduced  by  washing ;  this  is  most 
likely  the  means  by  which  water  enters  collodion,  as 
few  hut  the  most  respectable  aud  largest  firms  take 
the  trouble  to  purify  the  ether  in  this  way.  The 
alcohol  should  be  made  nearly  absolute  by  rectification 
from  pure  caustic  lime. 

Another  cause  is  the  employment  of  an  insufficient 
amount  of  alcohol,  as  then,  if  there  is  the  slightest  de¬ 
lay  between  coating  the  plate  and  immersing  it  in  the 
bath,  the  film  dries  and  produces  lines  across  the  plate. 

If,  also,  the  collodion  be  nearly  anhydrous,  and 
the  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol  are  correct,  a 
somewhat  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  allowing 
either  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  to  elapse  between 
coating  and  immersion  ;  in  the  former  instance  the 
coating  will  be  thin  and  irregular,  aud  the  iodide  of 
silver  will  be  almost  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the 
film  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  xyloidin  will  be  partially 
precipitated  by  the  water  in  the  bath,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  no  adhesion  to  the  plate. 
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rile  cause  first,  allmleil  to  is  by  far  tlie  most  ])ro- 
b;i')leone;  and,  notwit listaiulin''  our  cori'espondcni 
luis  tm-ned  liis’  attention  to  tliut  point,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  appearance  is  so  similar  to  wliat  would 
be  produced  by  ti  little  water,  that  we  are  incline<l  to 
suspect  its  being  the  true  cause  in  this  case. — 
El).  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  TJditor  of  the  Liver2^ool  and  Manchester 
Photograjihic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  commencing  this  note  of  enquiry,  I  feel, 
from  the  patience  you  have  exhibited  in  the  exiilicit 
information  you  have  given  through  the  medium  of 
your  photographic  paper,  that  apology  for  the  liberty 
I  have  taken  is  unnecessary,  and  but  a  point  in 
etiquette.  You  ■null,  therefore,  I  trust,  connive  at 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  address  you. 

I  should  feel  especially  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
explain  in  your  Journal,  the  cause  and  remedy  for  an 
annoyance  to  which  I  have  been  subjected  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  viz. — that  of  innumerable  .stains, 
of  a  blight  green,  or  rather  blue  tint,  very  in¬ 
tense,  and  which  to  me  in  many  instances  appear  to 
have  shewn  themselves  on  the  withdrawal  of  tlie 
plate  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  (positive)  bath.  On 
giving  to  the  developing  solution,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  developing,  a  rapid  motion,  I  have  found  that 
frequently  the  stains  were  not  so  local  or  situated  in 
patches,  as  was  the  case  wlien  such  motion  to  the 
fluid  was  not  given ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  green 
tint  was  evenly  spread  tliroughout  the  whole  picture, 
as  well  on  the  back  ground  as  on  the  object. 

In  all  cases  where  the  said  stains  exist,  the  part 
is  considerably  more  transparent  than  it  should  be. 

I  feel  certain  no  fault  exists  in  washing  the  plates 
after  development,  as  that  I  have  done  copiously 
and  in  the  extreme  without  better  success. 

The  annoyance  made  its  appearance  whilst  I  was 
using  the  very  same  chemicals,  and  manipulating  with 
the  same  care  which  I  had  exercised  when  I  ob¬ 
tained  very  good  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  whole  of  the  chemicals  I  have  changed  and 
obtained  from  different  establishments  time  after 
time,  but  with  the  same  failure. 

I  have  conversed  Avith  many  photographers,  all 
of  whom  declare  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
existence,  and  of  course  of  the  cause  and  remedy,  of 
green  patches.  I  have  also  obtained  books  adver¬ 
tised  in  your  -Journal,  which  treat  of  failures,  stains, 
&c.,  but  they  speak  not  of  green  stains. 

Your  kind  attention  will  extremely  oblige, 

Sir,  yours  obediently, 

WM,  THOMPSON. 

[Neither  we,  nor  any  of  our  photographic  friends, 
have  ever  met  with  the  annoyance  here  complained 
of.  From  the  little  apparent  connection  between 
the  cause  of  the  stains  and  the  purity  of  the  che¬ 
micals,  we  are  inclined  to  think  some  of  the  formulae 
are  at  fault,  and  perhaps  were  tliey  forwarded  we  could 
at  once  q)oint  out  the  source  of  error.  Yfe  insert 
the  letter,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


Owing  to  the  continued  increase  of  advertisements 
we  intend  to  give  four  additional  pages  of  matter  in 
our  next  publication.  A  permanent  increase  of  our 
space  is  under  consideration. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  W.  Forster  (Whitehaven.)  —  Our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  interesting  letter  is  in  type,  and  will 
appear  in  our  next  iiublication. 

A  Subscriber.— 1.  Photographs  for  the  microscope 
are  obtained  either  by  using  a  lens  of  a  short  focus, 
and  removing  the  object  to  a  considerable  distance 


(iff,  or  by  copying  the  picture  lir-,t  oiciuni  1,  uud  then 
re-copying  this  in  tlie  camera,  tliii:  f.  .Iiicii,./ 
gradually;  the  objoctimi  to  the  form,  r  im  l.'  is  that 
unless  the  atmosjiliere  is  very  chair,  the  bnlliaiicv  nf 
the  picture  is  likely  to  .ulfer,  whib  t  in  tin-  latter  i-use 
the  sharpness  is  injured  euch  time  of  copying ;  either 
method  may  he  used  aceording  to  the  subject;  the 
focus  should  in  all  cases  be  aseeriained  hy  m.  aii^  of 
a  lens.  •-!.  So  long  as  the  devchqiing  olutioii  in  the 
collodio-albumen  ju'oeess  kiaqis  colourles-.  and  clear, 
it  will  serve  to  dcvcloin-  the  piciur.  g  bat  we  couless 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  mak>'  the  same 
mixture  of  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  i«erve  for 
more  than  one  plate. 

An  Amateur. — .4dd  a  little  of  your  solutiori  of 
chloride  of  gold  (one  or  two  drojis),  and  it  will  give 
you  the  desired  effect.  l\lind  and  jiour  l.h'  diition  of 
gold  into  tlie  hyposulphite  wiili  con  -taiit  sLining; 
the  black  jirecijiitate  yon  nieiiiioii  i'  (hnioilc  s  owing 
to  tlie  hypo  having  been  poured  into  the  gold. 

Charles  W. — Cadmium  will  answer  heter  than 
silver  for  removing  the  colour  from  collodion,  hut  if 
iodide  of  cadmium  wore  employed  in  tin;  lirst  iii>iaiica 
you  would  never  have  any  liheialimi  of  iodine. 

ArEUTURE. — A  1  inch  aperture  is  too  lar/e  for 
ordinary  use  witli  a  ll-incli  hi’id-capa  lens  whatever 
may  lie  its  diameter;  try  I  an  inch. 

Xylo. — It  is  very  evident  that  light  gels  into  tic; 
eamera.  Ihuuove  the  lens,  and  after  having  in¬ 
serted  the  ])late-liold(:r  take  the  camera  into  thi;  open 
air  and  look  into  it.  (of  course  preventing  side  light 
from  cnteiing  tlie  eye  by  means  of  a  cloth),  you  will 
thus  see  where  the  hole  is,  as  it  must  be  of  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  size  to  give  such  a  mark. 

K.  L.  M. — The  acid  mixture  is  by  far  to  strong; 
try  the  formula  given  in  No.  0. 

Photo. — It  is  a  most  difficult  tldiig  for  a  beginner 
to  work  witli  a  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  hath.  Wo 
should  recommend  you,  at  aU  events  to  begin  with 
owe  faintly  acid. 

W.  B.  (Tyldesley.) — There  are  very  good  formula; 
for  positive  collodions  in  many  of  our  furnier  nimi- 
hers.  The  one  given  in  iiage  5‘-i  hy  Mr.  MXuchhm 
is  spoken  of  very  highly. 

J.  B.  (Manchester.) — Wo  have  never  used  the 
particular  make  of  chloroform  varnish  you  mention, 
but  it  must  be  vt  ry  impure  to  eat  away  the  picture. 
Try  if  it  contains  free  chlorine,  by  imtting  into  a 
bottle  of  it  a  small  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper;  if  it 
is  bleached  it  shows  that  chlorine  is  present,  wliich 
would  at  once  explain  all.  Try  the  crystal  varnish: 
if  obtained  from  a  good  maker  it  is  excellent;  or 
Taupenot’s  albumen  varnish,  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Photograijhic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Chiaroscuro,  (Birkenhead.) — You  will  find  some 
of  your  queries  answered  in  our  last  number.  For 
the  rest  we  advise  you  either  to  consult  some  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  who  would  give  you  the 
desired  information,  or  get  one  of  the  pamphlet.- 
which  treat  of  the  art. 
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'  TO  BE  SOLD, 

t  N  “ARCHER’S  REGISTERED  FOLD- 
A  INO  DEVELOPING  CAMERA,”  for  working 
Plates  up  to  9  X  7,  in  tke  open  air  ;  complete,  with 
water-tight  Baths,  Bottles,  Ac.  Equal  in  Every 
Respect  to  Nev/,  being  not  even  Soiled.  Cost 
^9  93. ;  Price,  £8  8s. 

Apply  to  Mr.T.  C.  Earl,  Photographic  Warehouse, 
40,  Broad  street,  Worcester. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
grap hie  Journal. _ _ _ _ _ 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH]  MAHO- 
A  GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRxU 
PHIC  CAIMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
4f  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  10 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
double  backs  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
1(3;  handsome  printing  frame;  all  folds  into  a_ con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  tlie  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 

street,  Liverpool. _ _ _ _ 

~  IMPORTANT  TO 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

A  MATEURS  who  have  experienced  the 
A.  difficulty  of  obtaining  Collodion  Negatives,  when 
in  the  Fields,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  New 
Portable  Developing  Box,  just  introduced,  may  now 
be  procured  at  a  moderate  cost.  This  article  en¬ 
tirely  supersedes  the  use  of  tents  or  dark  room. 

For  full  particulars  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Osborn, 
Soho  Hill,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TORN  MAWSON’S  WHOLESALE 
G  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RE¬ 
QUISITES,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application,  at 
13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Portrait  Lenses  from  20s.  each. 

Cameras  from  lOs.  e9.ch. 

Camera  Stands  from  9s.  each. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  4s.  per  oz. 

Cases  from  3s.  6d.  jr  r  doz. 

I’asse  Partout  Frames  from  2s.  per  doz. 

Collodion  in  20  oz.  and  10  oz.  bottles,  at  10s.  and  5s. 
per  bottle. 

A  Pamphlet  of  Photographic  Formulge,  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps. 

Address, — 13,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


EASY  and  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  or  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  iiowder 
colours  ivill  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over 
the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum, 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguislied  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory. 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PH0T0GE.APH1C  APPARATUS  aiOUPACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

tTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 


0^ 


FOLDING  CAME RA,withRackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  Ac. 

Neio  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application. 


WORRALL’S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES: 

In  4  oz.  bottles,  price  2s.  per  bottle.  Free  directions 
sent  Avith  each  bottle. 

Proprietors, — BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

*^HE  INVENTOR,  after  bestowing  con- 
i  siderable  labour  in  the  improvement  of  the 
above,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Vaimish  which, 
by  a  safe  and  easy  process,  transfers  the  collodion 
him  from  glass  on  to  paper,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black.  The  Proprietors  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  Photographic  Artist 
To  Amateurs,  Microscopists,  and  for  Stereoscopic 
Pictures,  the  process  will  be  found  invaluable. 

To  be  pro^cured  Avholesale  of  the  Proprietors  ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  NeAvgate- 
street,  London;  Duncan, Flockhart& Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Maavson,  Pbotograpliic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  and  retail  of  most  respect¬ 
able  dealers  in  Photographic  Chemicals  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

94,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

J&  R.  MUDD  invite  attention  to  their 
,  Photographic  Establishment,  where  can  he 
had  the  various  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and  Papers 
used  in  Photography. 

Cameras  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  latest 
improvements.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
and  Negative  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  readjf 
for  use.  Positive  Developing  Solution,  yielding  bril¬ 
liant  results. 

Plain  and  Albumenized  Papers  of  inany  kinds, 
selected  from  various  makers. 

Waxed  and  Iodized  Paper,  prepared  for  the  process 
adopted  by  J.  &  R.  Mudd  in  the  production  of  their 
pictures  lately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Carefully  prepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keep  ” 
several  AA^eeks. 

Instructions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
Collodio-Albumen  Processes. 

Positive  Sun-Printing,  and  by  Development.  Every 
precaution  adopted  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 
proofs. 

VieAvs  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Monuments, 
Machinery,  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c., 
Photographed ;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
that  high  reputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  subject 
Avhich  the  Advertisers  have  had  the  honour  to  gain. 

Paintings,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  &o., 
accurately  copied. 

J.  &  R.  Mddd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
Papers  and  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
in  the  Establishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 
only  those  materials  which,  from  experience,  they 
knoAv  to  give  the  best  results. 

Full  instructions.  Gratis,  to  all  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 
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pHOTOGLiAPHY.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
.1  enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  tlie  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-lodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  iMall. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Reaoy, 

CTEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedi’al,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
dei’hara  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devon])ort,  IMount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  ZalFer,” 
H.M  S.  St.  Jean  D'Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

C.  Fowlek,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  eaclx.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Charles 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  15d,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


A  RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI- 

-i  A  TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  bj^  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  olfered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N.B. — A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paper — requires  no 
varnishing — by  using  whichj  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  ds.  6d.  bottles,  uith 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  140,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London ;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddtson, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  aU  letters  should  be  sent. 

MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

This  collodion  has  now  been  long 

before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiai'ity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s.;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2}  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the  maker. 


.Tusi  I'ulilislnd. 

Bland  and  LoNU’S  Xew  IlluArated 

TRADE  CATAIJXiUK  ( )1'  IM  1  ■  Gt  u  ,  p  Al’lIIC 
API'ARATL'S  AND  .MATEPGAl.S  ji.ay  b.-  Imd  o« 
application,  or  in  course  of  po- 1. 

153,  FLEET  STItEET,  T.OXEnS. 

AllDLAND  i’oLNTi!  s 

WIIOLESAl.E  PIIOTOGllAl’llIC  DEIMT, 
5,  COLMORE  JtOlV,  HI  R  M I S  <i  1 1  AM . 

.lA.MES  LANCASriiP.  I'K.U'RirroR. 

The  new  LIS'I'  is  tiow  rrmly,  may  bo 
had  free  on  application,  or  hv  jiovt,  Id. 

The  TPANSl'ARENT  VARNISH,  Imig  Wn  .Uj- 
sired,  may  now  be  obtained  in  I  oz.  bottles,  fur  Is. 

L.VNCASTEK’S  COJjLODION,  not  surpausi  j  in 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  qiiickncs.s  of  action, 
<fcc.,  in  H  oz.  bottles.  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  Hd. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  F()Crs>IN(i  GLASS, 
essential  to  every  operator.  Is.,  K.  (id.,  and  2.s.  each. 

NITRATE  OE  SILVER. 

titrate  of  silver,  re-cniMnlUzM, 

■  '  perfectly  2)ure  and  free  from  NIT'KI'I'IL  Thin 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photogrnidier  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  IKHINE  A  THoRN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  A  123,  Newgate-stn  .-t,  J.ondon, 
who  are  ju’epared  to  supply  any  (piantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upw.ards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  (id.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  . . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  !)d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  tlie  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
he  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2(1. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOr;  RAPE  Y; 

Ul-  Containing  simple  and  concise  Direction-;  for 
obtaining  Pictui’es  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  tlie  ]»ro- 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  -with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thorntiiwaite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marsh^all,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London, 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

HARVEY  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 
QUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photograiihy.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  form.s 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PPIOTOGRAPHTC  JOURNAL. 


NEW  LIST  OF 


rices  for  photographic  glass. 

R.  M  E  T  T  A  M, 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Church),  LONDON,  W. 


POLISHED  SHEET. 


CRYSTAL  SHEET. 


FLATTED  CROWN. 


PATENT  PLATE. 


X  2 

X  n 
X  4: 
X  4| 


0  10 


0  3 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 
1  4 


0  3 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 
1  4 


7 

0 

7 

3 

6 


In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  particular  atten- 
a  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
equalled :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  colour 
the  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above 
miary  1st,  1857.  


TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

TESSRS.  SIMPSON,  MAULE,  and 
L  NICHOLSON,  1  and  2,  Kennington  Road, 
'JDON,  manufacture  ALL  Chemical  preparations 
d  in  Photography  on  a  large  scale,  and  can  there- 
3  supply  them  on  the  best  terms.  The  manufac- 
0  being  conducted  under  their  personal  superin- 
dence,  they  are  enabled  to  guarantee  the  purity  of 
h  preparation. _ 

’OSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

•  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
lodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
ee  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
I  Amateur  Photographers. 

luring  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  E.  has  made 
eated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
intain  the  delicacy  and  detail  tliat  has  hitherto 
racterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
isure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
lufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
itional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
tly  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
versally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

:  ducing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
ide),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
i;  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
>  ,ainty  of  action  hitherto  unequaUeL 
’rice  .9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  |  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
>ne  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 

C  t,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
7  ly  months,  thereby  euahling  small  consumers  to 
6  ct  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
li  :e  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

E  uliarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
5  n  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

['or  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
cjcentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
p  it  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
ii  uding  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
C  ms  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
pUuces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
o|.lemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
a  lering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
wlhing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

[Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  |  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

I  his  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
t(;iix  weeks ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
0  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
ii  /Inch  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

RATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Cjlodion.  W.  T.  E.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
a  ntion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  SiaNNER  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

NIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Chaeles 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8 vo,  containing  176  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post, 
free,  2s.  6d. 

Price  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 

LEICESTER. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

1  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quahty. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

rilTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  he  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  ivarranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Gd.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

KEITH’S  COLLODION  FOR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES, 

9d.per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  oz. 

Nitrate  Bath  . 8s.  Od.  per  pint. 

Developing  Solution . ..Is.  Gd.  „ 

Fixing  Ditto  ...  . Is.  Gd.  ,, 

KEITH,  in  offering  these  articles  to 
•  the  Public,  begs  to  state  that  they  are  all 
prepared  exclusively  by  himself,  and  have  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  practice  produced  the  most 
splendid  pictures.  On  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  5s.,  a  sample  case  containing  8  oz.  positive  bath, 

2  oz.  collodion,  4  oz.  developing,  4  oz.  fixing,  and  1 
oz.  black  varnish,  will  he  forwarded  to  any  address. 

Photographic  Chemicals  of  hnoion  purity. 

34,  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  LiveiTDOol :  William  Newton,  Jubilee- 
buildings,  Lord-street ;  J.  O.  Lewis,  Pembroke-place. 
Birmingham  :  E.  Mander,  Snow-hill. 

Burnley:  S.  Watson,  Standish-street. 

Glasgow:  J.  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket-street. 
Agents  wanted  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 


T:IK  LTVfiRPOOL  A\n  PIIOT.yjUAPfTK^  jnrR\’\L. 


ISTSW  LIST,  ILLTJSTL^TIlII: 

IS  NO  W  R  E  A  O  Y , 

AND  MAY  BE  II  A  D  E  II  EE,  ON  A  P  I*  L  I  C  A  T  I  O  N  T  O 

ELISHA  MANDEIl, 
PHOTOGEAPHIC  FEAME  AND  CASE  MANUFACTURE] 

No.  98,  SNOW  HIRI., 

LIL.LrilTO-II^Li:. 


OPTICIAN 

71, 


C  H  A  J)  ]\  U  11  X  , 

I  N  S  T  R  TJ  XI  E  N  T 


XI  A  K  E  11 


C.  H. 

AN  r> 

TO  n.T?.H.  PIUNCE  AEBEKT. 

L  0  R  D  -  S  T  U  E  E  T.  LIVE  R  P  0  0  I. ; 

ALBION  AV  0  R  K  S,  N  tFr  S  E  R  Y,  S  11  E  F  F  I  E  T.  B  ; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Pliotography ;  and  keeps  in  SL 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases.  Passe  Purtouts,  itc.  &c. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gi-atis,  for  which  purpn 
C.  H  .  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  llis  premises. 

O  .  R  .  EE  R  R 
PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOO 
LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

ENSES  by  all  the  best  mailers.  Cameras  of  all  dcscriptious,  ami  made  to  order. 

A  All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  i 
formulpe  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portr.aiture,  produces  iutei  j 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brlllid 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  ij 
lOs  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  Ss.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  lilms  on  drying  transpan  j 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  exxtressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yirj 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Byte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  6d.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  eitlier  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  receij 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Ilo  , 
fitted  Avith  tinted  glass. 

AVaTvE  Boom  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 

F  ORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASI 


POLISHED 


POLISHED 


COLOURED  GLASS 


INCHES. 

FLATTED 

S. 

CROWN.  PATENT 

d.  S. 

PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS. 

d.  s.  d. 

FOE  POSITIVES. 

s.  d.  On  taking  the  pii 

81  by  6^. ..whole  Plate... 
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by  df...i 

5, 

1 
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3 
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7 

9 

2 
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( especially  jireparc' 
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1 

1  » 

2 

3  » 

5 

0 

1 

8  „ 

the  purpose ) ,  no  bai 

41  by  3L..-i 

3? 

0 

9  „ 

1 

6  „ 

3 

6  „ 

1 
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is  required,  and  the 

31  by  2f  ...1 

39 
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9  „ 

of  the  picture  is  gi’t 

2i  by  2  ...i 

33 

0 

31  „ 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0  „ 

improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price 

as 

Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  lor  Eoofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and] 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CP1.OWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which 
have  made  considel’able  imxirovement. 

WAREHOUSlilS - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL! 

Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Eairlield  Cieseevit,  ai  ihe  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  bis  Ots 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool.— April  1, 1857. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WIIARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
ll  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  tlie  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
ade  by  Lerebonrs  et  Secretaii,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Boss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
ire,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townsliend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
leir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
teir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
urner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  fe. ;  also  albiimenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
dme,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
ollodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries— glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
ires,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Insti'uction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
'ocesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
anges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formuliE  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
rrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


CHEMIST, 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

&c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 


SOLE  MAKES  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including— 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make.—PEESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  tlie  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
.  and  Funnel.—GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLE  ANERS—- COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  be.  villed  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior-  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES.— Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
'•  L  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged,  Testi- 
jlnials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
Jherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

[n  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
Ltles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Fail  instructions  for  use. 
Iaution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  vrith  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
OMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall— to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

RYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

TYPO  COLOURING  BATH.— For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

-  L  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

S'YANOGEN  SOAP.— For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  .secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — - 
IICHARD  YV'.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
i  may  be  procured  of  aU  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
T  'WARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  andMessrs.  BARCLAY  &  Go.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

ILiveerool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

pNDON;^  Hoene  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baiiheee,  219.  Kegent-.>street,  Manche.‘5tee :  J.  B 
I 'CEE,  43,  Cross-streety  J,  J,  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morri.s,  2*3,  Siunmer-row. 
Iilin;  .r.  Robinson,  (55,  Gral'ton-street.  Belfast;  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Coni  Market.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood 
n  I’rinces-.stTeet  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Eiioch-square ;  John  Spkncek,  16,  Saltmarket. 
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LEICESTER. 

Photographic  chemicals, 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERLILS  of  every  des- 
ci’iption,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  CriAiiLEs 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Comliina- 
tion  of  Object  Glasses,  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  ^!)5  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  ^s.  Id.;  po.-t. 
free,  2s.  Cd. 

Price  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  i)Ost  paid. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

1ENSES,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Landscape, 
i  and  Stereoscopic. 

Cases,  Trays,  Passe-partouts,  Frames,  &c.,  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  American,  and  German  manufacture. 
CHEMICALS  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Slides  of  all  kinds. 
Albuminized  Paper  prepared  M’ith  great  care,  and 
of  uniform  quality,  10s.  per  quire;  full  size  22  x  IIR 
thick  or  thin. 

Kjng’s  Positive  Collodion.  King’s  Negative  Col¬ 
lodion.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  (id.  per  lb.  Positive 
Developing  Solution,  keeps  good  six  months,  Cd.  per 
pint,  3s.  Gd.  per  gallon. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material  at  prices  as 
low  as  any  House  in  the  trade. 

Price  Lists  on  Application. 

H.  N.  KING,  Wholesale  Photographic  Depot,  42, 
Milsom-street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


COLLODIO-ALBFMEN  PROCESS. 

T  R.  DANCER,  Opticinn,  Rl,  Cross  Street 
•J  •  IManchester,  has  PREP.VREI)  COI,L<>DIO> 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready.  Sen.sitive  Moulded  Glas 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Stere.scopi 
Plates,  Is.  Gd.  each.  Patent  Stereoscojiic  Camera 
j  for  out  door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates. 

I  the  Apparatus  and  Chemicids  required  in  Photc 
I  graphy. 

I  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photc 
graphic  Journal. 


Photography.— Messrs,  a.  marion 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
for  Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
agents  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
texture,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
ever  made. 

POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un¬ 
prepared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
super  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
waxed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
for  mounting  Proofs. 

MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
Stird  sizes* 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor¬ 
chon,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 

&C.,  &3. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
and  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Statues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un¬ 
coloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
French  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
on  glass. 

PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
London. 


AMERICAN  WHOLES.VLE  PHOTOGRAPHI 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  tlm  large 

Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  evci 
variety;  INIATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequallt 
Pattekns  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  the 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VERY  requisite  for  tlie  above  Art  mt 


Hi  be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HULME’S  DEPOT, 

U,  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGIIA: 

PRICE  LISTS  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  d  American  Gooi 


JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED  ! 

Fine  positive  collodion  of  gre 

sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brillia 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  Maddiso; 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  v 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  go 
when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a  portr 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  ha^'ing  be 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  found  vi 
simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  ta 
children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographer,  Huntingd' 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAHEHObk 
37,  3IANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  Americ 
*J  •  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisi 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establ: 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity. 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  wh 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  super 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  I 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  ’ ' 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Sc 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  I 
directions  sent  vrith  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Sc 
tion.  NEGATIA^E  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  r 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  I 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  att 
ded  to. 


Just  I’ublished,  Price  3d.,  Stamjied  Id., 

PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGIE  OF 
PHOTOG  UA PI  1 1 C  RE( » I '  I  >  ITES, 

By  J.  .1.  1‘YNE,  CUK.MI'  1'. 

03,  PICCAlJlJjLY,  (0]>])osite  Portland  Street  j  jj 
ISL\NCilKSTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graphic  Journal. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAI’HIC  DEPOT  F<rii  THE  ^ 
NOR'ni  OF  ENG I.. AND. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS  ami  AMA  , 

TEURS  will  find  it  to  their  advimlagi  to  sem 
for  R.  De  Lvcy’s  New  Price  List,  post  free. 

R.  DE  LACY,  12,  Sans  Street,  Sunderlaiul. 


.M.W 
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lOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
j  CHELTENHAM. 

■  I  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 

PhotograpMc  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
h  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  piiiest 
'ility,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
:'eign  Manufacture.  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part 
:he  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope, 
ods  to  the  value  of  L‘5  sent  carriage  free. 

Igent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo - 
phic  Journal. 

ERSHOUSeTjOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

88  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ECTRO-DFPO'SITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILYEE, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
lanufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
ads,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa- 
is  connected  with  Photography, 
llectric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
ctric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 
ole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
iter  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
tlibourhood.  _ _ _ _ 

DUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

HE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Hoeke  and 
Thoenthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
aratiis  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
.age  or  receipt  stamps. 

,.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
'Jtographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
ijness  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
^cnts  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 

'  diic  Journal. 


i  OLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEPOT, 

)  (IDEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

\  ESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c.,  Importers  of 
ich,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 

ii  .g  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
I  dears,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
r  ery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
)  ly.  Apparatus  complete,  fi'om  20s.  upwards.  A 
Jj-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &s.,  for  Portraits,  dj 
pes  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

!All  Articles  Warranted. 
mntry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
ntageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
soscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
ates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensnriiig  the 
fc  successful  results.  Glass  of  a]!  shades.  English 
Foreign  Stereoscopic  Yiews.  Price  List  forwarded. 
B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

19°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
i  N  FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
y  le  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va- 

Jisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  all  the  Im- 
3men|ts,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
l:  and!  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
0  and  Door  (ivithout  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
l|stipngest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 
-imER’S  PHOENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
IjCElPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
Wtv/orld,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
?5-®d  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
»  (ery  branch  of  the  woi'k.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
-street,  Liverpool ;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
street,  City.— Circulars  free  by  post. 

I 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA,  WITH 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  PREPARED 
PLATES. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  Mancliester  Street, 
•  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
suitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
mechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
one  or  two  lenses. 

THE  GOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

pOLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


LENSES. 

J.  T.  GODDARD, 

TELESCOPE  d:  ACHROMATIC  LENS  MAKER, 
Whitton,  near  Hounslow,  London,  W. 

JT.  G.  begs  to  inform  those  having  occa- 
sion  to  purchase  lenses,  that  his  Portrait  and 
Landscape  combinations,  that  are  giving  general 
satisfaction,  are  fully  described  in  the  Price  List, 
to  be  had,  on  application.  The  price  of  No.  1  and 
No.  2  is  £3  3s.,  and  that  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  is  M7  7s. 
See  List. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  following 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Photographic  Journal, 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free,  4d. 

Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  following 

Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s^  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbeys, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A,  Rae’s  Views  in  BanfiFsliire:  Bridges  on  the 
Doveron,  &e.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  finest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either  as 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  aiwa} 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  ;  Groups,  Statuary, 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  America,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscopes 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  Lenses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articles 

TRADE  PRICE  LIST  SENT  EKEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

16,  SALT  MARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Wholesale  Agent  for  the  PiFlications  of  the  Phot: 
Galvano -Graphic  Company. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  ^o. 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAIHJSHMF.N 

121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment; 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTH  WAITE’S  OWN  ]\IANUFACTURE. 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chern 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  st 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action,  a  lens  of  1-4  in.  focal  len 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURF. 

These  pn'.parations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  usei  r 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separate  j  i 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  he  i 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  fid.  each. 

BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 


PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  (i  1> 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  fid.  per  quire,  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is.  ;  per  post,  i 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £3 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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ajoice  to  find  symptoms  already  of  return- 
iimbs  from  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
bert  Hunt,  in  our  last  number.  In  our 
j;  of  the  Manchester  proceedings  are  some 
!  and  suggestions  thrown  out  by  one  who 
I'vidently  approached  the  subject  from  a 
[int  point,  and  with  wider  mental  grasp 
Js  usually  given  by  physical  philosophers, 
;oo  often  forget  that  there  is  a  science  of 
^raphy,  which  has  been  hitherto  kept 
3h  in  the  background  as  the  art  has  been 
ously  advanced. 

i!  are  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
je  and  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  Secretary  of  the 

{Institution,  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
lecture  which  was  delivered  in  the  theatre 
I  Institution  on  the  i3th  of  February  last, 
cturer  having  both  watched  the  progress 
)itography  from  almost  its  commence- 
:  and  practically  experimented  in  some  of 
)ints  therein  mentioned,  may  well  be 
,  ed  as  an  authority  in  such  matters  ;  and 
I  le  lecture,  as  well  as  being  of  great  pre- 
terest,  when  the  subject  is  exciting  such 
.  attention,  deserves  recording  as  a  suc- 
t  historical  statement  of  the  various 
I  ds  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
!  r  the  accomplishment  of  “  that  important 
yn,  the  certain  perpetuation  and  cheap 
tlication — by  means  of  printers’  ink  and 
clinary  printing  process— of  the  images 
inral  objects,  as  obtained  in  the  camera 
)1 1  by  the  process  of  or  dinary  photography.  ” 
t  he  same  stronghold  of  science,  on  the 
Id.,  the  Rev.  Secretary  himself  gave  a 
tjiteresting  lecture  on  a  subject  which  will 
hg  attract  great  public  attention.  Mr. 

I  Gaine  has  discovered  the  remarkable 
,  iat  by  a  momentary  immersion  of  paper 
t_ng  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its 
^1.  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
rlly  washing  it  free  from  acid,  first  in 
t  of  water  and  then  in  weak  ammonia;  it 
»i  s  endued  with  such  extraordinary 
iC|y,  that  whereas  a  band  of  the  original 
M!of  about  an  inch  in  width,  breaks  under 
^d;ht  of  ^  seven  or  eight  pounds,  in  its 
condition  it  will  support  upwards  of  a 
Ijl-weight.  The  lecturer  stated  that 
s  De  La  Rue  &  Co.  had  entered  into  an 
c  iment  with  the  discoverer  to  introduce 
t  mmmerce,  where,  from  its  almost  inde- 
2  )ility,  it  will  doubtless  supersede  parch- 
;  1  rnany  of  its  applications.  Specimens 
j);  avings  were  exhibited  which  had  been 


so  treated  after  having  received  the  impression  ; 
the  acid  having  in  no  way  injured  the  lines  of 
the  engraving,  whilst  the  great  contraction 
which  the  paper  undergoes,  gives  a  delicate 
softness  and  sharpness  to  the  picture.  Several 
photographs  were  likewise  exhibited  which  had 
been  printed  on  this  parchment-paper,  as  it  is 
called,  the  peculiar  hard  nature  of  the  surface 
enabling  photographers,  the  inventor  states,  to 
obtain  beautifully  rich  tones  with  a,  far  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  at  present. 

On  seeing  the  really  wonderful  change  which 
had  by  this  simple  means  been  wrought  in  an 
engraving,  the  thought  instantly  occurred  to 
us,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  treating  a 
finished  photograph  in  this  manner?  AVe  know 
of  many  instances  in  which  a  strong  acid  exerts 
apparently  less  energetic  actions  on  bodies  than 
the  same  acid  diluted ;  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  the  metallic  compound,  whatever  it  may 
be,  constituting  the  dark  part  of  a  positive 
paper  photograph,  might  pass  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal ;  the  idea  was  at  all  events 
well  worth  putting  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  accordingly  that  same  night,  strips  of  pho¬ 
tographs  selected  as  samples  of  different  tones 
of  printing  and  various  kinds  of  paper,  were 
passed  through  the  acid  according  to  the  plan 
above  stated.  The  result  was  one  which  we 
certainly  had  not  anticipated ;  the  colour  and 
tint  of  the  picture,  even  in  the  most  delicate 
half-tones,  remains  intact,  while  the  power¬ 
ful,  yet  uniform  contraction  of  the  paper,  adds 
considerably  to  the  sharpness ;  the  paper  is 
besides  suddenly  gifted  with  such  great 
strength,  that  not  only  will  it  bear  the  roughest 
handling  during  the  washing  operation,' without 
even  the  possibility  of  tearing  it ;  but  at  any 
after  time,  when  finished  and  mounted,  it  will 
bear  hard  rubbing  with  soap  and  water  and  a 
wet  cloth,  without  the  slightest  roughening  or 
abrasion  of  the  surface,  if  it  be  sufficiently  dirty 
as  to  render  such  a  mode  of  treatment  advanta¬ 
geous.  Added  to  this,  the  surface  (of  an  unal- 
bumenized  print)  assumes  a  peculiar  glossy 
appearance,  giving  a  richer  finish  to  the  picture, 
without  the  glare  which  is  so  much  objected  to 
in  albumenized  pictures.  Another  effect,  which 
time  alone  can  decide  whether  or  no  it  may  be 
added  to  this  long  list  of  advantages,  was  this  : 
a  picture  which  was  fading  rapidly  was  so 
treated  on  one  half  only;  there  was  a  powerful 
odour  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  evolved,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  has  been  no  further  fading  since, 
although  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  trying  the  expeiiment,  makes  it 
difficult  as  yet  to  appreciate  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  halves  as  regards  their  intensity. 
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A  system  of  exchanging  photograj)hs  has 
recently  been  organized  by  some  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  wliich  we 
would  gladly  see  more  generally  adojded.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  sent  per  post,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
secretary,  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  and  postage  stamps  to 
pay  for  a  return  packet.  Once  a  month  the 
committee  intend  to  allot  to  each  member  pho¬ 
tographs  of  an  equal  quality  to  those  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  and  a  register  will  be  kept  in  which 
will  be  entered  the  numbers,  subjects,  name 
and  address  of  each  sender,  and  the  names  of 
subjects  exchanged.  There  is  only  one  draw¬ 
back  :  whilst  we  are  sure  that  the  committee  will 
perform  their  difficult  task  with  perfect  honesty, 
we  fear  that  it  will  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
convince  an  amateur  of  that;  as  his  own  picture 
will  necessarily  far  excel,  in  his  partial  eyes, 
that  which  has  been  returned  as  an  equivalent 
f)r  it.  They  will  inevitably  be  accused  of 
favouritism,  and  an  accusation  of  that  kind  will 
be  far  easier  made  than  answered. 


Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
next  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  21st,  1857,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Mr.  Glover  will  exhibit  his  patented 
novel  applications  of  photography  to  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  ;  and  Mr.  Keith  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  Positive  Collodion  Process. — W.m. 
Keith,  Secretary. 


Warning  to  Photographic  Artists. — Our 
photographic  friends  will  do  well  to  take  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Cape 
paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Atherstone, 
an  eminent  photographer,  had  nearly  poisoned 
himself: — “It  appears  that,  in  removing  the 
stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  his  hands  with 
that  deadly  poison,  cyanide  of  potassium  (the 
plan  commonly  adopted  by  photographers),  he 
suddenly  felt  a  glow  through  his  whole  frame, 
accompanied  by  a  tremulous  feeling.  The 
thought  instantly  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
some  of  the  poison  had  been  absorbed  by  some 
scratches  or  cuts  on  his  hands  which  he  had 
forgotten.  He  washed  his  hands  instantly, 
taking  ammonia  and  Avine.  But  the  symptoms 
increased;  his  sight  grew  indistinct,  his  memory 
was  impaired,  and  a  sense  of  fainting  Avarned 
him  that  a  poisonous  dose  had  been  absorbed. 
He  then  tried  cold  affusion,  with  temporary 
relief;  and  a  powerful  shower  bath  gave  him 
great  relief  for  a  time,  but  the  symptoms  re¬ 
turned  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  ;  the  jaws 
fell  constricted,  and  there  was  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  parched 
throat,  and  the  sense  of  faintness.  In  three 
hours  these  symptoms  left,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
The  next  day  he  suffered  from  great  exhaustion. 
This  case  shows  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution 
on  the  part  of  photographers  and  others  in  the 
use  of  this  highly  poisonous  salt.  The  following 
will  be  found  a  safe  and  equally  efficacious  mode 
of  removing  the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from 
the  hands: — Moisten  the  stains  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and 
afterwards  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  Avith  two 
parts  of  water,  then  wash  in  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.” — Madras  Spectator. 


MANCHRSTEK  IMIOToEUAl’HK’  bOlIRT 

The  usual  meetings  of  the  council  and  men 
were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  I'hilosi.pbita 
ciety,  on  Wednesday  evening,  lh<-  Bthof  ^ 
Mr.  Neville  was  in  the  chair  at  the  former 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Read,  M.A.,  F.U.A.S.,  prei 
at  the  latter.  ) 

After  passing  the  minutes  of  the  last  mec  J 
letters  were  read  from  the  Literary  and  l] 
sophical  Society,  from  the  Livcrpo.il  Bhoh^ 
phic  Society,  and  a  circular  containing  the  | 
and  regulations  of  the  Bhotographic  Excli 
Club  connected  Avith  the  Society  at  Binning 
The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  transm 
to  Mr.  Archer  £34  IGs.,  the  amount  siibsci 
by  the  members  of  this  Society,  and  read  I 
gentleman’s  acknoAvledgment,  as  follows:-: 

“  105,  Great  Russell-st.,  Bloomsbury,  R 
“  (ith  March,  1857. 

“  Sin, — In  reply  to  your  letter  received 
morning,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  my  sense  ci 
high  compliment  paid  to  me  hy  the  mcinb. 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  by  olectii 
an  honorary  member  of  the  same,  and  in  1 
still  further  shewn  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  collodion  process  in  photograpl 
the  testimonial  they  have  so  promptly  raised, 
is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  as  few  men  live  to  6 
general  application  of  their  discoveries,  and 
still  to  have  them  so  generally  acknoAvledged. 

“  I  must  beg  you  to  tliank  the  memb.irs  o 
society  for  tlie  honour  they  have  thus  done  iii 
to  assure  them  that  if  health  and  leisure  a 
mitted  me,  I  do  liope,  Avith  the  humble  m. 
possess,  still  further  to  advance  the  art  of  photo;: 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“  Yours  faitlifully, 
“FREDERICK  SCOTT  AKCl 
A  letter  Avas  also  read  from  the  Secret 
the  Royal  Society,  in  reply  to  an  appli 
for  a  copy  of  Padre  Secciii’s  representai 
the  lunar  crater  Copernicus,  stating  that 
photographs  aro  now  distributed,  and  ar 
photographs  of  a  drawing,  and  that  it  is 
engraved  for  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soc 
Mr.  SiUEBOTiiAM  called  the  attent 
members  to  the  subject  of  producing  na 
coloured  photographs,  and  made  the  fol 
observations  thereon : — 

“  A  letter  in  the  last  number  of  the  L( 
and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  from 
Hunt,  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  n:; 
coloured  photographs,  and  suggests  that 
ments  should  be  tried  by  ardent  photogL 
As  photographs  in  their  natural  colours 
be  so  vastly  superior  to  anything  Ave 
present  produce,  it  would  be  well  if  ev( 
tographer  would  lend  his  assistance  to 
such  a  desirable  result.  In  the  ordinal 
dion  positives  on  glass  we  occasional 
Avith  examples  of  partial  natural  colour! 
for  instance,  as  a  green  tinge  on  the  foil 
have  had  one  where  the  green  and  red  ii 
tograph  of  some  scarlet  geraniums  were  b 
bright,  and  I  have  here  on  the  table  a  lai 
with  trees  and  a  red  brick  house,  taken  u 
sunshine,  and  you  Avill  see  the  green  foli 
the  red  house  are  tolerably  well  marked ii 
“These  effects,  poor  as  they  are,  a  f 
pleasing,  but  unfortunately  they  appe.l^ 
dental,  and  Ave  cannot  re-produce  them  J’W 
“  It  appears  to  me  that,  as  a  basis  t*'  anykp 
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s,  we  should  study  well  the  photographic 
iring  of  nature,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
we  can  in  any  degree  copy  the  colours, 
n  our  fields  we  see  flowers  of  the  most  bril- 
colours  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
olourless  secreted  fluids  which  are  obtained 
the  earth  and  the  air ;  we  see  the  green  leaves 
the  flowers,  consisting  of  several  colours, 
1  one  stem,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  all 
olours  combined  in  one  plant, 
ellow,  which  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  copy, 
ills  more  than  any  other  colour  in  flowers, 
'here  are  some  curious  facts,  which  appear 
than  mere  coincidences,  which  I  have 
1 3d  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
1  appear  to  point  out  to  us  that  we  are  not 
;ry  far  from  the  disideratum  of  coloured 
graphs  even  in  our  present  processes, 
am,  not  prepared  to  enter  further  into  this 
ir  at  present,  but  will  just  mention  one  in- 
0.  We  all  know  that  blue  in  our  present 
sses  acts  the  same  as  white ;  now  if  we  turn 
iiure,  we  find  that  flowers  of  bine  or  purple 
*,  are  extremely  liable  to  change  into  white, 
iffeient  species  of  campanula,  the  harebell, 
iolet,  &c.,  have  all  their  white  varieties. 

,  in  drying  blue  flowers  for  the  herbarium 
uite  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  preserve 
■lour,  the  flowers  become  white  in  a  little 
however  carefully  they  may  have  been 
ved.  A  series  ofcai’eful  observations  might 
0  some  practicable  result,  and  any  one 
ad  the  time  to  devote  to  the  subject  would, 
sure,  be  amply  rewarded,  even  though  he 
!  to  discover  the  process  of  obtaining  plio- 
C  )hs  in  their  natural  colours.” 

[  SiDEBOTHAM  exhibited  a  landscape  taken 
1  a  in  1852,  in  which  a  green  tint  on  the 
i  i  and  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  buildings  were 
r  observable. 

Rev.  Chairman  said  a  curious  instance  of 
ad  come  under  his  own  notice,  in  which 
'  ins  in  the  hands  of  a  portrait  were  strongly 
N  with  colour. 

t  /as  stated  that  Professor  Frankland,  in 
p  uence  of  other  engagements,  had  not  been 
^\>  prepare  the  expected  paper  on  photogra- 
jj/inting. 

^  Chairman  pointed  out  a  neat  inode  of  ex- 
Hg  photographic  transparencies  in  the  form 
Made  for  the  moderator  lamp, 
ole  conversation  ensued,  in  which  opinions 
Expressed  in  favour  of  employing  fused 
ia!  of  silver  for  the  sensitizing  bath  in  the 
op-albumen  process. 

t{MANN  said  that  he  had  had  very  good 
il  from  the  oxymel  process  of  Mr.  M.  Lyte, 
■r.  Sidebotham  bore  testimony  to  the 
a.  of  some  of  Mr.  Mann’s  pictures. 
IrOoTTAM  (hon.  sec.)  said  he  had  been  in- 
ei|to  bring  a  picture  of  his,  though  a  bad 
,  account  of  a  singular  circumstance.  He 
jbcured  from  Mr.  Dancer  a  number  of  pre- 
3<'; plates  (collodio-albumen),  and  exposed 
aiijm  developernent  there  appeared  a  picture 
cjie  had  not  expected:  in  addition  to  the 
V;0  which  he  exposed  the  plates,  there 
■e^id  the  traces  of  an  experimental  picture 
ei by  Mr.  Dancer,  namely,  a  scene  in  his 
fl<i,  with  a  staff  with  figures  on  a  card  at 
t  .  On  investigation  it  turned  out  that 


the  plate  was  one  which  Mr.  Dancer  had  tried 
whilst  investigating  Mr.  Sutton’s  views  on  the 
distance  of  the  lenses  in  the  stereoscope,  in 
August  or  September  last.  The  plate  had  lain 
aside  after  exposure  without  development,  and 
was  not  even  resensitized  before  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  given  to  Mr.  Gottam,  with  others,  and 
then  exposed  by  him  when  both  Mr.  Dancer’s 
picture  of  August,  and  Mr.  Cottam’s  of  March, 
came  to  light ;  the  first  picture  having  been 
latent  since  August. 

Mr.  Edwin  Offer  was  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Society’s  accounts  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  members  present  received  their  copies  of 
the  Society’s  Photographic  Illustrations,  the 
Secretary  stating  that  the  remainder  would  be 
issued  in  a  few  days. 

This  meeting  closes  the  Society’s  session,  the 
next  announced  meeting  being  the  annual  one, 
5th  of  August  next. 

The  Council,  however,  hope  to  hold  one  or 
two  meetings  of  members  in  the  interim. 

LONDON  PHOTOmPHlC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
on  Thursday  last,  the  2nd  instant.  Sir  W.  J. 
Newton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting,  the 
chaiiman  introduced  Mr.  William  Crookes  to 
the  members,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
and  Editor  of  its  Journal,  in  place  of  Mr.  Major, 
who  had  resigned. 

The  Secretary  made  a  few  remarks,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been 
welcomed  to  the  office  by  the  members,  and 
briefly  recapitulated  some  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  become  a  candidate. 

Sir  W.  Newton  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  his  improved  method  of  negative 
printing,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
manipulation  of  preparing  the  paper  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  picture,  exposed  sheets  having  for 
this  purpose  been  brought  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ackland  then  exhibited  and  explained 
his  improved  portable  stereoscopic  camera  and 
box.  In  this  arrangement  were  packed  in  a 
very  small  compass  the  camera,  lens,  focussing 
glass,  spirit-level,  view-meter,  and  twelve 
backs  for  sensitive  plates,  the  whole  fastening 
into  a  box  which  admitted  of  being  screwed  on 
the  top  of  the  camera  stand,  and  having  on  the 
upper  part  a  groove  in  which  the  camera  could 
slide  laterally  about  four  inches,  so  as  to  produce 
stereoscopic  pictures  witli  one  lens. 

A  discussion  ensued  between  Mr.  Malone  and 
Mr.  Ackland  as  to  whether  the  parallelism  of 
the  two  positions  of  the  camera  in  the  above 
arrangement  would  not  produce  distortion  of 
the  resultant  stereoscopic  image ;  the  former 
gentleman  arguing  that  Mr.  Latimer  Clark’s 
arrangement  would  give  a  truer  perspective. 

An  animated  discussion  then  took  place  res¬ 
pecting  the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  two 
points  of  sight  in  taking  stereoscopic  pictures  ; 
nothing  of  importance  being  elicited,  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  such  importance  that  it  would  well  repay 
the  society  for  devoting  an  entire  evening  to  it, 
and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting, 
on  May  7th,  should  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  this  subject. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  ]\Ir. 
Sang,  on  a  New  Freservative  Process,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  author  proposes  the  employment  of  a 
light  coloured  molasses,  called  in  the  shops 
golden  syrwp,  as  a  preservative  agent  for  collo¬ 
dion  plates  ;  and  the  following  method  of  using 
it  is  stated  by  him  to  be  easy  in  manipnlation, 
of  great  certainty,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of 
M.  Taupenot  in  its  results.  The  collodion  con¬ 
tains  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  to 
each  ounce  are  added  four  grains  of  iodide  of 
calcium,  and  a  J  grain  of  bromide  of  calcium ; 
the  silver  bath  is  as  usual,  and  after  removing 
from  this,  the  plate  is  to  be  well  washed  with 
distilled  water.  A  solution  of 


Pyrogallic  acid .  1  grain 

Tartaric  acid  .  f  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce 


Is  next  to  be  poured  over  it,  and  when  well 
absorbed  by  the  film,  poured  off ;  then  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  golden  syrup  and  water  is 
to  be  poured  on  and  off  in  like  manner,  and 
after  allowing  the  plates  to  drain  for  about  15 
minutes,  they  may  be  put  away  for  use  :  the 
exposure  is  about  double  that  of  moist  collodion. 
The  developer  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  having  previously  washed  ofl’  the  syrup 
with  distilled  water  :  the  picture  is  to  be  finally 
fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

A  detailed  account  of  experiments  made 
before  arriving  at  the  best  method  of  manipu¬ 
lating  was  then  given,  and  the  causes  of  several 
imperfections,  such  as  spots  of  various  kinds  on 
the  plates,  which  occurred  in  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ments,  were  pointed  out  and  remedies  stated  : 
they  were  all  due  to  imperfect  manipulation, 
and  may  be  obviated  by  taking  greater  care. 

Mr.  Malone  stated  that  he  had  found  that  by 
heating  cane  sugar  to  about  250  Fah.  it  became 
fluid,  and  lost  its  power  of  crystallizing  ;  it  was 
very  deliquescent,  and  would  doubtless  be  found 
to  possess  great  advantages,  in  preserving  collo¬ 
dion  plates  sensitive,  over  honey  or  golden 
syrup,  as  the  latter  could  never  be  relied  on  for 
uniformity  and  were  often  mixtures  of  very 
impure  materials. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte,  mentioning  some  improvements 
which  he  had  made  in  his  phosphate  of  silver 
printing  process.*  He  concludes  by  saying — 
“  This  process  is  so  successful  that  I  now  never 
employ  any  other,  and  find  that  with  it  I  can 
print  and  finish  at  least  twice  as  many  proofs  in 
the  day  as  with  the  old  process;  it  is  more 
rapid,  gives  (many  think)  finer  tones,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  over-printing ;  offers  extreme  facilities 
for  collecting  the  waste  silver,  of  which  enormous 
quantities  were  lost  by  the  old  method;  and,  best 
of  all,  avoids  entirely  the  use  of  hypo  in  any 
shape  or  form." 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Shadbolt 
and  Mr.  Malone,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  POSITIVES. 
By  M.  a.  Moitessier. 

M.  Moitessier  employs  the  camera  for  copying 
a  negative  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  re¬ 
producing  an  engraving :  whilst  an  ordinary 

*We  intend  shortly  to  give  this  excellent  procc'ss  in  full  to 
our  readers.— Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 


engraving  will  give  a  n-  gntive.  tliih.  treah  L 
the  same  manner,  should  yield  ;t  po-itive  im  ^ 
and  ill  the  same  way  tliat  .ui  engra 
can  be  copied  of  any  size  liy  varying 
distance  between  it  and  the  leii'-.,  so 
may  positives  of  any  size  be  olitaiiii-d  rroiniK 
negative.  For  this  |)urp().se  it  i?-  Millit  icnt,  m 
having  obtained  tlie  focus  and  tak<  ii  the  •. 
tomary  ])recautions,  to  place  in  tin*  instiui  i| 
a  collodion  plate,  and  thus  obtain  a  pos  n 
which  can  be  developed  as  usual.  Tin-  ii 
thus  obtained,  as  will  easily  be  iuiag  ^ 
possesses  all  the  qualities  (»f  the  negative,  1  ^ 
taken  by  the  same  means — all  the  sharjij 
softness,  and  transparency  in  the  sliadnwH,  v  j 
give  such  a  charm  to  a  good  jirint,  being  pre  * 

There  only  remains  now  to  remove  the  (  J 
dion  film  from  the  glass  on  to  a  sli<  <*t  of 
paper.  Enamelled  card,  such  as  is  use- 
visiting  cards,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  i 
perfectly  uniform,  free  from  granular  appea 
on  the  surface,  and  jiossessing  a  lustre  i 
gives  a  very  agreeable  tone  to  tin-  {)!( 
The  operation  of  removing  the  film,  s<  eiii 
so  delicate,  is  nevertheless  very  simph-,  a 
little  practice  being  sullicieiit  to  ensure 
cessful  results. 

i\I.  Moitessier  arranges  his  camera  and 
tive  in  the  following  manner  : — an  aju-rtui 
size  of  the  negative  is  cut  in  a  window  sli 
having  grooves  down  the  sides  to  hoh 
negative  (which  will  thus  be  inside  the  r 
On  the  outside  of  the  shutter  are  similar  gi 
to  hold  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  for  the  pi 
of  removing  the  transparency  of  the  neg 
and  thus  prevent  objects  beyond  it  being » 

No  light  should  enter  the  room  but  what ' 
through  the  picture,  as  on  this  depends 
great  measure,  the  brilliancy  of  the  jf 
obtained.  It  is  better  to  have  a  window  e> 
to  the  sun,  as  the  operation  is  then  consid 
quickened ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
pensable,  as  pictures  can  be  copied  easily 
shade  or  in  dull  light,  when  nothing  couk 
been  done  by  the  ordinary  jirocess.  In  fill 
the  negative  is  placed  an  ordinary  carnci 
lens,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  copy 
engiaving:  either  single  or  compound 
inatic  lenses  may  be  used  indiscrirninateh 

For  positives  not  larger  in  size  than 
plate,  M.  Moitessier  uses  a  very  simple  app 
which  enables  him  to  take  four  copies 
same  time  instead  of  only  one.  By  itk 
this  apparatus,  from  twenty  to  five  and 
positives  can  easilybetaken,  and  finally  m- 
in  an  hour,  which  far  surpasses  most 
methods  now  in  use.  His  apparatus  cor 
four  small  lenses  of  1  inch  diameter, 
inches  focus,  each  mounted  on  a  small  sL 
the  front  of  the  camera  are  four  pairs  of  di 
grooves  to  receive  the  four  slides  whic 
the  lenses. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  'It* 
system  there  ought  to  be  seen  on  th 
glass  four  images  of  the  same  object,  ea-f®** 
fectly  sharp,  provided  that  the  lens  ' 
identical  in  their  focal  lengths.  It 
evident  that  the  system  can  only  be  u; 
reductions  and  not  for  enlarging,  and  tll-l^^ 
image  should  never  be  larger  than  a  quf^rf* 
a  third  of  the  size  of  the  negative  :  unde  ikes' 
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litions  there  is  no  sensible  distortion.  If  it 
esired  to  obtain  very  small  pictures,  for 
ince,  to  serve  for  illustrating  visiting  cards, 
een  copies  can  be  taken  at  one  time  by 
ns  of  this  apparatus :  thus,  supposing  an 
raving  be  desired,  a  negative  is  first  taken 
1  it  by  means  of  the  four  object  glasses,  and 
)  four  images  are  obtained  on  the  same 
e,  and  this  negative  treated  in  a  similar 
iner  yields  in  the  apparatus  sixteen  positives 
ne  operation ;  the  method  is,  however,  only 
icahle  to  obtaining  very  small  pictures, 
he  interior  of  the  camera  must  be  divided 
four  compartments  by  a  vertical  and  hori- 
al  partition,  so  that  the  action  of  each  lens 
be  kept  to  the  proper  part  of  the  plate. 

I  is  a  very  important  arrangement,  for 
rwise  the  different  images  would  overlap 
produce  confused  pictures:  the  interior 
ices  must  be  painted  black.  M.  Moitessier 
loys  collodion  as  the  sensitive  material  on 
;h  the  positives  are  taken,  and  the  manner 
sing  it  differs  but  little  from  the  negative 
ess.  The  preparation  of  the  glass  is  exactly 
3ame  in  each  case,  but  one  important  point 
fc  be  attended  to  in  the  collodion— that  ^ 
h  is  employed  ordinarily  for  the  production 
egatives  gives  excellent  results,  but  it  is 
iwhat  too  fluid  to  allow  of  the  positives  being 
)ved  from  the  glass  ;  an  increase,  however, 
le  amount  of  gun-cotton  present  at  once 
dies  it.  The  nature  of  the  iodide  employed 
little  consequence,  as  the  sensitiveness  is 
i  condition  of  success  ;  however,  as  iodide 
inc  gives  a  very  uniform  collodion  it  is 
3r  preferable. 

le  glass  plate  having  been  coated  with 
dion  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  rendered 
itive  in  a  silver  bath  of  15  grains  to  the 
e,  and  then  exposed  in  the  camera.  The 
ijtion  of  exposure  is  very  important,  but  as 
ly  vary  between  a  few  seconds  and  fifteen 
i  ites,  it  cannot  be  indicated  precisely.  The 
isity  of  the  light,  more  or  less  transparency 
.6  negatives,  focal  length  of  the  lens,  size  of 
diaphragms,  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion, 

S'  are  all  causes  which  materially  influence 
•apidity  of  action.  In  general,  for  a  collo- 
negative  of  ordinary  intensity,  working 
"  sunlight  with  a  lens  of  12  inches  focus  and 
inch  aperture,  to  obtain  positives  of  the 
size,  the  exposure  in  the  camera  should 
J^tween  one  and  two  minutes :  for  magnifying 
ill  take  longer,  and  for  reductions  shorter 
r  ;  paper  negatives,  in  general,  require  a 
m  longer  exposure,  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
j'ter  of  an  hour. 

_  *5  may  be  seen,  practice  is  the  only  guide  ; 
Jijjxperiment,  moreover,  giving  more  valuable 
(rations  than  could  possibly  be  described  here. 
1;  quadruple  object  glass  apparatus  is  ver}'- 
sill  in  determining  accurately  the  proper 
r  of  exposure,  as,  by  giving  each  image  a 
h  ’ent  time,  this  difficulty  will  be  solved  in 
[1  experiment.  The  image  is  developed  by 
I'jis  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  usual  for  negatives, 
n  the  exception  of  being  rather  weaker. 
l.'Ioitessier  prefers  the  following  : — 

I  Pyrogallic  acid . .  1  grain. 

j Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .....10  „ 

[Water  . . .  IJ  ozs. 


This  liquid  should  be  spread  uniformly,  and  at 
one  motion,  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  as  in 
developing  a  negative  ;  the  image  should  appear 
at  once,  and  very  quickly  darken  to  its  full 
intensity ;  if  it  is  at  all  sluggish  in  appearing,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  of  the  exposure  being  wrong,  and 
the  result  will  be  hard  and  wanting  in  half  tone. 
On  the  other  hand  there  must  not  be  the 
opposite  fault,  which  is  seen  by  the  action  being 
too  energetic,  as  then  the  picture  will  be  flat : 
on  an  average  a  minute  should  suffice  for  the 
development. 

After  developing,  the  picture  must  be  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  following  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 


may  be  employed 

Hyposulphite  of  soda.. .  65  grains. 

Water  ............................  1  ounce. 


But  M.  Moitessier  prefers  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  appears  to  give  more  agreeable  tones. 
It  shouM  be  very  weak,  as  otherwise,  owing  to 
its  energetic  action,  there  will  be  danger  of  its 
attacking  the  picture.  The  following  is  a  very 


safe  strength ■ 

Cyanide  of  potassium..........  4  grains. 

Water......... . .  .....  1  ounce. 


This  solution  is  to  be  poured  on  the  plate 
and  back  again  once  or  twice,  if  necessary.  Its 
action  will  be  finished  when  all  the  parts  which 
have  been  unacted  on  by  light  have  been  dis¬ 
solved  away,  and  have  left  the  picture  perfectly 
transparent ;  it  should  then  be  washed  plenti¬ 
fully,  to  remove  the  excess  of  cyanide.  If  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  glass  stereoscopic  transparen 
cies,  it  will  only  be  necessary  now  to  dry  the 
plate,  as  the  picture,  by  transmitted  light,  is  of  a 
very  agreeable  colour,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  alter.  But  the  case  is  different  if  the  picture 
is  to  be  transferred  to  paper ;  some  operations 
must  follow  the  fixing,  so  as  to  alter  the  colour, 
which  would  otherwise  be  very  unpleasant. 

After  the  picture  has  been  fixed  and  carefully 
washed,  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
m.ercury  must  be  poured  over  it.  The  first 
effect  of  this  solution  is  to  slightly  darken  the 
image,  but  it  soon  becomes  white,  and  a  perfect 
negative,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light.  The 
action  is  complete  when  the  image  is  of  a  uni¬ 
form  dead  white,  which  takes  about  one  or  two 
minutes  to  effect ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  copiously  washed,  and  the  following  weak 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  poured  over  it-— • 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .........  30  grains. 

Water........... . .  1  ounce. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  solution  the  image 
immediately  changes  colour,  and  assumes  an 
agreeable  velvet-black  tone.  Sepia  tints  are 
obtained  by  a  longer  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  the  employment  of  a  weaker  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  for  developing. 

It  is  of  importance  in  the  uniform  action  of 
the  hyposulphite,  that  the  plate  should  be  Avell 
freed  from  bichloride  by  washing,  and  that  it  be 
thoroughly  drained.  Without  this  precaution, 
the  large  amount  of  water  on  the  surface  pre¬ 
vents  the  regular  spreading  of  the  hyposulphite; 
it  will  be  thus  of  different  strengths  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  plate,  and  give  rise  to  stains  which 
nothing  will  remove.  After  this  there  only  re- 
I  mains  to  well  wash  the  picture,  and  it  will  be 
1  ready  for  removing  on  to  paper. 
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These  operations  may  seem  tedious  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  M,  Moitessier  assures  us  that  wliat 
appears  complicated  in  description  is  very 
simply  and  rapidly  executed  in  practice.  Even 
to  those  who  are  not  very  au  fait  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation,  there  will  not  appear  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  very  few  trials  are  suf 
ficient  to  enable  the  operator,  even  when  un¬ 
experienced,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

The  remaining  operation  of  removing  the 
collodion  film  presents  no  difficulty,  provided 
the  collodion  is  tolerably  thick.  The  selection 
of  a  good  white  surface,  on  to  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  to  be  made,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  after  many  fruitless  trials,  M.  Moitessier  hit 
upon  glazed  enamel  card,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  very  smooth, 
the  collodion  adheres  perfectly  without  the  aid 
of  any  cement,  and  dries  without  any  danger. 

The  transfer  is  effected  thus  : — the  card  must 
previously  have  been  cut  into  sheets  a  little 
smaller  than  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is, 
and  then  is  to  be  immersed  into  a  basin  of 
water  for  a  few  seconds.  The  glass  having 
then  been  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  is  next  to 
have  as  much  water  as  it  will  hold  ])Oured  over 
the  surface.  The  sheet  of  wet  card  is  next  to 
be  laid  down  on  it,  taking  care  to  have  no  air 
bubbles  imprisoned,  and  the  glass  must  then  be 
gently  lifted  up,  holding  the  card  by  the  two 
corners  to  prevent  its  slipping,  and  held  verti¬ 
cally  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
drain  off;  that  being  done,  the  collodion  film 
must  be  detached  from  the  glass,  and  folded 
over  the  card.  If  now  the  collodion  film  and 
card  be  gently  removed  by  one  of  its  edges,  the 
film  will  be  sure  to  detach  itself,  without  the  least 
difficulty,  from  the  glass  on  which  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  supported  ;  and  after  drying,  either 
in  the  sun  or  by  a  gentle  heat,  will  be  linislied. 
The  entire  process  presents  no  difficulty,  and 
always  succeeds,  provided  the  collodion  bo  of 
tho  proper  consistency. — (Science  pour  tons.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  Institution, 
held  on  Friday  evening,  February  13th,  1857, 
Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Malone, 
F.C.S.,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  London 
Institution,  delivered  the  following  lecture,  “  On 
the  Application  of  Light  and  Electricity  to  the 
production  of  Engravings — Photogalvanography." 

“The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  one  with 
which  the  speaker  has  been  for  some  years 
practically  acquainted.  In  1844,  he  experi¬ 
mented  for  many  months  upon  the  engraving 
process  of  M.  Fizeau.  Since  that  time  he  has 
closely  watched  all  the  steps  of  improvement 
that  have  been  taken,  down  to  the  latest  investi¬ 
gations  of  Talbot,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Pretsch, 
and  Poitevin.  He  ventured  thus  to  think  him¬ 
self  fairly  entitled  to  lay  before  the  auditory  the 
numerous  remarkable  and  beautiful  specimens 
he  had  gathered,  or  kindly  been  furnished  with, 
accompanied  by  such  commentaries  and  notices 
of  processes  as  the  time  admitted. 

“  The  various  methods  hitherto  devised  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  important  problem, 
the  certain  perpetuation  and  cheap  multiplica¬ 


tion — by  means  of  printer’s  ink  and  thi-  (/rdiii.'i 
printing  presses — of  the  images  i.f 
objects,  as  obtained  in  tin;  camera  I 

the  processes  of  ordinary  pln.lMgrrq.hy,  muy 
arranged  under  three  great  diviHion:,. 

“The  first  method,  in  which  light  wa.-i  used 
aid  the  engraver’s  art,  was  almost  cn-  v.il  wi 
the  first  attempts  made  to  produce  him- Ir.r, 
pictures.  Indeed  it  has  been  asserted  that  pi 
tography  and  photographic  engraving  wi  re  i 
vented  betw'een  the  years  1813  and  1H27, 1 
one  man,  Nie^jdiore  Niepce,  id'  Chalmi  nii  t 
Saone.  A  reference,  however,  to  the  .biurnal  i 
the  Royal  Institution*  would  show  that  pliei 
graphy  really  sprang  from  the  labours  of  Tlium 
Wedgw'ood  and  Humphry  Davy,  as  far  buck  j 
the  year  1802. 

“Although  we  cannot  accord  to  Nici^jihi 
Niepce  the  merit  of  originating  ]diotrigia).! 
we  must  give  him  the  undivided  title  of  iniiiii 
of  the  art  of  photographic  engraving ;  and,  iim 
over,  acknowledge  that  he  w'as  the  first  lu 
not  only  a  direct  positive  photograph,  but  ahn 
secure  on  metal  and  gla;;s  j dates  tin;  imagi  s 
the  camera,  and  this  long  before  Dagiiern;  p 
duced  his  wonderful  jilates.  Of  this  tht  re  i 
remain  no  doubt,  after  a  study  of  the  remarka 
specimens  which  Dr.  Robert  Brown  hiifs 
kindly  enabled  photographers  now  for  the  fi 
time  publicly  to  examine.  It  was  not  genera 
known  that  Niepce’s  images  of  1827  had 
much  that  is  beautiful,  in  common  wdth  i 
daguerreotype  of  a  later  date.  Dagueri 
pictures  may  be  said  to  bo  only  exalt (mI  . 
aniples  of  the  same  yihenornenon ;  yet  the  |. 
cesses  are  widely  different.  Niepce’s  irnti 
was  beautifully  simple,  and  as  it  gives  us 
ground-work  of  his  etching  process,  must 
brielly  described.  He  took  a  bituminous  s 
stance  called  Jew’s  pitch,  or  asphaltuin ;  u| 
this  he  poured  oil  of  lavender  to  resolve 
bitumen  into  a  varnish  with  which  he  ci  ' 
coat  plates  of  metal  or  glass.  He  used  chi' J 
pewter  and  copper  plated  with  silver.  A  p  V 
coated  and  dried  was  exposed  to  the  light  m  ^ 
an  engraving  superimposed,  or  it  was  place 
the  field  of  the  camera  ohscura,  just  as  Wi 
wood  and  Davy  placed  their  prepared  papi 
and  with  a  certain  similarity  ol  result,  inasm  ■ 
as  a  photograjffiic  image  was  obtained  on 
vmrnished  plate.  This  image,  however,  un 
that  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy,  was  not  vis 
The  plate  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  sol  ^ 
action  of  a  mixed  liquid,  composed  of  one  ■ 
of  oil  of  lavender  and  ten  parts  by  measu  ’ 
white  oil  of  petroleum,  or  mineral  naptha.  i 
immersion  in  this  fluid  the  remarkable  fac  • 
vealed  itself,  that  wherever  the  light  had  a  I 
the  varnish  had  become  insoluble,  and  » 
certain  degree  proportionately  so  to  the  in  • 
sity  of  the  light.  There  were  not  only  lij  i 
and  shadows  but  half  tints.  The  picture  J 
soon  as  developed  by  the  solvent,  was  remo  i 
drained,  and  washed  with  water  to  check! 
further  action.  The  shadows  of  the  pic  - 
were  now  represented  by  the  parts  of  the  vie 
metal,  or  glass  plate  laid  bare  ;  the  lights 
given  by  the  film  of  varnish  which  the  1.4 
liad  hardened,  and  the  solvent  had  left  >• 
touched.  The  plate  now  finished  was  cap|e 

*  Journal  of  the  Ror.al  Institution,  toI.  1,  p  I'O. 
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)f  being  etched  by  simply  pouring  engraver’s 
icid  upon  its  surface.  The  varnish  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  metal  from  the  acid  over  the  lights  of 
the  picture  ;  while  the  shadows,  represented  by 
the  bare  metal,  would  be  bitten  in  the  manner 
common  to  all  etching  processes.  On  now  re¬ 
moving  the  protecting  varnish,  the  plate  could 
be  inked  and  printed  from  by  the  common  copper¬ 
plate  printing  press.  Such  are  the  essential 
details  of  the  first  of  the  photographic  engraving 
processes.  The  specimens  on  the  table  were 
presented  in  1827  to  Mr.  Bauer,  late  of  Kew,  by 
Nicephore  Niepce,  who  for  a  short  time  resided 
it  Kew,  on  a  visit  to  a  brother  in  infirm  health. 
Niepce  prepared  a  statement  regarding  his  in¬ 
dention,  for  presentation  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
but  as  he  at  that  time  kept  his  process  secret, 
bis  manuscript  was  not  published.  Niepce 
appears  to  have  returned  to  France,  disap¬ 
pointed  at  his  ill-fortune. 

“Niepce’s  bitumen  process  was  improved  by 
bis  nephew,  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  who  has 
published  a  treatise*  on  it,  giving  the  necessary 
minute  instructions.  The  main  features  do  not 
differ  from  those  above  given,  though  greater 
jensitiveness  and  perfection  have  been  obtained. 
MM.  Mante,  Belloc,  and  Negre,  MM.  Barreswil 
3avanne,  Lerebours,  and  Lemerciere  have  also 
advanced  the  bitumen  process  :  the  latter  gen- 
deman  having  applied  it  to  lithographic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  process  is  still  under  trial ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  a  constantly  uniform 
•esult  at  present  stands  in  the  way  of  its  general 
adoption.  It  still  deserves  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation. 

“  The  second  method  of  producing  photogra¬ 
phic  engravings  is  founded  upon  certain  proper- 
des  possessed  by  the  daguerrean  image.  It  is 
bund  that  a  daguerreotype  unfixed  by  gold  is 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  in  its  shadows,  while 
the  lights  long  resist  the  biting  action  of  the 
acid.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
daadows  are  of  pure  silver,  and  that  the  lights 
consist  of  mercury — the  acid  attacking  the  silver 
dj  preference.  The  fact  is,  that'  an  etching  is 
obtained  by  merely  leaving  diluted  nitric  acid 
n  contact  with  the  plate.  The  etched  plate  is 
then  inked  and  printed  from,  as  in  Niepce’s 
3ase.  Dr.  Donn^,  of  Paris,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  devise  this  method.  Dr.  Berres, 
3f  Vienna,  also  used  nitric  acid  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  the  action  is  not  easily  controlled, 
ind  this  form  of  the  process  is  fallen  into  disuse, 
tn  :.842,  Mr.  Grove  published  in  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  a  method  by  which  Daguerre’s 
mages  can  be  engraved  by  the  chlorine  evolved 
by  voltaic  action,  when  the  daguerreotype  plate 
I  IS  made  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery, 

1  and  immersed  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ; 
:  the  negative  wire  being  terminated  by  a  plate 
I  of  platinum,  which  was  placed  opposite  and 
i  parallel  to  the  photographic  image.  This  process 
'  is  much  more  under  controul  than  the  last. 
I  [Prints  from  plates  so  engraved  in  1842  were  on 
the  table.]  This  process  is  also  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  Here  the  image  is  truly 
I  drawn  by  light  and  engraved  hj  electricity. 

(  “  M.  Fizeau,  about  the  year  1844,  also  patented 

I  in  this  country,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Claudet, 

*  Traite  Partique  de  Gravui-e  Hdliogvaphique,  par  M.  Niepce 
Saint  Victor,  Paris,  June,  1806. 
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a  process  for  engraving  the  daguerreotype 
image.  The  speaker  was  instructed  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  by  M.  Fizeau,  and  worked  for  manybnonths 
at  its  perfection.  Results  obtained  both  in 
France  and  England  were  upon  the  table,  and 
showed  that  in  cases  where  great  delicacy  of 
delineation  was  required,  as  iiFcertain  anatomi¬ 
cal  subjects,  this  process  had  not  been  sur¬ 
passed.  It  quite  justified  the  formation  of  a 
second  division  of  the  available  photographic 
engraving  processes. 

“  M.  Fizeau,  like  Mr.  Grove,  availed  himself 
of  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  silver,  but 
relied  on  chemical  action  for  its  application. 
He  (M.  Fizeau)  made  a  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  nitrite  of  potash  in  water,  to  which 
he  added  nitric  acid.  This  mixed  acid  acted 
immediately,  when  aided  by  warmth,  upon  the 
silver  of  Daguerre’s  plate,  and  left  untouched 
the  parts  supposed  to  be  completely  covered 
by  mercury.  Chloride  of  silver  was  thus  at  once 
formed  in  the  shadows  of  the  images,  and  after 
some  time  in  the  half  tints  also.  A  very  faint 
etching  was  thus  produced.  A  prolonged  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  acid  would  not  further  deepen 
the  etching,  since  the  insoluble  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver  at  first  formed  protected  the  faintly  etched 
parts  from  a  further  deepening  corrosion.  Itwas 
therefore  necessary  to  remove  the  chloride  of 
silver  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
This  effected,  the  plate  was  ready  for  a  second 
application  of  the  acid,  when  chloride  of  silver 
would  be  again  formed,  to  be  once  more  re¬ 
moved  by  ammonia ;  and  this  alternation  of  solu¬ 
tions  could  be  repeated  a  certain  number  of 
times,  the  etching  increasing  in  depth  at  each 
operation.  But  in  practice  it  was  found  that 
after  a  few  applications  of  the  acid,  the  lights 
of  the  image  also  gave  way,  and  thus  the  en¬ 
graving  came  to  an  untimely  end.  To  remedy 
this  circumstance  was  M.  Fizeau’s  great  aim ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  a  marked  degree  by  heating 
the  etched  plate  in  a  strong  and  boiling  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  after  which  treatment  the 
lights  resisted  well  the  injurious  action  they 
had  before  suffered  from.  It  is  not  clear  how 
the  potash  acts.  M.  Fizeau  has  supposed,  and 
the  speaker  was  inclined  to  support  the  view, 
that  the  potash  acts  merely  as  a  hot  bath,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  proper  and  regular  temperature,  which 
might  restore  the  continuity  of  the  amalgamated 
surface  of  mercury  and  silver,  as  often  as  it  was 
weakened  to  the  point  of  breaking  by  the  under- 
biting  of  the  acid  liquid.  The  heating  in  potash 
is  an  important  feature  in  M.  Fizeau’s  process. 
As  soon  as  the  etching  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  acid  mixture,  the  plate  is 
dried  and  inked  with  fine  printer’s  ink,  and  an 
impression  may  be  immediately  taken  ;  but  M. 
Fizeau  prefers  that  the  ink  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  hollows  of  the  plate,  the  unetched 
parts  beingAviped  clean,  sothat  gold  may  be  depo¬ 
sited  only  upon  the  bright  parts  by  the  electro¬ 
type  process.  On  now  removing  the  ink,  ordinary 
diluted  nitric  acid  may  be  safely  applied  to  the 
plate,  to  deepen  still  more  the  shadows,  without 
any  danger  of  destroying  the  lights  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  last  step  causes  M.  Fizeau’s  etchings 
to  possess  greater  vigour  than  those  obtained 
by  Donna’s  or  Grove’s  processes.  The  danger 
‘  is,  that  under-biting  maj'-  remove  the  half  tints. 
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However,  some  beautiful  results  obtained  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hurliman,  a  skilful  engraver  in 
Paris,  attests  the  worth  of  this  method.  M. 
Fizeau,  foreseeing  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
silver  plates  might  be  considerable,  thought  to 
use  the  electrotype  process  to  produce  fae-siinilies 
of  the  engraved  plates,  reserving  the  original 
plate  unworn  to  supply  any  further  demands, 
thus  allowing  any  number  of  impressions  to  be 
struck  off.  Plates  so  electrotyped  by  the 
speaker  tvvelve  years  ago,  some  of  which  were 
afterwards  worked  upon  by  an  engraver,  Avere 
placed  upon  the  table.  The  patent-right  in  this 
process  will  soon  expire. 

“  The  processes  of  the  third  and  last  division 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  desirable  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  numerous  satisfactory  speci¬ 
mens  obtained,  and  still  to  be  obtained,  by  the 
processes  previously  described.  The  truth 
seemed  to  be  that  none  of  the  processes  gave 
uniformly  satisfactory  results  ;  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of 
all  the  chief  known  methods,  and  of  impartially 
comparing  them,  with  a  view  to  produce  any 
special  required  result. 

‘‘Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  opens  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  by  his  method  known  as  the  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash  process,  in  which  a  steel 
plate  is  covered  with  a  liquified  jelly,  contain¬ 
ing  bichromate  of  potash  in  solution.  This 
jelly  was  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  plate  after 
the  manner  of  Niepce’s  varnish  ;  and  the  gela- 
tined  plate  might  be  used  in  a  similar  way  to 
reproduce  engravings  or  the  images  of  the 
camera;  the  light,  as  in  Niepce’s  case,  doing  its 
work  by  altering  and  liardening  the  gelatine 
whenever  it  fell  with  sufficient  intensity.  On 
removing  the  plate  from  the  light,  and  immer¬ 
sing  it  in  water,  it  Avas  found  that  the  gelatine 
had  become  comparatively  insoluble  where  the 
light  had  acted,  but  it  retained  its  usual  solubi¬ 
lity  over  those  parts  Avhich  Avere  in  shadow. 
Thus  the  metal  could  be  partially  laid  bare,  as 
we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  bitumen  pro¬ 
cess  ;  the  lights  noAVAvould  consist  of  the  altered 
gelatine,  and  the  shades  be  represented  by  the 
bare  metal ;  it  is  evident  Ave  have  only  to  pour 
an  acid  upon  the  plate  to  obtain  an  etching  :  but 
here  some  care  and  ingenuity  Avill  be  required. 
Nitric  acid  acts  so  energetically  and  so  uncer¬ 
tainly  on  the  steel  plate,  that  but  little  success 
would  attend  its  employment.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Talbot  was  led  to  seek  a  better  engraving 
liquid.  This  Avas  found  in  a  solution  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  platinum,  which  appeared  to  act  in  the 
desired  manner.  The  advantage  of  any  process 
on  steel  plates  Avould  be  obvious,  from  the  great 
number  of  impressions  that  so  hard  a  body 
would  yield  under  the  wearing  action  of  the 
printing  press.  It  might  here  be  observed  that 
the  bitumen  process  had  also  been  applied  to 
steel  plates  by  M.  Mante,  in  a  series  of  natural 
history  plates,  published  in  Paris ;  and  also  by 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  in  the  frontispiece  to 
his  treatise. 

“  In  1854,  Plerr  Paul  Pretsch,  of  the  Imperial 
printing  office  of  Vienna,  patented  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  subsequently  in  France,  a  process 
which  he  has  called  Photogalvanography.  He 
used  Mr.  Talbot’s  materials,  but  with  certain 
additions,  and  avails  himself  of  a  property  of 


the  gelatine  which  allows  of  lii>'  di^-p'-nsin-j  with  [ 
the  acid  etching  altogetlu'r.  Wh-  an-  uiiuhle  lo  I 
S[)eak  witli  certuiiit)^  of  the  ex.iei  eMinjMrulivi;  , 
merits  and  capal)ilities  of  the  tw..  pn..  i 
Mr.  Talbot’s  results  are  on  l  ;  11>  rr  Pn  I'lh’s 
on  copper.  If  otlier  things  la-  equal,  tie-  i-leel 
would  possess  the  advantage  of  great-  r  durabi¬ 
lity.  Herr  Pretsch  takes  one  jiart  of  clear  gela¬ 
tine  or  glue,  and  about  ten  |)artH  of  water  to 
form  a  jelly,  Avhich  he  mixes  with  a  strong 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  he  adds  a  fresh  portion  of  jelly,  containing 
nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  ;  the  whole  being  i 
I  Avarmed  and  thoroughly  mixed  for  about  tea  ! 
minutes.  He  next  adds  a  third  portion  of  jelly^  | 
containing  a  comparatively  small  (piantity  of  ; 
iodide  of  potassium;  then  the  Avhole  mixture  is  I 
strained,  and  is  ready  to  coat  the  gla.-^.s  plates  I 
which  are  at  first  used  in  this  jtrocess.  A  p.ate  | 
beingcoated  and  dried  isapplicable  to  all  thej)ur-  j 
poses  enumerated  in  the  early  bitumen  pro<;e>s.  It  | 
can  be  used  to  copy  engravings  by  supc^rposiiion, 
or  be  made  to  receive  the  images  (d"  the  camera. 
However,  it  is  found  that  the  most  practical 
Avay  to  make  use  of  the  bitumen  and  gelatine 
processes,  is  to  copy  from  a  positive  jdiotugraph 
Avhich  has  resulted  from  a  collodion  or  a  Talbo- 
type  negative.  We  have  only  to  j»lac(!  the 
positive  print  upon  the  dried  orange-coloured 
jelly,  press  it  in  contact  by  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
expose  the  Avliole  to  the  light  for  some  time, 
when  Ave  shall  find  upon  removal  that  we  have 
obtained  upon  the  dried  jelly  a  photographic 
representation  of  the  positive  print.  Wlierever 
the  light  has  acted  strongly  the  plate  will  have 
changed  from  its  bright  orange-red  colour  to  a 
more  tawny  hue;  this  latter  shade  of  colour 
gradually  passing  in  the  half  tints  into  the  unal¬ 
tered  red  of  the  parts  completely  shielded  from 
the  light.  The  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light 
have  noAV  become,  as  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  case, 
comparatively  insoluble  in  Avater.  So  far,  Ib-rr 
Pretsch’s  process  has  much  in  common  Avith  ! 
Mr.  Talbot’s,  but  the  two  experimenters  now 
diverge  Avidely.  Herr  Pretsch,  instead  of  dissol¬ 
ving  away  the  unaltered  jelly,  merely  soaks  the 
plate  in  water  long  enough  to  cause  the  unal¬ 
tered  gelatine  to  SAvell,  and  so  to  rise  above  the 
surface  in  such  a  Avay  that  we  obtain  a  picture 
in  relief  resembling  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
cut  Avood-block.  The  taAvny  coloured  parts  do 
not  SAvell,  and  so  they  remain  depressed,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sunken  portions  of  the  Avood- block. 

If  the  swelled  gelatine  were  hard  enough,  we 
might  at  once  ink  the  raised  parts  by  a  roller, 
and  print  in  the  usual  way.  This,  however,  is 
impracticable  ;  and,  moreover,  surface  printing 
is  not  in  this  art  deemed  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
procedure.  A  device,  analagous  to  one  used  I 
in  type  printing,  is  therefore  adopted;  a  sort  of  | 
stereotype  process  is  gone  through.  A  mould,  1 
in  softened  gutta  percha,  or  other  suitable  | 
'moulding  material, — possibly  a  composition  of  f 
wax  or  stearine,  is  made ;  this  mould  Avill  of 
course  have  the  raised  lines  or  dots  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  gelatine  represented  by  grooves  and 
cavities  apparently  graven  in  the  surface  ;  and  , 
here,  again,  if  the  mould  were  firm  enough,  we 
might  ink  it  as  if  it  were  an  engraved  copper¬ 
plate,  and  print  by  the  copper-plate  printing 
press.  From  these  considerations  it  Avill  be 
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evident  that  we  have  only  to  seek  to  convert 
these  yielding  surfaces  into  enduring  ones,  and 
we  shall  end  our  labours  successfully.  This  the 
electrotype  art  enables  us  to  do.  We  have 
'  simply  to  render  the  mould  a  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  by  black  lead,  or  finely  divided  metal, 
and  we  can  deposit  in  it  copper  to  any  amount. 
We  shall  thus  get  in  copper  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original  swelled  gelatine  plate.  But  since  this 
requires  surface  printing,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
preferred,  we  must  once  more  apply  our  electro¬ 
typing  process,  using  this  first  obtained  and 
raised  copper-plate  as  a  matrix^  to  produce  as 
many  engraved  or  sunken  plates,  ready  to  be 
printed  from,  as  we  may  desire.  The  original 
matrix  remains,  as  in  Fizeau’s  case,  unworn. 

“  The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  Herr  Pretsch’s  invention.  There 
is  one  more  point  that  deserves  attention.  In 
j  all  the  engraving  processes  hitherto  described, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  granular  sur¬ 
face  over  the  etched  parts,  necessary  to  hold  the 
amount  of  ink  required  by  the  printer.  In 
Pretsch’s  process  this  difficulty  remarkably 
enough  does  not  present  itself;  the  swelled 
surface  breaks  up  in  a  direction  vertical  to  its 
surface  into  little  masses  which  are  just  wliat  is 
desired :  this  result  is  quite  characteristic ;  it 
has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  particles 
of  chromate  of  silver,  or  of  iodide  of  silver. 

I  Would  it  be  too  far-fetched  to  suppose  that  it  is 
another  beautiful  instance  of  the  slaty  cleavage 
action  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Tyndall  ?  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is  very  important  for  the 
success  of  the  invention.  The  chemistry  of  the 
processes  of  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  this 
subject  is  but  little  advanced.  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  has  found,  what  M,  Chevreul  had  anti¬ 
cipated,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
essential  in  the  bitumen  process.  In  an  illumi¬ 
nated  vacuum  the  result  could  not  be  obtained, 
although  ordinary  photographic  action  went  on 
quite  as  well  as  in  air.  With  reference  to  the 
gelatine  processes,  it  might  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Ponton,  who  first  used  bichromate  of  potash 
as  a  photographic  agent,  and  M.  Edmond  Bec- 
querel,  who  extended  its  use  on  paper,  both 
found  that  the  sizing  materials  became  more 
insoluble  by  the  photographic  action.  It  was 
believed  that  chromic  acid  was  liberated  by  the 
sun’s  rays,  since  simple  mono -chromate  of  pot¬ 
ash  produced  no  effect.  On  mentioning  these 
facts  to  a  friend  (Dr.  Hugo  Muller),  the  speaker 
learned  that  solutions  of  chromium  had  been 
employed  in  Germany  in  experiments  on  tanning 
skins  and  it  therefore  suggested  itself  that  the 
chromic  acid  set  free  might,  in  reacting  on  part 
of  the  gelatine,  liberate  an  oxide  of  chromium, 
which,  when  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  gela¬ 
tine,  would  form  a  species  of  artificial  leather  ; 
thus  rationall}’-  accounting  for  the  comparative 
insolubility  of  the  altered  and  tawny  coloured 
portions  of  the  jelly.  The  subject,  however, 
requires  and  deserves  a  more  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation. 

“M.  Poitevin,  of  Paris,  has  applied  the  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash  process  to  lithographic 
stone,  and  his  results,  placed  on  the  table,  would 
well  bear  a  comparison  with  those  obtained  by 
the  other  methods  described  in  this  division. 

“  The  speaker,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his 


opinion  that  these  engraving  processes  would 
greatly  advance  the  art  of  photography  itself, 
particularly  in  its  applications  to  the  delineation 
of  coloured  objects,  in  which  it  is  still  very  im¬ 
perfect,  although  some  progress  has  been  made.” 


INVENTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

In  a  French  work,  lately  joublished,*  in  which 
a  review  is  given  of  the  results  of  photography, 
as  shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  after 
awarding  great  praise  to  the  works  of  Mons. 
Bayard  there  displayed,  the  author  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

“Mons.  Bayard  is  one  of  the  inventors  of 
photography  on  paper.  When  this  discovery 
existed  only  in  the  limbo  of  science,  that  is, 
before  the  publications  of  Fox  Talbot,  he,  by 
himself,  had  already  discovered,  in  his  own 
secluded  retreat,  the  method  of  fixing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  camera  obscura.  The  fact, 
at  the  present  time,  is  almost  unknown.  For 
this  reason,  if  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
digress,  I  will  relate  how  Mons.  Bayard  came  to 
discover  the  art  of  photography  on  paper,  and 
how  his  discovery  has  remained  a  secret  from 
all.  The  tale,  besides,  is  not  long  ;  in  fact,  as 
we  should  say,  it  is  only  the  history  of  a  peach. 
Mons.  Bayard  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  local 
judge,  who  exercised  his  duties  in  a  small  pro¬ 
vincial  town.  He  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in 
cultivating  his  garden.  In  this  garden  was  an 
orchard,  whose  splendid  peaches  ripened  under 
the  autumn  sun.  Mons.  Bayard,  the  father,  was 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  sending  to  his  friends 
baskets  of  this  fine  fruit,  and,  with  the  natural 
pride  of  a  proprietor,  he  took  pains,  when  he 
sent  them  out,  to  mark  by  some  unmistakeable 
sign  that  the  fruits  were  the  produce  of  his 
garden.  He  conceived  a  singular  mode  of 
effecting  his  object,  wdrich,  unknown  to  the 
inventor,  was  a  real  photographic  process.  He 
picked  out  a  peach  on  the  tree  in  the  process  of 
ripening ;  it  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  one  of 
the  best — one  of  those  ^peches  a  trente  som' 
which,  in  after  times,  thanks  to  Mons.  Alexander 
Dumas  the  younger,  have  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  wmrld — or  rather,  the  dramatic 
world.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  our  judge  took  care  to  cover 
his  peach  with  leaves.  When  the  peach  thus 
defended  from  the  sun’s  rays  had  acquired  the 
desired  size,  he  pulled  off  the  leafy  covering, 
and  left  the  fruit  freely  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  light,  save  that  he  gummed  on  the  surface 
of  it  the  two  initial  letters  of  his  name  neatly 
cut  in  paper  characters.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  when  the  protecting  papers  were  removed, 
the  two  initials  were  found  distinctly  marked  in 
white  on  the  red  ground  of  the  fruit,  which  thus 
became  impressed  with  an  unquestionable  stamp 
at  no  greater  cost  than  the  sun’s  rays.  This 
occurrence,  which  young  Bayard  each  year  was 
in  the  habit  of  witnessing,  naturally  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind.  As  a  child,  he  amused 
himself  by  repeating  this  effect  of  the  sun  on 

*  ‘  Les  Applications  Nouvelles  de  la  Science  k  I'lndustrie 
et  aux  Arts  en  18.5.').’  Par  Louis  Liguier,  Dooteur  es  Sciences, 
Dqcteur  en  MMecine,  agi  egede  Chimie  a  I'Ecole  de  Phaimacie 
de  Paris,  &c.  Paris :  Victor  Masson.  Place  de  la  Ecole  de 
Medicine,  17 ;  Langloit  et  Leclerq,  Rue  des  Mathurins  St, 
Jacques,  10.  1856. 
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pieces  of  pink  paper  braided  into  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  parts  ol  tlie  paper  concealed  from 
the  light  by  the  overlying  bands  preserved  their 
colour,  while  the  other  parts  were  quickly 
bleached.  Afterwards,  having  tried,  like  many 
others,  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura, 
Mons.  Bayard  conceived  the  idea  of  using  for 
the  purpose  the  rose-coloured  paper  which  had 
served  to  divert  his  infancy.  But  placed  in  the 
camera,  the  paper  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  the  light.  Mons.  Bayard  then  resorted  to 
the^  use  of  chloride  of  silver  in  lieu  of  this  in¬ 
active  paper — the  very  photographic  agent  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  He  thus  succeeded  in 
obtaining  actual  photographic  impressions  on 
paper,  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  images  were  direct,  that  is,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  use  of  a  previous  negative.  In 
the  picture  obtained,  the  lights  corresponded  to 
the  lights  of  the  object,  the  blacks  to  the 
shadows.  His  process  consisted  in  exposing 
paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver 
to  the  action  of  the  light,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  point,  which  experience  had  taught  him. 
When  he  wished  to  use  it  for  obtaining  a  pho¬ 
tographic  image,  he  soaked  this  paper  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  it 
to  the  action  of  the  light  in  the  camera  obscura. 
The  rays  of  light  had  the  effect  of  blanching,  or 
rather  of  giving  a  very  light  yellow  tint  to  the 
silver  salt  in  those  parts  on  which  the  light 
shone.  There  remained  only  to  fix  the  images 
by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Such  is  the 
process  of  photography  on  paper  which  Mons. 
Bayard  invented,  and  which  he,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation,  was  to  blame  in  desiring  to  keep 
secret.  It  was  then  that  those  beautiful  im¬ 
pressions  were  obtained  which  Mons.  Depretz 
showed  us,  fifteen  years  ago,  at  his  lectures  on 
Physics,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  which  he  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  without  being  able  to  guess 
by  what  magic  such  marvels  had  been  produced. 
How  could  it  be  guessed  that  such  splendid 
effects  had  their  origin  simply  from  observing 
the  actions  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  a  peach,  and 
that  the  delicious  gift  of  the  Persian  of  old  had 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  modern  physical  science.  These  very  pic¬ 
tures,  which  so  charmed  us  at  the  Sorbonne,  I 
think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  in  the 
case  sent  by  Mons,  Bayard  to  the  Exhibition. 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  Mons.  Bayard 
no  longer  obtains  his  pictures  by  his  old  method. 
He  now  practices,  like  almost  everybody  else, 
photography  on  glass,  but  he  has  carried  it  to 
great  perfection. 


SOME  CONDITIONS  WHICH  INFLUENCE 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  LATENT 
IMAGE  IN  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

By  F.  Haedwich,  Esq. 

Accelerating  effect  of  certain  organic  matters. — 
Organic  bodies,  like  albumen,  gelatine,  glycyr- 
rhizine,  &c.,  which  combine  chemically  with 
oxide  of  silver,  and  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  to  light,  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  image,  so  that,  on  the 
application  of  the  reducing  agent,  a  dense  de¬ 
posit  is  formed,  of  a  brown  or  black  colour,  by 
transmitted  light. 

In  the  same  way,  viz.  by  a  retention  of  or¬ 


ganic  matter,  may  in  all  probability  bo  explained 
the  fact,  that  the  collodion  image  developed  by 
pyrogallic  acid,  althoiigh  proved  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tests  to  contain  an  equal  (juantity  of 
silver,  possesses  greater  oi)acity  by  transmitted 
light,  than  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  proto¬ 
salts  of  iron;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  collodion 
itself,  if  it  be  pure  and  recently  prepared,  it  ii 
liable  to  give  a  less  vigorous  impression  than 
when,  by  long  keeping,  a  partial  decomposition 
has  taken  place,  and  products  have  been  formed 
which  combine  with  reduced  oxide  c)f  silver 
more  easily  than  the  unaltered  pyroxyline. 

Molecular  coiulitiona  affecting  Intensity. — The 
physical  structure  of  the  collodion  film  is 
thought  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  reduced  silver  is  thrown  down 
during  the  development.  A  short  and  almost 
powdery  state,  such  as  collodion  iodized  with 
the  alkaline  compounds  acquires  by  keeping,  is 
considered  favourable,  and  a  contrary  structure 
unfavourable  to  density.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  when  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry  before  de¬ 
velopment,  as  in  the  process  with  desiccated 
collodion,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  oxyinel 
preservative  process. 

A  development  conducted  rapidly  tends  also 
to  produce  an  image  of  which  the  particles  arc 
finely  divided,  and  ofl’er  a  considerable  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  light ;  whilst  a  slow  and  pro¬ 
longed  development  often  loaves  a  metallic  and 
almost  crystalline  deposit,  comparatively  trans¬ 
lucent  and  feeble. 

With  certain  samples  of  collodion,  it  will  bo 
observed,  the  image  is  much  enfeebled  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  plate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer 
after  sensitizing,  but  before  development.  'J'liis 
effect  is  not  due  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  having 
partially  drained  away  from  the  plate,  inasmuch 
as  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  of  re-dipping 
in  the  nitrate  bath  immediately  before  applying 
the  pyrogalli(5  acid,  does  not  prove  a  remedy. 
An  alteration  of  molecular  structure  rna}’’  per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  be  the  correct  explanation,  and 
if  so,  a  contractile  collodion  would  suffer  more 
than  one  possessing  less  coherency. 

The  actinic  power  of  the  light  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  picture  influences  the  aj)pearance  of 
the  developed  image;  the  most  vigorous  impres¬ 
sions  being  produced  by  a  strong  light  acting 
for  a  short  time.  On  a  dull  dark  day,  or  in  copy¬ 
ing  badly  lighted  interiors,  the  photograph  will 
often  lack  bloom  and  richness,  and  be  blue  and 
inky  by  transmitted  light. 

Development  of  images  upon  Bromide  and  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Silver. — Of  the  three  principal  salts  of 
silver,  the  iodide  is  the  most  sensitive  to  light, 
but  the  bromide  and  chloride  are  under  some 
conditions  more  easily  developed,  and  give  a 
darker  image.  In  the  collodion  process  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  principally  seen  when  organic  bodies, 
like  grape  sugar,  glycyrrhizine,  <S:c.,  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  increase  the  intensity  ;  a  far 
more  decided  effect  being  produced  by  adding 
both  glycyrrhizine  and  a  portion  of  bromide  or 
chloride,  than  by  using  the  glycyrrhizine  alone. 

The  intensity  of  the  image  affected  hy  the  length 
of  exposure. — If  the  exposure  in  the  camera  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  proper  time,  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  usually  feeble,  and  the  picture  pale  and 
translucent.  The  effects  produced  by  over-action 
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of  the  light  are  particularly  seen  wlien  the  ni¬ 
trate  bath  contains  nitrite  of  silver,  or  acetate  of 
silver,  the  image  been  fretiuently  in  such  a  case 
dark  by  reflected  light,  and  red  by  transmitted 
light — more  nearly  revSembling  in  fact  a  photo- 
I  graphic  print,  developed  on  paper  prepared  with 
chloride  of  silver.  When  collodion  plates  are 
coated  with  honey,  without  previously  removing 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  a  slow  reducing  action 
is  set  up,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  character¬ 
istic  appearance  after  development  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Other  organic  matters  besides  honey 
will  act  in  the  same  way. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  Bath  which  affect  de¬ 
velopment. — Attention  may  be  called  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  state  of  the  nitrate  bath,  in  which  the 
collodion  image  develops  unusually  slowly,  and 
has  a  dull  grey  metallic  appearance,  with  an 
absence  of  intensity  in  the  parts  most  acted  on 
by  the  light.  This  condition,  which  occurs  only 
I  when  using  a  newly-mixed  solution,  is  thought 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of 
nitrogen  retained  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is 
removed  partially  by  neutralizing  with  the  al¬ 
kali,  more  perfectly  so  by  adding  an  excess  of 
alkali  followed  by  acetic  acid;  but  most  eom- 


.  Commercial  nitrate  of  silver  has  sometimes  a 
fragrant  smell,  similar  to  that  produced  by 
pouring  strong  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  When 
(  such  is  the  case,  it  contains  organic  matter,  and 
;  produces  a  bath  which  yields  red  and  misty 
pictures. 

Nitrate  of  silver  which  has  been  sufficiently 
strongly  fused  to  decompose  the  salt,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  portion  of  the  basic  nitrite  of  silver, 
exhibits  great  peculiarity  of  development,  the 
image  coming  out  instantaneously  and  with 
great  force.  This  condition  is  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  acids, 
in  which  case  the  development  is  slow  and 
gradual. 

In  summing  up  the  different  conditions  of  the 
nitrate  bath  which  affect  the  development  of 
I  the  image,  as  many  as  four  might  be  mentioned, 

'  each  of  which  gives  a  more  rapid  reduction  than 
’  the  one  which  precedes  it.  These  are — the 
acidified  nitrate  bath — the  neutral  bath — the 
bath  of  strongly  fused  nitrate  of  silver  —and  a 
solution  containing  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  quite  unmanageable,  and  pro- 
’  duces  an  instantaneous  and  universal  blackening 
of  the  film. 

Greater  intensity  of  image  is  commonly  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  nitrate  bath  which  has  been  a  long 
time  in  use,  than  in  a  newly  mixed  solution ; 
this  may  be  due  to  minute  quantities  of  organic 
matter  dissolved  out  of  the  collodion  film,  which 
have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  partiallj’- reduce 
the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  partly  also  to  the 
alcohol  and  ether  which  accumulate  in  an  old 
bath,  producing  a  more  short  and  powdery  struc  ■ 
ture  of  the  film. 

;  The  above  has  been  extracted  from  the  fourth 
edition  of  “  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistr-y,” 
I  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  will 
be  before  the  public  in  a  few  days.  We  can 
I  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as 
1  being  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  former  edition. 


but  also  as  containing  a  vast  amount  of  reali}*' 
useful  practical  information,  deduced  from  the 
author’s  recent  researches  on  the  theory  of  tho 
collodion  process. 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  new 
edition : — 

“The  author  has  endeavoured  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  which  are  daily  being 
introduced  in  the  science  and  art  of  photography. 
In  the  present  edition  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  style  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
work,  and  additional  matter  has  been  inserted. 

“  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  a 
series  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  tlie 
manufacture  of  collodion,  the  results  of  which 
have  thrown  further  light  upon  the  conditions 
affecting  the  sensitiveness  of  the  excited  tilirs, 
and  have  enabled  the  writer  to  introduce  an 
organic  substance,  “  Glycyrihizine,”  which  will 
be  found  of  service  in  making  photographic 
copies  of  engravings  and  similar  works  of  art. 

“Dr.  Norris,  of  Ilirmmgham,  has  within  the 
last  few  months  communic.ated  a  paper  on  ary 
collodion^  which  places  the  theory  of  that  subject 
upon  a  better  footing  than  before.  The  oxymel 
preservative  process  is  now  also  thoroughly 
understood,  and  may  be  considered  certain. 

“  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  ‘  albuminized 
collodion’  of  M.  Taupenot,  which  experience 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  best  dry  processes  at 
present  known,  is  included  in  this  edition.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Being  merely  an  amateur,  I  have  had  hut 
little  experience  in  photography,  but  having  once  or 
twice  met  with  the  appearances  described  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Thompson,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  respecting  them.  I  have 
always  attributed  the  blueness  or  greenness  he  de¬ 
scribes  to  insufficient  development,  in  which  case  the 
reduced  silver  is  too  thin;  and  as  he  says  that  where 
it  occurs  the  plate  presents  a  transparent  appearance, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  development  being  retarded  by  too 
much  acid  in  the  bath  or  the  developer,  or  too 
little  nitrate  in  the  bath,  or  too  little  iron  in  the 
delevoper.  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  by 
using  the  collodion  too  thin,  as  the  film  would  then 
retain  too  little  nitrate  solution  on  the  surface. 
However,  as  he  says  the  annoyance  first  made  its 
appearance  while  manipulating  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  obtained  good 
results,  I  should  think  that  in  consequence  of  colder 
weather  a  greater  amount  of  iron  was  necessary  in 
the  developer ;  or  the  nitrate  bath  may  have  become 
weaker  from  constant  use;  or  in  consequence  of  the 
collodion  containing  free  iodine,  nitric  acid  may  have 
been  liberated  in  the  bath.  Where  the  greenness 
presents  itself  in  spots,  they  generally  occur  on  that 
side  of  the  plate  on  which  the  developer  is  poured 
on,  in  consequence  of  the  nitrate  having  been  swilled 
away  from  those  parts  by  the  developer.  I  think  if 
your  correspondent  will  make  any  alteration  in  his 
formulae  favourable  to  a  greater  reduction  of  metallic 
silver  on  the  plate,  he  will  find  the  difficulty  he  com¬ 
plains  of  speedily  disappear.  I  should  advise  him 
to  first  try  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  developer. 

With  respect  to  the  reticulated  appearance  com¬ 
plained  of  by  Mr.  Corey,  do  you  not  think  that  tco 
much  alcohol  in  the  collodion  would  produce  the 
same  effect? — I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  X. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photograx)hic  Journal. 

SiK, — I  am  sorry  to  see  in  your  valual)le  Journal 
so  little  information  on  the  subject  of  the  calotype 
process.  The  various  modes  of  preserving  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  collodion  appear  at  present  to  be  en¬ 
grossing  all  the  attention  of  photographers,  and  the 
paper  processes  are,  I  fear,  falling  into  disrepute. 
However,  as  I  am  sure  some  among  your  many 
readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the  calotype  is  the 
process  for  the  tourist,  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few 
notes  of  my  manner  of  proceeding,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  I  have  met  with,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
think  them  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  next  number ; 
and  that  others  may  be  induced  to  communicate  their 
experience  in  this  department  of  our  fascinating  art 

The  principal  advantage  of  collodion  seems  to  be 
the  greater  sharpness  of  the  results ;  hut  tliough 
calotypes  will  certainly  not  bear  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation,  I  am  sure  quite  sufficient  detail  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  Indeed  I  think 
the  risk  of  breakage  in  glass  negatives  is  alone  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  their  advantages. 

I  always  use  Turner’s  paper,  considering  it  far 
superior  to  Hollingworth’s,  or  any  other  I  have  met 
with.  I  iodize  with  the  double  iodide  of  silver  and 
potassium  (made  as  directed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  though 
I  consider  the  strength  of  no  importance),  applied 
with  a  large  camel  hair  brush.  With  regard  to 
washing,  I  think  24  hours,  as  Mr.  Sutton  directs, 
much  too  long  a  time,  though  certainly  it  is  an  error 
on  the  right  side.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  care¬ 
fully  to  remove  the  air  bubbles  which  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  otherwise  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  not  being  completely  washed  out  at  these 
points,  decomposes  the  sensitizing  solution  when 
applied,  and  produces  white  spots  in  the  negative. 
Now  this  cannot  easily  be  done  if  a  number  of  papers 
are  in  the  same  vessel  of  water,  and  it  is  very  incon¬ 
venient  and  troublesome  to  have  every  one  in  a 
separate  dish,  so  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan, 
which  I  find  to  answer  perfectly I  take  a  board 
large  enough  for  six  of  my  papers  (9x7)  to  lie  upon, 
about  30x15  in.,  and  nail  a  strip  of  wood  about  f-in. 
thick  round  the  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shallow 
trough.  The  papers  being  pinned  to  this  by  two 
corners,  I  place  it  slightly  inclined  under  a  tap,  and 
allow  a  stream  of  water  to  run  over  them  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so,  removing  the  bubbles  from  time  to 
time  with  a  camel  hair  brush.  However,  as  this 
method  is  only  applicable  where  there  is  an  unlimited 
supply  of  water  at  command,  an  easy  and  efficacious 
plan  of  washing  is  still  a  desideratum. 

I  find,  however,  that  though  I  take  the  greatest 
care  in  the  washing,  I  cannot  entirely  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  white  spots  in  the  negative,  so  I  con¬ 
clude  that  they  must  be  in  part  attributable  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  paper.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  calo- 
typists  generally  have  met  with  this  difficulty,  and 
how  they  surmounted  it.  I  think  Hollingworth’s 
paper  is  less  subject  to  this  fault  than  Turner’s,  but 
in  all  other  respects  it  seems  decidedly  inferior. 
Metallic  particles  in  the  paper  give  black  spots  in  the 
negative  by  reducing  the  silver  in  the  sensitizing 
solution.  I  observe  in  the  London  Journal  for  Feb., 
a  correspondent  gives  as  a  remedy  for  these  the 
addition  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the 
iodizing  solution ;  and  no  doubt  this  will  prove  effi¬ 
cacious,  as  the  free  iodine  would  convert  the  metal 
into  an  iodide,  which,  if  not  soluble  in  water,  would 
dissolve  in  the  cyanide  and  be  washed  away. 

I  may  mention  here  that  unevenness  in  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  iodide  of  silver  does  not  appear  to  do  any 
harm. 

The  sensitizing  solution  I  use  is  two  drops 
aceto-nitrate  (30  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  two  drops 
saturated  solution  gallic  acid  to  each  drachm  of  water. 


I  ap])ly  it  with  a  Buckle’s  brush,  ulhjw  tho  paper  tt 
remain  a  minute  or  so,  and  lilot  off.  All  accuunU  of 
the  calotype  I  liuve  seen  coneiir  in  staling  that  thft 
paper,  when  excited,  will  keep  at  h  ast  iwenty-foaif 
iiours;  and  Mr.  Gritfiths  (the  correspondent  of 
London  Journal  just  alludc'd  (o),  though  his  seiiil*' 
tizing  solution  contains  five  drops  aeeio-nitrate  totlis 
drachm,  states  that  ho  has  ustal  his  papers  in  ooU 
weather  seven  da3’s  after  exciting,  and  two  days  19 
the  very  hottest  weather!  Now,  I  cannot  get 
papers  to  keep  over  twelve  hours,  without  blackeoii^f 
all  over  when  developed  ;  though,  if  developed  within^ 
six  or  eight  hours  after  sensitizing,  the  results  arfc 
perfectly  satisfactory.  How  is  this?  This  is  anothai^ 
point  on  which  I  should  like  to  hear  the  experieno# 
of  other  photographers.  If  the  papi-rs  could  be  pre»^ 
served  with  certainty  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  would, 
in  most  cases,  he  all  that  is  required  ;  for,  on  a  tour.* 
the  papers  could  he  excited  either  the  night  befor® 
or  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  views  are  to 
be  taken,  and  developed  in  the  evening. 

To  develope,  I  pin  the  pajier  to  a  hoard,  as  ia  ^ 
sensitizing,  ami  with  a  Buckle’s  nrush  apply  theraix* 
ture  of  aceto-nitrate  (30  grains)  and  gallic  acid  solon, 
tion — equal  parts,  if  the  picture  is  invisible,  or  nearly- 
so,  and  proportionably  more  of  the  gallic  if  visible.  If? 
the  picture  comes  out  too  rapidly  I  brush  again  with' 
gallic  acid  alone,  or  if  too  slowly  with  some  stninger- 
gallo-nitrate.  After  a  few  minutes  I  take  it  olf  the  board 
and  lay  it,  face  down,  on  a  small  quantity  of  gallic 
acid  solution  in  a  paper  tray,  and  allow  the  develop¬ 
ment  to  proceed  until  intense  enough.  The  paper 
trays  are  exceedingh' convenient ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  damp  the  paper  before  making  them,  other¬ 
wise,  when  the  solution  is  poured  in,  it  all  goes  into 
creases,  which,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
picture,  cause  streaks  of  imperfect  development.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  negatives  when  away  from 
home,  as,  if  the}'  are  washed  for  a  few  minutes,  first 
in  plain  water  and  then  in  water  with  a  little  salt, 
they  mav  be  kept  a  long  time  without  injury. 

Yours,  &c. 

Whitehaven,  R.  W.  FORSTER. 

March  23rd,  1857. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Edwin  Gardner. — Received,  with  many  thanks. 

X.Y.Z. — Our  correspondent  requests  information 
as  to  a  cheap  mode  of  constructing  a  glass  house ; 
and  also  whether  a  wood  framework  covered  Avith 
oiled  cloth  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  latter 
would  decidedly  not  answer,  as  the  active  rays  would 
be  very  considerably  obstructed.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  who  may  have  had  practical  experience 
on  the  former  point  will  favour  us  with  their  advice. 

W.  Stainer — The  circumstance  is  veiy  curious, 
but  not  at  all  improbable.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  you  can  diminish  the  amount  of  iodide  and 
cotton  in  the  film  below  the  quantities  usually  recom¬ 
mended,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  sensitive¬ 
ness.  2.  See  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper. 

M.  H.  P.  H. — The  cause  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained ;  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  source 
of  annoyance  in  all  the  keeping  processes. 
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[T7ANTED,  a  PHOTOGRAPHIST,  who 
VV  thoroughly  understands  the  Oalotype  Process, 
'.pply  by  letter,  stating  terms,  to  Messrs.  Meeciee, 
Manchester. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

4  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 
GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
:|  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  16 
!  nches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
louble  hacks  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
6;  handsome  printing  frame;  all  folds  into  a  eon- 
enient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
ip  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abeaham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
treet,  Liverpool. 


NEW  STEREOSCOPES! 

FHE  PATENT  PORTFOLIO _  STEREO- 
1.  SCOPE,  with  Cosmoramic  Lenses,  is  constructed 
0  contain  three  dozen  of  pictures,  rendering  it  at 
nee  the  most  useful,  compact,  and  ornamental 
Stereoscope  extant.  THE  PATENT  POCKET 
ITEREOSCOPE,  whilst  equalling  all  others  in 
tereoscopic  effect  and  symmetry,  can  be  compressed 
ato  the  smallest  possible  compass.  These  instru- 
lents  have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent 
uthorities  to  be  the  best  Stereoscopes  yet  produced, 
’o  be  had  at  aU  Photographic  Depots,  Photographers, 
nd  Opticians. 

MORAN  AND  QUIN, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 
65a,  Poland-st.,  Oxeoed-st.,  London. 

***  Superior  Photographic  Gases,  Frames,  Mats, 
Glasses,  <&c. 


94,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

r&  R.  MUDD  invite  attention  to  their 
•  Photo GEAPHic  Establishment,  where  can  be 
ad  the  various  Appai'atus,  Chemicals,  and  Papers 
sed  in  Photography. 

Cameras  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  latest 
nprovements.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
nd  Negative  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  ready 
ir  use.  Positive  Developing  Solution,  yielding  bril- 

ant  results. 

Plain  and  Albumenized  Papers  of  many  kinds, 
elected  from  various  makers. 

Waxed  and  Iodized  Paper,  prepared  for  the  process 
dopted  by  J.  &  R.  Mudd  in  the  production  of  their 
ictures  lately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Carefully  prepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
ir  exposure  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keep  ” 
everal  weeks. 

I  Instructions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
jlollodio-Albumen  Processes. 

Positive  Sun-Printing,  and  by  Development.  Every 
recaution  adopted  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 
roofs. 

Views  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Monuments, 
lachinery.  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c., 
’holographed ;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
hat  high  reputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  suhj  ect 
/hich  the  Advertisers  have  had  the  honour  to  gain. 

Paintings,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  &c., 
ccurately  copied. 

3.  &  R.  Mudd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
’apers  and  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
Q  the  Establishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 
nly  those  materials  which,  from  experience,  they 
now  to  give  the  best  results. 

Full  instructions,  Gratis,  to  all  purchasers  of 
v.pparatus. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  MCMILLAN, 

133,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

Trade  Price  Lists  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica« 
tiorij  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

il^AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR- 

ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  a.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 

HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  fall  directions  of  Ms  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
colours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over 
the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum, 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  he  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory 

"~~”wor¥all^ 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOE  COLLODION  POSITIVES: 

In  4  oz.  bottles,  price  2s.  per  bottle.  Full  directions 
sent  with  each  bottle. 

Proprietors,—* BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 

YORK 

The  INVENTOR,  after  bestowing  con¬ 
siderable  labour  in  the  improvement  of  the 
above,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Varnish  which, 
by  a  safe  and  easy  process,  transfers  the  collodion 
film  from  glass  on  to  paper,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black.  The  Proprietors  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  to  thenotice  of  every  Photographic  Artist 
To  Amateurs,  Microscopists,  and  for  Stereoscopic 
Pictures,  the  process  will  be  found  invaluable. 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
of  Hoene  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Duncan,  Flockhast& Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Feeeis,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Booene,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Geattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  and  retail  of  most  respect¬ 
able  dealers  in  Photographic  Chemicals  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 


PHOTOaKAPHY. 


T.  OTTEWILL  and  CO.’S 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MANUFACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

VATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 
U/  FOLDING  CAMERA, with Eackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  for'warded  on  application. 
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l)HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

-A  enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  i)reparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  lo,  Pall  Mall. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

OTEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
derham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Uevonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Blount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  J’eiki  Zalfer,” 
H.M-S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

C.  Fowler,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Price  I8s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which,  for  depth 

of  focus,  fine  definitions,  giving  a  full  field,  and 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  F.  Colas,  eleve  de  Lerebours,  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
lenses,  especially  of  the  w'hole  plate  size,  and  has 
found  that,  in  all  instances,  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mander,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


\  RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSl- 
j.  1  TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N.B. — A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paper — requires  no 
varnishing — by  using  which]  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  ot 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  14(1,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddison, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  all  letters  should  be  sent. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIYE  COLLODION. 

This  collodion  has  now  been  long 

before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s.;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2®  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the  maker. 


.lust  Pulilished. 

Bland  and  long’s  New  llluMratel 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  lMloTO(.R.\l*MI  [ 
apparatus  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  ol 
apj)Lication,  or  in  course  of  i)Ost. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  I 


'Y  H.  CROUGlI'rON,  Muiiufucturer  ( 


Stereoscopes,  Stereoscopic  and  othi-r  (liinicra 
I’ressure  Frames,  Plate  Boxes,  and  Cabinet  work  f( 
scientific  instruments  and  .ipparatus,  No.  27,  Greei 
hill’s  Rents,  Sinithfield  Bars,  Loudon,  K.C.  <’abine;  i 
work  made  to  drawings  or  written  description. 

Quarter-Cameras  from  7s.  Od.  each.  A  libi  ral  dit  i 
count  to  the  Trade. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re-cnistnlUzea 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRI'I'R.  Thi 
great  desideratum  to  tlie  Pliotogra])ber  is  now  bein 
successfully  manufactiinHl  by  HORNE  &  'J’H^R^ 
TH WAITE,  121, 122,.'c  1  .'3,  Newgate-stre.  t.  I.ondoi 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  (quantity  at  the  to 


50  ozs. 

.and 

upwards . 

5d.  i)er  oz 

and 

under  50  ozs . 

....‘Is. 

(Id.  ., 

10  „ 

„  li5  „  . 

...3s. 

7(1.  „ 

5  „ 

„  10  „  . 

...3s. 

9d.  „ 

1 

„  5  „  . 

...4s. 

Od  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cuniK 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  PluiU 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published.  Tbirteentli  Edition.  Entirely  r 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

4  GUIDE  TO  PilOTOGRAPin 

Containing  simple  a!ul  concise  Directions  f 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Cliemical  Agency  of  figli 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pr 
luction  of  Positive  and  Negative  CollodioTi  Pictun 
;ind  for  taking  Landscn]>es,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Cidotv] 
and  W'^axed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructioi 
for  tlie  new  Collo  lio-Albnmen  Rrocess,  and  for  Piin 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  wth  the  method  of  takii 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwait 
xuthor  of  “  Photograpbic  Ma7iipulations,”  &c.  Illu 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cour 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  12 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 

OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

importers  of  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  ofl 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Camer.i 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  fom 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lense 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  c; 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  Nej 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forwa  l 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards,  j 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  lAverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


ZEITHI'S  iFOSITJ-VE  OOLLOnDZOIsr, 

9d.  Peb  Oz.,  10s.  Per  Pound  of  20  Ozs. 

'HE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
oughout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
ly  rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 
ility. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Wholesale  Agents  : — Messrs.  E.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Sold  also  by  H.  Newton,  Jubilee  Buildings,  and  J.  Lewis,  Pembroke  Place,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Savory 
1  Moore,  Cheltenham;  J.  Spencer,  Glasgow;  E.  Mander,  Birmingham;  E.  Dutton,  Birkenhead  and 
ck  Ferry ;  and  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


POSITIVE  TINTING. 

'HE  proper  method  of  Tinting  Positives 
with  Dry  Colours,  and  a  receipt  for  making  a 
id  transparent  Varmish  at  a  cost  of  4d.  per  oz., 
t  will  take  any  amount  of  colour,  will  be  sent  on 
jieipt  of  30  postage  stamps,  by  George  Johnson, 
]  otographer,  6,  Dodsworth’s  Court,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

,  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
I  lodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
t  ee  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
t  very  best  yet  ofiered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
E I  Amateur  Photographers, 
luring  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  E.  has  made 
c  eated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
I  in  tain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
C  iracterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
I  asure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
I  uufactui’e,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand,) 

S  litional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
a  itly  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
L  versally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

1  iducing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
S  ',de),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
f  1  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
c  tainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  |  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
)ne  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
t  it,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
?  ny  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 

<  ict  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
1  ge  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 
jculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
s  in  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
i|icentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
(int  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
i  luding  bottle,  4s.  6d.  *■ 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
( liras  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
Induces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
(  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
1  hering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
1  shing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  ^  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
Chis  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
1  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 

<  t  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
i  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

jRATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
'lUodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
i  entiou  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

wholesale  agent, 
FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

61,  Market  Street,  Bradford. 

NOW  READY,  Ten  Views  of  Bolton  Abbey, 
Woods  and  Waterfalls,  Skipton  Castle,  Gordale 
Scar,  Malham  Cove,  &c.,  &c.  KorkstaU  and  Furness 
Abbeys,  and  several  hundred  other  charming  idews 
in  Yorkshire.  Price  Is.  Cd.  each;  a  liberal  allowance 
to  dealers. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamps. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Charles 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
chemicals ;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  I2s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  full  particulars. 


rilTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

\J  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  ivarranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  op  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
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isTEW  f:rtcd:h]  lzst, 

IS  NOW  HEADY, 

AND  MAY  B  E  H  A  D  F  Pt  E  ,  ON  A  P  P  L  I  C  A  T  I  O  N  'J'  O 

ELISHA  MANDEll, 
PHOTOGEAPHIC  FEAME  AND  CASE  MANUFACTUliEl 

No.  98,  SNOW  HIDE, 

BZZ^ZZZZTO-ZZ^ZZ.  i 


OPTICIAN 

71, 


C.  H.  C  H  A  D  B  U  R  N  , 

AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER 

TO  H.n.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  YVORKS,  NURSERY,  S  II  E  F  E  I  E  L  I) ; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography ;  and  keeps  in  Stcx 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  Ac.  (fee. 

All  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpo 
C.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

O  .  R  .  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOJ 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  t 
formulre  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  i)roduces  inten 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brillin 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  9d.  per  o 
10s  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transparei 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  tlie  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yiel 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxw'ell  Lyte's  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  fid.  eacli.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for  t 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is,  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photogi’aphic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  receiv 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  Koo 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Boom  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLAS 


POLISHED 


POLISHED 


COLOURED  GLASS 


INCHES. 

FLATTED 

s. 

CROWN.  PAT  K  XT 

d.  s. 

PLATE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS. 

d.  s.  d. 

FOR  POSITIVES. 

s.  d. 

8A  by  fii... whole  Plate... 

3 

1  ^  doz. 

fi 

8  ^  doz. 
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0  IP'  doz. 
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fii  by4^  ...i 

1 

8 

3 

5 

5) 

7 

9  „ 

2 

6 

5  by  4  ...  j 
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1  » 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

8  „ 

4i  by  3L-.i 

5J 

0 

9  „ 

1 

fi 

>9 

3 

fi 

1 

3  „ 

3i  by  2i...L 

?? 

() 

9  „ 

1 

0 

99 

2 

3  „ 

0 

9  „ 

24  by  2  ...4 

... 

0 

H  „ 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

fi 

On  taking  the  pici 
upon  the  coloured  g 
(especially  prepared 
the  purpose ) ,  no  bacL 
is  required,  and  the  t' 
of  the  picture  is  grea 
improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Eoofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super.' 


Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  and 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CKOWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  tl 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Printed 


by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Offi' 
IB,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool. —  April  15,1857, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BEBRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
1  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
ide  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Ross,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
'"e,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
•  3ir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
ieir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
'imer,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
ilme,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
llodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
!res,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
j  icesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  praci  ical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
(inges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formuLoj  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
r’respondence  mamtained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  J-IALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAKEE  OP  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVEll,  AND  MANUFACTUREE  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  tbe  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER.- — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
Y  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknovfiedged.  Testi- 
mials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
herto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
3  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
ttles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W, 
ITOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

'CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pvo- 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

IYPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

''YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
^  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
id  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Gd.  each,  through  Messrs. 
DWA  EPS,  67.  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Priuted  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 
London:  Hoene  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baillieee,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
.NCER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Sumnier-row. 
J^in:  j. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Coni  Market.  Edinburgh:  Ja.mesWooD, 
,  Pnaces-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enooh-equare ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket. 
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WHOLESALE  PHOTOOR  vPlilC  DEPO  T. 

DANIF.L  M‘I\II:LLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTRAIT  L PONSES,  CAMERAS, 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  IMorocco  Cases, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colours, 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography, kept  in  Stock 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  18.57  sent  free  on  ap])lication. 


COLLODION  PROCESS. 

YOUNG  GERMAN  of  respectability, 

and  thoi’oughly  acquainted  witli  the  Collodion 
Process,  wishes  to  Engage  in  the  above  capacity. 
Most  respectable  references  can  be  given. 

Address — “  Alamande,”  Post  Office,  Birmingham. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
0  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  eveiy  requisite,  both  of  British  anti 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Piice  Lists  sent  to  anj'  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  T5  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverj)ool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graj)h.ic  Journal. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

-A  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  descriiition  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Ltverpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  Ac.,  for  Portraits, 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quabty,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
by  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va¬ 
pourisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  with  aU  the  Im¬ 
provements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
51-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  SoRd 
Lock  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
The  stiongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL,  the  moat  complete  and  extensive  in 
the  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
assisted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
to  every  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
gate-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 
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IMPROVED  S  TERLOV ’!  iPD  <'\MI:R^,  WITJ 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  l>0/I;N  PRLTARED 
1M.\'1'1'.S. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  In  ■-tt  r  Stree 

•  Ln'ERl’Ot  )L,  has  now  p*  iT.  nc  .1  at  A.MEH 
suitable  for  every  ])urjio.-.(;  wheit  l*iv)iiin  (l  (  Dllodio 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  nioi-t  simpb-  coiitriv  auc<*  ; 
mechanical  complications;  cxcci  (liTiL'I\  jH.rtablear 
strong.  Tlie  Stereo  copic  (^nnora  to  be  used  wit 
one  or  two  lenses. 

THE  COLLODlO-Ai.lU  AIEN  PRm  KSS, 

nOLJ.ODIO-ALHLMEN  I'LVJKS  read 

^  sensitized  or  jdain,  Cam-  ras,  Lon  .  and  evei 
article  recpiired  in  I’liotograjdiy.  me.v  be  olilained 
Horne  and  'Tiiornthwaite,  121,  i22,  A  T2;i,  Ni-wgai 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Caiulogue  sent 
any  addrcjss  on  receijit  of  two  stam])^. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pkol 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OK  IRK  tTOGRAPHI 
Al’PARA'i'US. 

'l^HE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  H<.unf.  ax 

-L  Tuorntiiwaite’s  Catah'gin*  of  I’hotognipli 
Apparatus  and  Alalerials,  with  revised  list  of  price 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  addr<  ss  on  rcei  ipt  of  ta 
postage  or  receiiit  stamjis. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Prof  ssion 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  the 
business  card. 

121,  122,  A  123,  Newgate  Street,  r.oNDov. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  PhoU 
graphic  Journal. 


TOHN  H.  et  SAMUEL  JOHNSoN,  Op 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverptx 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Slock  of  the  purest  ai 
most  carefully  jirepared  Photograi’hio  Chi  ahcal?, 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photograpl 
Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Seal 
and  AVeights,  Graduated  Pleasures,  Stirring  Eo^ 
Beakers,  Dijipers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  Ac. 

Chejiical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  at 
Gutta  Peruha  Articles  made  to  auy])attern. 


TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intimate  that 
has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  foUowi. 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  : — 

The  Liverpool  &.  Vlancliester  Photographic  Jouni 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free,  i 
Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  followii 
Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  AV.  AATlson’s  ATews  of  Balmoral,  and  Lan 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

AV.  Rodgers’  ATews  in  Kincardineshire :  Abbe 
AVaterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire :  Biidges  on 
Doveron,  Ac.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  lir 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  either 
pictures  or  photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  alv 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  ;  Groups,  Statua 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  SwitZ' 
land,  Ameiica,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereoscop  i 
Is,  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  LenSj 
Cameras,  &c.  _  | 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  articlj  i 
trade  price  list  sent  free  on  application. 

16,  SALTMAEKET,  G  L  A  S  G  0 
Wholesale  Agent  for  the  Publications  of  the  Pho 
Galvano  Graphic  Company. 
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LEICESTER. 

OHOTO  GRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
J  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
g  rap  hie  Journal.  


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Chakles 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Object  Glasses,  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id. ;  post, 
free,  2s.  6d. 

Price  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from  the 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


WEST  OF  ENGLA.ND 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
42,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

1  ENSES,  Cameras,  Portrait,  Landscape, 
Jj  and  Stereoscopic. 

Cases,  Trays,  Passe-partouts,  Frames,  &c.,  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  American,  and  German  manufacture. 

CHEMICALS  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic  Slides  of  all  kinds. 

Albuminized  Paper  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
of  uniform  quality,  10s.  per  quire;  full  size  22  x  ll'L 
thick  or  thin. 

King’s  Positive  Collodion.  King’s  Negative  Col¬ 
lodion.  Price  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  fid.  per  lb.  Positive 
Developing  Solution,  keeps  good  six  months,  fid.  per 
pint,  3s.  fid.  per  gallon. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material  at  prices  as 
low  as  any  House  in  the  ti’ade. 

Price  Lists  on  Application. 

H.  N.  KING,  Wholesale  Photographic  Depot,  42, 
Milsom- street,  Bath. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal.  


Just  Published,  Price  3d..  Stamped  4d., 
PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 
fi3,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER.  ♦ 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT  FOR  THE 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS  and  AMA¬ 
TEURS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
for  R.  De  Lacy’s  New  Price  List,  post  free. 

R.  DE  LACY,  12,  Sans  Street,  Sunderland. 


collodio-albumen  process. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
J  .  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready.  Sensitive  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  fid.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  every 
variety;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequalled 
Patterns  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 


Photography.— Messrs,  a.  marion 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
for  Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
agents  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
texture,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  hy  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
ever  made. 

POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un¬ 
prepared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
super  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
waxed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
for  mounting  Proofs. 

MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
and  sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Paiiier  Tor¬ 
chon,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
&c,,  &c. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
and  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Statues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un¬ 
coloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
French  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
on  glass. 

PAPETERTE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every  requisite  for  the  above  Art  may 
be  obtained  Wholesale  and  Retail  at 
W.  HULME’S  DEPOT, 

34,  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PRICE  LISTS  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.  Importer  of  French,  German,  J:  American  Goods. 


JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED  ! 

Fine  positive  collodion  of  great 

sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brilliant 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  Maddison’s 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  will 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  good 
when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a  portrait 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  having  been 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  found  very 
simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  take 
children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographer.  Huntingdon. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAHEHOUSE. 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  American, 
•  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish¬ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9d. 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atten¬ 
ded  to. 
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CHEMICAI.  S,  LENSES,  &o.- 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

ISl,  ]S2,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STIIEET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment ;  but 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OE  HORNE  &  THOENTHAVAITE’S  OWN  AIANUFACTURE. 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemical 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

'J'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stand 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  li  in.  focal  length, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANPING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURES 

These  piniparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  Tlie  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  liad  separately,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictm’es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heat  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  6d.  each. 

BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  Is.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  qi;ire,  11^  in.  by  in. 

THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is.  ;  per  post,  Is.  2d 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOE  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


New  Series.  No.  9.-— -MAY  1,  1857. 
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i  According  to  a  promise  given  in  our  last 
;  number  we  now  insert  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  new 
Printing  Process.  It  has  been  compiled  from 
several  papers  and  letters  which  he  has  from  time 
to  time  communicated  to  the  London  Photographic 
Journal ;  and  as  we  have  used  the  process  from 
the  time  of  its  having  been  first  made  public, 
we  are,  perhaps,  qualified  to  speak  concerning 
its  advantages,  or  otherwise,  over  the  processes 
at  present  in  use.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  well  merits  the 
serious  attention  of  all  amateur  and  professional 
photographers.  The  manipulations  are  no 
more  difficult  than  those  of  the  chloride  process  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  precaution  to  be 
taken  against  the  presence  of  salts,  which  pro¬ 
duce,  with  silver,  compounds  insoluble  in  nitric 
ir  phosphoric  acid,  no  more  than  ordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  care  need  be  taken.  The  necessity 
)f  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  also 
ibviated ;  and  when,  to  say  the  least,  great  sus- 
licions  are  entertained  of  the  permanence  of 
die  photographic  pictures  which  have  ever  been 
n  contact  with  that  salt,  any  method  which 
vill  produce  quite  as  good  results  without  its 
iiuployment,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
i  nost  beneficial  results.  As  regards  their  abso- 
'  ute  permanence,  of  course  time  alone  can  de- 
:  :ide :  theory  points  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  as 
I  he  principal  destructive  agent,  and  this  source 
i  'f  fading  is  certainly  eliminated ;  but  by  the 
i  ame  process  of  reasoning,  it  might,  without 
,  nuch  difficulty,  be  shown  that  at  least  a  partial 
ading  out  was  inherent  in  all  prints  taken  accord- 
i  ng  to  the  present  practice  of  photography ;  inas- 
I  nuch  as  the  atmosphere  itsell,  even  in  its  normal 
I  ondition,  is  likely  to  exercise  a  very  marked 
i  ction  upon  such  an  attenuated  film  of  colour  as 
,  omprises  the  generality  of  paper  pictures. 

1  We  have  also  given  in  this  number  a  paper 
'  y  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  the  composition  of  chloride 
t  f  silver,  which  has  been  darkened  by  exposure 
[  I  light.  All  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
;  ’liose  of  them  who  possess  a  knowledge  of 
j  .bemistry,  will  read  the  account  of  his  experi- 
I  bents  with  interest.  As  far  as  the  actual  analy  • 
)  cal  numbers  go,  the  results,  we  think,  are  quite 
I  'ustworthy  ;  but  we  can  hardly  accept,  without 
]  irther  proof,  the  inference  drawn  from  them — 

1  lat  the  effect  of  the  light  is  to  separate  the 
I  of  the  chloride  from  the  silver.  His  results, 

Dwever,  are  of  more  interest  in  a  philosophical 
lint  of  view  than  as  in  any  way  bearing  upon 
le  present  practice  of  photography  ;  for  in  this 
^  tter  case,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
1  ganic  matters  of  different  kinds,  and  varied 
i  lergetic  power,  play  an  active  part  in  upset- 
'  ng  the  nicely  poised  affinities  existing  in  the 


silver  salt  which  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
light ;  and  whether  the  dark  part  does  not  con¬ 
sists  of  a  combination  of  silver  and  organic 
matter  is  also  a  disputed  point. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  our 
readers’  attention  to  the  Exhibition  of  Industrial 
Arts  which  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  in  August 
of  the  present  year.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
a  special  section  will  be  reserved  for  photo¬ 
graphy,  which  it  is  intended  should  include 
pictures  of  objects  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
nature,  and  products  of  industry ;  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  on  the  daguerreotype  plate  or  glass ; 
monuments,  articles  of  vertu,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  ;  artistic  pictures  on  paper,  'linen,  &c.; 
photographic  engraving,  and  similar  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  photo-lithography,  &c.,  and  the 
various  applications  of  heliography,  <&:c.  Exhi¬ 
bitors  are  particularly  requested  to  state  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  negative  process  employed, 
such  as  moist  or  dry  collodion,  albumen,  waxed 
paper,  or  calotype :  any  other  information, 
which  they  may  consider  of  use  to  the  jury, 
concerning  the  method  employed  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive  process,  v\  ill  also  be  received  with 
interest.  Photographs  should  be  protected  by 
portfolios  or  passe-partouts. 

A  commission  will  regulate  the  admission  of 
all  articles ;  and  such  as  have  been  exhibited  at 
any  previous  exhibition  in  Belgium  will  be 
excluded. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  exhibitors 
whose  works  seem  to  possess  most  merit,  and 
their  distribution  will  take  place  publicly.  They 
will  be  of  two  kinds — medals  and  honourable 
mention ;  and  in  exceptional  cases,  there  may 
be  given  special  medals  for  excellence. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  take  part  as  exhi¬ 
bitors,  should  state  the  same  in  writing,  post 
paid,  to  the  secretary  to  the  committee  of  the 
association,  58,  Rue  Eoyale,  Brussels.  They  are 
requested  to  state  the  Idnd  of  articles  they  may 
wish  to  exhibit,  and  the  space  they  may  require 
in  length,  breadth,  or  height.  All  articles  for 
exhibition  must  be  sent  before  the  25th  of  July, 
to  an  address  which  will  be  given  in  a  future 
number,  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  are  more 
matured. 

The  expense  of  carriage  to  and  fro  must  be 
defrayed  by  the  exhibitors.  For  such  of  the 
journey,  however,  as  may  be  on  the  Belgian 
railways,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
cent,  off  the  usual  rates  of  carriage,  both  going 
and  returning. 

All  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  the  objects 
sent  for  exhibition ;  nevertheless,  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  which  may  take  place. 


I 
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The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
will  be  perpetuated  by  photography  more  com¬ 
pletely,  we  hope,  than  the  great  national  one  of 
1851.  Already  we  hear  that  the  Manchester 
Committee  have  arranged  with  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
to  produce  a  photographic  series  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  We  likewise  find  that  his  Majesty  tlie 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  conferred  upon  I\Ir. 
Paul  Pretsch,  inventor  of  the  art  of  Photo- 
gal  vanogra|)hy,  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  recognition  of  the  artistic  per- 
lection  of  the  specimen  prints  which  Mr.  Pretsch 
has  submitted  to  his  Majesty. 


In  a  further  communication  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Lyte’s  meta-gelatine  preservative  process, 
given  in  a  former  number,  lie  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “If  the  plate  is  to  be  kept  very  long, 
and  in  warm  weather,  it  may  perliaps  be  found 
preferable  to  wash  it  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  grain  or  so  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  oz.,  before  pouring  on  the  liquid  ; 
but  as  yet,  the  weather  having  always  been 
tolerably  cool  since  I  have  been  working  with 
the  process,  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  preserved  plates  for  more  tlian  a 
week  in  the  dry  state.” 

Photography  is  steadily  advancing  towards 
the  higher  arts.  This  week  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  view  of  two  sets  of  exemplars — 
which  are  on  their  way  to  Mancliester — of  the 
recent  progress  in  this  delightful  art ;  portraits 
by  Mr.  Claudet,  and  elaborate  compositions  by 
Mr.  Rejlander.  In  both  the  artists  have  lel't 
mere  photography  far  behind.  Mr.  Claudet  is 
gradually  changing  his  sun-shades  into  brilliant 
[lictures — pictures  of  all  degrees  of  finish,  from 
the  collodion  portrait  “  touched  ”  with  a  shading 
pencil,  to  the  sparkling  miniature  produced  upon 
a  photographic  groundwork  by  the  hand  of  M. 
Mansion.  Mr.  Claudet  is  the  Vandyke  of  photo¬ 
graphy  :  his  sitters  become  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rejlander  continues  his  studies  of 
composition  by  means  of  many  negatives  printed 
into  one  group  ;  and  his  last  production,  an 
allegorical  representation  of  “  Life,”  is  iii  many 
points  masterly — worthy  to  be  painted  as  a 
fresco.  In  the  centre  of  the  scene  a  venerable 
personage  leads  two  youths  through  an  open 
gate  into  the  world  of  Manhood, — where,  on  one 
side,  voluptuous  Beauty  beckons  into  the  plea¬ 
sure  paths,  which  lead  away  to  Licentiousness, 
Prostration,  Insanity,  and  Death,  personified  by 
figures ;  and,  on  the  other.  Religion  draws  its 
chosen  towards  the  paths  of  Duty,  Industry,  and 
Peace.  In  the  fore-centre  of  the  scene,  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  allegorical  groups,  crouches  a  fine 
figure,  of  Repentance,  with  the  limbs  marvel¬ 
lously  foreshortened.  Altogether,  as  Mr. 
Rejlander  means  it  to  be,  this  composition  is 
one  for  the  artist  to  study  late  and  early.  Some 
of  the  details  are  ill  chosen ;  the  beings  of  pho¬ 
tography  are  all  of  clay,  and  the  sun  brings  out 
their  imperfections  ;  but  the  scene  is  painted  in 
the  light  of  Nature,  and  Nature  is  suggestive 
even  when  less  beautiful  than  the  imaginations 
of  m.en.  We  advise  our  readers  to  look  for  this 
study  in  composition  at  the  Manchester  Palace. 
— Athenccum. 


LlVEUl'OOL  WIOTOGlfAl'lllC  SOCiE'lT, 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  j.laee  | 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  the  2lHt  i 
instant,  I\lr.  Beuuy  in  the  chair.  i 

After  tlie  disposal  of  tlur  usual  routine  busi-  i 
ness,  ilr.  Keith  read  the  following  inti  rc-tiug 
paper  on  his  “  Positive  Collodion  Prorry  '' : — 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening  to  re.»d  a 
paper  upon  a  ju’oeess,  in  which  for  three  ywurs 
I  have  occupied  so  j)re-en)inent  a  position,  it 
may  be  asked  how  is  it  that,  connected  wiili 
this  society  as  I  have  been  from  its  fcirination, 

I  have  not  brought  it  before  you  earlier.  To 
this  I  think  I  have  a  suflicieut  answer.  Y(ju 
are  probably  aware  that  1  am  practicing  jthoto- 
graphy  as  a  profession,  and  therefore  I  do  not  ■ 
think  it  would  have  been  wise  for  me  to  piiLlisli  j 
for  the  information  of  those  whom  I  might,  with 
reason,  consider  as  my  rivals  in  businos,  the  ) 
experience  I  had  with  much  trouble  and  ex-  • 
pense  actiuired.  The  case  is  now  altered  ;  niy  t 
business  in  chemicals  is  daily  becoming  more  i 
extensive,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  in-  ■ 
cumbent  upon  me  to  give  all  the  information  ^ 
I  can  to  those  who  use  my  pre])arations,  and  to  j 
the  photographic  world  in  general.  t 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Archer  of  | 
the  application  of  collodion  to  photography,  I,  J 
in  common  with  others,  experimented  in  that  |j 
direction  ;  I  was  early  imjjressed  w’ith  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  direct  ])ositive  pictures.  The 
first  collodion  positive  I  ever  saw  was  one  taken  : 
by  myself;  it  was  originally  intended  for  a 
negatiTe,  and  was  taken  on  ground  glass ;  it 
was  then  burnished  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool, 
when  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  very  bad 
daguerreotype.  Continuing  my  experiments,  I  p 
fancied  that  I  had  made  immense  strides ;  I  L 
opened  a  room  in  Liverpool,  and  devoted  myself  ^ 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  positive  collo-  f  j 
dion  pictures,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  thought 
them  very  beautiful.  Sitters  flocked  in,  and  in  T 
the  height  of  my  vanity,  I  actually  had  the  ! 
audacity  to  forward  some  of  my  productions  to  j 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  and  was  much  gratified  I 
to  hear,  through  Dr.  Becker,  that  II.R.II.  wa.s  : 
much  pleased  with  them,  and  wished  to  pur  ' 
chase  one  of  them  ;  but  my  pride  was  destined  ' 
to  have  a  fall ;  I  was  about  to  receive  “a  heavy 
blow  and  sore  discouragement.”  In  the  London 
Photographic  Journal  for  October,  1854,  appearei' 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Sutton,  B.A.,  of  Cambridge 
in  which,  after  predicting  the  speedy’’  extinctio 
of  the  collodion  process  altogether,  he  writes  a 
follows : — 

“It  appears  to  me  that  in  portraiture  th 
daguerreoty’pe  stands  alone  and  unapproachabh 
I  have  never  seen  a  paper  print  from  a  collodioi  ! 
negative  which  wd?,  in  compjarison  at  all  present  i 
able,  until  re-touched  by  the  miniature  painter 
and  positives  in  collodion  have  been  eutireb 
exploded.” 

And  this,  of  a  process  of  which  I  had  thoughi 
so  much.  Henceforth,  I  could  only  look  upo  j 
myself  as  one  of  a  proscribed  class,  banne: 
and  outlawed  from  all  claim  to  the  scientific) 
in  fact  a  very  Pariah  of  photography,  if  I  wer 
to  regard  with  becoming  reverence  the  censur' 
of  so  talented  an  individual  as  a  B.A.  c| 
Cambridge,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  s| 
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ich  better  than  I,  a  poor  pretender  to  the 
Dfession  of  photography ;  henceforth  no  posi- 
^es  on  glass  Jcould  be  [regarded  as  worthy 
eductions  of  the  camera,  and  in  common  with 
my  others  I  have  been  obliged  to  content 
[yself  with  mere  emolument,  and  although 
•tunate  enough  to  secure  a  tolerable  amount 
patronage,  it  has  always  been  a  source  of 
gret  to  me  that  these  patrons  should  have 
far  misapplied  their  taste  as  to  have  looked 
th  favour  upon  such  miserable  productions. 
But  retraction  seldom  comes  too  late  ;  a  man 
acknowledging  an  error,  either  of  opinion  or 
;t,  is  merely  admitting  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
an  he  was  yesterday.  The  same  learned 
thority,  for  reasons  which  could  have  no 
ation  to  his  own  pecuniary  benefit,  now  sees 
to  exalt  this  much  deprecated  process  to  as 
^h  a  pitch  of  commendation  as  he  had  before 
vered  and  degraded  it. 

The  first  symptoms  of  relenting  appear  in 
lOtograpMc  Notes  for  December  16th,  1856.  He 
ere  speaks  of  it  as  “  a  method  so  satisfactory 
len  properly  conducted.”  It  is  a  singular 
I  incidence  that  the  same  number  contains  the 
:  st  advertisement  of  a  new  positive  collodion, 

.1  ide  and  sold  by  the  author.  In  the  publication 

I  January  15th,  1857,  he  speaks  of  the  extra¬ 
dinary  development  of  the  positive  process 
(  ring  the  past  year,  and  even  goes  the  length 
(  saying,  “Areally  fine  glass  positive,  bold  in 
li|3  lights,  vigorous  in  the  blacks,  and  delicate 
iithe  half-tones,  may,  I  think,  be  considered 
J  highly  artistic  work.” 

To  return,  now,  to  the  positive  process,  as 
]  ictised  by  myself,  I  would  recommend  all  to 
Mom  the  slight  difference  of  expense  is  no 
( asideration  to  use  the  patent  plate  glass.  The 
i  icle  known  as  polished  crown  is  very  good. 
It  one  side  is  frequently  so  rough  that  the 
(Terence  may  be  felt  by  rubbing  the  finger 
( er  the  two  surfaces.  If  the  picture  is  taken 
(  that  side  it  is  inevitably  fogged.  The 
(.oured  glass,  (which  was  first  introduced  by 
1!,)  is  also  very  good  when  carefully  selected, 
llo  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  extraordi- 
ity  precautions  in  cleaning  the  glass  which 
liny  practitioners  have  recommended.  For 
w  glass,  simple  polishing  with  a  leather  is  sufii- 
:nt.  If  the  pictures  have  been  dried  on  the  ^ 
rss,  or  even  varnished,  a  little  wood  naptha  ' 

II  soften  them  so  that  they  may  be  washed  in  i 
ijiin  water,  dried  with  a  soft  towel,  and  finally  ' 
I'lished  with  a  leather. 

In  regard  to  the  collcdion  I  cannot  do  better  ' 
m  again  quote  Mr.  Sutton.  “  I  am  aware  that 
Is  article  is  in  one  respect  incomplete,  viz. —  i 
!it  I  do  not  describe  the  composition  of  the  i 
■  lodion ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  it  < 
)uld  be  no  act  of  kindness  to  him  were  I  to  do  < 
He  could  not  purchase  anywhere  the  ma-  i 
•ials  with  which  I  work,  nor  could  I  describe  - 
words  a  manufacture  to  which  an  apprentice-  1 
ip  should  be  served  before  it  could  be  success- 
ly  conducted.  I  trust  that  my  labours  may  f 
jid  in  some  degree  to  advance  the  art,  by  i 
Icing  an  uniformly  good  and  cheap  collodion  i 
I  the  hands  of  the  operator.”  1 

The  remainder  of  my  process  is  so  widely  dif-  ( 
■ent  from  the  usual  theory  of  positive  pictures,  I  £ 
at  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  excite  some  sur- 1  t 


prise.  Professor  Hardwich,  a  worthily  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  upon  photographic  chemistry, 
states  that  you  should  use  a  thin  and  lightly 
iodized  collodion,  a  weak  and  slightly  acid  bath, 
and  a  developer  which  will  bring  out  all  the 
details  immediately.  I  have  no  doubt  good  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  produced  by  this  method;  but 
mine  is  the  very  reverse.  The  collodion  I  em¬ 
ploy  is  strong  and  fully  iodized,  and  contains  a 
proportion  of  free  bromine,  an  improvement 
introduced  by  myself.  The  composition  of  the 
bath  is  as  follows  : — 

Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  oz. 


Io(iide  of  potassium  . 5  grs. 

Water . 2  oz. 


Shake  the  mixture  until  the  iodide  of  silver 
first  formed  is  dissolved,  then  add  10  ounces 
more  water,  and,  after  filtering  carefully,  24 
minims  pure  nitric  acid. 

Allow  the  collodion  to  set  pretty  well  before 
placing  in  the  bath.  When  the  film  of  iodide 
is  fully  formed,  which  at  an  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  in  about  two  minutes,  remove  the 
plate,  drain  for  a  few  seconds  on  blotting  paper, 
and  then  expose  in  the  camera. 

To  develope  take 

Protosulphate  of  iron . oz. 

Nitrate  of -biiryta . *.......  . 1  „ 

Place  them  in  a  bottle,  and  pour  over  one  pint 
boiling  water ;  stir  the  mixture,  and  when 
thoroughly  dissolved,  filter.  When  cold,  add 

Pure  nitric  acid .  40  minims. 

Spirit  of  wine  .  1  oz. 

Pour  this  mixture  evenly  over  the  glass,  and 
allow  it  to  act  until  the  lights  of  the  dress  just 
begin  to  appear,  then  wash  with  water.  For 


fixing,  I  use — 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  1  oz. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . 60  grs. 

Water  . 20  oz. 


The  silver  is  in  the  first  instance  j^recipitated 
as  cyanide,  but  is  immediately  re-dissolved.  I 
consider  that  by  this  addition  the  energy  of  the 
solution  is  reduced,  and  probably  a  coating  of 
metallic  silver  thrown  down.  The  picture  has 
then  only  to  be  washed  copiously  in  water, 
dried,  and  varnished. 

How  remarkably  similar  is  this  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
formuljE  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Notes. 
It  is  singular  that  two  individuals,  without  any 
communication,  should  hit  upon  formula  so  near 
alike,  and  yet  so  different  from  any  before  pub¬ 
lished.  I  can  refer  to  many  personal  friends, 
whose  veracity  is  undoubted,  that  I  gave  them 
the  same  formulae  ’two  or  three  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  productions,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  invest  ten  shillings  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “  a  superb  example  of  the  capabilities 
of  this  process but  I  have  a  case  of  pictures 
in  the  Government  Exhibition  now  open  in 
Liverpool,  which  I  think  are  fully  equal  to  any 
hitherto  produced. 

Messrs.  Glover  and  Bold  brought  forward 
some  specimens  of  photographs  of  a  very  novel 
and  valuable  kind,  executed  under  their  patent, 
including  watch  and  chronometer  dials,  indices 
for  gas  meters,  address  panels  for  piano-fortes, 
compass  registers,  &c.  <&c.,  which  excited  con- 
I  siderable  notice.  As  the  specification  of  tlie 
I  process  is  not  3'et  publisheci,  the  patentees  did 
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not  feel  theniHelvos  justified  in  proceeding  to 
any  lengthened  description  of  the  modns  operandi, 
but  explained  tliat  they  were  produced  on  wliite 
enamelled  glass,  from  negatives,  in  some  i»i- 
stances  by  direct  contact,  in  others,  through  the 
medium  of  the  camera  from  negative  patterns 
inscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  pictures  them¬ 
selves  gave  no  indication,  in  their  appearance,  of 
a  photographic  origin,  the  black  lettering  on 
the  dials  being  as  vivid  as  that  on  ordinary 
watch  faces  ;  the  different  tints  of  the  enamelled 
surface  being  similarly  imitated  with  accuracy. 
Copies  of  prints  or  original  pictures,  statuary, 
views  from  nature,  elaborate  and  otheiwise 
costly  designs,  might  be  readily  transferred  by 
this  plan  to  lamp-glasses,  trans])arencies,  &c., 
for  general  decorative  purposes,  the  delineation 
being  in  all  cases  clear  and  decisive  on  the 
white  semi-transparent  ground. 

Mr.  Keith  exhibited  some  very  interesting 
paper  photographs,  fiom  collodion  negatives,  of 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Free  Library,  as  well  as  some  large  portraits  of 
distinguished  local  celebrities  then  present. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


MAXWELL  LYTE’S 

NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

“  In  continuing  my  experiments  on  photogra¬ 
phic  printing,  I  have  hit  on  a  process  Mdiicli  is  i 
very  remarkable,  as  threatening  completely  to  ' 
abolish  hyposulphite  from  the  photographic 
laboratory.  It  depends  on  the  sensibility  of 
phosphate  of  silver  (a  property  first  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Fyfe),  and  its  complete  solubility  in  an 
acid  liquid.  I  have  already  produced  very  fine 
results  by  its  means,  and  see  a  fair  promise  of 
subsequent  improvement.  The  method,  as  I 
employ  it  at  present,  is  as  follows  : — The  paper 
is  salted  on  the  following  bath  : — 

Phosphate  of  soda .  2  ozs.  4  drms. 

Rochelle  salt .  5  drms. 

Sugar  of  milk .  2  ozs. 

Gelatine  .  1  drm. 

Water .  40  ozs. 

“  The  process  i  s  also  very  successfully  applied  to 
albumen,  and  for  this  purpose  take  the  following  : 

Albumen .  ^  pint. 

Water .  j  pint. 

Phosphate  of  soda .  10  drachms. 

Acetate  of  soda .  5  drachms. 

Sugar  of  milk .  1  oz. 

The  three  last  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  : 
mix  them  all  together  and  whip  them  up  into  a 
fine  froth,  as  for  the  ordinary  process.  When 
settled,  take  the  clear  liquid  and,  having 
strained  it,  pour  it  into  p.  dish. 

“  Prepare  the  paper  on  either  of  these  liquids 
just  as  usual.  Sensitize  with  a  bath  of  nitrate  of 
20  per  cent.  Print  as  usual,  only  remember  that 
in  this  process  the  picture  loses  nothing  in  the 
fixing,  so  do  not  print  too  dark.  To  fix  the  proof, 

I  make  roughly  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
adding  nitric  acid*  to  phosphate  of  soda.  Take 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  13  oz. 

Water  . .  42  oz. 

Nitric  acid  .  8  oz.  by  weight., 

*  The  nitric  acid  above  mentioned  as  to  be  added  to  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  is  the  strength  most  commonly  found  in 
commerce,  namely  3.5^  Beaume,  which  is  the  same  as  1’32 
pec.  grav. 


Pound  the  plmsphate  of  hoda  and  mix  tliem  a 
together:  when  dissolved  th<y  are  fit  for  um 
After  remaining  in  this  bath  f'>r  live  or  si 
minutes  it  is  completely  fixed,  which  may  I 
known  by  tlie  disapjjcarance  of  all  the  yello’ 
colour  of  the  phosphate  in  the  light  parts  of  tli 
proof. 

“To  wash  the  proofs  I  pursue  the  fallowing  plar 

“  Six  jiorcelain  or  gutta-percha  dishes  ai 
ranged  one  beside  the  other  and  filled  w  ith  clea 
rain-water,  and  through  these  all  the  jiroofsai 
passed  in  rotation  after  leaving  the  iihosjihori 
acid  bath.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  a  shoi 
time  in  each  bath,  being  turned  over  in  it  one 
or  twice.  On  coming  out  of  the  Gth  tray  the 
will  be  found  completely  washed  and  ready  fi 
the  colouring-bath. 

“When  bath  No.  1  is  found  to  be  much  charge 
with  silver,  as  it  will  be  in  a  short  i  pace  i 
time,  it  is  to  be  emptied  gnto  some  conveiiiei 
vessel,  to  be  treated  for  the  recovery  of  it 
waste  silver.  No.  2  bath  is  to  be  cinjdied  int 
No.  1,  No.  3  into  No.  2.  aiul  so  on,  till  No. 
being  empty  is  to  be  iille<l  with  rain-water.  I 
order  to  recover  the  silver  from  the  bath  No. 
which  has  been  emptied  away,  add  to  it  a  litti 
solution  of  common  salt,  till  al!  the  silver  . 
precipitated  as  chloride.  A  similar  treatinei 
is  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  purify  the  phosphi 
ric  acid  bath  itself,  when  it  gets  overcharge 
with  silver,  as  is  described  below.  By  tli 
system  of  washing  the  trouble  of  carrying  wah 
I  is  much  economized ;  and  at  the  same  time  Nt 
I  1  bath,  into  which  the  proofs  are  plunged  c 
first  coming  out  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  an 
when  consequently  they  are  still  highly  charge 
with  silver’,  can  contain  no  ti’aces  even  of  chl( 
rides,  as  it  must  always  contain  a  slight  cxcc; 
of  silver,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  procure  even  rail 
water  at  times  without  minute  quaritities  ■ 
chlorides  in  it. 

“  It  is  now  fit  for  the  colouring  bath.  The  he: 
colour  is  jrroduced,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  1 
the  use  of  jMr.  Sutton’s  bath  of  sel  eVor,  an  e; 
cellent  method  of  making  which  has  been  give 
by  Mr.  Ilardwich  in  the  London  Photograph 
Journal,  No.  35.  As  this  salt,  however,  contaii 
hypo  in  a  small  proportion,  it  may  be  deeiiK 
an  advantage  to  fix  without  hypo  at  all.  A  go< 
bath,  giving  very  fine  tones,  is  composed  ; 


follows  : — 

Chloride  of  gold .  15  grains. 

Common  salt  .  3  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  2  drops. 

Water  .  IJ  pint. 


In  this  liquid  the  proof  colours  nearly,  if  r: 
quite,  as  well  as  in  the  sel  d'or. 

“  If  the  proof  be  thought  too  dark  wh 
finished,  it  may,  after  being  passed  throu, 
a  bath  of  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
bit  of  carbonate  of  soda,  be  placed  in  a  bath 
very  weak  cyanide  of  potassium,  not  more  tha 
2  or  3  to  1000  of  w’ater.  Great  care  is  howev 
requisite  in  this  treatment,  as  the  action  of  tl 
cyanide  is  most  energetic  even  when  thus  d 
luted ;  otherwise,  after  a  short  washing  wi1 
one  or  two  changes  of  water,  it  may  be  deeme 
fixed,  and  ready  to  be  dried  and  finished.  . 
should  be  rubbed,  w^hen  mounted,  with  tl 
encaustic  of  -wax  and  turpentine. 


f' 
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“  [  must  also  add  one  or  two  words  of  caution 
fore  concluding.  The  reason  of  adding  the 
etate  of  soda  is  for  the  double  purpose  of 
utralizing  the  nitric  acid  set  free  by  the  de- 
mposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  phos- 
jiate  of  soda,  and  also  to  give  an  increase  of 
nsibility,  which  it  appears  to  do. 

“  The  nitric  acid,  phosphate  of  soda  and  water 
e  intended  to  produce  an  extempore  solution 
phosphoric  acid,  but  a  solution  of  that  acid 
the  pure  state  may  be  perhaps  substituted 
th  advantage.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to 
t,  it  is  because  it  is  saturated  with  silver. 

1  that  is  then  required  is  to  add  most  cau- 
■usly  some  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will 
scipitate  all  the  silver  as  pure  chloride,  and 
we  the  phosphoric  acid  free,  and  ready  to  act 
er  again.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
cess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  ;  but  if  by 
stake  this  be  the  case,  a  cautious  addition  of 
ne  nitrate  of  silver  solution  will  again  extract 
ill. 

‘  Nitric  acid  should  be  tried  to  see  if  it  pre- 
[itates  with  dilute  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

[  e  phosphate  of  soda  and  the  acetate  must 
E  0  be  tried,  to  see  if  the  precipitates  they  form 
i !  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  if  they 
1  ve  any  insoluble  residue  they  are  unfit  for 

l  !. 

‘  The  phosphate  and  acetate  of  soda  being 
B  orescent  salts,  should  be  kept  in  a  corked 
t  tie,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  com- 
pjution.  If  the  albumen  is  to  be  kept,  a  drop 
3  so  of  oil  of  cloves  or  camphorated  spirit, 
lied  to  the  water  before  mixing,  will  be  found 

I  mntageousas  giving  it  more  keeping  qualities. 

'  This  process  is  so  successful  that  I  now  never 

iploy  any  other,  and  find  that  with  it  I  can 
3  at  and  finish  at  least  twice  as  many  proofs 

II  ;he  day  as  with  the  old  process.  It  is  more 
rad,  gives,  many  think,  finer  tones,  and  re- 
1  res  no  over-printing ;  offers  extreme  facilities 
f(  collecting  the  waste  silver,  of  which  enor- 
n  us  quantities  were  lost  by  the  old  method, 
a  I,  best  of  all,  avoids  entirely  the  use  of  hypo  in 
Hj'  shape  or  form.  I  may  add  that  the  pictures 
eiiibited  by  me  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  all 
d  ie  by  this  process. 

1  Fine  proofs  may  also  be  made  by  this  method 
w  h  development.  The  paper  being  sensitized 
ajbefore,  is  exposed  for  just  a  second  or  two, 
al  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
^'len  it  arrives  at  the  required  strength,  it  is 
t'lbe  fixed  in  the  acid  bath,  and  then  to  be 
tied  and  washed  as  before  described.  The 
piting,  however,  of  positives  by  development 
u  ttended  by  the  one  drawback,  that  we  can- 
n  watch  the  progress  of  the  impression. 

Tanchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition. 
*-*lhe  gallery  round  the  north  end  of  the  tran¬ 
sit  will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
n  nerous  and  interesting  collection  of  photo- 
g  phs,  arranged  by  Mr.  Delamotte,  himself  a 
s'ful  photographer.  The  collection  consists 
0 ’samples  of  all  our  best  photographers,  and 
iijludes  portraits  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
Iguished  men  of  the  present  day.  Prince 
.^lert  is  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  this 
d^artment. — Times. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON 
CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER.* 

By  Feedebick  Guthbie,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  the  Laboratory,  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

The  blackening  produced  by  light  upon  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  was  ascribed  by  Scheele  to  the 
liberation  of  chlorine  and  the  deposition  of  me¬ 
tallic  silver.  He  proved  that  the  blackened 
mass  was  only  partially  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  that  the  portion  which  remained  undissolved 
by  this  re-agent  was  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Daniel]  and  others  considered  the  blackening  to 
be  due  to  the  formation  of  oxide  of  silver, 
imagining  the  decomposition  of  the  water  pre¬ 
sent  by  the  chlorine  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  oxidation  of  the  reduced  silver 
others  again  have  supposed  the  formation  of  a 
sub-chloride. 

The  few'  experiments  w'hichl  subjoin  tend, 
unmistakably,  to  support  the  view  originally 
advanced  by  Scheele. 

1.  Two  or  three  grammes  of  dry  chloride  ol 
silver  were  sealed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  exposed  to 
direct  and  diffused  sunlight.  There  was  an  in¬ 
creased  tension  in  the  tube ;  chlorine  was  shown 
by  the  iodine  test  to  be  present  in  the  free  state. 

2.  A  portion  of  chloride  of  silver,  dried  at 
100°,  was  introduced  into  a  perfectly  dry  tube. 
The  tube  being  then  half  filled  with  pure  and 
dry  benzol,  and  heated  until  the  boiling  of  the 
benzol  had  expelled  all  the  air,  was  hermetically 
sealed  and  exposed  with  agitation  to  the  light. 
The  rapid  blackening  which  the  chloride  here 
underwent  proved  the  presence  of  oxygen  to 
be  unnecessary. 

3.  Four  or  five  grammes  of  moist  chloride  of 
silver  were  sealed  in  a  tube.  The  tube  was 
half  filled  with  water  and  hermetically  sealed. 
After  exposure  to  the  light  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  with  frequent  agitation,  it  wms  opened, 
the  contents  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  w'ashed 
v/ith  cold  water.  On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  filtrate,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver 
was  formed.  The  grey  mass  on  the  filter  was 
treated  with  strong  ammonia,  until  the  latter 
ceased  to  dissolve  any  more  of  the  unaltered 
chloride.  There  remained  on  the  filter  a  slaty 
grey  body,  which,  in  the  dry  state,  took  the 
metallic  lustre  under  the  pestle  ;  this  body  was 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  not  reprecipitable 
by  ammonia,  but  precipitated  by  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  non-precipitation  of  the  nitric 
acid  solution  by  the  most  gradual  addition  of 
ammonia,  seemed  already  to  point  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  chlorine. 

4.  About  ten  grammes  of  the  moist  chloride 
were  introduced  into  a  tube  of  1 J  feet  in  length, 
and  f  in.  internal  diameter.  Alter  adding- 
water  and  sealing,  the  tube  was  exposed  as 
before.  The  supernatant  liquid  was  poured  off, 
and  the  mass  washed  by  decantation  :  the  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  w-as  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  the  chloride  of  silver  was  estimated  on  a 
weighed  filter ;  when  dried  at  100°  it  weighed 
0.2125  grm. 

The  washed  material  from  the  tube  was 
digested  with  strong  ammonia ;  the  slaty  grey 
residue  which  subsided,  leaving  the  liquid  above 
quite  clear,  was  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter 

*  From  the  Quarterly  Icurna!  of  the  Chemical  Society’ 
Vol.  X.  part  I. 
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and  washed,  lirst  with  ammonia,  then  with 
water ;  dried  at  100°C,  it  weighed  0,1756  grm. 

This  substance  assumed  the  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher.  It  dissolved  in  warm 
nitric  acid,  decomposing  the  latter ;  the  sub¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  filter,  was  thrown  into 
strong  nitric  acid  ;  after  digestion  and  dilution 
it  was  filtered ;  the  silver  was  thrown  dowui  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter  and  estimated  ;  after  being  dried  at  100°C, 
it  weighed  0.2254  grm. 

Supposing  now  the  grey  substance  obtained 
to  have  been  metallic  silver,  it  should  have 
given  0.2333  grains  of  chloride. 

The  amount  actually  obtained,  though  too 
small,  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  the  calculated 
quantity  to  show  that  the  original  chloride  of 
silver  subjected  to  the  light  had  really  under¬ 
gone  decomposition  into  chlorine  and  metallic 
silver.  That  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  found  in  the  tube, 
on  breaking  it  open,  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  from  the  silver,  was  probably  due  to 
an  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evapo¬ 
ration  during  manipulation. 

5.  About  twelve  grammes  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  were  introduced  into  a  tube ;  the  tiibe 
was  then  half  filled  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
sealed  and  exposed  as  before.  On  opening  the 
tube,  it  was  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  chloride  was  found  to  have  undergone  a 
blackening  quite  as  deep  as  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  chloride  of  silver  surrounded  by 
water,  which  was  exposed  to  the  same  light  for 
the  same  time.  On  treating  the  contents  as  in 
experiment  (4),  there  was  found  0.1643  grin, 
of  the  grey  substance,  which  gave  0.2040  grm. 
of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  quantity,  supposing  the  substance  to 
have  been  silver,  should  have  been  0.2183  grm. 
of  chloride.  This  is  sufficiently  near  to  show 
that  the  substance  in  question  was  nothing  else 
than  metallic  silver. 

6.  Confirmatory  of  experiment  (5). 

7.  The  circumstances  were  as  in  experiment 
(5),  excepting  that  the  nitric  acid  employed  was 
more  dilute.  On  treating  the  contents  as  in 
experiment  (4),  I  found  0.2207  grm.  of  grey  sub¬ 
stance,  which  gave  0.2870  grm.  of  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver  instead  of  the  calculated  quantity  0.2932  grm. 

In  experiments  4,  5,  6,  the  grey  substance, 
when  dry,  assumed  the  metallic  lustre  under  the 
burnisher. 

The  fact  that  the  chloride  of  silver  was 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  nitric  acid,  was  quite  unexpected.  I 
found  that  neither  by  removing  the  affected 
mass  from  the  light,  and  agitating  it,  nor  even 
by  warming  it,  was  the  original  whiteness 
restored ;  indeed,  the  silver  was  only  very 
gradually  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  unless 
the  undecomposed  chloride  had  been  previously 
removed  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  It  seems 
as  if  the  light  in  reducing  the  silver,  in  spite  of 
the  nitric  acid,  had  thereby  thrown  it  into  a 
more  passive  state,  and  that  only  after  contact 
with  the  alkaline  ammonia  was  its  original 
basic  condition  restored, 

'  The  chloride  of  silver  used  in  these  experiments 
was,  in  every  instance,  washed  by  decantation, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 


NEW  SELF-DEVELOPING  NEGATIVE 
I’ROCESS. 

By  C.  .1.  Mi  u.nu,  Ksq. 

WllIL  3  in  India,  in  1851,  1  cumnniiii(  ;it<_(l  fo  tl  I 
Athemcnni  a  photograjihif  jirooi  willi  nitral 
of  silver,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  i-.didc  (,r  ir,„ 
This  was  in  truth  a  modification  of  Dr,  Wood 
catalysotype,  though,  at  the  time  1  di-coven 
the  j)roccss,  1  was  not  aware  of  Dr.  WoodH’  u, 
of  iodide  of  iron  in  j)hotography.  Suh'i  .juent  ( 
I  reduced  the  j)rocess  to  one  of  greater  kIhI 
plicity  by  omitting  the  use  of  nitrati^  of  lea  ' 
The  paper  was  in  the  first  instam  llo.atcd  f  jj 
three  or  four  minutes  on  the  surfaco  of  a  hath  4 
nitrate  of  silver  of  the  strengtli  of  25  grains  ) 
the  salt  to  one  ounce  of  water.  It  was  tint 
removed  to  a  slab  of  glass,  on  which  had  heal 
placed  a  piece  of  clean  bibulous  paper,  and  ' 
glass  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  dianii  tcr,  w; 
rolled  over  the  wet  surface.  This  rciuow 
superlluous  moisture  and  improved  the  surfail 
of  the  paper.  Two  or  three  minuti-s  aftcrwanl 
when  the  paper  no  longer  glistened  willi  moil 
ture,  it  was  placed  on  a  bath  of  iodide  of  irol 
containing  6  or  7  grains  of  iodide  of  iron  in  01 
ounce  of  w’ater.  Ilere  it  was  left  for  about 
quarter  of  a  minute  (longer  exposure  gave  ; 
insensitive  paper).  It  was  then  removed  to  t 
dark  slide,  being  placed  behind  the  glass  wi 
the  prepared  surface  in  close  contact  to 
It  was  exposed  in  the  camera  Avithout  dela 
and  generally  gave  fine  pictures  in  15  secou 
under  favourable  circumstances.  No  developi: 
agent  was  recpiired.  The  definition  was  f 
tremely  fiiie,  and  the  lights  remarkably  ch 
and  brilliant. 

On  i^rinting  positives  from  negatives  th 
obtained,  I  found,  however,  that  the  sky  ncA 
possessed  enough  opacity  to  resist,  sullicien 
long,  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  positi 
paper,  so  that  this  jjortion  of  the  picture  in  t 
positive  Avas  ahvays  more  or  less  darkened.  . 
examination  of  the  sky  of  the  negative  urn 
the  microscoire,  shouted  that  only  the  superfic 
fibres  of  the  paper  AA^ere  darkened, — all  beM 
remained  perfectly  Avhite,  and  the  spaces  if 
tween  the  superficial  fibres  Avere  not  filled  | 
Avith  darkened  iodide  of  silver.  This  at  01 
accounted  for  the  defect,  and  I  Avas  led  to  ni; 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  p 
feet  superficial  picture,  Avdierein  the  darkvf 
portions  should  exhibit  no  transparent  int  ! 
stices  under  the  microscope. 

I  was  compelled  to  abandon  my  experimi  ■ 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  but  I  still  enter 
the  idea,  that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  Avh 
haA'-e  sought  for  :  I  require  a  superficial  pic  I 
because  this  alone  is  consistent  Avith  pei  > 
definition  and  the  highest  degree  of  sensit  ■ 
ness,  as  in  the  process  on  glass.  In  the  c  :| 
nary  Talbotype  tiie  picture  is  more  or  les  U 
the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  the  definitioi^i 
consequently  less  perfect  than  it  is  in  pictu^  j 
on  glass.  The  picture  is  a  thick  one  in  an  .‘•  a 
perfectly  transparent  substance,  whereas  f  < 
perfection  it  should  be  a  thin  one.  j 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  found  ti» 
a  modification  of  the  process  above  mentio  fi 
ensured  complete  opacity  in  the  darkened  pajit 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  picture  Avas  in  ^ 
substance  of  the  paper,  instead  of  on  the  q* 
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eiand  the  definition  therefore  imperfect. 

process  may  be  considered  interesting 
(I  jerimenters  in  photography,  I  give  the 
rr.  ixlars. 

R  lOve  from  Sanford’s  or  Whatman’s  nega- 
eiaper,  all  the  sizing,  by  maceration  in 
tt!  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  subse- 
e  washing  in  distilled  water.  Lay  the  wet 
j(  on  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  free 
1)  ;tarch,  and  allow  them  thus  to  dry.  The 
p  should  be  perfectly  bibulous  after  this 
a  lent. 

I’i  dry  paper  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a 
jj^f  iodide  of  iron  containing  about  ten 
li:  of  iodide  in  one  ounce  of  w^ater.  It  is 
D|d  to  repose  on  this  for  one  minute,  when 
iasmoved  by  means  of  wooden  forceps  and 
iyet  side  downwards,  on  a  sheet  of  clean 
lE  and  left  to  dry.  This  part  of  the  process 
y  e  performed  many  hours  before  the  paper 
I  de  sensitive.  When  required  for  the 
D  a,  it  is  placed  upon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of 
r-  containing  fifty  grains  of  the  salt  and 
!  nice  of  water.  If  the  paper  be  required 
k  p  good  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  must  be  left 
^  i  bath  for  five  minutes ;  if  to  be  used  im- 
d  tely,  and  all  the  conveniencies  of  a  labo- 
D  are  at  hand  for  the  treatment  of  the 
t,e  after  removal  from  the  camera,  then  it 
ill  be  left  on  the  silver  bath  for  about  one 
It3  only.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness,  or 
|L  the  rapidity  of  development,  will  be  found 
1  end  in  inverse  proportion  upon  the  dura- 
i  exposure  to  the  silver  bath.  On  removal 
■Lhe  bath  the  paper  is  placed,  prepared 
I  ownwards,  upon  the  glass  of  the  slide,  so 
t  vhen  exposed  it  lies  behind  the  glass. 

>  )f  thick  cardboard  placed  under  the  glass 
I  revent  the  paper  from  coming  into  contact 

I  the  wooden  partition  of  the  slide.  If  the 

II  has  been  one  minute  in  the  silver  bath, 
cposure  in  the  camera  should  be  for  about 

t  minutes.  If  it  has  been  five  minutes  in 
iver  solution,  the  exposure  should  be  from 
j  0  ten  minutes.  My  experience  is  of  the 
i  :e  of  India. 

V  additional  developing  agent  is  required, 
■existing  already  in  the  substance  of  the 
)  in  the  proper  proportion,  in  the  shape  of 
E  e  of  iron.  The  picture  is  developed  quickly 
:  wly,  according  to  the  time  the  paper  has 
i:  in  the  silver  bath.  It  may  be  perfectly 
I  a  ten  minutes,  or  it  may  take  an  hour. 

E  ights  wdll  not  spoil  until  after  the  picture 
cnpletely  out.  The  dark  parts  are  of  in- 
1  blackness  and  the  most  complete  opacity, 

I  he  picture  is  completely  in  the  substance 
;  I  paper.  The  proof  should  then  be  washed 
1  in  distilled  water,  or  in  common  water 

IMy  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
quently  fixed  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of 
The  object  of  acidulating  the  water  is  to 
;iit  the  formation  of  a  deposit  of  oxide  of 
vhich  would  otherwise  make  its  appearance 
oil  the  picture. 

.  ;nch  paper,  or  paper  sized  with  starch,  will 
Ijnswer  for  this  process,  as  it  is  very  difh- 
ito  render  perfectly  bibulous.  Sanford’s 
:  A^hatman’s  papers  are  very  coarse  in  tex- 
■  when  the  sizing  is  removed,  and  therefore 
Enctures  obtained  on  them  are  of  inferior 


definition.  What  is  required  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  this  process  is  paper  mode¬ 
rately  thin,  of  fine  texture,  and  made  of  (me 
description  of  fibre.  In  Sanford’s  paper  there 
are,  I  think,  two  descriptions  of  fibre,  one  of 
which  freely  takes  wax  and  becomes  transparent, 
the  other  resistant  to  waxandqpagwe, — and  these 
two  sorts  of  fibre  seem  to  me  to  become  sensi¬ 
tive  in  different  degrees,  under  the  influence  of 
the  chemicals  used.  I  consider  it  of  the  highest 
importance  in  photogra2rhy  on  paper,  that  the 
paper  should  be  composed  of  one  kind  of  fibre 
only. 

My  experiments  have  also  led  me  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  opinion  that  all  organic  sizing  is  in¬ 
jurious  in  photographic  processes  on  paper. 
Theoretically,  we  require  only  a  vehicle  for 
the  chemicals  necessary  in  the  process,  and  that 
vehicle  should  be  a  substance  which  has  no 
chemical  action,  as  glass,  for  instance.  A 
vehicle  of  this  description,  with  the  properties 
of  paper,  is  not  perhaps  obtainable,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  better,  it  is,  I  think,  desirable  to 
employ  paper  chemically  pure,  and  composed  of 
one  species  of  fibre  only,  and  the  best  seems  to 
me  to  be  cotton. — London  Photographic  Journal. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  GALLIC  ACID. 

By  F.  Steee. 

The  author’s  process  is  essentially  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  modes  of  preparation  long  since 
described  by  Scheele  and  Braconnot.  100  lbs. 
of  the  best  black  Turkey  galls  are  ^Dounded  as 
fine  as  possible,  stirred  up  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste,  and  left  standing  for  ten  days,  during 
which  it  is  frequently  stirred,  and  mixed  with 
fresh  water  to  replace  that  which  is  absorbed. 
Towards  the  end  so  much  water  is  added  that 
after  it  has  quietly  settled  there  may  be  three 
inches  of  it  at  the  top  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is 
decanted  and  preserved. 

The  paste  which  remains  is  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel,  adapted  for  extraction  by  disirlacement 
by  water  ;  everything  soluble  is  then  extracted. 

The  whole  of  the  extracts  are  poured  toge¬ 
ther,  allowed  to  settle  completely,  decanted 
and  strained  into  large  stone-ware  dishes,  which 
are  placed  in  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
warm  chamber  stove,  but  in  summer  in  the  open 
air,  lightly  covered.  They  are  left  standing 
until  all  the  gallic  acid  has  separated,  for  which 
purpose  from  three  to  four  months  are  required. 
The  mother  liquors  are  poured  off,  and  the  yel¬ 
lowish-red  gallic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in 
transparent  tubes,  is  washed  several  times  with 
distilled  water  and  dried.  From  the  above 
quantity  24  pounds  of  gallic  acid  are  usually 
obtained. 

Before  this  acid  is  bleached,  it  must  first  of 
all  be  freed  from  the  flocculent  resinous  matters, 
which  would  otherwise  stop  up  the  filter. 
The  acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water, 
allowed  to  settle  whilst  warm,  and  decanted 
into  another  glass  flask ;  pure  animal  charcoal 
is  then  added  to  it,  and  it  is  again  heated  and  fil¬ 
tered,  whilst  hot,  through  white  filtering  paper. 
The  filtrate  is  heated  afresh,  poured  into  the 
crystallizing  dish,  which  must  previously  be 
warmed,  and  left  to  stand  quietly  and  well 
covered  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  crystalline  cake,  Avhen  taken  out,  must 
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be  immediately  wrapped  up  in  wliite  filtering 
paper,  as  otherwise  the  moist  apices  of  the 
crystals  are  rendered  black  by  ferruginous  dust- 
}  articles  floating  in  tlie  air  ;  subsequently  tlie 
black  colour  diffuses  itself  to  the  bases  of  the 
crystals,  which,  however,  produces  a  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  appearance. 

Although  gallic  acid  is  but  little  employed  at 
present,  except  in  the  preparation  of  pj'^rogallic 
acid  for  photography,  it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  one  day  find  frequent 
employment  in  dj'^eing. — Chemical  Gazette. 
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Artislsaiiil  OperaU)!--  with  (^aiucrus.  1 
Chemicals  of  the  ])urcst  dt!':i-iipticm,  Htid  evi 
quisite  in  Photo^'raphy ;  sjjh  iKliil  l’i>iitiv«  Colt 
7d.  per  ounce.  \V.  T.  has  hi  ill  a 
amateurs  wisliiii}'  to  nractice  the  art. 


Photography  will  shortly  achieve  new  con¬ 
quests.  Mr.  R.  Morrison,  a  gentleman  attached 
to  Lord  Elgin’s  Embassy  to  Pekin,  will  take  out 
with  him  a  most  complete  set  of  apparatus  and 
chemicals  for  photographing  the  Celestials,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  this  gentleman’s  artistic 
skill  and  delicacy  of  manipulatioTi,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  both  diplomacy  and  photography 
will  be  equally  effective  in  adding  new  laurels 
to  our  country. 


M 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunshine. — In  addition  to  what  you  already  have, 
no  more  apparatus  is  required  for  out-door  photo¬ 
graphy  than  a  tent,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to 
prepare  and  develope  the  plate  in.  A  portrait  lens 
will  do  for  landscapes  if  it  be  stopped  down  by  a 
diaphragm  in  front  of  it  about  half  an  inch  aperture  ; 
hut  the  field  will  be  always  rather  limited,  aiul  con¬ 
sequently  single  lenses  are  preferable.  The  dark 
streak  on  the  plate  is  most  probably  owing  to  your 
thumb  having  been  in  contact  with  the  liquid  on  the 
surface  at  the  upper  part,  and  then  the  contaminated 
solution  flowing  over  the  plate. 

R.  S.  Dawson.  —  Your  suggestions  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  narties  mentioned,  but  we  do  not 
think  they  can  be  adopted.  If  no  sulphuric  acid  be 
added,  the  conversion  into  nietagelatine  will  be  evry 
tedious,  and  at  the  best  imperfect. 

A.  R.  M. — The  spots  are  most  likely  due  to  smail 
particles  floating  in  the  collodion  ;  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  carefully  decant  the  upper 
portion  for  use. 

G.  S.  P.  and  E.  Gaudner  in  our  next. 
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A  ETHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI- 


j  1  TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N.B.— A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paper — requires  no 
varnishing — by  using  which  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  140,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddtson, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  all  letters  should  be  sent. 


NITPATE  OF  SlbVJ.K,  H 
Perfectly  Puke  and  Fiiee  XitriiI 

AY  be  Obtained  of  W.  H(>I/1'()\, 
R.ATivE  and  PiioTOGit.M'HK  t’l'i  mistI 
Holborn  Bars,  London,  at  tlie  following  Prices 

50  ozs.  and  upwards .  IE.  5d.  jn-r  o  [ 

25  ozs.  and  under  50  ozs.  . .  Oh.  Od.  jxt 

10  ozs.  and  under  25  ozs.  .  .  3h.  7d.  p<  r  o 

5  ozs.  and  under  10  ozs.  . .  3s.  !Jd.  jut  o 

1  oz.  and  under  5  ozs .  4h.  Od.  piT  e 

PURE  NllUTRAL  Rc-cryslalhzed  and 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  for  juvparation  of  the  Ni| 
Bath,  Gd.  per  oz.  more  than  the  above  pnces. 
*♦»  Cash  must  accompany  the  Order. 


fUTY  OF  LONDON  PlIOTOORAl 
ESTABLISHMENT,  2’2,  Skinm  r  St.,  D 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  (juidity. 
Lists  of  wliich  may  be  liad  on  aiijjlieation. 

Stiperior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Pol 
or  Negatives,  Is.  i)er  bottle.  Black  Varnish  foi| 
ti\es,  u-arranted  jtot  to  crack,  Is.  ])er  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER'S  J’ositive  and  Negative] 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  uud( 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  jter  lb. 

I  Positive  Develo])ing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint, 
i  Price  List  on  receipt  tjf  stiunp. 

!  Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  pnce  Gd.,  po‘ 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Piiotouhapii I 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner 
London,  E.C. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEI] 
5,  COL3IAR  now,  BIRMINGHAMl 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  ProprietI 


T  MPOPiTER  of  French,  German, 
JL  American  Photourapiiic  Goods,  and  > 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lanc.i 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  ever.' 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  ' 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  brigli 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists, 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure /its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottlji 
„  2,  „  „  2s.  8d.; 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instant! 
bright,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Botti 
Lancaster's  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  Gd 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on 
cation ;  by  Post  Id. 


YORKSHIRE  ;  j 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMEf.l 

Cl,  Market  Street,  Bradford.  !  : 
T  OW  RExADY,  Ten  Views  of  Bolton  A  pjii 
Woods  and  Waterfalls,  Skipton  Castle,  G  ^ 
Scar,  Maiham  Cove,  &c.,  &c.  KorkstaU  and  Fi  ©> 
Abbeys,  and  several  hundred  other  charming  .‘"8 
in  Yorkshire.  Price  Is.  Gd.  each;  a  liberal  alio  ac« 
to  dealers. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  addi'ess  on  receipt  of  P<^ 
Stamps. 
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Just  Published. 

SfD  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
lALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
AND  materials  may  be  had  on  applica- 
in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

TO  BE  SOLD 

EARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 

,ny  double  folding  PIIOTOGRA- 

lAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
;s  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  16 
vith  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 


Just  published,  Second  Edition  Is,,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Chables 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


lacks  for  paper  process;  both  for  plates  18  by 
isome  printing  frame ;  all  folds  into  a  con- 
!ase.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
ractice  of  the  art. 

to  Abeaham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  30,  Lord- 
iverpooL  _  _ _ 

NEW  STEREOSCOPES! 

PATENT  PORTFOLIO  STEREO- 

)PE,  with  Cosmoramic  Lenses,  is  constructed 
n  three  dozen  of  pictures,  rendering  it  at 
1  most  useful,  compact,  and  ornamental 
ipe  extant.  THE  PATENT  POCKET 
)SCOPE,  whilst  equalling  aU  others  in 
pic  effect  and  symmetry,  can  be  compressed 
smallest  possible  compass.  These  instru- 
,ve  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent 
3s  to  be  the  best  Stereoscopes  yet  produced, 
t  at  aU  Photographic  Depots,  Photographers, 
dans. 

MORAN  AND  QUIN, 

^TEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

A,  POLAND-ST.,  OXFOED-ST.,  LONDON. 
perior  Photographic  Cases,  Frames,  Mats, 
Glasses,  (&c. 

'  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

!R.  MUDD  invite  attention  to  their 
:  )TOGEAPHic  Establishment,  where  can  be 
i  various  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and  Papers 
^  hotography. 

:( is  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  latest 
h  lents.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
s  dve  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  ready 
i.  Positive  Developing  Solution,  yielding  brU- 
B  Its. 

n.vnd  Albumenized  Papers  of  many  kinds, 
t  :om  vaiious  makers. 

and  Iodized  Paper,  prepared  for  the  process 
icjy  J.  &  R.  Mudd  in  the  production  of  their 
B^ately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
il^a. 

djly  prepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
pLre  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keep  ” 
I  j'eks. 

Tjtions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
icjdbumen  Processes. 

it'!  Sun-Printing,  and  by  Development.  Every 
it  1  adopted  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 


vftf  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Monuments, 
u  V,  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c., 
?i.hhed ;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
g|  oputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  subject 
tlpAdvertisers  have  had  the  honour  to  gain. 
iit|gs,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  &c., 
it(  copied. 

i  .{Mudd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
A  l|d  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
■  li  ablishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 


3  materials  which,  from  experience,  they 
ive  tbe  best  results. 

structions.  Gratis,  to  all  purchasers  of 


EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  a.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 

HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
colours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  over 
the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desideratum, 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  Ivory 

WORRALL’S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES : 

In  4  oz.  bottles,  price  2s.  per  bottle.  Full  directions 
sent  with  each  bottle. 

Proprietors, — BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK 

The  inventor,  after  bestowing  con¬ 
siderable  labour  in  the  improvement  of  the 
above,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Varnish  which, 
by  a  safe  and  easy  process,  transfers  the  collodion 
film  from  glass  on  to  paper,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black.  The  Proprietors  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  to  thenotice  of  every  Photographic  Artist 
To  Amateurs,  Microscopists,  and  for  Stereoscopic 
Pictures,  the  process  will  be  found  invaluable. 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
of  Hoene  &  Thoenthwaite,  123  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Duncan,  Flockhaet& Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Feeeis,  Town¬ 
send,  LaeTotte  &  Booene,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Geattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re¬ 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


PHOTOaRAPHY 


■  lit: 

T.  OTTEVVILL  AND  CO.’S 


WHOLESALE,  EE  TAIL,  AND  EXPOET 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MAI^UFACTORY, 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

/ATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBLE 
FOLDING  CAMERA, witliRackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Shies,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  <fec. 

■  Neiv  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application . 


\ 
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ICEITHI’S  FOSITZ^E  C  O  L  LOZDIO , 

9(1.  Pek  Oz.,  10s.  Per  Pound  of  20  Ozs. 

''PHE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  unifo 
-L  action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  um  d  by  the  lir^t  i 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  luirchase  a  Collodion  uiion  whii-h  th  i 
fully  rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  rpiantity  sold  fully  gn.ii mi 
quality. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  .Id,  Castee  Street,  TiivERPOoi,. 

Wholesale  Agents: — Messrs.  K.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Loud  Street,  Lrvr.RrooL. 
j  H.  NEWTON,  Jubilee-buildings,  I  BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDKR. 
LiVERPOUL... .  I  j  I  BIRI'ii-iNHEAT)  w,  ruTTTnv 

CHELTENHAM., Messrs.  SAA^ORY  &  MOORE.  ROCK  FERRY.,  p' 

GLASGOAY  . J.  SPENCER.  1 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 

NEW  PAPER  Pd):^POSITIVES. 

An  Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  )i 
graphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paper  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  1  y 
either  plain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  shaiqi,  and  vigoi'ous  pictures  without  a 
gelatine,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

May  he  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photogi’aphic  Materials.  Size  10  X  IT),  23.  Od.  per  qu 

WHOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  140,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDO 


C.  H.  C  H  A  D  R  U  R  N  , 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKE:, 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOI.; 

ALBION  WORKS,  NlffisERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

Manufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  ii  ti 
Papers,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  <i;c.  &c. 

AR  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  insti’ucted  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  ft 
C.  H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

NEW  LIST  OF 


PHICES  FOP  PHOTOGPAPITIC  GLAS 


R  .  M  E  T  T  A  M  , 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Church),  LONDON,  W. 

POLISHED  SHEET.  CRYST4  L  SHE  ET.  BLACK.  I LATTKD  CROWN.  PATENllltf. 

S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  j. 
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In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  particul  sttn 
tion  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  siMni 
unequalled :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  mIu 
as  the  Crystal,'  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  ak)l 
February  1st,  1857. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

This  collodion  has  now  been  long 

before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s.;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the  maker. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— Gratis,  Mr. 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  t  ii« 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo -Iodide  ^  ilw 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  pi 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  sta|4J 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pii  M 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  P  ht. 

QKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CA  SI 
U  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  tli  •<& 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetral  3^1 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off 
the  lens  during  the  photogi’aphing  a  pictu  T 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  cRmate  or  pin  M 
chemicals ;  they  can  he  fuUy  opened  and  <>SB|1. 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  atj®! 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinaiy 
Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  h  I 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  l^ 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  'Wholesale  Phi|^®] 
Depot,  Greenwich,  where  also  may  be  hi 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Pr 
containing  full  particulars. 
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[7 ANTED,  by  an  old-established  Photo- 
V  grapher,  ONE  OR  TWO  ASSISTANTS 
lied  in  re-touching  or  Colouring  Paper  Portraits  ; 
j  situation  will  be  permanent  and  respectable. 
Apply,  sending  small  specimens  of  style,  (which 
.1  be  carefully  returned, )  to  Mr.  SkeolAn,  Artist, 
Mai'ket-street,  Manchester. 

EREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON- 

SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

TEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
<  ham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
lutiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
cks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
(  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
( I  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
(fham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
gecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer,” 
M-S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi- 
i  t  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

k  PowLEE,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 

1  ce  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
I  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
t  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

■positive  and  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

Y  T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

»  •  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
E  lodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
t  ee  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
;  very  best  yet  ofiered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
j  Amateur  Photographers. 

)ui’ing  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
•  eated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
p  ntain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
!  racterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
)  isure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
I  lufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
i  itional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
( tly  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
I  i^ersally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

?  ducing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
'lie),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
t  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
M  ainty  of  action  hitherto  unequaUeL 
'rice  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
me  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
1 .,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
)My  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
>:  ct  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
i:  e  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

P  uliarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
't  Q  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

or  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
(( jentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
aVt  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
tfading  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Pms  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
Ml  luces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
>f  lemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
i(  ering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 

V  hing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  J  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
his  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
ic  ix  weeks ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
)i  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
r  hich  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
|RATIS — Fishee’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
O'odion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
Qtion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

,  No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Just  Published,  size  18  by  14^  in. 

Photographic  illustrations. 

No.  2,  by  Members  of  the  Society,  containing  a 
portrait  of  Wm.  Faiebairn,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c.,  and  a 
copy  of  an  Oil  Painting,  by  F.  Wyburd,  Esq. — 
“  The  Kiosk.”  Price  6s.;  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Printer  of  this  Journal,  or  from  the  undersigned, 

SAMUEL  COTTAM,  Hon.  Sec. 

Just  Published. 


Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE,  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,&123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz, 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 


k  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

UL  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Hlus- 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Hoene  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 


ihpoetees  oe  and 


DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 
OUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
O  Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessoiy  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  pnblished  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 

Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo^ 
graphic  Journal. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTRALIA. 


|HOTOGRAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  tl  j, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  warp.  The  undersij'iici  ^ 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartocts,  Le.n  , 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  lie  does  not  buy  f  i 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  ■ 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  M.vrtin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birmingl; 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  Negative  Coixodions. 


IF  E/  IB  IB 


IPIE^ZOE  LZSTS 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 

IBZZ^ZZZZTC3-ZZ^IM:. 


Gr .  R  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOt 


LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  \))<e 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  int  # 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  bril  it 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  pei  ., 
lOs  per  Ih. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpa  it, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yls 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  Ih. 

Meta- Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  f  ne 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preseiwe  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun -printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  recies 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  I  m, 
fitteil  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 


NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLAi 


POLISHED 
FLATTED  CROWN. 

S.  d. 


POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

PATENT  PLATE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 


8i  by  6^.. 
ci  by  4f.. 
5  by  4  .. 
4^  by  3^.. 
3i  by  2|.. 
2i  by  2  .. 


whole  Plate... 

i  5, 

i  »  - 


1  ^  doz. 
8 


d.  s. 

8  ^  doz.  14 


d. 

0  ^  doz. 
9 


d. 

0  ^  doz. 
6 


On  taking  the  j 
upon  the  colourc'  as? 
( especially  prepa’  fur 
the  purpose),  nob  ins' 
is  required,  and  tl  "k 
of  the  picture  is  t’lEl; 
improved. 


Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 
Tinted  Glass  eor  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 


Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  ar'fiie 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  whiclibev 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOO- 


Primed  bv  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREEN  WOOD,  of  No.  14, Fairfield  Crescent,  m  rbe  Parish  of  West  Derby,  atbis(y«. 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custorn-House,  Liverpool. — May  1, 18o7. 


«  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER 

^fofogpap§ir  ^oapnal, 

Edited  by  WM.  CROOKES,  Esq.,  15,  Stanley-st.,  Beompton,  London,  S.W. 
PuhlisTied  on  the  and  Ibth  of  each  Month. 


i  w  Series.]  No.  lo. — MAT  15,  1857. 


Price  3d. 
_Stamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  W H A R R  I  E  , 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

jiVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
.  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
!)  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
;  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
/  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  Avith  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
lelding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
er,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
e,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
dion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  jjan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  woi’ks  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  EdAvards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
isses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
1  jes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
1  spondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

OLE  MAKER  OE  THE  XYLO-IOBIEE  OP  SILVER,  AND  MANUPACTURER  OP  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 
’hotographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  including — - 
CAMEEAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANEES— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  EOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
ifLO-IODlDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
als  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
rto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
ijis.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
I^UTioN. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W. 
m'MAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

^’.YSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  tbe  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro - 
'  meeting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
und  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

.  LPO  COLOUPv,ING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

■  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

ANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
*-  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
■ICHAED  W .  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
3|may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
I/AEDS,  C7,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BAECLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

tVERPooL:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

t  don:  Hoene  &  Thornthwmte,  123,  Newgate-street ;  H.  Baillierr,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
^  RR,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  .Summer-row . 
Cm:  J. Robinson,  &3,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Coni  Market.  Edinburgh :  James  Wood 
,  incfis-street,  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  JoiiN  Spencer,  16,  Saltniarket. 
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WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 

o  Photograiihic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  i>art 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamj^ed  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  Mo  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 
28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  descnption  of  Aiipa- 
ratus  connected  with  Pliotography. 

Electiic,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  pui’poses. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


pITY  OF  J.ONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  supeiior  qmdity.  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  AGrnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  uwrantrcZ  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COIi- 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Cd.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Cojitendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Ojitician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

JUBILEE  Buildings,  1G,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preseiwers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  Ac.,  for  Portraits, 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  ivith  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the' 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  itp  the  Passage. 


212 


°  MILNER’S  HOLDFAST  AND 
FIRE-RESISTING  SAFES  (fire-resisting 
by  the  mutual  reaction  of  non-conduction  and  va¬ 
pourisation  at  212°  Fahrenheit),  ivith  aU  the  Im¬ 
provements,  under  their  Quadruple  Patents  of  1840- 
51-54  and  55,  including  their  Gunpowder  Proof  Solid 
Lock  and  Door  (without  which  no  Safe  is  secure). 
The  stiongest,  best,  and  cheapest  safeguards  extant. 

MILNER’S  PHCENIX  (212°)  SAFE  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
the  world,  employing  nearly  three  hundred  hands, 
assisted  by  powerful  and  original  machinery  adapted 
to  every  branch  of  the  work.  Show-rooms  6  and  8, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ;  London  Depot,  47a,  Moor- 
gate-street,  City. — Circulars  free  by  post. 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOI’JC  <AMKR\.  Wl| 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  PRLl’AUFl) I 
PLATlvS.  '■ 

X  ATKINSON,  JT,  .Almu-ln  st.  r  Str 
fj  •  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  ])Lifr  t.  J  a  <  AMI  \ 

sriilable  for  every  purju)  ;t'  wln  i  e  Pi  <  j)ari  d  (  oP,,  j 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  siinj)le  l  ontrivarici- ;  j 
mechanical  complicatioiiM  ;  exceedingly  poilalT  d 
strong.  The  Stereoscojiic  Caini-ra  to  In  u^i-d  -j 
one  or  two  lenses. 


THE  COLEODIO-ALBUMEN  PR«n  |;ss  ' 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  RL A'J'ES  rep 

VD  sensitized  or  ])lain,  Cami'ia ,,  LeiDi  and  e  f 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  In  obi  aim  fc 
Horne  and  'riiORNTHWAiTE,  121, 122,  &.  123,  New  i; 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catidogue  sen  ji 
any  address  on  receijit  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  JAverpool  and  Manchester  Pi  ^ 
graphic  Journal. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  JGIOTOGRAI’  J 
APPARATUS. 

XHE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  HoitNg  i: 
J-  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Pln.iogra# 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  pn- 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  reci  ipt  of  i| 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  ProfeKsi  I 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  if 
business  card. 


121,  122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  Lonbos. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  A- 
graphic  Journal. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  («- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liver 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  puresii' 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chkmica  i 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photogrii| 
Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  J*estles,  Funnels,  S  fe  i 
and  Weights,  Graduated  IMeasures,  Stiiring  ]■• 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  ('ll, 
Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  ^  j 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  anv  pattern.  I  | 
- , 


TOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  intiuiate  tin  «  ( 
O  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  foUcug  i 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles  ; — 

The  Liverpool  &  Mancliester  Photographic  Jou 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  frei  i  i 

Keith’s  (liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  folio  | 

Artists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  (Sec. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  Views  of  Balmoral,  and  1  i- 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

W.  Rodgers’  Views  in  Kincardineshire :  A  s, 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  Views  in  Banffshire:  Bridges  o  M 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  eitb  s* 
pictures  or  jihotographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  ai)'  i 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Stat  F 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sw  'r- 
land,  America,  Sec. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety;  Hand  Stereosi|5s 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stereoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  L('®s> 
Cameras,  Sec. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  ar  es 

trade  price  list  sent  free  on  APPLICATIOlj 

16,  SALT  MARKET,  GLASGOW 

Wholesale  Agent  for  the  Publications  of  the  l\l^- 
Galvano -Graphic  Company. 
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)TOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

■PAPATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
1,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

FACTUMNG  AND  PhOTOGBAPHIC  ChEMIST, 
GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER, 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

\t  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
;  Journal. 


PHOTOORAPHY. 

lVERSAL  catalogue  of  Charles 
Ihevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina- 
■  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
Trams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post. 
).  6d. 

3  Current  of  Photogi  aphy,  abridged  from  the 
Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 


.e 
Fi 

•j' 

IjlOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  M‘M1LLAN, 

11,,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
)'RTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMERAS, 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Cases, 
is,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colours, 
'ery  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  Stock 
lowest  prices. 

V  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicatirm. 

!  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

AlOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

)5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

'  JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor. 

T'E  NEW  LIST  is  how  ready,  may  be 
ilad  free  on  application,  br  by  post.  Id. 
lb  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de- 
e  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for  Is. 
iNCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpassed  in 
nd  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
I  8  oz.  bottles,  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 
NCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
i^tial  to  every  operator.  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  each. 

[OTOGRAPHY.—MessrsTA.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
‘ ’hotographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
s  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
lio  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
re,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
T'd  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
jmade. 

bSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
ared. 

ELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
extra  ditto. 

ISITWE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

KGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
d  and  iodized. 

Limmed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
nounting  Pi'oofs. 

OUNTS  on  Paper  and  Cai'd,  different  shapes 
sizes. 

ASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Pairier  Tor- 
1,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

CRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
&c. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

LARGK  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
ues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
ured,  in  gi-eat  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
ich  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
many,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &.e.  on  paper  and 
dass. 

APETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (AY. ) 
don. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped  4d., 
PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Afjent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


NEAV  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT  FOR  THE 
NORTH  CF  ENGLAND. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS  and  AMA- 

TEURS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
for  R.  De  Lacy’s  New  Price  List,  post  free. 

R.  DE  LACY,  12,  Sans  Street,  Sunderland. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready.  Sensitive  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI¬ 
TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N.B.—A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paiier — requires  no 
varnishing— -by  using  which  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  vith 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddison, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  all  letters  should  be  sent. 


JUST  AVHAT  IS  WANTED  ! 

Tf'INE  POSITIVE  COLLODION  of  great 

1’  sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brilliant 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  Maddison’s 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  will 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  good 
when  iodized  for  any  ]>eriod,  and  will  take  a  portrait 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  having  been 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  found  very 
simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  take 
children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photogeadher.  Huntingdon. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAIIEHOUSE, 
37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

J  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  American, 
•  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish¬ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiiy  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9d. 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  laa-ge  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atten¬ 
ded  to. 
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CHEMICA1.,S,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT 

HOENE  &  THOENTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAELISHME  |' 

121,  122,  d-  123,  NEWGATE  STUEET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment  u 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THOR  NTH  WAITE’S  OWN  INIANUFACTURE 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysi.s  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  che  a 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  inve.stigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  n] 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  le  h, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  us'  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separate  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  h  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  6d.  each. 

BATHS ,— Ct  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATI 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUM ENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  jdelding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  ith 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire,  11^  in.  by  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  21 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £l| 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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;  readers  will  peruse  with  the  deepest  regret 
innouncement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
t  Archer,  which  was  made  to  the  Photo- 
ihic  Society  of  London  on  the  7th  instant, 
will  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
lemen  of  the  Manchester  Society  to  feel 
the  last  moments  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
ess  which  is  now  enabling  hundreds  of 
ons  to  live  in  affluence,  and  affording  em- 
ment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  were 
lied  by  the  reflection  that  at  length  his 
QS  to  being  the  true  discoverer  of  this 
ical  process  were  being,  in  one  quarter 
gnised.  They  who  so  generously  contri- 
d  to  the  pecuniary  testimonial  which  was 
to  this  true  benefactor  of  his  country  only 
w  weeks  before  his  decease,  will  also  be 
Qgst  the  small  number  of  those  to  whom 
3  it  will  not  be  a  reproach  that  his  merit 
with  no  reward.  We  cannot  now  repair  the 
j  itice  which,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  em- 
\  red,  and  perhaps  hastened  his  end.  But  i^ 
ill  in  our  power  to  offer  some  tribute  of 
!  3ct  to  his  memory.  The  wife  and  family  of 
s  to  whom  all  photographers  owe  an  evei- 
s  ng  debt  of  gratitude,  are  left  destitute ;  and 
know  that  such  a  case  needs  only  to  be 
E  tioned  to  cause  every  photographer  in  the 
try  to  come  forward  and  save  us  from  what 
r  otherwise,  indeed,  be  a  national  disgrace. 


pr  the  first  time  since  our  editorial  connec- 
:  with  this  Journal,  we  have  to  congratulate 
It  readers  on  a  subject  which  is  a  source  of 
1  igned  regret  to  ourselves.  The  decision 
;h  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
^ed  at  in  their  selection  of  Secretar}'^  and 
or  to  their  Journal,  although  very  fiatter- 
to  ourselves  personally,  has  placed  this 
i;nal  in  an  anomalous  position.  It  was  in 
).3  danger  of  losing  the  strictly  independent 
c  tion  which  it  occupies,  and  of  becoming 
jere  secondary  echo  of  the  parent  society’s 
t  ions.  A  change  of  ministry  was  imperatively 


necessary ;  and  if  anything  could  make  the  fare¬ 
well  to  our  readers  less  painful,  it  would  be  the 
thought  that  the  mind  which  in  future  will 
guide  the  destinies  of  our  foster-child,  is  of 
such  high  order,  and  such  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  had  not  this  Journal  already  gained 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  scientific  lite¬ 
rature,  it  would  at  once  have  taken  up  its 
position  there.  As  a  skilful  photographer,  a 
profound  scientific  chemist,  an  eloquent  and 
critical  writer,  and  one  long  accustomed  to 
grapple  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  science’ 
Mr.  Malone  has  scarcely  a  rival :  to  him  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  resign  our  charge. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  last  there  is 
an  article  on  “Photography,”  in  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  art  from  Davy  and  Wedgwood  to 
our  own  time  is  discussed.  Six-and-twenty  pages 
of  essay  on  such  a  subject,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
cannot  help  containing  many  ideas  and  parallels 
which  are  well  worth  noticing  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  confess  it  is  with  a  feeling  near  akin 
to  anger  that  we  see  ushered  into  the  world, 
under  these  high  auspices,  such  a  one-sided, 
unjust,  and  incorrect  collection  of  statements. 

Unfortunately,  any  society, — unless  the  ma¬ 
nagers  thereof  are  chosen  for  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  business  rather  than  for  their 
theoretical  knowledge  of  science, — is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a  little  coterie  of  gentlemen, 
each  riding  his  own  particular  pet  hobby,  and 
innocently  wishing  to  mount  his  neighbours’ 
behind  him.  Where  was  a  society  yet  established 
on  perfect  principles  ?  Photographers  are  as¬ 
suredly  not  exempt  from  that  law  which  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  too  exclusive  following  of  any 
abstract  line  of  thought  gradually  elevates  and 
purifies  the  intellect,  so  that  at  last  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  to  grapple  with  the  uncompromising, 
selfish  realities  of  this  world’s  business ;  and  so 
possibly  the  leading  Photographic  Society  in 
the  world  may,  at  some  of  its  meetings,  have 
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h;ul  loud  asserlion  mislakeu  for  argirnent,  and 
at  others  rather  too  much  importance  ^iven 
to  subjects  which  longer  reflection  would  show 
to  be  hardly  deserving  of  so  much  warmth  ; 
but  the  reviewer  assuredly  must  have  quailed 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  times  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  to  have  brought  away  such  an  imjrres- 
sion  of  its  meetings  as  is  given  in  the  following 
extracts,  in  which  we  recognise  all  the  faults 
without  any  oftheirredeeming  points  of  interest: 

“  Thus,  where  not  half  a  generation  ago  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  vocation  was  not  dreamt  of,  tens  of 
tliousands  are  now  following  a  new  business,  prac¬ 
tising  a  new  pleasure,  speaking  a  new  language,  and 
bound  togetlier  bj  a  new  sympathy. 

“  For  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  characteristics  of  this 
imi’suit  that  it  unites  men  of  the  most  diverse  lives, 
habits,  and  stations,  so  that  whoever  enters  its  ranks 
buds  himself  in  a  kind  of  republic,  where  it  needs, 
apparently,  but  to  be  a  photographer  to  be  a  brother. 
Tire  world  was  believed  to  have  grown  sober  and 
matter-of-fact,  but  the  light  of  jdiotography  has  re¬ 
vealed  an  unsuspected  source  of  enthusiasm.  An 
instinct  of  our  nature,  scarcely  so  worthily  emjtloyed 
before,  seems  to  have  been  kindled,  whicli  finds 
something  of  the  gambler's  excitement  in  the  frequent 
disappointments  and  possible  prizes  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  luck.  ***•♦»  'phe 
very  talk  of  these  photographic  members  (of  tlio 
Photographic  Society)  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  , 
men,  either  of  business  or  pleasure.  Their  style  is  ' 
made  up  of  the  driest  facts,  tiie  longest  words,  and 
the  most  high-flown  rhapsoilies.  Slight  improve¬ 
ments  in  jirocesses  and  slight  varieties  in  conclusions 
are  discussed  as  if  they  involved  the  wi'lfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  seek  each  other’s  sympathy,  and  thej" 
resent  each  other’s  interference  with  an  ardour  of 
expression  at  variance  with  all  the  sobrieties  ofj 
business  and  the  habits  of  reserve;  and  old- 1 
fashioned  English  mauvaise  honte  is  extinguished  in  i 
the  excitement,  not  so  much  of  a  new  occupation  as  j 
of  a  new  state.”  I 

The  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  from  which  j 
we  have  extracted  tlie  above,  contains  an  incor-  ' 
rect  statement,  in  which  the  unfortunate  King  j 
of  Naples  is,  in  this  instance,  painted  blacker 
than  he  deserves — who  “alone,  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  has  forbidden  the  practice  of  the 
works  of  light  in  his  dominions.”  It  is  almost 
needless  for  us  to  assure  our  readers  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  although  the  writer  can  refer  to 
a  former  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  as  his  authority. 

“  Our  chief  object  (he  continues)  at  present  is  to 
investigate  the  connection  of  photography  with  art — 
to  decide  how  far  the  sun  may  he  considered  an  artist, 
and  to  what  branch  of  imitation  his  powers  are  best 
adapted.” 

Here  then  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  | 
The  writer  is  evidently  an  artist,  possessing  but 
a  very  shallow  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  the  science,  as  the  following  delicious  bit  of 
pseudo-chemistry  will  show 

“  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  all  our  readers  to  state 
that  the  whole  art,  in  all  its  varieties,  rests  upon  the  fact 
of  the  blackening  effects  of  light  upon  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  and  chiefly  upon  silver,  on  xohicU  it  acts  with 
a  strong  decomposing  power.  The  silver  being  dis¬ 
solve  1  in  a  strong  acid,  surfaces  steeped  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  became  encrusted  with  minute  particles  of  the 
metal,  which,  in  this  state,  darkened  with  increased 
rapidity.” 

Passing  over  an  historical  summary  of  the 
progress  of  the  art,  we  come  to  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Avorld  of  Daguerre’s  discovery, 


luid  we  ipiot'.;  (Ill-  fiillnwiiig  gr.iphi  ■  rtf'  .  u- 
a  re.mnk  il)li'  see  in  lli-'  Frm:  i  b'  liiii!, 
;  with  the  m  in  p'o  r  nre.  Kincf  1'  sb  v.  tb  q  , 
^  the  writer  c  iniin  d  lilmsi  If  to  f.icf  i  i  -if. 
j  oi)iuion8,  tlio  e.iay  could  n  d  n,,’  ink 
!  interest  liis  readers  : — 

“ The  (pitislion  befi).'’!' the de]:u(ii  .  M.  i  i  ; 
j  DagiKMTc  and  Nieiicc.  jun.,  (I'.irtbc  p  irtn-  , 

i  all  the  adviiiitagos  ;if  i liigimrrc’s  di  .-.i  ;  ,  |  .  ^ 
1  son  of  his  late  colb-aqiie,  i  w  n  »  -  . 

of  tlie  utmost  ntiliiy,  interest.  nm‘  imvi  iu  b,  < 
civilised  world — a  secret  for  which  iin n.  u-s  c  „ 
(ices  of  time,  labour,  and  moni-y  ba  i  b  n  u  . 
but  wbicli,  if  restricted  liy  patcut  for  tli.  ir  pi  ..ir  r.  , 
woubl  be  comiiarativcly  lost  to  society.  A  ci.m^ 
sion  liad  thereiore  been  appoint!  d  by  tb  ■  J  r  h 
(lOvernmeut  to  iiupiire  into  its  mi*ril  imb  ilii-  .j 
itself  entrnste  1  to  AI.  \ragi>,  v.lio  sucev  de  l  a  « 
in  o.xecutiiig  a  beautiful  sfiecimeii  of  tb-  art.  ’  | 
jiractically  convinced,  he  addres-r  d  tli  ■  eh ne'.. :  | 
speech  which  is  a  mastorpi-  ce  of  scieiitiflc  u  i  j 
and  pbilosophic  conclusion.  lie  pitio(-  d  uu-  « 
immense  advantages  wliicli  might  liave  lieeii  d.  i 
for  example,  during  tbc  expedition  to  IvAMb  i 
means  of  repro  lucuoii  so  exact  and  so  r-ti  ' 1.  « 
observeii,  tliat  to  cojiy  tbe  millions  and  niill;.(  I 
hieroglyjdiics  wbicli  entirely  cover  the  gr.-at  )■  i. 
ments  of  Tbelies,  Aleinpbis,  Carnac,  &c.,  .. 

([uiro  scores  of  years  and  legions  of  artists;  wii  ,, 
wit!)  the  ilaguerreotype,  a  single  man  would  ^  -e 
to  bring  this  vast  labour  to  a  li:i])py  conclusion,  le 
quoted  tlie  cebdinited  jaiinter,  i)e  l.a  Iha-be,  i;  s. 
timony  of  tbe  ailvantage  to  art  by  designs  csp  ct 
as  possible,  and  yi't  broad  ami  energoti  - — wli  i 
linish  of  inconceivable  minuteness  in  no  re  per  g. 
turbs  the  ropo.se  of  the  masses,  nor  impairs  i  ly 
manner  the  general  etfect.  'I'lic,  scene  wa.-,  I  ;h 
in  the  highest  sense — at  once  scientific,  ])atnotii  id 
witlial  dramatic, — Franco  .  herself,  treating  feM 
creations  of  genius  on  the  oue  hand,  and  o  'le 
other  dispensing  them  as  gifts  to  tbe  le 
world.  It  was  rejieated  in  tlie  Chamber  of  1 .1, 
who,  in  aildition  to  other  arguments  addressed  m 
by  M.  Gay-I.ussac,  were  reminded  with  a  ui 
Frencli  touch,  that  even  a  field  of  battle  in  iti 
phases  may  bo  tlms  delineated  with  a  pre  cb 
unattainable  by  any  other  means!  The  resul  «, 
that  a  jiension  of  10,000  francs  was  award- ioi- 
the  discovery — GOOO  to  AI.  J.)aguerre,  4000  (  Ir  j 
Niepce.  The  seals  wliich  retained  the  secret -ri' 
broken,  and  the  daguerreotype  became  the  pn  -h  1 
of  the  world.” 

We  next  come  to  a  most  unjust  mis-state  I't 
by  which  it  would  be  imagined  that  HM.  1  ci 
and  Claudet  were  the  only  perfectors  o  ue 
Daguerreotype  since  the  date  of  its  disc  7- 
We  are  quite  sure  that  both  these  g-Vu-. 
have  their  reputations  too  firmly  based  to  t  ir: 
such  a  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  labi  ■  ol 
the  other  numerous  and  earnest  truth-s  ars 
in  the  art ;  and  this  latter  philosopher  n  0“ 
good  grounds  complain  of  the  ofiicio  esr 
of  a  friend  who  gives  the  following  iiico 're-; 
hensible  jargon,  as  one  of  the  two  steps  to  risi 
perfection  which  are  worthy  of  especial 
tion  : — 

“ - at  the  same  time,  by  a  prolongs  so' 

a  part  of  the  process,  ha  has,  without  the 
mercury,  at  once  converted  the  image  into 
live,  the  silver  ground  now  giving  the  lights,  i 
as  before,  of  the  shades  of  the  picture.” 

Since  the  picture,  as  usually  obtainc  5  '''' 
positive,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  kb: 
converted  into  a  positive  by  changing  the 
into  lights. 
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aucing  over  the  next  few  pages  we  find  no 
roj  on  to  modify  our  assertion  of  incorrectness  in 
tij  statements.  For  instance,  in  mentioning  the 
t^!  almost  simultaneous  discoveries  of  Taibot 
a  I  Daguerre — by  the  confused  manner  in  which 
f;,  exact  date  of  publication  in  the  case  of  the 
f(|  ler  gentleman,  and  the  first  vague  announce" 
H|it  of  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  are  jumbled 
t(  3ther,  the  reader  is  led  to  imagine  that  they 
c  perfectly  coincident  in  date ;  wliereas,  in 
case  of  Daguerre,  the  full  publication  of  the 
et  (which  alone  must  be  compared  witli 
bot’s  paper  to  the  Royal  Society),  did  not 
3  place  till  six  months  later.  z\gain,  it  is 
^ed  that  an  'Mmmodiate  impulse  was  given” 
tphe  discovery,  ‘‘  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Read  re- 
c[i!nending  the  use  of  gallic  acid.”  We  will 
n‘  deny  that  this  experimentalist  made  use  of 
tij  ture  of  galls  in  som.e  of  his  preparations  ; 
bl,  as  he  was  induced  to  try  this  by  knowing 
tit  white  leather  was  a  more  sensitive  medium 
tin  paper,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  tannic 
a  I  which  he  supposed  was  the  active  agent. 


not  i\\Q  gallic  acid;  which,  besides  beinj 


tully  different  body,  is  only  present  in  the 
ti  iture  in  very  small  quantities. 

’oo  little  credit  is  next  given  to  Talbot,  on 
fount  of  his  directions  being  “too  vague  for 
ti  tyro.”  This  assertion  has  been  so  often 
n  le,  that  the  public  are  beginning,  we  fear, 
t|magine  that  it  is  the  case ;  but  a  more  un- 
f((nded  prejudice  never  existed.  Let  the  simple 
(Ipctions  given  in  Talbot’s  specificatiim,  and 


most  recent  and  voluminous  account  of  the 
utiful  collodion  process,  be  placed  in  the 
ids  of  any  one,  totally  ignorant  of  photo- 
phy,  but  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  habits 
cleanliness,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
!i  fining  that  he  woujd  become  a  perfect  master 
;he  former  process  before,  in  the  latter,  he  had 
te  made  up  his  mind  which  way  to  prepare 
gun-cotton,  or  whether  his  bath  should  be 
or  neutral.  The  only  difference  t’nat  we 
sea  between  the  original  description  and 
t  of  Mr.  Ciindell  is,  that  the  former  presup- 
j;es  tno  reader  to  be  possessed  of  common 
se,  whilst  the  latter  gentleman  addresses 
iself  to  those  who  are  unhappily  deficient  in 
it  article. 

Ve  have  stated  that  the  writer  evidently 
ssesses  a  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
which  is  here  discussed.  We  think  that 
Scient  has  been  quoted  to  substantiate  such 
assertion;  but,  should  any  latent  doubts  of 
f  grounds  for  the  charge  still  exist,  the  fol- 
’/mg  sentence  will  at  once  dispel  them.  The 
Hewer  is  indulging  in  a  lofty  strain  of  high- 
Iwn  verbiage  about  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
dodion  film  (at  which  the  sun  is  elegantly 
d  merely  to  “  wink  his  eye”),  and  then  we 
b  told — 

[‘  Further  than  tliis,  the  powers  of  photograjfiiy  can 
jrer  go;  they  are  already  more  uimhle  than  we 
pd(!)  Light  is  made  to  pour  tray  with  a  celerity 
ly  second  to  that  with  which  it  travels  (!!;;  it  has 
sn  difficult  to  contrive  the  raacliinery  of  the 
ucra  to  keep  pace  with  it  (!!!),  and  collodion  has 
bo  weakened  in  ord  jv  to  clog  its  wheels  ( !  I ! !;.” 

We  are  weary  of  wading  through  such  non- 
iiso  let  us  turn  to  the  part  which,  doubtless, 
111  lepa}  u3  for  reading.  Surely  an  artist  can 
iite  souse  on  his  own  subject,  if  he  is  out  of 


bis  depth  iii  science.  It  is  usliered  in  by  a 
flowery  description  of  some  of  the  defects  of 
photography.  When  speaking  of  the  inability 
of  th-'  sensitive  surface  to  represent  the  effect  of 
colour,  we  read — 

“  So  impatient  have  been  the  blues  and  violets  to 
perform  their  task  upon  the  recipient  plate,  that  the 
very  substance  of  the  colour  has  been  lost  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  solar  presence.” 

And  again — 

“  Even  if  the  world  we  inhabit  were  constituted  but 
of  two  colours — black  and  white,  and  all  their  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  photography 

could  still  not  copy  them  correctly.  Nature,  wo 
must  remember,  is  not  made  up  of  actual  lights  and 
shadows;  besides  these  more  elementary  masses, 
she  possesses  innumerable  reflected  lights  and  half 
tones,  which  play  around  every  object,  rounding  the 
hardest  edges,  and  illuminating  the  blackest 
breadths,  and  making  that  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,  which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  practised  xiainter 
to  reader.  But  of  all  these  photography  gives  com¬ 
paratively  no  account.  The  beau  ideal  of  a  Turner 
and  the  delight  of  a  Rubens  are  caviar  to  her.  Her 
strong  shadows  swallow  up  all  timid  liglits  witliiu 
them,  as  lier  blazing  lights  obliterate  all  intrasive 
half-tones  across  them ;  and  thus  stroug  contrasts 
are  produced,  which,  so  far  from  being  true  to 
nature,  it  seems  one  of  nature’s  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
visions  to  prevent.  •  ♦  •  •  •  Every 

thing  on  which  the  light  shines  as  well  as  every 
thing  that  is  perfectly  white,  will  photograph  much 
faster  than  other  objects,  and  thus  disarrange  the 
order  of  relation.  When  light  meets  light,  the  same 
inst  ntaneous  command  seems  to  go  forth  as  that 
by  which  it  was  flrst  created,  so  that  by  the  time 
t!ie  rest  of  the  picture  has  fallen  into  position, 
what  are  called  the  high  lights  have  so  rioted  in 
action  as  to  be  found  far  too  prominent  both  in 
size  and  intensity.” 

We  suspect  that  the  weakening  operation 
which  the  author  was  obliged  to  perform  on  his 
too  sensitive  collodion  (see  above),  has  been 
done  with  very  impure  samples  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  this  state¬ 
ment.  We  trust  that  very  few  of  our  jxsaders 
have  such  an  infantine  acquaintance  witi)  the 
subject  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  natural  lialf- 
tints  in  their  pictures,  for,  as  far  as  we  can  un¬ 
ravel  the  author’s  meaning,  that  seems  to  be 
the  disputed  point. 

Wo  now  approach  a  part  of  the  subject  re¬ 
specting  which  we  are  less  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion.  We  confess  to  total  ignorance  of  those 
conventional  terras  under  which  second-rate 
artists  are  wont  to  hide  what  appears  to  us  a 
violation  of  nature’s  rules ;  but  surely  we  are 
not  in  error  when  we  fancy  we  detect  a  vein  of 
quiet  irony  running  through  the  following  most 
amusing  passage : — 

“ - we  sympathisa  cordially  with  Sir  William 

Newton,  who  at  one  time  created  no  little  scandaf 
in  the  Photograpiiic  Society  by  propounding  tlie 
heresy  that  pictures  taken  slightly  out  of  focus,  that 
is  with  sliglitly  uncertain  and  undefined  forms, 
though  less  chemically ,  would  bo  found  more  artisti¬ 
cally  beautiful.  Much  as  photography  is  supposed 
to  inspire  its  votaries  with  a3sthetic  instincts,  this 
excellent  artist  could  hardly  have  chosen  an  audience 
less  fitted  to  endure  such  a  proposition.  As  soon 
could  an  accountant  admit  the  morality  of  a  false 
balance,  or  a  sempstress  tlie  neatness  of  a  puckered 
seam,  as  your  merely  scientific  ])hotographer  be  ma.le 
to  comprehend  the  possible  beauty  of  “a  slight 
burr  His  mind  ju’ciid  science  uever  taught  to 
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doubt  the  closest  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  worse  photograpliy 
could  be,  the  better  art  was  not  only  strange  to  him, 
but  discordant.  ♦»****• 

•  *  *  Sir  William  Newton,  therefore,  was 

fain  to  allay  the  storm  by  qualifying  his  meaning  to 
the  level  of  photographic  toleration,  knowing  that, 
of  all  the  delusioirs  which  possess  the  human  breast, 
few  are  so  intractable  as  those  about  art.” 

Surely  the  writer  cannot  mean  that  the  high 
finish  of  the  photograph  is  incompatible  with 
that  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  which  so 
pleases  us  in  a  good  painting.  To  us  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  our  art  that  it  is 
doubly  true  to  nature,  not  sacrihcing  the  minute 
detail,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  us  all  those 
grand  Rembrandt  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  perfection  amongst 
those  scenes  where  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
artistic  photographer  to  wander. 

If  we  make  allowance  for  the  soreness  and 
jealousy  with  which  the  reviewer  speaks  of  the 
connection  of  photography  with  art — (which 
perhaps  is  excusable,  if  we  rightly  understand 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  tlie  essay,  where 
it  is  lamented  that  “  the  higher  professors  of 
miniature  painting  have  found  their  studios  less 
thronged  of  late,”  and,  “those  who  in  future 
desire  their  exquisite  productions  will  be  more 
worthy  of  them”) — with  this  allowance,  the 
latter  part  of  the  review  is  not  badly  written  ; 
most  of  the  photographs  by  inferior  artists 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  defects  which 
are  here  scattered  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
upon  all ;  and,  in  fact,  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  results  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  will  apply  to,  alas!  too  many  of  our 
cheap  dabblers  in  the  art. 

“ - of  all  the  surfaces  a  few  inches  square 

the  sun  looks  upon,  none  offer’s  more  difficulty, 
artistically  speaking,  to  the  photographer  than  a 
smooth,  blooming,  clean  washed  and  carefully  combed 
human  head.  The  high  lights  which  gleam  on  this 
delicate  epidermis  so  spread  and  magnify  themselves, 
that  all  sharpness  and  nicety  of  modelling  is  oblite¬ 
rated — the  fineness  of  skin  peculiar  to  the  under  lip 
reflects  so  much  light  that,  in  spite  of  its  deep  colour, 
it  presents  a  light  projection  instead  of  a  dark  one 
— the  spectrum  or  intense  point  of  light  on  the  eye 
is  magnified  to  a  thing  like  a  cataract.  If  the  cheek 
be  very  bi’illiant  in  colour,  it  is  often  as  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  dark  stain.  If  the  eye  be  blue,  it  turns 
out  as  colourless  as  water  ;  if  the  hair  be  golden  or 
red,  it  locks  as  if  it  had  been  dyed ;  if  very  glossy, 
it  is  cut  up  into  lines  of  light  as  big  as  ropes.  This 
is  what  a  fair  young  girl  has  to  exjtect  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  photography.” 

But  the  unerring  truth  of  photography  has 
made  some  impression  upon  the  reviewer.  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  he  relents  somewhat,  and 
makes  many  admissions,  which  we  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  when  the  hopeless  inability  of 
photography  to  copy  anything  correctly  was 
so  lucidly  proved,  or  rather  so  positively  as¬ 
serted,  in  a  former  part.  We  now  read  that 
photography 

“  is  made  for  the  present  age,  in  which  the  desire 
for  art  resides  in  a  small  minority,  but  the  craving 

*  *  *  for  correct /acts  in  the  public  at  large.” 

Lest  our  readers  should  hesitate  in  accepting 

the  admission  conveyed  in  the  above  antithesis, 
we  give  them  the  following  extracts: — 

“  Minute  light  and  shade,  cognisant  to  the  eye,  but 


unattainable  by  hand,  is  its  gn.'ute  E  and  i  ■, 
triumph.” 

“  What  are  her  unerring  records,  but  fuc  of 
most  sterling  and  stu))bf)rn  kind.” 

“What  are  lier  studiis  of  ilie  vm-i.  u-  ni/i  ,  .* 
insanity — pictures  of  life  unsiirpa-  abb  in  . 
truth — but  facts  as  well  as  lei  Mii-  of  tie 
physiological  interest.” 

Ample  justice  is  here  done  to  the  wond-’ 
resources  which  science  lias  plaecMl  at  tie  . 
posal  of  every  one,  be  he  artist  or  not.  Ihit  li 
the  general  tone  of  the  artich^  we  ar<-  ji:-iii 
in  complaining  that  iniperfeetions,  otdy  picv 
when  the  powers  of  photograjihy  are  wit  bb  d 
unskilful  hands,  are  considered  as  radical  lai 
in  the  machinery,  and  the  art  judg'd  ),v  v 
imperfect  and  false  specimens  of  its  true  p.iw. 
It  is  most  presumptuous  and  unjust  for  any  c 
however  perfect  his  artistic  knowledge, 
attempt  to  institute  comparisons  between 
own  peculiar  study  and  any  other  art,  thf  sii| 
ficial  knowledge  of  which  has  evidently  h 
got  up  for  the  occasion.  We  are  truly  paii 
to  see  an  article  like  that  which  we  havi-  L 
discussing,  in  the  jiages  of  one  of  our  lilr'r 
organs  of  such  sterling  reputation  for  acem 
and  discriminating  judgment — one  which 
upwards  of  half  a  century  has  been  ador 
with  contributions  from  men  whom  we  jii 
honour  as  mighty  chieftains  and  generals  ' 
that  great  intellectual  army,  whose  onward  ]  ■ 
gress  the  fiercest  thunder  of  the  cannon: 
poweiless  to  stay. 

Liverpool  Piiotograimiic  Society.  — '  * 
next  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  I'hotograi  ; 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  i  . 
As  it  is  probable  this  will  be  the  last  meei ' 
for  the  season,  a  full  attendance  of  member  i 
specially  desirable. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIET^i 

This  society  held  its  third  ordinary  mectinj.  i 
Thursday,  the  7th  instant;  Sir  W.  J.  Newt  , 
vice-jiresident,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  r  1 
and  continued. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter  f  i 
Dr.  Diamond,  referring  to  the  decease  of  . 
Frederick  Scott  Archer  : — 


To  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society 
My  Lord, — I  regret  that  I  should  be  prevei  1 
remaiiring  in  London  to-night,  to  attend  the  me*  g 
of  the  society  ;  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be  against  v 
rule  to  ask  for  the  society’s  sympathy  for  the  w^  v 
and  family  of  the  late  Frederick  Scott  Arclier,  ;t 
it  may  lend  its  aid  and  cordially  assist  in  urging  t  a 
claims  on  the  public  which  have  not  been  en'  i 
acknowledged  during  the  lifetime  of  this  greai  |.- 
vancer  of  photography.  Very  recently  he  had  |u 
engaged  in  experiments  likely  to  lead  to  further  g 
provements,  but  ill  health  disabled  his  proceed!; 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  I  fear,  but  that  feelings  of  p- 
appointment,  while  reflecting  on  those  he  left  b  ^ 
unprovided  for,  saddened  his  last  sickness.  i 
Hoping  that  the  society’s  voice  may  prove  g 
communication  to  have  been  unnecessai’y,  and  k 
mucli  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lib 
yours  faithfully,  J.  R.  DIAMOND,  M.lj 

Haijdon  Hall,  Eastcote,  7th  May,  1857.  ; 

Mr.  Mayall  then  rose  and  said  that  he  -d 
been  in  intimate  communication  with  the  “ 


J 

irl  d  during  a  great  portion  of  his  illness,  and 
k;  aken  his  farewell  only  a  few  hours  before 
flleatli.  He  was  also  empowered  by  the 
iiwtoreada  portion  of  a  letter  which  she 
ji|;ent  to  the  speaker  upon  the  subject.  After 
1)1  further  observations  in  which  the  dis- 
)'|y  of  Mr.  Archer  was  spoken  of  in  the 
^i;st  terms,  the  following  extract  from  Mrs. 
r  er’s  letter  was  read  : — 

‘  o-morrow  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Pho- 
g  phic  Society ;  in  the  morning  we  sliall  consign 
y  !ar  husband  to  the  grave  in  Kensall  Green.  I 

I  ot  know  if  you  will  think  fit  to  allude  to  this 
instance  in  the  evening;  you  might  add  that 
<j  f  and  children  are  left  totally  unprovided  for, 
c ,  have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that  this  feeling 
0  ;ned  Mr.  Archer’s  life.  His  health  failing,  he 
u,  not  help  regretting  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
)]|  experiments,  instead  of  making  exertions  to 
3  le  for  the  wants  of  his  family.” 

Li  speaker  then  urged  that  a  subscription 
3  d  at  once  be  commenced,  and  stated  that 
)uld  give  twenty  guineas  at  once  ;  and  as 
IS  at  present  in  communication  with  the 
lipal  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
iggested  that,  with  a  properly  organized 
iiittee,  there  would  soon  be  sufficient  col¬ 
li  to  place  Mrs.  Archer  and  her  children 
pid  the  reach  of  want. — (Loud  cheers.) 

er  some  further  remarks  it  was  agreed 
wnously  that  Messrs.  Mayall,  Heath,  and 
t|)n  should  be  the  working  committee,  with 
r  to  add  to  their  number ;  and  as  a  pre- 
..iry  step  the  council  were  recommended  to 
i  the  subscription  list,  which  was  then  going 

I I  the  room,  with  the  sum  of  £50  from  the 
'  of  the  society. 

^  fessor  Macdonald,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  then 
lited  and  explained  a  new  Sliding  Table  for 
]  )scopic  Cameras,  of  which  the  following  is 
t  niption : — 

. }  principal  alteration  which  has  been  made 
i3  stereoscopic  camera  and  accompanying 
tatus,  which  is  suggested  as  an  improve- 
;  consists  in  the  form  of  the  table  on  which 
-mera  is  placed.  The  table  is  fixed  on  the 
i  stand,  and  either  screwed  to  the  brass 
or  on  the  fiat  ledged  table  sometimes 
( having  the  side  ledges  notched,  so  as  to 
athe  sliding  table  of  the  camera.  In  order 
ure  parallelism,  the  table,  which  is  1  foot 
fgth,  6  inches  broad,  and  made  of  mahogany 
hs  of  an  inch  thick,  having  a  cross  piece 
id  firmly  across  each  end,  to  prevent  warp- 
.'om  the  heat;  has  on  the  upper  margin 
•  front  and  back  edges  a  piece  of  wood 
^  screMmd  down, inch  broad,  about  .5-16ths 
[  but  leaving  a  groove  for  the  supporting 
:  to  slide  along,  securing  steadiness  and 
'elism  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring  on  the 
I’ior  edge  of  the  block, 
liidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  there 
holes  on  each  outer  portion  of  the  table, 

-i  of  an  inch ;  in  these  there  are  fitted  small 
:in  pins,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
|g  block,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
|i  of  the  table,  by  a  peg  or  pin. 
i  sliding  block,  inches  square,  is  re- 
1  in  its  place,  the  edges  being  in  the 
es  formed  by  the  marginal  pieces  im- 
3d  on  the  table.  Near  the  anterior  part  of 
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the  block  there  is  a  brass  screwed  peg  rising  up¬ 
wards,  on  which  the  camera  turns.  This  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  brass  nut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
camera.  At  the  posterior  angles  of  the  sliding 
block  there  is  embedded  a  small  brass  plate, 
through  the  upright  part  of  which  the  regula¬ 
ting  screws  act,  thus  securing  the  angle  at  which 
the  camera  is  placed  when  taking  a  picture. 

The  camera  has  a  plate,  with  a  projection 
behind,  which  the  regulating  screws  act  on,  so 
that,  as  soon  as  the  corresponding  centres  of  the 
pictures  on  the  ground  glass  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  regulators  secure  the  correctness  of 
the  motion  of  the  camera. 

This  table  may  be  used  for  any  common  form 
of  stereoscopic  camera.  The  one  at  present  is 
of  an  early  form.  I  have  another,  where  the 
slide  is  very  much  shorter  and  simpler,  and 
where  the  focusing  glass  is  separate,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  plate  to  be  prepared  while  focusing, 
giving  some  rapidity  to  the  process  when  taking- 
portraits,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  sitter. 


Mr.  Shadbolt  then  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  evening,  (the  stereoscope,)  by  stating  that 
the  distance  of  the  picture  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer  in  the  stereoscope  had  been  alto¬ 
gether  left  out  of  consideration,  yet  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  points  that  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  when  arranging  the 
camera.  Great  difference  of  opinion  was  also 
stated  to  exist  as  to  the  points  of  view  from 
which  a  picture  should  be  taken.  Many  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  satisfied  with  anything  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  natural  distance,  because, 
they  said,  “  it  made  the  object  stand  out  better." 
Stand  out  better  than  what  ?  than  nature  ?  It 
was  quite  clear  to  those  who  understood  any¬ 
thing,  practically,  of  the  subject,  that  the  sole 
effect  produced  by  keeping  the  cameras  wider 
apart  than  the  eyes,  is  a  representation  which 
increases  the  distance  between  the  fore  and 
background  of  the  picture.  The  speaker  then 
described  some  faults,  which  he  stated  were 
found  in  all  refracting  sterescopes,  being  greater 
when  lenses  of  large  lateral  refractive  power  were 
used,  and  only  entirely  absent  in  the  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  first  reflecting  stereoscope.  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra  were  stated  to  have 
brought  out  some  new  sterescopes  which  were 
very  free  from  the  ordinary  faults  of  the  small 
instruments.  After  some  other  observations, 
the  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the 
stereoscope  slightly  converged  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  it  gave  the  idea  of  the  picture  being  at  a 
very  moderate  distance  off,  but  if  it  compelled 
us  to  look  nearly  parallel  it  gave  the  impression 
that  the  object  was  at  a  greater  distance. 

Mr.  Long  made  some  observations  upon  the 
parallelism  of  the  cameras,  and  stated  that  he 
fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Shadbolt  that  the  two 
positions  of  the  camera  should  not  be  more  than 
inches  apart. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  then  alluded  to  some  new  ste¬ 
reoscopes  which  were  upon  the  table,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dundee,  who  had  taken  out 
a  patent  for  them  ;  the  peculiarity  consisted  in 
the  use  of  entire  lenses  instead  of  parts,  and  they 
were  so  placed  that  the  distance  between  them 
was  a  trifle  more  than  the  average  distance  be- 
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tween  the  eyes,  tlie  object  being  to  suit  all  sights. 
If  they  were  the  exact  distance,  then  persons 
whose  eyes  are  a  little  wider  apart  would  see  the 
pictures  through  the  wrong  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Malone  rose,  and  stated  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  MM.  Ferrier  aiul  Soulier,  who 
are  the  makers  of  the  transparent  slides  gene¬ 
rally  on  sale  in  this  country,  that  they  placed 
their  cameras  wide  apart  in  taking  views,  and 
quite  ignore  the  proceeding  of  only  placing  them 
the  distance  of  the  eyes.  One  well-known 
view  of  Paris  was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  with  the  cameras  separated 
more  than  filteen  yards.  Those  who  spoke  of 
limiting  the  distance  apart  to  two  and  n-half 
inches,  did  not  understand  the  subject.  It 
might  accord  with  some  use  of  their  own,  to 
which  they  were  putting  the  instrument,  but  it 
was  not  making  it  fullil  the  inventor’s  object. 
If  a  picture  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  with  the  cameras  placed 
only  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  the  result  Avas 
not  the  solid  representation  which  was  wanted  ; 
people  might  call  the  other  a  ‘'model,”  but  the 
speaker  contended  that  it  was  a  model  that  was 
wanted.  If  the  cameras  were  placed  the  two 
and  a-half  inches  apart,  and  a  near  object  were 
copied,  it  would  be  evident  at  once  that  it 
would  be  viewed  under  a  considerable  angle, 
and  so  far  they  were  fullilling  the  rule  of 
the  inventor ;  they  were  taking  a  true  stereo¬ 
scopic  picture..  But  as  the  distance  between 
the  object  and  the  camera  increased,  the  angle 
was  lessened,  and  to  keep  the  proper  angle  the 
cameras  must  of  necessity  be  moved  wider 
apart.  In  copying  a  statue,  unless  this  were 
done  the  appearance  would  be  that  of  a  bas- 
reliefs  and  not  of  a  solid  body.  In  natural 
scenes  there  were  objects  at  all  distances,  and 
then  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  cameras 
was  a  matter  requiring  great  judgment ;  no 
general  rule  could  be  laid  down,  it  depended 
upon  the  object  in  the  view  which  was  Avanted 
to  appear  in  the  solid  form.  If  in  the  same 
picture  both  near  and  distant  objects  Avero 
Avanted  to  appear  solid,  and  Avithont  distortion, 
it  was  asking  for  an  impossibility ;  a  compro¬ 
mise  must  be  made  between  the  two. 

Pi'ofessor  Macdonald  said  that  a  mistake 
arose  in  consequence  t)f  the  Avhole  stereoscopic 
effect  being  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the 
cameras.  The  cameras  Avere  only  the  means 
for  obtaining  that  object,  but  the  true  effect  Avas 
produced  through  the  two  eyes,  in  the  brain. 
UjDon  holding  up  one  finger  near  the  eyes,  and 
another  at  a  little  distance  off,  when  the  near 
finger  was  looked  at,  the  image  of  it  fell  upon 
the  centre  of  the  retina  in  each  eye,  where 
alone  was  the  seat  of  perfect  vision,  and  the 
images  of  the  more  distant  finger  fell  inside 
that  point  on  each  retina,  and  thus  Avere  only 
seen  indistinct.  Wh.en  the  distant  finger  was 
the  one  looked  at,  the  contrary  effect  took  place. 

Some  slight  discussion  here  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Malone  andMr.  Shadbolt, respecting 
the  proper  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  used. 
The  latter  gentleman  then  asked  Mr.  Negretti 
to  state  a  difficulty  AAdiich  lie  had  encountered 
when  about  publishing  some  views. 

Mr,  Negketti  rose  and  said  that  Mr.  Frith 


and  .Mr.  \\’ciiham,  w  hn  in-  ill  Nul 

taken  and  sent  hcnii  at  a  gr*  at  t  xpi  nse; 
hundred  beautifnl  sten-o.  eopi,-  vii 
could  only  be  puldished  upon  papiT.  bee 
they  Avere  published,  as  they  ongbt  lu 
glass  transjKirencies,  they  Avould  iiwtantl 
negatives  copied  from  them,  and  tlai. 
prints  published  at  a  loss  price  than  tiie\ 
alford  to  sell  them. 

After  some  few  remarks  about  the 
cojiyriglit,  as  applied  to  photography, 
i\ir.  UimOKES  exhil>ited  s|)eeimi-iiv  of  j 
photographs  which  had  been  treat'  d  oil  i. 
with  sulphuric  acid  (in  tin  manmu'  desct; 
No.  8,  p.  7.5,  of  the  Lioeriwol  and  Ma\ 
Photographic  Journal.)  'I'lio  increttsed  i 
and  brilliancy  thereby  acquired  Avere  ver 
rent,  as  was  also  the  contraction  and  ha 
face,  the  latter  being  iilustrated  by  rubl.  • 
picture  Avith  a  wet  cloth,  which  ciiii  j 
rubbed  aAvay  the  part  unacted  on.  hot  I 
the  slightest  eifect  upon  tin?  altered  >( 
SeAmral  ipiestions  were  asked  respe..'t3 
properties  of  the  pictures  so  treated.  A 
cretary  stated  that  he  had  tried  pictures  u 
fixed,  and  toned  in  every  way  tliat  he  In 
and  in  no  single  instance  Avere  the  Ii;  t 
injured,  or  the  appearance  of  the  jtietuid 
riorated  ;  in  fact,  the  contrary  elfcct  was  Lr 

The  meeting  then  a.ljourned. 

The  subscriptions  collected  in  the  rooiim 
the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Avidow  and  fill 
the  late  Mr.  Archer,  amounted  to  upwards  £l 


Deatu  of  Mu.  Fkdeuk^k  Scott  Akeb 
The  papers  record  the  death  of  Mr.  F.er 
Scott  Archer,  of  Great  Riissell-streetie 
ventor  of  the  collodion  process  in  phot'  ap 
which  has  Avorked  such  Avonders.  A  fri  Ik 
in  a  note  Avhich  is  now  before  us,  “On  il! 
of  September,  1850,  he  communicated  1  iie. 
vieAvs,  and  brought  the  collodion  and  cilia 
all  of  ins  own  make,  and  I,  with  them,  i  lei 
first  collodion  picture.  The  following  iitli 
published  the  process  in  the  Chemists  bi  iuri 
the  months  previously  he  told  the 
some  of  his  friends,  avIio  assumed  to  tli  soli 
more  or  less  of  undue  credit.”  To  e^ynl 
his  due  ! — Athenccuni. 


Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exiiii  los. 
Photography  Avill,  at  this  exhibition,  pr'^ifS 
a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to  art,  and 
applied  most  extensively  as  a  meaii  'fpi 


petuating  and  giving  publicity  to  mr 
treasures  Avhich  the  building  contaii 
executive  committee  have  instructed 
motte  to  take  a  largo  number  of  st' 


and  photographic  views  of  different  { 
the  Exhibition,  which  are  to  be  permi'  i 
sold  in  the  building,  at  a  scale  of  priej 
will  place  them  Avithin  the  reach  of  the 
visitor.  Messrs.  Agnew  &  Sons,  of  Msike: 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  no® 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  large  phoi^r^P^ 
views  of  the  building  and  its  contents. 
Caldesi  and  Montecdii  are  constantljj  t  wo 
Avith  their  cameras  in  taking  copies  of 
works  of  art,  for  a  grand  publication  bjlHesi 
Colnaghi.  Messrs.  Day  &  Son  have  arijigoo 
the  publication  of  a  magnificent  Avork|oloU' 
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in  their  unapproachable  style,  corresponding  in 
cliaracter  with  “the  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  with  copious  text  and  descrip- 
I  tion  of  the  engravings.  Photographs  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  coloured  engravings,  and  this 
I  work  may  be  said  to  commence  where  the  pho¬ 
tographer  ceases.  Correctness  of  outline  will 
be  secured  by  the  camera,  and  accuracy  of  colour 
by  the  pencil  of  the  artist. — Observer. 

DUBLIN  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on 
the  1st  April,  1857,  Mr.  T.  Shaw  Smith  read  a 
paper  detailing  his  modifications  of  the  calotype 
or  wet  paper  process,  of  which  the  following  is 
j  an  abstract:  — 

}  The  modifications  of  the  wet  paper  process  by 
!  which  I  have  been  enabled  with  great  certainty 
to  obtain  negatives  of  excellent  quality  in 
I  Eastern  climes,  and  during  temperatures  rang¬ 
ing  between  70°  and  90°  in  the  shade,  are  three 
in  number, — the  apparatus  required  in  each  case 
being  of  the  simplest  description,  and  1  oz.  of 
distilled  water  serving  to  sensitize  and  develop 
four  pictures  of  9  X  7  inches. 

For  the  lowe.st  temperatures  I  used  What- 
'  man’s  paper,  iodized  as  usual,  and  excited  with 
!  aceto-nitrate,  20  grains  of  nitrate,  and  1|  drachm 
(  acetic  acid  per  ounce — time  of  exposure  about 
live  minutes. 

'  For  temperatures  from  70°  to  85°  I  used  Can- 
son’s  paper,  cut  to  the  size  required,  leaving 
two  short  slips  at  two  opposite  angles  to  handle 
by,  and  iodized  as  follows 

Two  lumps  of  Russian  isinglass  were  dissolved 
in  17  ozs.  distilled  water,  filtered  through  muslin, 
and  13  grs.  of  iodide  of  potassium  added  to  each 
ounce,  and  1  gr.  solid  iodine.  The  papers  were 
immersed  in  this,  using  the  ordinary  precautions 
against  air -bubbles,  &c.,  the  fluid  being  kept 
warm  by  an  outer  dish  of  hot  water.  The 
papers  on  reraov^al  were  drained  and  hung  up  to 
I  dry  by  one  corner.  The  exciting  bath  for  these 
'  was  a  35-grain  one. 

When  the  temperature  rose  above  85°  these 
papers  would  not  keep  during  the  day — they 
,  became  spotted.  This  difliculty  I  overcame  as 
I  follows: — An  iodizing  bath  ^vas  prepared  similar 
to  the  last-mentioned,  only  leaving  out  the  solid 
iodine  and  substituting  as  follows  : — 

Four  drops  of  “  bromure  d’iode”  were  added 
to  the  bath,  and  eight  papers,  of  say  9x7,  were 
then  iodized ;  then,  if  more  papers  were  to  be 
iodized,  4  more  drops  of  the  last  solution  were 
added, and  so  on, adding  4  drops  of  the  “bromure 
d’iode”  for  each  eight  papers  iodized. 

The  effect  of  this  addition  of  the  “bromure,” 
while  it  nearly  doubled  the  required  time  of 
exposure  in  the  camera,  was,  to  cause  the  papers 
so  prepared  to  keep  well  during  the  whole  day 
under  the  highest  temperatures,  the  papers  being 
excited  in  the  morning  and  developed  the  same 
evening.  The  exciting  bath  was  a  35-grain  one. 

My  method  of  manipulating  in  exciting  and 
developing  is  as  follows: — • 

The  glasses  of  the  chassis  being  removable, 
on  one  of  these,  roughly  levelled,  is  filtered  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  exciting  fluid,  which  is 
spread  with  a  slip  of  paper;  on  This  is  laid  the 
sheet  to  be  sensitized;  as  soon  as  the  purple 


tinge  has  disappeared,  the  surplus  fluid  is 
drained  back  into  the  bottle,  and  a  sheet  of 
common  paper,  wetted  with  distilled  water,  laid 
over ;  the  two  sheets  are  then  pressed  together, 
and  the  surplus  liijuid  removed  by  drawing  over 
them  the  edge  of  a  glass  ruler. 

A  second  iodized  sheet  being  similarly  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  secoii'  i  glass  of  the  chassis,  and 
the  whole  put  togetlicr,  the  papers  retain  their 
moistness,  sensitiveness,  and  keeping  qualities 
during  the  entire  clay.  The  time  of  exposure 
for  the  papers  prepared  with  the  “  bromure 
d’iode”  I  found  to  be  about  seven  minutes  in 
sunlight,  using  £-inc] I  aperture  with  14-inch  focus. 

In  developing,  I  partly  raise  the  negative  by 
one  of  the  elongated  corners,  pour  on  the  plate, 
near  the  centre,  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  distribute  it  by  raising  the  corners  of 
the  negative  in  succession.  The  development 
usually  occupies  about  five  minutes. 

The  only  novel  thing  in  these  processes  is 
perhaps  the  use  of  the  “bromure  d’iode”  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
appears  to  have  the  valuable  property  of  render¬ 
ing  the  sensitive  papers  available  during  the 
whole  of  the  hottest  day. 

ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

By  T.  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 

The  determination  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
photogiapliic  image,  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
point  of  much  importance,  both  as  indicating  the 
conditions  required  for  tlie  preservation  of  works 
of  art  of  that  class,  and  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
experimenter  in  selecting  bodies  likely  to  have 
an  effect  as  chemical  agents  in  photography. 

It  has  be  en  stated  by  some  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  image  is  formed 
in  all  cases  of  pure  metallic  silver,  and  that  any 
observable  variations  in  its  colour  and  proper¬ 
ties,  are  due  to  a  difference  in  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  the  particles.  But  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  althougli  involving  much  that  is  correct, 
yet  does  nof  contain  the  whole  truth,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  chemical  properties  of  photo¬ 
graphic  image  often  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  metal.  One  photograph  may  also  differ 
essentially  from  another,  so  that  we  are  led  to 
infer  the  existence  of  two  varieties,  the  first  of 
which  is  less  of  a  metallic  nature  than  the 
second. 

In  investigating  the  subject,  the  principal 
point  appeared  to  be  to  examine  the  action  of 
light  upon  chloride  of  silver,  and  afterwards  to 
associate  the  chloride  with  organic  matter  in 
order  to  imitate  the  conditions  under  which 
photographs  are  obtained. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at : — 

Action  of  Light  upon  Chloride  of  Silver. — The 
process  is  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  but  its  product  is  not  a  mere  mixture  of 
chloride  of  silver  and  metallic  silver ;  if  it  were 
so,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  darkening  would 
take  place  beneath  the  surface  of  nitric  acid, 
which  it  is  found  to  do.  A  definite  subchloride 
of  silver  seems  to  be  formed,  tire  most  important 
property  of  which  is  its  decomposition  by  fixing 
agents,  such  as  ammonia,  and  hyposulphite  of 
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•soda,  both  of  which  destroy  the  violet  colour, 
dissolving  out  protochloride  of  silver,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  a  grey  residue  of  metallic 
silver. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  all  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  require  fixing,  we  may  conclude  tliat  if 
they  could  be  produced  upon  pure  and  isolated 
ehloride  of  silver,  (which,  however,  is  not  tlie 
•case,)  they  would  consist  solely  of  metallic 
silver. 

Decomjyosition  of  Organic  Salts  of  Silver  hy 
Light.  —  Compounds  of  oxide  of  silver  with 
-organic  bodies,  are  as  a  rule  darkened  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  light,  but  the  progress  does  not  always 
-consist  in  a  simple  reduction  of  the  metallic 
state.  This  assertion  is  proved  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  following  tests  ; — 

a.  Mercury. — Little  or  no  amalgamation  takes 
place  on  triturating  the  darkened  salt  with  this 
metal. 

b.  Ammonia  and  Fixing  Agents. — These  usually 
produce  only  a  limited  amount  of  action.  Thus, 
the  albuminate  of  protoxide  of  silver  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  ammonia ;  but  after  having  been 
reddened  by  exposure  to  light,  it  is  little  or  not 
at  all  affected. 

c.  Potash.  —  Animal  matters  coadjulated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  reduced  by  the  sun’s  rays, 
are  dissolved  by  boiling  potash,  the  solution 
being  clear  and  of  a  blood- red  colour.  Metallic 
silver,  it  is  presumed,  if  present,  would  remain 
insoluble. 

d.  Boiling  Water. — Gelatine  treated  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  light,  loses  its 
characteristic  property  of  dissolving  in  hot 
water.  This  experiment  is  conclusive. 

The  above  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  the 
existence  of  combinations  of  organic  matter 
with  a  low  oxide  of  silver  ;  and  analysis  indi¬ 
cates  further  that  the  relative  proportion  of  each 
constituent  in  these  compounds  may  vary.  For 
instance,  when  citrate  of  silver  is  reduced  by 
light,  and  acted  on  with  ammonia,  a  black 
powder  remains,  which  was  found  to  contain  as 
much  as  95  per  cent,  real  silver  ;  but  albuminate 
of  silver  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  on 
analysis  less  of  metallic  silver,  and  more  volatile 
and  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  use  of  amrnonio-inVcoXe  of  silver  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  salt  tends  also  to  increase  the  relative 
quantity  of  metal  left  in  the  compound  after 
reduction  and  fixing.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  the  light  has  acted,  has  also  a  modifying 
effect  of  the  same  kind, — the  product  of  reduction 
by  a  powerful  light  being  more  nearly  in  the 
state  of  metal,  and  containing  less  both  of 
oxygen  and  organic  matter. 

Action  of  Light  upon  Chloride  of  Silver  associated 
with  organic  matter. — Photographs  formed  on 
chloride  of  silver  alone,  would,  after  fixing, 
consist  of  metallic  silver,  but  such  a  process 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  practice.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  organic  matter  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  sensitiveness,  and  to 
prevent  the  image  from  being  dissolved  in  the 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  blue  sub- 
chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  fixing,  a 
very  scanty  proportion  of  grey  metallic  silver 
remaining  insoluble ;  but  the  red  compound  of 
suboxide  of  silver  with  organic  matter  is  almost 
unaffected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  ammonia. 
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The  increase  of  scnsitivcncsH  and  iutcuHily 
produced  by  the  use  of  organic  matter  iw  uccoin- 
panied  also  by  a  change  in  tin-  comjM^sitidn  ol 
tlie  picture  ;  the  image  losing  the  metallic  cha¬ 
racter  which  it  possessi  s  when  fonin-d  ou  pure 
chloride  of  silver,  and  resembling  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  ])roduct  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
organic  salts  of  silver. 

There  are  certain  characteristic  tests  which 
may  usefully  be  employed  in  di^tingui^hing  the 
metallic  image  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
organic  or  non-metallie  image.  One  "f  these 
tests  is  cyanide  of  potassium.  An  image  formed 
upon  pure  chloride  of  silver,  altliough  pah-  and 
feeble,  may,  after  fixing,  be  imimnsed  in  dilute 
solution  of  C3*anide  of  jiotassium  without  injury. 
But  a  photagraph  ou  chloride  of  silver  sup-  . 
ported  by  an  organic  basis,  is  much  acted  upon,* 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  quickly  losing  its  finer  i  )  i 
details.  !  • 

A  second  test  is  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  jt 
If  no  organic  matter  be  emploved,  the  image  ;tt 
becomes  darker  and  more  intense  by  treatment  u 


with  a  soluble  sulphuret ;  whilst  the  non-inctallic 
image,  formed  on  an  organic  surface,  is  (piickly 
bleached  and  faded.  The  action  of  sulphur  upon 
the  image  is  indeed  a  mode  of  detenniuing  the 
real  quantity  of  silver  jiresent.  When  existing  in ' 
a  very  finely  divided  layer,  sulphuret  of  silver,' 
often  appears  yellow  :  but  in  a  thicker  layer  it  is* 
black.  Hence  the  colour  of  the  ])hotograph, 
after  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is; 
an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  metal  present, 
and  tlie  reason  of  the  organic  image  becoming  so[ 
perfectly  faded  is  because  it  contains  a  minimum! 
of  silver  in  relation  to  the  intensity.  We  see,| 
therefore,  that  the  addition  of  organic  matter  tn: 
chloride  of  silver  does  not  so  much  increase  the! 
actual  quantity  of  silver  reduced  by  liglit,  as  it 
adds  to  its  opacity  by  associating  other  elements  j 
witli  the  silver,  and  altogether  modifying  tliej 
composition  of  the  image. 

The  employment  of  oxidizing  agents  shows  also, 
that  in  an  ordinary  photograjihic  process  by  the 
direct  action  of  light,  other  elements  besides' 
silver  assist  in  forming  the  image  :  the  pictures  i 
being  found  to  be  easily  susceptilile  of  oxidation, 
whereas  the  metallic  image  formed  on  pure  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  resists  oxidation. 

Composition  of  developed  images. — By  ex¬ 
posing  sensitive  layers  of  the  iodide,  the  bromide, 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  to  the  light  for  a  short 


time  only,  and  subsequently  developing  with 
gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  protosalts  ol 
iron,  a  variety  of  images  may  be  obtained,  whicl 
differ  from  each  other  materially  in  every  im 
portant  particular,  and  a  comparison  of  whicl 
assists  the  determination  of  the  disputed  point 

The  appearance  and  properties  of  the  develops 
photograph  are  found  to  vary  with  the  existence  i 
of  the  following  conditions. 

1st.  The  surface  used  to  sustain  the  sensitive 
layer. — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  image 
formed  on  collodion.  Collodion  contains  pjwoxy- 
line,  a  substance  Avhich  behaves  towards  the  salts, 
of  silver  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  most) 
organic  bodies,  exhibiting  no  tendency  to  assist  I 
their  reduction  by  light.  Hence  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver  on  collodion  darkens  far  more  slowly  than  the, 
same  salt  upon  albumen,  and  the  image,  after  j 
fixing,  is  feeble  and  metallic.  Iodide  of  silver! 
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1'  collodion,  exposed  and  developed,  gives  usually 
,•  lore  metallic  image,  with  less  intensity,  than 
il  ide  of  silver  upon  albumen,  or  on  paper  sized 
h  gelatine.  By  adding  to  the  collodion  a  body 
■'  ich  has  an  affinity  for  low  oxides  of  silver, 

;  li  for  instance  as  glycyrrhizine,  the  opacity  of 
•i  developed  image  is  increased, 
ind.  The  nature  of  the  sensitive  salt. — When 
^  ide  of  silver  is  used  to  receive  the  latent  im- 
1  ission,  the  image  after  development,  although 
1  king  intensity  of  colour  by  reflected  light,  is 
]  re  nearly  in  the  condition  of  metallic  silver 
•lin  if  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  be  substi- 
1  ed;  and  of  the  three  salts,  the  chloride  gives 
ijs  most  intensity,  with  the  least  quantity  of 
)'  tallic  silver.  This  rule  applies  especially  when 
ffianic  matters,  gelatine,  glycyrrhizine,  &c.,  are 
Tfisent. 


jlrd.  The  developing  agent  employed. — An  or- 
j!  lie  developing  agent  like  pyrogallic  acid  may 
1’  expected  to  produce  a  collodion  image  more 
i  ense,  but  less  metallic,  thaa  an  inorganic  de¬ 
eper,  such  as  the  protosulphate  of  iron. 

1th.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  light 
;  acted. — Over-action  of  the  light  favours  the 
iduction  of  an  image  which  is  dark  by  reflec- 
n  and  brown  or  red  by  transmission,  corre- 
finding  in  these  particulars  to  what  may  be 
tjraed  the  non-metallic  image  containing  an 
(.;  de  of  silver. 

jith.  The  stooge  of  the  development. — -The  red 
ijige  first  formed  on  the  application  of  the  de- 
i;  oper  to  a  gelatinized  or  albuminized  surface 
(Uidide  of  silver  is  less  metallic,  and  more  easily 
uredby  destructive  tests,  than  the  black  image, 
ich  is  the  result  of  prolonging  the  action, 
veloped  photographs  which  are  of  a  bright  red 
our  after  fixing,  correspond  in  properties  to 
iges  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  light  on 
joer  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  more 
irly  than  to  collodion,  or  even  to  fully  deve- 
ed  Talbotype  negatives. 

To  conclude  the  paper,  the  following  may  be 
fjsred  in  the  way  of  recapitulation  : — An  image 
isisting  of  metallic  silver,  as  a  rule,  reflects 
^dte  light,  and  shows  as  a  positive  when  laid 
c'  black  velvet ;  but  a  non-metallic  organic 
ilage  is  dark,  and  represents  the  shadows  of  a 
[  ture.  Collodion  positives  developed  with 
f|)tosalts  of  iron  are  nearly  or  quite  metallic, 
llotographs  on  albumen  or  gelatine  less  so  than 
t|)se  on  collodion.  Developed  photographs 
Jitain  more  silver  than  others,  if  the  develop- 
rint  has  been  prolonged.  The  half  shadows  of 
tji  image  in  a  positive  print  are  especially  liable 
t;sutrer  under  injurious  conditions,  since  they 
:litain  the  sliver  in  a  less  perfect  state  of  reduc- 
tn. — Photographic  Chemistry.,  Fourth  Edition. 


IAVe  quote  the  following  letter  in  extenso  from 
tj"  Athenceum,  as  it  contains  some  good  and 
iiful  suggestions.  The  idea  of  the  band-lens, 
tjwever,  is  not  new,  as  we  employed  it  at  the 
dcliffe  Observatory  nearly  three  years  ago. 
3  cannot  either  allow  the  stereoscope  to  be  so 
tirely  given  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  as  is  here  done  ; 
i  first  time  Sir  David’s  name  appears,  it  evi- 
Qtly  is  an  error  for  Professor  Wheatstone’s  : — 

“  Edinburgh. 

‘As  a  photographic  process,  styled  the  ‘Hallo- 
!  )e,’  is  now  attracting  public  curiosity  for  its  alleged 


stereoscopic  effect,  or  approach  to  it,  will  you  allow 
me  in  your  columns  to  call  attention  to  some  other 
processes,  by  which  such  results  may  be,  I  believe, 
obtained  in  a  much  more  perfect  and  convenient  way. 
I  have  not,  I  confess,  seen  the  ‘  Hallotypes,’  and 
cannot,  therefore,  criticise  their  effect,  but  the  con¬ 
trivance  does  seem  to  me  a  rather  clumsy  and  un¬ 
scientific  one.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  pictures 
placed  above  one  another  are  not  over  originally 
stereoscopic  ones  to  begin  with.  The  jdans  which  I 
have  proposed  for  obtaining  an  approach  to  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  are  the  following : — 1.  The  printing  of 
one  positive  from  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  glass  or 
paper  negatives,  placed  the  one  above  the  other,  or 
the  printing  from  a  negative  which  has  been  in  the 
first  instance  itself  printed  from  two  stereoscopic 
positives,  placed  one  above  the  other,  all  this  being 
done  in  the  pressure  frame.  2.  The  taking  in  the 
camera  of  a  single  negative  from  two  stereoscopic 
positives  at  once  by  an  arrangement  which  will  unite 
the  two  into  one.  This  is  accomplished  by  using  a 
lens  with  the  whole  of  its  outer  surface  covered  by 
a  close-fitting  cap,  with  the  exception  of  two  eye¬ 
holes,  which  are  left  at  a  convenient  distance  in  a 
horizontal  line.  The  combined  picture  may  be 
softened  down  by  a  pencil,  with  or  without  colours ; 
or  we  might,  if  wished,  combine  more  than  two  into 
one  by  using  more  pictures  and  more  eye-holes,  or 
a  separate  lens  with  the  axes  suitably  adjusted.  3. 
We  may  take  our  negative  from  Nature  direct  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  with  our  lens  blocked  up,  as  in  our 
last,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  circular  openings 
which  represent  our  two  eyes,  and  which  give  us,  in 
our  resulting  negative,  precisely  the  two  pictures 
which  would  be  seen  by  our  two  eyes  combined  into 
one  picture.  But  as,  though  combined  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  are  not  absolutely  connected,  except  in 
one  point,  a  little  softening  down  may  be  desired, 
which  may  be  effected  either  in  the  positive  or  in  the 
negative,  as  wished.  4.  We  may  work  with  a  lens 
having  its  top  and  bottom  portions  blocked  up  in 
front,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  rays  from  our 
object  falling  on  them  ;  the  light  being  thus  admitted 
only  to  a  narrow  horizontal  band  across  it.  By  this 
we  get  the  same  two  pictures  as  we  do  by  the  last 
arrangement  from  the  two  extremities  of  our  hori¬ 
zontal  belt ;  while  the  space  between  these  extremi¬ 
ties,  by  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  interme¬ 
diate  pictures  which  it  yields,  serves  to  shade  the 
two  extreme  ones  imperceptibly  into  one.  This  last 
process  is  what  I  would  recommend ;  and  though  we 
may  not  get  by  it  what  I  at  first  expected  when  I 
began  to  devote  attention  to  the  subject,  namely,  that 
perfect  solidity  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  now 
most  beautifully  shown  to  be  produced,  and  only 
producible  by  the  successive  convergences  of  the 
optic  axes  on  different  points,  we  will  yet  obtain  a 
picture  which  is  a  much  better  compromise  with 
visible  Nature,  as  seen  by  a  two-eyed  animal,  than 
any  which  ordinary  one-picture  photography  can 
produce,  and  which  may  be,  also,  of  no  small  use  to 
the  painter  and  other  artists  who  profess  to  repre¬ 
sent  visibly  Nature  as  on  a  flat  surface,  in  showing 
them  how  much  and  what  part  of  Nature  they  ought 
to  aim  at  giving  us.  The  two  latter  plans  I  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  in  a 
paper  read  before  it  on  the  1 0th  of  February,  this 
year ;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  fully 
out  in  the  literary  organ  of  that  society,  I  would  be 
much  obliged  by  your  giving  photographers  in  gene¬ 
ral  an  earlier  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
the  new ‘Hallotype’  process.  Sir  David  Brewster’s 
eye  lenses  will,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  much  more  per¬ 
fect  picture  than  our  belt  or  band-lens,  and  a  picture 
most  valuable  as  a  mathematical  projection,  and  for 
many  purposes ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  picture  which 
we  do  see  in  Nature,  and  which  we  therefore  look  for 
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ill  Art.  Kiither  f^ive  us,  for  general  purposes,  a 
tolerable  apiiroxiination  to  what  wo  do  see,  than  the 
best  possible  representation  of  what  we  do  not  see. 
The  common  Ions  gives  pictures  whicli  err  by  re¬ 
dundancy  ;  SirD.  Brewster’s  eye-lens  pictures,  which, 
though  tho  most  ex(iuisitely  perfect  things  in  the 
world,  are  not  just  what  we  are  looking  for,  and  our 
band-lens  a  picture  which,  though  only  u  conijiro- 
mise  picture,  as  we  have  already  stated,  will  yet,  we 
think,  prove  more  satisfactory  than  either  to  noii- 
Cyclopean  ‘  ungougod  ’  humanity.  The  band-lens 
will  also  have  the  advantage  in  rapidity  over  the 
one-eyed  lens  of  the  same  width,  or  we  may  reduce 
tlie  brcadtli  farther  without  making  it  unworkably 
slow  in  its  operation.  Should  any  one  bo  anxious 
to  get  a  picture  of  Nature  in  an  out-of-the-way  asjiect, 
he  has  only  to  turn  the  lens  till  the  belt  is  uiiright 
instead  of  horizontal,  when  ho  will  get  a  jiicturo  of 
the  same  class  wliich  he  sees  in  looking  at  Nature 
with  his  head  lying  on  one  side. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  J.  Burnett. 

P.S. — I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  been 
before  me  or  not  in  an  experiment  as  to  the  taking 
of  photographs  from  the  images  produced  by  tho 
kaleidosco^je.  The  results  might  be  convenient  for 
lefereuce  to  our  art-manufacturers.  We  reijuire  for 
this  purpose  a  suitable  lens  before  the  plates  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  As  to  the  system  of  band-lens,  which 
1  recommend,  its  application  might,  of  course,  be 
extended  to  miscroscopic  photography  and  to  other 
purposes. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

By  Wili.iam  Crookes. 

Tjie  great  stumbling-block  appears  to  be,  that 
wliat  is  wanted,  namely,  a  truthful  image  of 
nature,  can  of  necessity  be  only  obtained  by 
strict  adherence  to  the  2^  inches  which  Nature 
has  chosen  for  the  width  between  the  eyes. 
Now,  however  perfect  our  senses  are,  there  is 
always  an  insatiable  craving  towards  improve¬ 
ment:  we  cannot,  it  is  true,  increase  the  diame¬ 
ters  and  focal  lengths  of  our  eyes  respectively 
to  10  inches  and  12  feet;  neither  would  it  be 
quite  convenient  to  widen  their  lateral  separation 
30  or  40  times ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  our  philo¬ 
sophers  has  shown  us  how  these  same  ends  may 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  strictly  parallel 
instruments,  the  telescope  and  stereoscope. 

Let  us  compare  the  two.  Supposing  we  wish 
to  see  a  castle  which  is  ten  miles  from  us,  as  it 
would  be  were  it  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
we  apply  such  a  power  to  the  telescope  that 
the  object  shall  be  magnified  40  diameters, 
and  the  desired  result  is  at  once  obtained.  But 
now,  not  content  with  seeing  merely  the  height 
and  breadth  magnified  (the  x  and  y  of  the 
mathematicians),  we  wish  to  see  the  depth  also 
(the  z)  increased;  the  buttresses  and  towers 
must  have  their  proper  truthful  relief,  as  they 
would  really  appear  to  an  observer  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  distant :  we  therefore  separate  the 
two  points  of  sight  (the  two  positions  of  the 
camera),  40  times,  e.  upwards  of  eight  feet 
apart,  and  the  result  must  be,  for  that  particular 
object,  pure  undistorted  truth ;  of  course,  just 
as,  in  the  first  example,  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  cannot  be  absolutely  in  focus  at  the 
same  time  as  is  the  more  distant  castle,  just  so 
will  objects  in  the  foreground  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  image  appear  with  exaggerated  depth. 

One  word  respecting  the  effect  of  the  paral¬ 


lelism  of  the  cunu-r  e-  on  (he  r-  ' nil aot  itiiagi  - 
If  we  wish  to  cof»y  an  oliji-i-t  t)iily  a  f  w  b  r 
distant,  the  most  >>bvioiir  thing  that  w.aild  lir^ 
be  done,  wouhl  be  to  point  t In- cam.  r, as  Inwanl 
so  that  the  prolongation  ol  th.  a\.  -  ot  tin-  tw 
lenses  would  iiicet  at  the  obji-ct  :  more  careh 
consideration  would,  howov.-r,  sh>-w  that  tl 
convergence  of  these  two  ax-  s  inii-t  ol  noeo 
sity  produce  certain  results  in  th>-  ultimal 
image,  which  might  In?  avoide-l  by  ke.pin 
them  i)arallel :  the  position  of  tin*  two  iinisln 
pictures  in  the  stereoscope  shoidd  hi*  indiii, 
to  each  other,  as  were  tho  two  ecimilivc  plap 
in  the  cameras,  and  must  only  be  mounted  ( 
the  same  fiat  surface  when  the  eameras  wei 
originally  placed  p*rrallel,  or  distortion  will 
necessity  be  the  result.  There  is  another  oQ'e. 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  which  in  mai 
pictures  is  as  painful  to  the  eye  as  tin*  ino 
exaggerated  relief;  it  is  this:  in  the  msual  w; 
of  mounting  stereoscopic  ]tictur(*s,  espeei.Tl 
transparent  ones,  tho  mount  is  so  made  as 
form  a  frame  in  which  tin;  object  is  seen.  Win 
the  two  cameras  are  parallel,  tin;  princiji 
object  cannot  be  in  tin*  centre  of  both  plites 
the  same  time :  it  will  be  displ.-rced  lateral 
towards  the  right  in  the  |)ietur(;  intended  f 
the  right  eye,  and  to  the  left  in  that  for  t 
left  one;  and  a  little  cousideratit)!!  will  sin 
that  the  result  of  this  will  be,  that  the  iuia 
seen  in  the  stereoscope  will  appear  as  il  it  w( 
projected  behind  the  fraimn  With  converge* 
camm'as,  however,  the  effect  is  different :  t 
phantom  image  will  be  projecterl  in  front  of  t 
frame,  ])roducing  an  appearance  of  unreality, 
painful  to  the  eye  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  1 
effect  intended  to  be  produced. 


PORTABLE  TENT  FOR  OUTDOOR  WOR 


By  II.  Fitzoeu.\i.i.),  lisQ. 

The  following  is  ati  account  of  the  tent  I  lia 
invented  for  [)hotogra|)hic  purposes.  1  bcli< 
it  wilt  weigh  about  ten  pounds — p-'!rhaps  w 
the  shot  eleven  pounds;  it  is  7  feet  high,  by 
feet  in  diameter,  it  is  maile  ol  bl.'ick  c.'ilic'),  lii 
with  yellow.  At  the  bottom  is  n  loose  hi: 
curtain  one  foot  deep,  which  is  to  lie  on 
ground  and  help  to  exclude  the  light.  Into 
interior  of  the  tent  are  sewn  four  india-rub 
air-tubes,  sufliciently  large,  when  inflated, 
keep  the  calico  fixed  in  a  circular  form.  Tli 
four  air-tubes  are  connected  by  eight  6iu;i 
ones',  so  that,  on  the  application  of  a  small  iiii 
rubber  bellows  to  a  nozzle  fitted  on  to 
second  air-tube,  the  whole  four  tubes  are  sit! 
taneously  inflated.  This  operation  having  1 
performed,  the  photographer  takes  the  ' 
which  is  attached  to  the  ring  at  the  top  of  P  i 
tent  (at  tho  end  of  which  cord  is  a  bullet),  * 
throws  the  bullet  over  any  branch  of  a  P 
which  he  may  have  previously  selected  ash'  % 
convenient  for  his  intended  operations.  _  ^ 
then  draws  the  cord  over  the  brancli  until p 
has  raised  the  tent  to  its  proper  height,  p 
fastens  it  round  a  tent-peg  previously  dnjn 
into  the  ground.  The  tent  being  thus  sin  p 
erected,  I  will  now  explain  the  means  of  ing  ^ 
and  egress,  which  are  equally  simple  : — A  n  r 
her  of  small  brass  rings  arc  sewn  into  fhcji- 
terior  ci  the  tent  in  rows  extending  Irom  jiP 
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:  p  to  the  bottom ;  these  rows  being  eiglit  in 
r  iniber,  and  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from 
f  ell  other.  Through  each  of  these  rows  a 
lall  cord  passes,  which  is  to  be  made  fast  at 
e  bottom  of  the  tent.  At  the  top  of  the  tent 
ese  eight  cords  unite,  and,  after  passing 
rough  a  ring  similar  to  that  on  the  top,  are 
rmed  into  one  cord,  by  drawing  which  the 
lotographer  raises  his  tent  in  folds  from  the 
•ound  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  Venetian  blind. 

,  be  photographer,  having  raised  the  tent  to  a 
liHcient  height,  fastens  the  cord  to  a  tent-peg 
.  -iven  into  the  ground  in  the  interior,  and  pro- 
!eds  to  take  the  picture.  During  his  absence 
::  le  tent  gets  thoroughly  cool  and  filled  with 
esh  air;  and  on  his  return  to  develope  the 
cture  ho  lets  it  down  over  him  again  until  the 
ork  is  done.  When  the  tent  is  required  to  bo 
iken  down,  the  nozzle  is  unscrewed,  the  air 
lunediately  escapes,  the  tent  collapses,  the 
illet  is  thrown  back  again  over  the  branch  of 
le  tree,  and  the  whole  will  now  go  into  a  small 
irpet  bag.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  tent  is 
ghter  than  others,  simple  in  action,  and,  from 
s  having  no  doors,  will  effectually  exclude  all 
gilt  but  that  which  is  allowed  to  enter  through 
le  yellow  window.  If  it  is  found  to  be  an 

(nprovement  on  those  hitherto  in  use,  I  shall 
;cl  gratified  at  having  done  something,  how- 
(  ver  small,  for  practical  photography. 

j  'HE  PREPARATION  OF  PYROGALLIC  ACID. 

I  By  Professor  Liebig. 

*  'he  author  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
j  dvantages  of  the  employmont  of  pyrogallic 
»  cidin  photography  ;  it  has  since  almost  entirely 
i  aken  the  place  of  gallic  acid.  lie  now  gives  a 
*  Tocess  for  its  preparation,  which  he  regards  as 
«  he  most  advantageous,  and  which  he  has  em- 
\  iloyed  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  material  required  is  crystallized  gallic 
cid ;  when  decomposed  by  heat,  it  furnishes 
he  most  beautiful  pyrogallic  acid  in  very  large 
[uantity.  There  is  no  saving  in  the  employ- 
nent  of  dried  gall-nuts  or  their  dry  extract. 

For  this  purpose  the  gallic  acid  is  strongly 
Iried,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  coarsely 
lowdered  pumice-stone,  and  exposed  to  its 
;emperature  of  decomposition  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  mixture  of  gallic  acid  and 
nimice-stone  is  put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  of 
vhich  it  does  not  fill  more  than  one-fourth  ;  the 
retort  is  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  surrounded 
with  sand  nearly  up  to  its  tubulure.  A  glass 
tube  is  inserted  into  the  tubulure,  through  an 
'india-rubber  tube,  and  connected  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid ;  the 
Itube  reaches  deeply  into  the  belly  of  the  retort, 
so  that  its  opening  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  mixture. 

The  neck  of  the  retort,  which  must  be  tolera¬ 
bly  wide,  reaches  about  eight  inches  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  sand-bath,  and  is  loosely  inserted 
into  a  corresponding  receiver,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  easily  removed.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  easily  understood.  Dry  gallic 
acid  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  into 
I  pyrogallic  acid,  raetagallic  or  melanogallic  acid, 

I  carbonic  acid  and  water;  tlio  author  has  sup¬ 
posed  that  from  two  atoms  of  gallic  acid, 
(j.e,  ]qi2  Q-0^  there  arc  formed  two  atoms  of  pyro¬ 


gallic  acid  and  one  atom  of  metagallic  acid, 
Q12  JJ4  with  elimination  of  four  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid  and  two  atoms  of  water,  so  that 
100  parts  of  diy  gallic  acid  should  furnish  39 
parts  of  pyrogallic  acid.  But  as  pyrogallic  acid 
is  decomposed  into  water  and  motagallic  acid 
nearly  at  the  same  temperature  at  whicli  gallic 
acid  is  decomposed,  the  procuring  of  39  per  cent, 
of  pyrogallic  acid  depends  essentially  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  acid  is  removed  from 
the  retort  during  its  formation,  and  on  the 
vapours  being  prevented  from  condensing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort ;  for  in  this  case  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  fusion  of  the  crystals 
and  the  flowing  down  of  the  fused  pyrogallic 
acid  into  the  belly  of  the  retort  in  which  it  is 
decomposed.  The  current  of  carbonic  acid 
serves  to  avoid  this  source  of  loss,  but  it  also 
effects  another  object.  In  the  current  ol  gas 
the  water  formed  retains  its  vaporous  form  at 
those  places  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  on  which 
crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  deposited  ;  in  the 
receiver,  where  vapours  of  pyrogallic  acid  and 
water  condense  simultaneously,  a  syrupous 
aqueous  solution  is  obtained  instead  of  the 
crystals ;  from  this,  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  evaporation,  although  never  colourless. 

It  would  be  most  advantageous  to  beat  the 
gallic  acid  in  a  bath  of  constant  temperature  ; 
this  can  never  be  attained  by  a  sand-bath  placed 
over  a  furnace,  and  the  current  of  gas  must 
therefore  be  regulated  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  Thus  if  drops  of  fused  pyrogallic  acid  are 
deposited  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  the 
heat  must  be  increased  and  the  current  of  gas 
slackened. 

When  the  decomposition  is  going  on,  the  wide 
neck  of  the  retort  becomes  filled  very  rapidly 
with  long,  broad,  flat,  shining  white  needles, 
which  are  removed  with  a  feather.  If  the  neck 
of  the  retort  reaches  the  temperature  of  fusion 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  it  runs  together,  and  solidities 
lower  down  into  a  solid  crust,  which  is  removed 
with  a  silver  spatula ;  during  fusion  the  acid 
acquires  a  reddish  colour,  which  persists  after 
solidification  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  char¬ 
coal.  By  this  method,  31-32  per  cent,  of  solid 
crystallized  pyrogallic  acid  are  obtained ;  the 
7-8  per  cent,  which  are  lost  according  to  the 
above  calculation,  give  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
the  appearance  of  a  white  smoke,  and  probably 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
some  portion  of  it  miglit  be  recovered.  — 
Chemical  Gazette. 


A  SIMPLE  PLATE  HOLDER.'^ 

As  tlie  holder  I  am  about  to  describe  is  merely 
a  modification  of  that  recommended  by  Mons. 
Brebissou  in  Ids  “  Nonvcdle  IVldthode  Photo- 
graphique,”  1853,  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality. 
I  have  used  them  for  over  two  3-ears,  and  find 
them  so  useful,  that  I  now  take  this  method  of 
making  them  known.  They  have  at  least  this 
recommendation,  that  the  v  are  clieap,  (tlieir  cost 
cannot  well  exceed  sixpence,)  and  ever}^  one  can 
make  them  for  himself. 

Take  a  strip  of  plate  glass  3J  or  4  inches 
longer  than  the  plate  used,  and  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  its  width ;  rub  down  the  edges  and 

Comniunica'ed  by  “  N  "  to  the  Photographic  Joarvai. 
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cut  off  the  sharp  angles ;  then  at  1  inch  from 
each  end  fix  on  with  marine  glue,  (liaving  pre¬ 
viously  scratched  with  a  diamond  the  surfaces 
of  the  parts  that  are  to  he  united,)  a  strip  of 
thinner  glass  half  an  inch  wide  and  in  lengtli 
exactly  the  width  of  the  larger  strip  ;  make,  in 
fact,  a  glass  dipper  with  a  stop  at  each  end,  and 
a  portion  of  the  stem  projecting  beyond  each 
stop.  To  use  this  holder,  put  on  the  centre  of 
it  a  small  piece  of  wet  blotting  paper  or  linen, 
and  press  the  plate  on  it.  It  will  adhere  well, 
and  even  if  it  slides,  when  held  perpendicularly, 
it  is  caught  by  the  stop,  and  by  holding  it 
diagonally  the  collodion  flows  off  the  plate  into 
the  bottle  without  the  slightest  risk  or  difficulty. 
The  plate  being  thicker  than  the  stop,  tlie  col¬ 
lodion  is  not  attracted  off  the  edge,  and  every 
corner  is  covered.  In  developing,  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  the  solution  from  running  off  the 
plate,  but  the  space  between  the  stop  and  the 
plate  receives  the  liquid,  and  it  runs  off  without 
soiling  the  fingers.  The  holder  is,  of  course, 
held  by  that  part  which  projects  beyond  the 
stop — the  wider  it  is  the  less  is  the  risk  of  the 
plate  falling  off,  but  greater  skill  is  required  to 
detach  it.  There  is  but  one  precaution  to  be 
observed  in  using  it — it  should  be  wiped  after 
every  development  for  fear  of  soiling  the  back 
of  the  next  plate,  and  thus  introducing  pyro- 
gallic  acid  into  the  nitrate  bath. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editorship  of  tliis  Journal  having 
changed  hands,  all  letters  to  the  Editor  are  in 
future  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  London 
Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C.  Letters 
on  the  BUSINESS  of  the  Journal  to  be  addressed,  as 
before,  to  the  Publisher,  16,  Canning-place,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Proper  attention  to  these  particulars  will 
prevent  inconvenience  and  delay. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the  best  formula 
for  producing  glass  transparent  slides  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  of  Mr.  Neild? 

I  have  succeeded  very  satisfactorily  in  obtaining 
ordinary  negatives;  but,  when  I  try  reprints  on  glass, 
as  proposed  in  your  Journal  of  the  15th  March,  the 
resulting  positives  are  brown,  and  I  cannot  succeed 
in  making  them  black  enough.  A.  B. 

Leamington,  April  30th,  1857. 

Sir, — Could  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  respecting  the  dextrine  syrup,  used  for 
preserving  collodion  ?  I  want  to  know  whether 
honey  is  superior  to  sugar  for  mixing  with  the 
dextrine ;  the  proportion  in  which  the  gum  and 
sugar  should  he  mixed — whether  the  amount  of 
dilution  is  important;  and  finally,  whether  the 
coating  should  be  washed  off,  or  merely  wetted  pre¬ 
vious  to  developing. — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

- -  G.  S.  P. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  annoyance  complained  of 
by  Mr.  Thompson  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  namely,  the  appearance  of  green  or  bright  blue 
stains  on  his  pictures — having  been  frequently 
troubled  with  the  same  things  in  the  early  part  of  my 
photographic  career,  but  which  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence — perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  word  or 
two  in  your  columns  on  the  matter,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  your  correspondent.  The  stains  with  me 
generally  appeared  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate, 
and  I  found  them  to  arise  from  two  causes ;  one,  by 
allowing  the  collodion  to  touch  the  thumb  whilst 


coating  the  plate;  and  the  other  by  not 
draining  tlio  plate  after  iiniucrhion  in  the  hilver  liat'i-l 
generall}",  however,  this  latmr.  1  would  recunnneiij , 
therefore,  Mr.  'I’hompson,  after  taking  his  idate  on  > 
of  the  bath,  to  rear  it  up  for  at  h-.i'^i  oni-  minute,  ti, 
allow  the  supcrtluoiis  silver  to  drain  olf  into  a  piece 
of  blotting  pajier  jdaced  under  it,  and  in  thi^  rnanue.i 
to  take  olf  as  much  of  the  silver  a:^  i>o  --.ible,  and  alsf 
after  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  on  arrival  in  tla 
dark  room  for  developing  to  take  whatever  drops  ot 
silver  there  may  be  olf  the  lower  edge  of  the  pUu* 
with  a  piece  of  blotling-itaper.  The  n-asun  why  the 
silver  shonld  be  so  elfectually  removed  jii  verv 
obvious,  for  wherever  a  i)ortion  of  this  liquid 
remains,  that  i)articular  spot  will  di  velnjie  souaei 
than  another,  and  causes  stains  wherever  it  m*j 
have  been  left. — I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Sunderland,  April  2lst,  1H57.  E.  G.MIDNER 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  H.,  Oxford. — A  permanent  increase  in  the  siz( 
of  this  Journal  to  20  pages  is  now  adopted. 

N.  J.  13. — 1.  We  do  not  recommend  the  a^hhtion  ol 
accelerators  to  collodion.  The  best  thing  is  to  pre 
pare  it  with  chemicals  of  absolute  i)urity.  2.  Tn 
the  formula!  given  in  No.  5,  p.  55,  of  thi^  Journal 
3.  Try  English  paper,  prepared  in  your  hath  o 
chloride,  and  excited  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  • 
if  you  desire  intense  blacks. 

Glasguensis. — There  is  nothing  theoretically  un 
sound  in  your  develoj)ing  solution,  and  as  you  ge 
successful  results,  by  all  means  keep  to  it.  A  nitrah 
of  silver  bath  should  be  no  more  than  slightly  acid 
to  get  the  best  results. 

X.  A. — From  four  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce  o  i 
either  iodide  will  give  a  film  of  sufficient  density,  t 

W.  Mackison. — Received. 

Dry. — Dr.  Hill  Norris  has  recently  taken  out  i 
patent  for  the  preparation  of  dry  collodion  plate‘  i 
We  have  doubts,  however,  about  the  validity  of  suci  ) 
a  patent. 

Old  Col. — Your  collodion  bath  will  do  for  tli  i 
waxed-paper  process,  if  it  is  acidulated  with  tli 
proper  amount  of  acid. 
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Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  r 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Lig 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  p; 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negativ^e  Collodion  Pictur 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotyi 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructio)| 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Prinj 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  takii 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwait 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,’'  &c.  Illul 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cou 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  1^' 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phoi] 
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A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

0  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  immediately,  a 
well-built  portable  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOM, 
ith  Dark  Room,  fitted  with  sink,  shelves,  &c.  The 
ioom  is  11  feet  by  6  feet,  carpeted  and  curtains  to 
ghts,  and  will  take  a  Portrait  in  from  3  to  10  seconds, 
rice  Eight  Guineas.  Also,  Quarter-Plate  LENS  and 
AMERA,  very  sharp  and  quick,  with  Pedestal 
amera  Stand  of  Mahogany.  Price  35s.;  original 
:)St  M.  Apply  to  Mr.  A.  Maddison,  Huntingdon. 

MERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  3IANCHESTEE-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
OHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  every 
iriety ;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequalled 
jATTEHKS  and  Qualitv.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
jlvantage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 

!  Just  Published. 

INLAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
'3  TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
)plication,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. _ 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

•  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Dllodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
ree  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
e  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
id  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
peated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
aintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
laracterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
easure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
anufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
Iditional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
ntly  believes  that  no  CoUojiions  h^ve  ever  been  so 
liversally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

'oducing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
ade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
id  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
rtainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
at,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
tny  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
hct  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
rge  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 
iculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
1  lin  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
ncentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
mt  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
eluding  bottle,  4s.  fid. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 


A  YOUNG  LADY,  who  has  had  consider- 
able  experience  in  Oil  Painting,  wishes  for  an 
Engagement  with  a  Photographer,  either  as  Resident 
Colourist,  or  to  be  supplied  with  Portraits  for 
finishing  at  her  own  residence. 

Parties  by  sending  Specimen  Pictures  can  have' 
them  done  at  a  reduced  price,  to  show  the  style. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Worden,. 
9,  Junction-street,  Hull. 

YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

61,  Market  Street,  Bradford. 

|U  0  W  READY,  Ten  Views  of  Bolton  Abbey, 
Woods  and  Waterfalls,  Skipton  Castle,  Gordale- 
Scar,  Malham  Cove,  &c.,  &c.  Korkstall  and  Furness- 
Abbeys,  and  several  hundred  other  charming  views 
in  Yorkshire.  Price  Is.  fid.  each;  a  Rberal  allowance' 
to  dealers. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Postage' 
Stamps. 

R.  BONING  &  go” 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEREOSCOPES  &  STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDES,. 
GENERAL  AGENTS, 

QUEEN’S  HEAD  PASSAGE,  NEWGATE-ST., 
And  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

ESSRS.  BONING  &-  CO.  beg  to  inform 

Photographers  that  at  the  request  of  many  of 
their  Customers,  they  have  opened  the  above  Premi¬ 
ses  as  a 

CENTRAL  AGENCY 

for  the  sale  of  Stereoscopic  Slides,  Photographic 
Views,  &c.  &c.  Gentlemen  who  are  producing  new 
Stereoscopic  subjects,  will  by  this  means  have  a  ready 
source  of  bringing  them  before  Wholesale  Houses 
and  the  Public,  and  R.  B.  &  Co.  are  certain  that  for 
artistic  and  loell-executed  Photographs  (and  they  will 
treat  for  no  other),  they  can  secure  an  almost  un- 
lin  ited  sale. 

Good  Views  of  known  places,  from  10  inches  by  8 
upwards,  are  much  required. 

R.  BONING  &  CO.  are  still  publishing  their  own 
slides,  to  which  have  lately  been  added  many  new 

Subj  GCtpS  • 

PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Messrs.  R.  BONING  &  CO.  beg  also  to  inform 
their  Customers,  Amateurs,  and  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers,  that  they  have  taken  premise.s  in  the 
country,  where  they  are  now  prepared  to  print  from 
any  number  of  negatives,  and  will  guarantee  perma¬ 
nency,  good  tones,  and  pure  whites. 

Boning’s  Pure  Albumen  Paper  for  Stereoscopies, 
&c.  can  now  be  supplied.  On  receipt  of  eight  stamps 
a  sample  sheet  will  be  forwarded. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 


iaims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
foducesgooddeep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
hering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
ishing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  fid.  per  i  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
This  Collodion  retainsits  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
six  weeks ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
t  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
GRATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
)Uodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
Mention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

wholesale  AGENT, 
FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms- 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  E.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo.- 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LlVEIirOOE  AND  MAXCITESTEIl  I'lIOTOClEAPIIK’  JODIXAL. 


Just  rublishoil. 

Bland  and  LONL’S  Ncw  Tlluslratcd 

CATALOGUE  OF  Fi [OTOGLAITIIC  Al'J’A- 
IvATUS  AND  MATERIALS  maj'  be  haJ  on  a^jpUca- 
tion,  or  in  coiu'so  of  post. 

inj,  FLEET  STREET,  LO^WON. 

TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  NEARLY  NEW  SPANTSFI  AIAIIO- 
GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  I'HOTOGBA- 
PHIG  CAMERA,  with  Bortvait  and  View  Iauisos 
4|  inches  diameter,  for  pictiircs  IH  inches  by  l(i 
indies,  witli  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
do  nble  hacks  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  IH  liy 
lb;  handsome  printing  frame;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abuaham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  2(i,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 

NEW  STEREOSCOPES! 

'^FHE  PATENT  PORTFOLIO  STEREO- 
-1-  SCOPE,  with  Cosmoramic  Lenses,  is  constniclod 
to  contain  three  dozen  of  pictni'es,  rendering  it  at 
once  the  inost  useful,  compact,  and  ornamenial 
Stereoscope  extant.  THE  PATI'INT  POCKET 
STEREOSCOPE,  whilst  equalling  all  otbers  in 
Stereoscopic  effect  and  symmeiry,  can  be  conpu-essed 
into  the  smallest  iiossiblc  comp.ass.  These  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  com]ielent 
authorities  to  be  the  best  Stereoscopes  yet  produced. 
'J’o  be  h.ad  at  all  Photographic  Dexiots,  Photograxthers, 
and  Ox^ticians. 

MORAN  AND  QUIN, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 
Goa,  Pouand-st.,  Oxford-st..  Londo.x. 

***  Sui^erior  Photographic  Cases,  Frames,  Mats, 
Glasses,  cOc. 

94,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Jet  Ft.  AlUDD  invito  attention  to  tlioir 
•  PtiOTOGRAniic  Establishment,  where  can  be 
had  the  various  Apx>ai'atus,  Chemicals,  and  Pax>ers 
used  in  Photograxdiy. 

Cameras  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  l.atost 
imprcv'emeiits.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
and  Negative  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  ready 
for  use.  Positive  Develoxung  Solution,  yielding  bril¬ 
liant  results. 

Plain  and  Albumenized  Papers  of  many  kinds, 
selected  from  various  makers. 

Whaxed  and  Iodized  Paper,  xu’epared  for  the  process 
adopted  by  J.  &  R.  Mudd  in  the  xiroduction  of  their 
liictures  lately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Carefully  xirepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keexi  ” 
several  weeks. 

Instructions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
Collodio-Albumen  Processes. 

Positive  Sun-Printing, and  by  Develoximcnt.  Every 
Xvrecaution  adopted  to  ensure  the  x^ermanency  of  the 
proofs. 

Views  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches.  Monuments, 
Machinery,  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c.. 
Photographed;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
that  high  reputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  subject 
which  the  Adx  ertisers  have  had  tlie  honour  to  gain. 

Paintings,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  iStc., 
accurately  copied. 

J.  &  R.  Mciujd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
Papers  and  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
in  the  Establishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 
only  those  materials  which,  from  exxierience,  they 
know  to  give  the  best  results. 

Full  instructions,  Gratis,  to  ail  purchasers  of 
Apxiaratus. 


Just  publishctl,  Second  E.hlion  ls.,pi  rpo.i  U. ‘.fd, 

lAC'l’ICAL  PIlOToCHAPlIV.on 

and  Paper:  a  iManual  containing  'ii'ipie  diiec 
lions  for  the  ])roduction  of  I ’orir  iit',  mid  \  i,  wK  In 
the  agency  of  l.iglit,  im  Imlino  tin  ('ollodi.m,  Albii. 
men,  Calotvpo,  ^\  axed  Paper,  and  I'o^itix  i-  Paxicr 
Processes;  to  wliicli  is  added  a  pajier  on  Ibe  nu  tl.ol 
of  taking  Stereo  l•■ljlic  pictines,  and  aUo  one  on 
*•  Failures,  tin  ir  causes  and  rmncilie b^  <'uaui,f.s 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Rlanh  \  I-ono,  l*lioto.ra|iliic 
•Apparatus  Jlakers  and  U[)eralni  Cheini  I  'met 

Stieet,  London. 


EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  .M  E'1'1  K  )D  m  Uol.OUU. 
ING  COLEODION  IMUl  l  JtEs. 

MPi.  A.  i\I.^ DI)  1  Sf )i\,  Pliototfrapliie  .\ilist, 
IIUNTINtiDUN,  will,  on  n dipt  of  -gs.  (;,] 
semi  full  directions  of  Ids  metliod  of  col. airing  m 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  ]iow«lci 
colours  will  ailliere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring  ovci 
the  plate;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desiileratu'ii j 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  dcqith  can  be  obtaiin  d.soa 
to  b{' scarcely  distinguished  from  .Miniature' on  Ivor', 

WDll  R  A  L  L’S 

OPAQT'E  TRANSFER  VARNJSl 
FOR  COLI.ODIOX  POSITIVES: 

In  i  oz.  bottles,  juice  2s.  jier  bottle.  Full  direction 
sent  with  ( ach  bottle. 

Proprietors,— BUTTERFI  EM),  Cl.ARKE  &  Cd 
Y  O  R  K. 

^''IIE  INVENTOR,  after  bestowing  cot 
-L  siderable  labour  in  tlio  improvement  of  tl , 
above,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Varni.-.h  wide!) 
by  a  safe  ami  e.asy  process,  transfers  the  collodi' I 
film  from  glass  on  to  jiaper,  backed  with  a  dense  ai' 
brilli.ant  black.  'The  Projirietors  can  with  confideii  | 
recommend  it  to  tlienoticeof  every  Photographic, Art:, 
'To  Amateurs,  Microscojdsts,  and  for  Sh-reoMcoj  i 
Pictures,  the  jirocess  will  be  found  invaluable.  ' 
'To  be  ])rncured  wholesale  of  the  Ih'oju'iefors  ;  a  { 
of  Horne  &  'Tiiornthwaite,  122  and  12.4,  Newga<|a 
street,  London;  Duncan,  Fi.ockiiart&Co.,  Chcniisj  - 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chend  I 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  'Tov 
SEND,  Lamotte  Boorne,  AA'holesale  Diaiggi.-j, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photograjihic  C.'heiiii! 
Belfast;  James  R  uunsox,  Photograjihic  Cheai ; 
Grafton-street,  Dublin;  J.  Atkinson,  Photngrajij  ' 
Chemist,  47,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  i  i 
tail  of  most  resjiectable  dealers  in  Photogiaj  j 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdoiii. 

P  1-1  O  T  O  Gr  n  A  P  I  I  ! 


WHOLES.VLE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PliOTOGriAFlilG  API'ARATUS  UANOPACLb 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTb 
LONDON. 

flTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUIjK 

vA  FOLDING  CzVMERA,withRackwoi’k  adjusti pb 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  suxierior  to  every  forpif 
Camera  for  its  simplicity^  utility,  and  portability! 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  T  oJ 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  Ac. 

Neiv  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  aj)pUca\'n' 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


IPOSITZ^E  COLLOX)ZOIsr, 

Od.  Pee  Oz.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  of  20  Ozs. 

'HE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures'which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
oughout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  cap 
ly  rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 
dity. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Steeet,  Liveepool. 

Wholesale  Agents: — Messrs.  R.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Loed  Steeet,  Liveepool. 

]H. NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 

t  J.  LEWIS,  Pembroke-place.  BIRMINGHAM  ..E. 

BIRKENHEAD  & 

ROCK  FERRY 


v^ERPOOL... 


J.  LEWIS,  Pembroke-place. 

ELTENHAM.. Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE 
R.  JEFFREY. 

iINBURGH....Mrs.  LENNIE. 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials 


MANDER. 
|E.  DUTTON. 


HARRISON’S  PAPER  FOR  POSITIVES. 

N  Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo¬ 
graphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paj/er  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  be  used 
ler  plain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  shaiq),  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
atine,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

\Iay  be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photograiihic  Materials.  Size  19  X  15,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

WHOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 


OPTICIAN 


C.  H.  C  H  A  D  B  U  R  N  , 
AND  INSTRUMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 


MAKER 


71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

nufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography ;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
lers.  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

Cl  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
H.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


EREOSCOPIC  photographs  of  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Noav  Ready, 

TEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow-- 
ham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
lutiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Icks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Ernie,  including  the 
( 1  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
lyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
gecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer,” 
M  S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi- 
>t  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

.  Fowler,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon, 
ice  I8s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 


MAWSON’S 

OSITIVE  COLLODION. 

'■'HIS  COLLODION  has  now  been  long 
before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
C'Uand^  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence, 
'{lere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
Lours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
nsity  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
art  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de- 
iorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
id  measure,  10s. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
irge  for  bottles. 

4  sample  of  2$  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
I  ttle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  Cd. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
eet,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
ces,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon- 
a,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the  maker. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

OKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

O  SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinari- 
dark  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
totally  dispense  with  the  taking  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
the  lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
are  not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  iihotographic 
chemicals ;  they  cau  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
the  fifth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
of  one  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
upwards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras. 

Camera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
Plate  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  J.  Beisted,  Wholesale  Photographic 
Depot,  Greenwich,  'where  also  may  be  had  Skaife’s 
Patent  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
containing  fuU  particulars. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed. 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  Thi.s 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122, &  123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 

60  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  ,,  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  ,,  ,,  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  5,  ,,  5  ,,  4s.  Od.  ,, 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTliAIAA.  | 

I 

Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  cUmates,  must  Ite  so  constructc'il,  tlij 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  tliey  will  not  warp.  'J’he  undtirKi^picj 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  I'iiamks,  Pabsepabtouts,  I^en 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  ho  does  nut  l.uy  ft 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Pajis,  Germany,  and  the  United  StuU-s;  i 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birmiugh 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Posittve,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Collodioss. 

LISTS  T’K/EIE, 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEII, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


a.  R  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOO 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  puiity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prejiared  by  ■. 
fonnulaj  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  !Jd.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  inti 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brill  i 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  9d.  per  , 
lOs  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpai  , 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  I'apid  in  its  action,  and  yi ; 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  foi  e 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  recf  ^ 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  R  a, 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLA:'. 


POLISHED 
FL\TTF,D  CROWN. 

S.  d. 


POLISHED  PLATE 

PATENT  PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

8i  by  GL'-whole  Plate...  3  1  ^  doz.  6  8  ip- doz.  14  0  ^  doz. 

0iby4|...|  ,,...18  „  3  5  „  7  9 

5  by  4  ...^  ,,...11  „  2  3  „  5  0 

Hby3i...l  ,,...0  9  „  16  „  3  6 

3iby2|...;  ,,...0  6  „  10  „  2  3 

2iby2  ...i  „  ...  0  3i  „  0  7  „  13 


COLOURED  GLASS 
FOR  POSITIVES. 

S.  d. 

0  ^doz. 

6 
8 
2 
9 
6 


On  taking  the  pi  'e 
upon  the  coloured 
(especially  prepai-  ir 
the  purpose),  no  ba  ig 
is  required,  and  thi  le 
of  the  picture  is  gi  ly 
improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  eor  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  amjli® 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  which  ey 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

warehouses - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  m  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  ins  Oi|>, 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool. — May  15,  IS-'jV. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BEERY-8TREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

■j'AAHNG  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
J-  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
a  le  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
j  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
,1  r  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
;]  r  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
’(  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
1 -ner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
(  ne,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
I  lodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
i  38,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
)  messes  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
stages  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulsB  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
■i  espondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

Dsoijl  maker  of  the  xylo-iodide  of  silver,  and  manufacturer  of  pure  photographic  chemicals. 

I  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  foldmg  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^'YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
^  -  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
r  lials  from  the  best  Photogi’aphers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
1  lerto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
1  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for. use  Gratis. 

in  all  oases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
)■  les.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

;  aution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
1  DMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
l.  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
jJ'ound  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

I'YPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

fjYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
IICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  PaU  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
Ajl  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
E|  WARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool;  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 

)ndon;  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Kegent;-.street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
C  CER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham;  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-Lw! 
I  ii.iN:  J.Roiiinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast;  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Com  Market.  Edinburgh :  James  Wood 
S’ Princes-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket. 
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WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOORAPIIIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPAlLiTUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 


KJEFFPtEY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
c  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  purest 
qualit}',  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  L'5  sent  carriage  free. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


T3EPS HOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MOKlilS, 


1  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  desciiption  of  Aiiiia- 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electiic,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Appai’atus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


/  HTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

^  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Sldnner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  AMrnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  jier  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Od.,  post  free 
7  stamiis,  A  Compendium  oe  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

JUBILEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  ai’t  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apiiaratus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits, 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  W.yreanted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
(ilimates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  from  Nitrite, 

May  be  Obtained  of  W.  BOLTON,  Ope¬ 
rative  and  Photographic  Chemist,  116, 
Holborn  Bars,  London,  at  the  following  Prices  : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards .  3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  ozs.  and  under  50  ozs.  . .  3s.  6d.  per  oz. 

10  ozs.  and  under  25  ozs.  . .  3s.  7d.  per  oz. 

5  ozs.  and  under  10  ozs.  . .  3s.  9d.  per  oz. 

1  oz.  and  under  5  ozs . 4s.  Od.  per  oz. 

PURE  NEUTRAL  Re- crystallized  and  Fused 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  for  preparation  of  the  Negative 
Bath,  Cd.  per  oz.  more  than  the  above  prices. 

***  Cash  must  accompany  the  Order. 


IMI’ROVED  SI’KIILOm  OPL'  t’AMlAlA.  W  n 
BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  PREPAhi  j 
l‘LA  1 1.^. 

T  ATKINSON,  .‘17,  Muudu  Ht.  r  Sl  i 
fj  •  UI  \  EIH'OGL,  has  now  jicrft  i  n  d  a  I  A  M  { 
suitable  for  every  piirpohc  wlicif  Pr  par^  d  fi  li, 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  iinist  simjib  ivani  f-  , 
mechanical  complications  ;  exccediiiL'!',  jiojial.h  ,,, 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  lo  he  u->  d  i  j 
one  or  two  lenses. 

THE  COLLODlO-AldUMl.N  I’Hn.  !>:- 
pOLLODIO-.VLHUMEN  IM.ATLS  rh 

AZ  sensitized  or  plain,  Canier  Leii'*  ,,  and  .  ^ 
article  rcciuired  in  Photography,  may  be  oliL.iu  ,,i 
Horne  and  'rHOUNTiiWAiTE,  i21,  122,  A  123.  N* .  t< 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  ''ambjcrue  ^ 
any  address  on  receij)!  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  ManchesU  r  ]-  o 
graphic  Journal. 

BEDUCTTON  IN  PLICE  OF  PHOTOtilUI  i 
APl’AUATFS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  iiohm  i 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photo;n  n 
Apparatus  and  Alatei’ials,  with  hkviskd  list  of  ji  ;s. 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  reca-ipt  o  vo 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Profes  m! 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  :ir 
business  card. 

121,  122,  it  123,  Newgate  Street,  I.ondo' 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  I  'n- 
graphic  Journal. 

JOHN  H.  (t  SAMUEL  .lOlINSOx' 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Live  ol, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large.  Stock  of  the  pim-  nc 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemk  .  ,i1l 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photogi  ij. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels, '  le. 
and  Weights,  Grailuated  Measures,  Stirring  L, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Batlm,  Trays,  . 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  descrii)tion  uil 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

JOHN  SPENCER  begs  to  iiitinjate  tb  be 
has  been  appointed  Agent  for  tlie  foil  lie 
Publications  and  Photographic  Articles; — 

The  Liverpool  &.  Manchester  Pliotographic  J<.  lai. 
fortnightly,  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Photographic  Notes,  fortnightly,  3d.,  post  fr  4i. 
Keith’s  (Liverpool)  Collodion. 

Newman’s  Photographic  Colours. 

Also  for  the  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  foil  ii? 
Ai-tists : — 

E.  S.  Bent’s  Views  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

G.  W.  Wilson’s  A^iews  of  Balmoral,  and  id- 
scapes  of  Highland  Scenery. 

AV.  Rodgers’  ATews  in  Kincardineshire :  h  'F 
Waterfalls,  &c. 

A.  Rae’s  ATews  in  Banffshire :  Bridges  tlie 
Doveron,  &c.  These  Scotch  Views  are  the  lest 
Landscapes  in  the  market,  regarded  eiti  2’ 
pictures  or. photographs. 

A  great  variety  of  other  Stereoscopic  Slides  'a 
in  stock,  on  glass  and  paper  :  Groups,  Shjai'.V' 
Views  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  S\ 
land,  America,  &c. 

Stereoscopes  in  great  variety ;  Hand  Stereo^  ps 
Is.  The  New  Prismatic  Stei’eoscope. 

Every  kind  of  Photographic  Material,  I'ses, 
Cameras,  &c. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  any  of  the  above  a  Je? 
TRADE  price  LIST  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATIci 

16,  SALT  MARKET,  GLASGOW' 
Wholesale  Agent  for  the  Publications  of  the  "-otn- 
Galvano-Graphic  Company. 
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LEICESTER. 
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iOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
ion,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

nufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
iO,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 
jent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
•hic  Journal.  _ 


ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

R.  JOHN  SPENCER,  7,  Gold  Hawk 

Terrace,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  will  be 
iy  to  supply  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER,  pre- 
d  with  great  care  and  of  uniform  quality,  full 
^2  X  11  inches,  10s.  per  quire.  Extra  Albu- 
n  ized  Ditto  for  Stereoscopic  Subjects,  14s.  per 
qje.  The  Trade  Supplied.  Orders  from  the 
c<ntry  must  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 

jjoudon  Agents,  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  S.  Warr,  63, 
I'll  Holborn. 


I  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

Wholesale  photographic  depot, 

5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor, 
TIPOPtTER  of  French,  German,  and 
J  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  sold  as 
c  ftp  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lancaster’s 
C  lodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every  town 
ii  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  unsur- 
plsing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright,  and 
e  a  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  One 
till  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

^  1,  in  8  oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottles,  9s. 
2,  „  „  2s.  8d.;  ,,  „  6s. 

’ransparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly,  very 
b  ;ht,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Bottles,  Is. 
[  [caster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
I  '■  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation  ;  by  Post  Id. 

I HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

J  and  CO.’s  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
i  nts  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
I  phic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
t  lure,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
i  ged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
3  r  made. 

POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
[  pared. 

JELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
I  'cr  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

'NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
I  sed  and  iodized. 

lummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
I'  mounting  Proofs. 

'.MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
:  1  sizes. 

'passepartouts.  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
'On,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
.,  &c. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
d  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
itues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
ioured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
encb  Exhibition,  Cr3'stal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
trmany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 

|PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
•ndon. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d..  Stamped  4d., 
PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  j.  j.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT  FOR  THE 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Photographic  artists  and  ama¬ 
teurs  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
for  R.  De  Lacy’s  New  Price  List,  post  free. 

R.  DE  LACY,  12,  Sans  Street,  Sunderland. 

COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
<•-/  •  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo- 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready.  Sensitive  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

A  RTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI- 

}\  tIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N.B. — -A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paper— requires  no 
varnishing — by  using  which  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddison, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  all  letters  should  be  sent. 

JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED  ! 

UINE  POSITIVE  COLLODION  of  great 

Jl’  sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brilhant 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  Maddison’s 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  will 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  good 
when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a  portrait 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  having  been 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  found  very 
simple  to  make,  and  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  take 
children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON.  Photogeaphee.  Huntingdon. 


I ANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WABEHOUSE. 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKINSON,  Importer  of  American, 
*J  •  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish¬ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  ivith  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9d. 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
ofifered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Ofl&ce  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atten¬ 
ded  to. 
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CHEMICAIiS,  LENSES,  &e. 

AT 

HOME  4  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EmiiLISlIMEN 

131,  122,  d  123,  NEfVGdTE  STREET,  LONDON.  ' 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment ; 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTHAVAITE’S  OWN  AIANUFACTURE. 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  acliromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chem^ 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

These  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  st : 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  len;; 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in.  ^ 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE! 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  r 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately  L 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTALVARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heaj 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  Gd.  each. 

BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUM ENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  dc  i 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire,  11|  in.  by  9^  in. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £3(1 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


THORNTHWAITE'S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  1  1 
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New  Series.  No.  11. — JUNE  1^  1857. 


IE  writer  of  the  present  address  has  been 
reduced  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  this 
urual  in  terms  so  flattering  that  it  is  with  no 
^ht  amount  of  trepidation  that  he  to-day 
ters  upon  his  labours.  He  feels  that  he  has 
pass  through  an  ordeal  which  at  its  first 
iay  may  go  far  to  falsify  the  predictions 
lich  have  fallen  from  the  friendly,  but,  in  this 
36,  too  glowing  pen  of  his  predecessor.  If, 
wever,  his  readers  will  be  good  enough  to 
3S  from  their  minds  all  anticipatory 
)ughts,  and  judge  the  present  editor  only  by 
amount  of  usefulness  which  it  is  his  deter- 
lation  they  shall  find  in  him,  he  will  no  longer 
ink  from  encountering  their  impartial,  and  he 
sts  he  may  be  allowed  to  add,  friendly  scrutiny. 

will  be  to  him  a  pleasant,  though  not 
trifling  task,  to  make  in  this  Journal  a 
mpt,  trustworthy,  and  impartial  record  of 
important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
way  relating  to  Photography.  The  matters 
)e  selected  chiefly  on  account  of  their  direct 
ity,  and  as  often  as  possible  tested  previously 
heir  insertion,  so  as  to  admit  of  critical  and 
gestive  comment  at  the  time  of  publication. 
Jthough  practical  Photography  will  always 
ra  the  writer’s  earliest  attention,  he  will 
forget  to  direct  attention  to  those  higher 
estigations  which  in  many  cases  have  sprung 
n  the  working  of  practical  questions,  and 
a  which  practice  itself  often  receives,  in 
irn,  aid  and  instructive  elucidation.  On  this 
on  all  other  points  the  writer  will  always 
5  e  his  best  attention  to  the  communications 
suggestions  of  his  friends  and  readers ;  and 
1  jnow  respectfully  asks  for  their  co-operation 
V:  support. 

lis  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr. 
Z  okes  ior  his  kindness  in  rendering  easy  many 
)1  he  first  steps  in  his  path.  In  Mr.  Crookes’s 
li  ds  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic 
1\rnal  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  combining 
3(;ntific  accuracy  with  practical  usefulness. 
HI  has,  moreover,  preserved  its  character  for  in- 
d'iendenceandimpartiality,without  which  quali- 
ti  the  writer  would  not  value  its  possession  for 
a  ngle  instant ;  and  in  these  respects  it  shall 
u  suffer  in  his  hands.  And  now,  in  return 


and  in  conclusion,  he  heartily  wishes  Mr. 
Crookes  that  which  all  his  friends  anticipate 
for  him— along  career  of  usefulness  and  honour, 
as  Editor  and  Secretary  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London. 

London^  June,  1.  T.  A.  Malone. 


Professor  Frankland,  of  Manchester,  is  now 
giving  an  important  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  upon  “The 
Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic 
Art  ”  With  regard  to  photography,  he  observed 
that  it  was  essentially  a  chemical  art ;  but  as  it 
had  been  recently  fully  treated  upon  by  Mr. 
Malone,  he  would  confine  himself  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  he  believed  governed 
the  production  of  the  image.  He  concluded 
that,  in  all  photographic  processes  by  develop¬ 
ment,  the  iodide  of  silver  was  the  principal 
basis  :  this  iodide  which  existed  in  the  sensitive 
paper  in  an  amorphous  condition  became  altered 
molecularly,  roughened  or  crystallized  it  might  be, 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  upon  these  rough  parti¬ 
cles  silver  was  deposited  from  the  developingmix- 
ture.  With  regard  to  the  daguerreotype,  he 
thought  that  similar  molecular  conditions  existed, 
by  which  the  mercurial  vapour  condensed  by 
preference  upon  the  rough  or  crystalline  particles 
which  constituted  the  latent  image.  This 
kind  of  action  was  shown  by  taking  a  plate 
coated  with  dust  and  writing  upon  it  with  the 
finger,  by  which  the  dust  was  of  course  par¬ 
tially  removed.  On  then  breathing  upon  the 
plate,  globules  of  moisture  deposited  only  upon 
the  dusty  surface.  In  the  next  lecture  Proftssor 
Frankland  will  treat  of  Photo-galvanographyand 
Photo-lithography. 

The  colour  of  the  sheet  glass  used  in  the 
photographic  operating  room  demands  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  A  remark 
made  by  Professor  Frankland,  in  one  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  suggested  to  us  the  thought  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  try  if  glass  containing  protoxide 
of  iron  will  allow  more  of  the  photogenic  rays 
to  pass  than  the  same  kind  of  glass  in  which 
the  iron  is  purposely  per-oxidised,  to  remove 
the  bluish  tint  produced  by  the  protoxide.  The 
omission  of  the  nitre  or  other  oxidising  agent 
used  in  glass  making  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

The  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Archer’s 
family  have  received  an  immense  stimulus  from 
the  dissemination  of  Mr,  Corey’s  address,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  the  19th  ult.  Our  readers 
will  need  no  prompting  from  us  to  induce  them 
to  embrace  warmly  the  plan  of  procedure  Mr. 
Corey  has  suggested. 
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We  purpose  visiting  tlie  Manchester  Art 
Treasures’  Exhibition  in  a  few  days ;  and  while 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article 
in  another  page  by  2,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
give  in  a  future  number  our  own  impression  ot 
the  photographic  part  of  the  collection. 

In  future  it  will  be  our  aim  to  give  greater 
variety  to  these  pages,  and,  as  often  as  possible, 
furnish  the  substance  of  important  papers,  instead 
of  printing  in  extenso,  excepting  where  curtail¬ 
ment  might  involve  obscurity. 

Dangee  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — The  late 
controversy  in  The  Times  upon  this  subject  will 
be  set  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  neither 
foolish  nor  imprudent,  by  a  perusal  of  the  case 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  of  Glasgow,  published  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  (2nd  s.  No.  73) Once 
says  Mr.  Rose,  “  when  removing  a  plate  Ironi 
the  slide,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing,  I  cut  the  end 
of  my  thumb  severely,  with  the  raiv  edge  ot  the 
glass,  and  was  made  aware  of  the  accident  by 
unwittingly  resting  ray  hand  where  I  had  over¬ 
turned  a  small  measure  of  cyanide.  The  smarting 
pain  was  almost  intolerable,  and  the  whole  hand 
became  swollen  and  much  inflamed.  I  got  rMiet 
by  suffering  the  hand  to  lie  tor  nearly  half  ari 
hour  in  a  bason  of 'clear  water,  but  I  sufiered 
some  inconvenience  for  several  days.  Piobably 
the  perils  of  cyanide  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  or  less  [nay  the 
greatest]  danger  attends  its  [careless]  use,  and  it 
is  surely  wisdom  to  err  on  the  side  ot  prudence. 


Patent  foe  Dey  Collodion  and  Teansfee 
OF  Films. — Richard  Hill  Norris,  M.D.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  has  patented  a  method  ot  intioducing 
“into  the  pores  of  the  collodion  fihn,  w'hile  still 
wet  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  after 
washing,  certain  substances  soluble  in  or  pene¬ 
trable  by  w’atery  solutions,  which  substances, 
occupying  the  pores  of  the  collodion  film, 
prevent  its  condensation  on  drying,  and  retain 
it  in  a  sensitive  and  pervious  state.  The  films 
are  “  capable  of  retaining  their  sensitiveness 
for  an  unlimited  period.”  Hitherto  hygrometric 
substances  have  been  employed.  “  The  sub¬ 
stances  I  employ  to  saturate  the  collodion  films 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  process  may  be 
described  as  follows  having  produced  in  the 
film  the  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  by  any  ot  the 
ordinary  known  means,  I  immerse  the  film,  tor 
varying  periods,  in  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  or 
of  dextrine,  starch,  gelatine,  albumen,  gum 
tragacanth,  vegetable  mucilages,  caserne,  gluten, 
or  other  such  like  substances,  capable  of  tultillmg 
the  above-named  conditions  ;  the  films  are  then 
dried  and  are  ready  for  exposure  fo  JhgW,  or 
may  be  kept  for  any  convenient  length  of  time 
and  used  as  desired.  The  second  part  of  my 
invention  consists  in  a  method  of  transferring 
photographic  films  from  glass  plates  to  el^tic 
plates  of  gelatine.  The  mode  in  which  I  effect 
this  is  as  follows  A  strong  solution  ot  gela¬ 
tine  is  poured  over  the  films  and  permitted  to 
dry ;  when  dry  it  is  coated  with  plain  collodion, 
and  may  be  readily  stripped  from  the  glass,  and 
then  possesses  the  advantages  of  elasticity, 
compactness,  lightness,  and  freedom  from  break¬ 
age.— iiJeuertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  No.  It  6. 


F.IVEUPOOL  PIlOTOGUAPlllO  HOi’IKT 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  [.lac^- 
the  Royal  Institution,  ‘m  Tu<yday,  tl,(-  R 
instant,  CilAULES  Coiu-.Y,  in  tli'-  chair. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Forrest,  and  sccoiji 
by  Mr.  Duckworth,  and  resolved,  that  the  rn* 
ingsofthe  Society  be  adjourn. d  until  S-jite 
ber :  the  next  meeting  will,  itierefore,  ti 
place  on  Tuesday,  September  Ifith. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  beautiful  ^j.ecin 
of  untouched  photography,  a  portrait  of 
talented  author  and  actor,  John  Brougham, 
New  York,  by  C.  Frederick,  of  the  Broad w 
which  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  Keith  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
new  ilallotype  process,  patented  by  M. --srs.  I 
andGurney,ofNew  York.  A  peculiar  .  fl.-ct is  j 
duced  in  this  process  by  the  combination  of  i 
prints  from  a  collodion  negative.  1  he  upp.T 
is  attached  to  the  back  ot  a  glass,  and  made  tr; 
parent  by  varnish, another  picture  is  then  roiig 
and  strongly  coloured,  and  placed  underne.Ti 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  had  been  for  a  1  ; 
time  annoyed  with  the  granular  appearand  f 
waxed  pa[)er  pictures,  and  also  minute  red  s]  i 
in  the  linished  negiitive.  He  was  incliiH') 
attribute  this  to  using  a  super-saturated  soln  i 
of  gallic  acid.  Having  since  tried  a  vc;  r 
solution  he  had  not  been  troubled  with  the  8  s 
defect. 

^Ir.  Cooke  corroborated  this  view. 

]\Ir.  Duckworth  was  more  inclined  to  a  • 
bute  it  to  using  too  stiong  an  iodi/.mg  solut., 
and  also  insutliciency  of  acetic  aci. .  He  1 
made  more  granular  negatives  with  lowns.,  s 
process  than  any  other,  which  he  attril.utc  o 
the  large  quantity  of  iodide  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman,  from  his  own  experience  !• 
commended  the  substitution  of  citric  /or  a.  c 
acid.  He  exhibited  some  large  negatives  d  j- 
loped  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid,  iv  H 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Bell  announced  that  the  next  disT  i- 
tion  of  the  National  Exchange  Club  would  ;e 
place  on  the  25th  June.  All  prints  intende  )r 
exchange  must  therefore  be  forwarded  not  er 
than  the  18th  June. 

Some  specimens  of  photographic  paper  i  le 
by  Hollingsworth  were  produced,  as  a  a 
very  superior  sample  made  by  Messrs.  A.  / 
and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen.  The  quality  was  e 
equal  to  the  French  papers,  while  the  pric 

less  than  one-half.  _ 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ha 
as  to  the  use  of  prisms  for  reversin,  J 
imao-e,  the  Chairman  recommended  tha 
glas's  should  be  placed  in  the  slide  wi*  ^ 
collodion  side  up;  having  then  another  ^ 
with  small  pieces  cemented  Ag 

this  down  upon  the  face  of  the  coRodr  ^ 
protect  it  from  the  spring  at  the  back 
picture  will  then  be  taken  tfirough  the  ‘.., 
instead  of  on  the  surface,  and  will  e  c 
position.  This  plan  had  been  most  succegu ) 
practised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banner. 

^  At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Keith  sta|:ec,^ 
some  polished  crown  glass  had  a  rougun 
one  side,  which  fogged  tl^  picture,  n  a 
to  an  enquiry  from  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
oIci+aJ  that  this  would  only  occur  in 
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oportion  of  the  glass,  and  could  readily  be 
tected  by  rubbing  the  back  of  the  hand  over 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  glass, 
hile  in  a  state  of  serai-fusion,  sometimes  took 
)  a  little  dust  from  the  fire,  which  was  after- 
rrcls  drawn  by  centrifugal  force  to  the  edges 
the  table.  He  also  stated  that  he  intended 
prepare  some  plates  which  would  very  much 
nplify  the  present  mode  of  producing  vignette 
ints. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following 
dress  relative  to  the  recent  decease  of  Mr. 
Scott  Archer  : — 

“  The  present  is  an  occasion  that  calls  loudly 
.  ion  us  as  a  body  of  intellectual  and  energetic 
^  3n,  to  offer  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory 
f  one,  by  whose  enterprising  research  and 
inerous  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests  we  have 
'tained  the  very  mainspring  of  our  enjoyments, 
amateurs  of  a  most  fascinating  and  elevating 
'  irsuit.  The  public  journals  have  acquainted 
lu  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Scott 
•cher,  leaving  a  family,  it  must  be  regreted  by 
1  thinking  and  feeling  men,  almost,  if  not 
tirely,  unprovided  for.  A  short  retrospect  of 
e  last  seven  years  will  clearly  show  how 
ery  man  who  knows  the  use  of  a  camera  (and 
here  shall  we  draw  the  limit  of  so  vast  a  body 
this  comprehends),  either  in  this  country,  the 
)ntinent  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  and  a  large 
irtion  of  India,  indeed  the  whole  civilized 
irld,  one  and  all,  are  called  upon,  not  merely 
offer  the  outward  tokens  of  respect  to  his 
emory  and  sympathy  for  those  whom  he 
s  left  behind,  precious  as  such  tributes  would 
fallibly  be  to  the  bereaved  ones,  but  are  also 
lied  upon  for  substantial  proof  of  their  grati- 
de  for  his  disinterestedness,  by  rescuing  those 
horn  he  loved  while  in  life  from  the  bitter 
ivations  of  poverty  and  neglect ;  and  the 
St  stimulus  will  be  to  reflect  that,  to  enrich  us 
ith  the  free  use  of  these  fruits  of  his  labours, 

!  deprived  those  dear  ones  of  that  which  would 
Lve  left  them,  at  least,  in  affluence,  if  not  in 
issession  of  great  riches.  There  is  no  question 
at,  had  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
!ry  excusable  worldly  wisdom,  tied  up  the  ex- 
usive  right  to  the  use  of  collodion  by  the  patent 
ws,  that  the  produce  of  wealth  to  him  would 
ive  been  enormous.  Now,  we  do  not  intend  to 
aw  invidious  comparisons,  but  must  contrast 
e  line  pursued  by  others  whom  love  of  the 
Grid’s  gear,  or  a  limited  desire  for  their  own 
ii’soual  aggrandizement,  have  so  strained  the 
w  into  an  endeavour  to  coerce  even  the  ama- 
ur  to  submitting  to  their  exactions.  How 
)l)le,  how  widely  antagonistic  to  this  narrow 
fiicy  was  that  of  the  object  of  our  present 
:gard.  For  about  the  previous  seven  years 
le  absolute  necessity  of  finding  some  medium 
Dt  included  in  patent  rights  for  reproducing 
le  fairy  imitations  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
id  art  by  the  use  of  the  camera  began  to  be 
ore  and  more  urgently  felt  by  the  vastly- 
creasing  body  of  admirers  of  the  novel  and 
ilightful  art.  The  craving  desire  for  new  and 
reater  wonders  from  the  actinism  of  light  was 
aramelled  and  kept  down  by  aspeciesoftyranny 
I  the  possessors  of  what  had  falsely  become 
ested  rights.  Our  enterprising  neighbours,  the 
rench,  devised  a  menstruum  for  the  spreading 


of  an  energetic  film,  namely,  albumen,  to  which 
they  have  adhered  more  or  less  faithfully  to  the 
present  day.  Though  this,  doubtless,  admits  of 
photogenic  reproduction  with  marvellous  exact¬ 
ness  and  minute  fidelity,  yet  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  is  troublesome  and  inconvenient.  About  Sep¬ 
tember,  1850,  Mr.  Scott  Archer  perfected  his 
experiments  with  a  liquid  the  name  of  which  was 
barely  recognized,  for  the  element  from  which 
it  was  produced  had  its  birth  but  a  year  or  two 
before.  The  success  was  immediate.  The  great 
fact  of  pictures  of,  as  it  has  since  proved,  instan¬ 
taneous  production,  and  of  ultimate  infinite 
reproduction,  in  great  variety  of  form,  not 
merely  as  the  toy  of  the  fancy,  but  as  the 
medium  for  some  of  our  most  scientific  and 
elaborate  efforts  of  genius,  was  at  once  accom¬ 
plished,  and  with  a  generosity  unequalled  Mr. 
Archer  parted  with  the  magic  wand  that  would 
have  placed  him  amongst  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  men.  Without  a  single  reservation  he 
published  the  whole  of  his  process  in  the  Chemist 
of  the  March  following.  Certain  modifications 
of  this  formula  have  been  put  forth  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  basis  remains  still  the  same  : 
the  collodion  of  Mr.  Scott  Archer  is  still  in  use 
by  every  photographer  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  To  the  amateur 
— for  here  we  recognize  none  other,  this  free  gift 
was  a  priceless  boon,  but  how  shall  we  regard  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  deprived  his  offspring 
almost  of  bread,  to  disperse  that  bread  amongst 
thousands,  for  a  new  class  amongst  the  already 
crowded  competitors  for  public  fame  and  private 
sustenance  now  sprung  up,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Scott  Archer  affords  the 
means  of  living  to  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  without  taking  into 
the  account  those  who  are  dependant  upon 
them  in  their  families,  and  those  who  work  lor 
them.  Here  is  a  public  benefactor — here  is  a 
man  worthy  of  all  honour — shall  we  give  pen¬ 
sions  to  those  who  have  cultivated  letters ; 
improved  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  and  leave 
unprovided  for,  the  family  of  him  who  has  freely 
given  bread  to  thousands.  The  parent  society 
in  London  has  set  a  noble  example  and  collected 
instanter  the  sum  of  £160.  The  act  is  worthy 
of  so  large  and  enlightened  a  body,  all  honour 
to  them;  in  our  limited  sphere  we  cannot  hope 
to  emulate  them,  but  we  must  I’emember  that 
their  contribution,  rich  as  it  was,  is  only  for  the 
present  time ;  the  hour  of  privation  is  only 
deferred  by  this  ;  we  must  do  our  best  to  war'd 
it  off  altogether  from  the  family  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much.  The  French  set  us  an  example 
to  teach  us  our  duty  here,  they  gave  to  Daguerre 
a  pension  of  10,000  francs ;  let  us  use  every 
effort  to  induce  the  Minister  to  counsel  the 
Crown  to  provide  entirely  for  this  destitute 
family.  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  noblest 
English  mother,  will  feel  for  the  desolation  of 
one  who  has  contributed  even  to  her  enjoyment, 
exalted  as  she  is,  and  her  impulses  are  ever  so 
well  directed,  that  they  need  only  to  be  called 
into  action  to  be  applie'd  at  once  to  so  desirable 
a  purpose.  Be  it  our  act,  then,  through  our 
secretary,  to  open  a  communication  with  that 
English  Maecenas,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  who  confers 
honour  upon  the  southern  division  of  this  our 
county,  by  representing  it  in  Parliament, 
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and  if  the  subject  in  his  hands  do  not  of  itself 
speak  trumpet-toiigued  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
let  it  be  also  backed  up  by  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  borough,  Messrs.  Horsfall  and 
Ewart,  who,  if  not  previously  interested  in 
the  subject,  would  gladly  embark  in  a  cause 
evincing  the  nation’s  gratitude.  Our  work  is 
plainly  before  us,  by  moving  the  fraternity, 
through  the  medium  of  kindred  societies,  to 
prevent  the  present  wants  of  those  he  has  left 
behind.  To  posterity  we  must  leave  the  work 
of  awarding  to  his  memory  that  honour  so  emi¬ 
nently  his  due — his  name  will  be  connected 
with  the  best  effects  of  photography  till  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

‘  Lives  of  all  great  men  remind  u», 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  : 

And  departing  leave  behind  us, 

Foot  prints  on  the  sand  of  time.'  " 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ayrtoun,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bell,  that  the  pap'^r  just  read  be 
forwarded  to  “  The  Times,"  for  insertion,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  with 
the  various  provincial  societies  upon  the  matter. 
A  subscription  list  was  also  opened  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  Treasurer,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Archer, 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Keith  with  £5. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 


PHOTO-CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES. 

The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  (vol.  viii..  No.  24.) 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  important  joint 
labours  of  “Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,  B.  A.,  Ph.D.”  As  these  re¬ 
searches  led  to  the  construction  of  an  instrument 
to  record  certain  chemical  work  done  by  the  solar 
rays,  and  also  serve,  it  is  believed,  to  explain 
some  obscure  photographic  phenomena,  we  donot 
hesitate  about  laying  them  before  our  readers. 

“  Chemical  affinity,  or  the  force  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  chemical  combination  of  two  bodies,  is 
like  all  other  forces,  a  certain  definite  quantity. 
Hence  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  under  different 
circumstances  the  same  body  can  possess  diffe¬ 
rent  affinities ;  more  correctly  we  should  say, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  bodies  are  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  chemical  attraction  of  their  molecules, 
whilst  in  another  case  opposing  forces  render 
this  combination  impossible.  These  opposing 
forces  may  be  considered  as  resistances  similar 
to  those  exerted  in  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  conductors,  in  the  distribution  of  mag¬ 
netism  in  steel,  and  in  the  conduction  of  heat. 
We  overcome  these  resistances  when  by  agita¬ 
tion  we  increase  the  formation  of  a  precipitate, 
or  by  insolation  efi'ect  a  decomposition. 

“We  call  the  act  by  which  these  resistances 
to  combination  are  lessened,  and  the  formation 
of  a  chemical  compound  promoted,  ‘  chemical 
induction and  we  specify  this  as  a  photo¬ 
chemical,  thermo-chemical,  electro-chemical,  or 
idio-chemical,  according  as  light,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  pure  chemical  action  is  the  force 
which  promotes  the  combination. 

“  The  phenomena  of  photo-chemical  induction 
are  particularly  interesting,  as  affording  starting 
points  from  which  we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of 
this  mode  of  action  of  aiSnity. 


“  That  on  exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  an  j 
hydrogen  to  the  light  the  action  does  not  corn 
mence  to  its  full  extent  at  onoo,  was  observe  I 
by  Draper  in  1843.  An  explanation  of  this  fac  ' 
was  given  by  the  supposition  that  the  chlorin 
underwent  on  insolati(m  a  peiinanent  allotropi| 
modification,  in  which  state  it  possessed  moi  I 
than  usually  active  properties.  This  explaiie! 
tion  is,  as  we  shall  show,  erroneous,  and  th 
whole  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  peculia 
action  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  ( 
[)hoto-chemical  induction.  When  the  standar 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  exposed  t 
a  constant  source  of  light,  no  action  is  at  firt 
perceptible;  after  a  sliort  time,  however,  th 
action  becomes  visible,  and  gradually  increase 
until  a  constant  maximum  is  reached.  Exper 
merits  made  with  different  amounts  of  light  froi 
different  luminous  sources,  showed  tliat  tl 
times  which  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  tl,  • 
exposure  until  the  maximum  was  obtains 
varied  very  much,  according  to  circumstance 
In  one  case  the  maximum  action  was  reached  i 
fifteen  minutes,  in  others  after  an  exposure  • 
three  or  four  minutes.  The  first  action  was  i 
one  case  visible  after  six  minutes’  insolation, ;  1 

others  after  one  minute,  whilst  in  some  exper 
merits  a  considerable  action  was  observed  in  tl 
first  minute. 

“  The  condition  modifying  the  action  of  tl  i 
induction  which  we  first  examined,  was  tl 
action  of  the  mass  of  the  insolated  gas.  Fro 
various  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the  dur  ( 
tion  of  the  induction  increased  with  the  volun  1 
of  exposed  gas,  (by  constant  amounts  of  ligli .  I 
and  curves  have  been  drawn,  representing  t.  i 
increase  of  the  induction  for  the  various  voluiu  r 
of  gas  employed. 

“  We  next  examined  the  dependence  of  t 
duration  of  induction  upon  the  amount  of  lig 
to  which  a  constant  volume  of  gaswasexposr 
and  experiment  showed — 

“  1.  That  the  time  necessary  to  effect  thefii  ; 
action  of  the  photo-chemical  induction  decreat  i 
with  increase  of  light,  and  in  a  greater  ratio  tli  ■  i 
the  increase  of  light. 

“2.  That  the  time  which  elapses  until  t' 
maximum  is  attained  also  decreases  with 
crease  of  light,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio. 

“  3.  That  the  increase  of  the  induction  procee  i 
at  first  in  an  expanding  series,  attains  a  ma  ■ 
mum,  and  then  converges  when  the  true  ma  i 
mum  action  is  attained.  The  law  regulati,  : 
the  increase  of  the  induction  by  increase  : 
light,  we  have  rendered  visible  by  curves.  i 

“  The  results  of  these  experiments  sugges 
the  question,  Is  the  condition  of  increased  c<  i 
bining  power,  into  which  the  mixture  of  chloi  i 
and  hydrogen  passes  by  insolation,  permao'  .  I 
or  is  it  confined  to  the  time  during  which  ' !  1 

gas  is  exposed  to  light?  In  order  to  determ  > 
this  question,  the  sensitive  gas,  which  had  stcjl 
for  some  time  in  the  dark,  was  exposed  to 
constant  source  of  light,  and  the  time  no  1 
which  elapsed  before  the  maximum  action 
reached ;  the  apparatus  was  then  darkened  If 
one  minute,  and  then  again  insolated,  and  jj 
time  watched  until  the  maximum  action  "v  3 
again  observed.  These  observations  were  • 
peated  several  times,  each  period  of  darken  i? 
being  longer  than  the  preceding.  Thus  c|- 
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ted,  the  experiment  led  to  the  important 
elusion,  that  the  resistance  to  combination 
rcome  by  the  influence  of  the  light  is  soon 
ored  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
dark.  Curves  expressing  the  effect  jjroduced 
nduction  by  darkening,  and  by  exposure  to 
t,  have  been  drawn. 

We  have  explained  the  fact,  that  the  mixture 
hlorine  and  hydrogen  does  not  combine  in  the 
c,  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
stance  to  combination  which  is  overcome 
n  the  gaseous  mixture  is  exposed  to  light, 
resistance  to  combination  can  be  increased 
various  circumstances.  The  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  foreign  gas  in  the 
dard  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is 
cient  to  cause  the  resistance  to  be  increased 
very  great  extent.  An  excess  of  rmv  of 
:ogen  over  that  contained  in  the  normal  gas, 
ced  the  action  from  100  to  38. 

[n  these  experiments  we  have  to  do  with 
purest  form  of  the  so-called  catalytic  ac- 
3,  to  which  the  photo-chemical  phenomena 
flosely  related.  The  quantative  estimation 
le  relations  which  exist  in  the  phenomena 
)ntact,  between  the  mass  of  the  substance, 
time  and  other  modifying  conditions,  has 
IS  yet  been  possible,  owing  to  the  absence 
ny  case  in  which  these  relations  are  exhi- 
[  in  their  simplest  form.  Our  method  of  pho- 
lemical  measurement  points  out  a  direction 
h  promises  to  afford  interesting  results 
eriiing  these  quantative  relations ;  but  in 
communication  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
deration  of  these  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
influence  the  action  of  photo-chemical  in- 
on,  intending  on  a  future  occasion  to  enter 
fully  into  the  new  field  of  research 
ated. 

fhe  contact  action  of  foreign  gases  is  still 
strongly  seen  in  the  case  of  small  quanti- 
of  oxygen.  This  gas,  when  present  in 
tities  amounting  only  to  iJijTi  of  the  total 
l|ne  of  gas,  diminishes  the  action  from  100 
f,  whilst  tuotj  reduced  the  action  from  100 
3.  Excess  of  chlorine  acted  in  a  similar 
ler  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
is  gas  reducing  the  action  from  100  to  60'2, 
fi'om  100  to  41  "3.  On  examining  the 
.  of  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  induction  maximum,  we  found, 
nately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  indications 
f  instrument,  that  an  amount  of  of  this 
oes  not  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on 
fiction  of  the  induction.  Uninsolated  gas 
i(!bund  to  act  similarly  on  the  normal  mix- 
r  the  admission  of  tthjo  of  non-insolated 
s, educing  the  action  from  100  to  55.  Curves 
vbeen  drawn,  representing  the  relation  be¬ 
ar  the  action  and  the  amount  of  foreign 
f rity  introduced.  Several  series  of  experi- 
np  also  showed  that  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
dpydrogen,  which  was  so  nearly  pure  that 
ijeration  of  the  maximum  action  was  observ- 
lij  was  longer  in  attaining  the  maximum 
the  perfectly  pure  gas ;  hence  the  duration 
3  induction  serves  as  an  exact  measure  of 
jsenoe  of  all  foreign  gases  in  the  standard 
ire. 

n  explanation  of  the  laws  of  photo-chemi- 
duction  derived  from  the  above-mentioned 


I  experiments,  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
I  assumption  that  the  chlorine  or  the  hydrogen, 

!  or  both  gases,  undergo,  upon  exposure  to  light, 

'  a  change  similar  to  that  between  common  and 
ozonized  oxygen,  or  that  these  two  gases  can, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  invested  with 
active,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  with 
passive  properties.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
each  gas  must  undergo  this  peculiar  modifica¬ 
tion  when  separately  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light.  That  this  is  not  the  case  was  shown  by 
the  following  experiment: — The  two  gases 
were  separately  evolved,  and  each  led  through 
a  long  glass  tube,  in  which  they  could  be  sepa¬ 
rately  exposed  to  the  action  of  diffuse  and  direct 
sunlight.  After  this  exposure,  the  gases  passed 
through  a  connecting  tube  into  the  apparatus, 
in  which  a  constant  source  of  light  gave  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  induction.  Thus  alternately  inso- 
lating  and  darkening  the  separated  gases,  we 
observed  the  effect  on  the  gases  subsequently 
mixed  and  exposed  to  lamplight.  No  difference 
was  perceptible  in  the  duration  of  the  induction 
between  the  gases  previously  insolated  and 
those  evolved  in  the  dark.  Hence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  light  does  not  effect  a  perma¬ 
nent  modification,  either  of  the  chlorine  or  hy¬ 
drogen,  but  that  the  combination  produced  by 
the  light  must  depend  on  photo-chemical  action 
affecting  only  the  increasing  attractions  of  the 
chemically  active  molecules. 

“  All  the  curves  representing  the  increase  of 
the  induction  under  various  conditions  have  a 
common  form,  and  a  point  of  flexure  at  which 
the  maximum  increase  occurs.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  common  property  of  the 
curves  arises  from  the  general  mode  of  action  of 
affinity,  or  whether  the  light  plays  an  essential 
part,  we  have  made  experiments  upon  idio- 
chemical  induction,  t.  e.  action  in  which  pure 
chemical  attractions  alone  effect  the  alteration. 
For  this  purpose  we  employed  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  bromine  with  tartaric  acid,  which 
mixture,  when  left  to  itself  in  the  dark,  under¬ 
goes  decomposition,  hydrobromic  acid  being 
formed.  By  determining  the  amount  of  free 
bromine  contained  in  the  liquid  at  different 
times,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  rate  at 
which  the  decomposition  occurred.  Analysis 
showed  that  the  amount  of  hydrobromic  acid 
formed  was  not  the  same  in  equal  spaces  of 
time ;  and  curves  representing  this  increase 
were  found  to  have  the  form  obtained  for  the 
photo-chemical  induction.  Hence  the  cause  of 
this  maximum  increase  appears  not  to  lie  in  any 
peculiar  property  of  light,  but  rather  in  the 
mode  of  action  of  affinity  itself. 

“  One  of  the  many  interesting  applications  of 
the  laws  of  photo-chemical  induction  relates  to 
the  phenomena  of  photography.  As  an  instance 
of  this  application  we  cite  the  remarkable  obser¬ 
vations  of  Becquerrel,  which  induced  him  to  as¬ 
sume  the  existence  of  certain  rays  which  can 
continue,  but  not  commence,  chemical  action. 
In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  observed  by 
the  French  physicist,  we  do  not  need  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  light,  as  the 
facts  are  easily  explained  by  the  laws  of  photo¬ 
chemical  induction ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
these  relations,  which  we  have  examined  only 
in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  occur  in  a 
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slightly  modified  form  iu  other  photo-chemical 
processes. 

“  Having  determined  in  this  part  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation  the  most  important  phenomena  of 
photo-chemical  induction,  we  shall  in  the  next 
section  consider  the  laws  wliich  regulate  tlie 
chemical  action  of  light  after  the  induction  is 
completed." 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  following  is  a  complete  report  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Malone  on  the  subject  of  the 
stereoscope,  as  made  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society  on  the  7th 
ult.,  with  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  reply  : — 

Mr.  Malone. — I  made  a  few  remarks  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  repeat 
those  remarks,  supporting  them  by  additional  state¬ 
ments  of  facts.  A  few  weeks  since  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  Paris,  and  I  then  paid  a  special  visit  to  M. 
Ferrier,  and  also  to  MM.  Soulier  and  Clouzard,  these 
gentlemen  being  the  chief  makers  of  the  transparent 
slides  generally  on  sale  in  this  country.  Tliey  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  as  a  rule  they  placed  their  cameras 
wide  apart  in  taking  their  views,  and  quite  ignore  the 
proceeding  of  only  placing  the  lenses  the  distance  of 
the  two  eyes  apart.  In  a  weU  known  view  taken 
from  the  top  of  Notre  Dame,  their  cameras,  I  was 
assured,  were  placed  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of  the 
tower  admitted,  the  distance  being  about  15  metres, 
or  more  than  15  yards  English.  Again,  as  a  rule, 
the  pictures  of  MM.  Souher  and  Clouzard  are  taken 
BO  that  the  axes  of  the  cameras  converge  to  a  point 
at  about  the  middle  distance,  or  even  to  some  point 
beyond.  Thus  the  angle  is  not  a  great  one,  perhaps 
from  three  to  six  degrees,  varying  with  the  subject ; 
still  the  axes  converge.  Another  Jact  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  is  this : 
those  who  insist  upon  taking  pictures  with  the 
cameras  placed  only  the  distance  of  the  two  eyes 
apart,  do  not  understand  the  instrument  invented  by 
Professor  Wheatstone.  They  doubtless  understand 
some  use  of  their  own,  to  which  they  put  Professor 
Wheatstone’s  instrument,  but,  I  repeat  it.  they  quite 
misunderstand  the  object  of  his  invention.  How¬ 
ever,  apart  from  all  speculation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  if  you  take  a  picture  from  the 
tower  of  Notre.  Dame,  for  example,  with  the  len-es 
placed  apart  only  the  distance  of  the  two  eyes,  you 
do  not  get  that  solid  re  presentation, — that  model-like 
appearance,  if  you  will, — which  at  once  creates  sur- 
prise  and  pleasure,  in  the  beholder  of  pictures  taken 
from  widely  separated  points.  And  here  let  me  ob¬ 
serve,  that  those  who  take  views  of  a  near  object, 
with  cameras  side  by  side,  work  under  a  considerable 
angle  as  respects  that  object,  and  they  so  far  fulfil 
Professor  Wheatstone’s  law ;  but  if  they  retire  far 
back  from,  that  object  without  widening  the  cameras, 
they  lessen  the  angle  and  fall  into  error  they  were  at 
the  outset  free  from.  To  get  the  same  angle  you 
must  necessarily  widen  the  cameras.  Take  as  a  test- 
object  a  life-size  statue  placed  on  a  square  pedestal : 
if  you  do  not  separate  the  cameras  enough,  you  will, 
at  a  certain  distance,  get  distortion  of  the  base  in  a 
certain  direction ;  now  place  the  cameras  unduly 
apart,  and  you  will  find  distortion  in  the  converse 
direction:  the  true  perspective  representation  evi¬ 
dently  lies  somewhere  between.  Moreover,  if  you 
do  not  separate  widely,  when  at  a  distance  from  your 
object,  you  will  have  the  solid  appearance  shrunk  to 
a  bas-relief.  In  a  landscape  you  have  a  mixture  of 
objects ;  those  near  at  hand  will  be  viewed  under  a 
considerable  augle,  and  therefore  will  be  represented 
comparatively  solid,  though  the  cameras  are  near 
tf)gether,  but  then  distant  objects  will  be  perfectly 


flat.  The  amount  of  SLqjarntiou  and  uf  ruiiv('r..'(  t 
must  in  such  cases  be  a  matter  of  gr<  ut  jii(i;ni' 
and  that  is  the  opinion  of  I’rufessur  Win-, it, tone  J 
the  French  operators.  No  st  t  i  f  nil«  cun  be  c  i 
to  suit  all  cases  ;  all  will  deiiend  on  tin  object  ir  « 
picture  which  is  wanted  to  be  in  tlie  In  cdiu]  q 
as  to  true  solidity.  Vet  one  mb-  will  reitiuin  . 
alterable  :  wlu  never  your  chief  ol  jcct  i-  disiant,  (J 
the  f  reground  is  ui.impoitant,  you  uni-t  Hep,  « 
your  cameras  wider  and  widi-r  a-  the  ili-tiuici 
cn  ases,  or  fail  to  get  that  true  solidiiv  winch  a 
sure  a  majority  of  observers  will  pri/e.  A  vii-  q 
the  table  of  the  well  known  Egyptian  c,  bi.-alfi; 
appears  to  me  to  err  in  this  resju  ct.  Th'  re  s.  .i 
to  be  nothing  in  the  foreground  tn  forbid  a  • 
separation  of  the  cameras  :  had  there  In-en,  of  (:<  .« 
a  compromise  must  have  been  made.  To  asl  ir 
very  near  and  comparatively  very  distant  objec  it 
once  solid  and  free  from  distortion,  is  to  ask  f  o 
impossibility. 

Mr.  SiiADBOLT. — Perhaps  I  may  be  pemailii  o 
reply  to  l\Ir.  Malone,  who  jirofeased  to  state  fagtiit 
has  stated  opinions  and  called  them  facts.  I  jA. 
tain,  as  a  fact  logically  deduced  from  the  laws(  u 
science  of  ojitics,  that  if  you  move  the  camera 
tJung  more  than  the  distance  between  the  two  s, 
you  do  not  reproduce  nature.  .Many  say  thej  at 
to  produce  nature,  when,  in  fact,  they  want  t<  o- 
duce  something  else.  You  may  by  exagtrerati  of 
distance  produce  a  very  pretty  and  effective  pi-  •g, 
but  it  is  not  nature.  From  the  top  of  Notre  os 
in  Paris  the  distant  objects  do  not  present  them  ft 
to  the  eye  in  what  Air.  Alalone  calls  stere:  )io 
manner,  but  which  I  presume  he  means  solid  I 
understand  stereoscopic  pictures  to  represent  a  dd 
object  as  it  appears  in  nature,  but  very  distai  ib- 
jects  do  not  appear  solid, 

[The  reader  must  readily  observe  that  is 
not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a  s  !0- 
scopic  picture  is  a  representation  of  Natu  as 
seen  by  the  two  eyes  from  any  single  p(  of 
view:  still  the  result  is  inasmuch  it  i 

recalls  to  us  the  original  object  in  a  maniK  ree  i 
from  distortion.. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ON  LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  . 

By  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.I.A.  &c.  i 

“  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  obtair  ood 
photographs  of  our  satellite  appear  not  h  avo  | 
been  as  successful  as  could  be  desired,  n  can 
this  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  att'  .ant  ( 
difficulties  are  considered. 

“  The  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Crookes  the 
subject,  republished  in  the  last  two  num  sot 
the  London  Photographic  Journal,  giv  the 
details  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  has 
produced  perhaps  the  best  lunar  phot(  iphs 
extant.  This  communication  will  be 
confined  to  a  consideration  of  what  [  ha 
termed  the  instrumental  portion  of  the 
or,  in  other  words,  the  apparatus  (in  add  into 
that  required  for  ordinary  photograpli  f*ir 
obtaining  lunar  photographs,  \  _  J 

“Before  entering  upon  the  more  imitdiatsi 
subject  of  my  paper,  I  would  direct  the  altitioa, 
of  those  interested  in  the  science  of  photejaphj^ 
to  the  apparently  anomalous  fact,  as  expcpDced 
both  by  Mr,  Crookes  and  myself  in  our  spec- 
tive  telescopes,  that  the  actinic  focus  'fths 
lunar  rays)  is  longer  than  the  visual  R 
generally  understood  that  a  compoundjbjMt- 
glass  made  as  nearly  achromatic  as  jhsibp 
will  have  its  actinic  focus  shorter  tf^  ths 
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,ual,  and  there  has  been  some  discussion  on 
■ }  value  of  having  (or  not  having)  these  two 
i  brought  to  coincidence,  which  some  prac- 
al  persons  state  they  effect,  by  making  their 
ubinations  a  little  over-corrected  for  the 
lual  rays  or  colours.  I  have  carefully  exa- 
:  ned  some  of  these  combinations,  the  works 
first-rate  English  artists,  and  have  been 
rprised  to  find  them  exhibit  signs  of  under- 
i-rection  of  colour,  rather  than  of  over,  while 
ue  view  lenses  I  made  for  my  own  use,  and 
ill  balanced  in  colour  (visually),  show  no 
preciable  difference  between  these  foci. 

“  Theory  certainly  appears  to  indicate  a  slight 
jt  only  slight)  over- correction  for  colour  as 
]uired  to  make  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
incide.  Why  then  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
ookes’  and  my  own  experience  indicate  the 
ntrary  ?  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  errors 
iier  of  instruments  or  of  observation,  as  the 
lescope  is  a  far  more  delicate  test  than  an 
dinary  photographic  combination.  That  used 
Mr.  Crookes’  experiments  has,  I  believe,  a 
unich  object-glass  of  fine  performance  ;  and 
at  used  by  myself  is,  I  apprehend,  able  to 
inpete  with  it  in  quality,  and  much  larger 
size,  being  about  12t(j  inches  in  aperture  and 
>  feet  focus.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I 
certained  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  and  I 
ive  had  no  time  to  theorize  upon  them ;  but 
e  whole  matter  appears  well  worthy  of  the 
tention  of  those  interested  in  photographic 
fence. 

“  To  proceed  with  the  more  immediate  objects 
this  paper,  which  are,  to  contribute  such 
nts  as  seem  to  me  likely  to  prove  of  use  to 
lose  who  are  at  once  in  a  position  and  disposed 
»  practise  lunar  photography,  and  also  to  re- 
ove  an  impression  which,  I  fear,  Mr.  Crookes’ 
iper  is  in  some  measure  likely  to  produce, 
iz.  that  none  but  first-rate  instruments,  worked 
y  consummate  skill  or  experience,  can  be  made 
vailable.  I  would  also  first  state,  that  a  little 
xperience  will  probably  show  that  the  uncer- 
lin  and  unsteady  state  of  our  atmosphere 
ibat  great  drawback  to  ordinary  observation 
nth  telescopes  of  large  dimensions)  is  also  a 
ar  to  the  perfection  of  lunar  photography. 

“  The  thinnest  gossamer  cloud,  or  a  haze  of 
arely  visible  vapour  in  the  moon’s  region,  either 
f  them  little  interfering  with  an  observation, 
re  both  sadly  against  obtaining  a  good  photo- 
:raph ;  while  the  quivering  of  the  image,  caused 
fy  currents  of  air  of  different  densities  passing 
(letween  the  object  and  the  instrument,  and 
yhich  often  does  not  preclude  the  observer 
rom  obtaining  momentary  distinct  glances, 
mist  seriously  mar  the  sharpness  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  In  like  manner  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 
.hough  rustled  by  a  light  breeze,  can  be  dis- 
fnctly  seen  for  moments  by  the  eye,  when  to 
rhotograph  them  distinctly  (except  instanta- 
leously)  would  be  impracticable. 

“We  want,  not  one  or  a  dozen,  but  at  least  100 
lifferent  photographs  of  our  satellite,  so  as  to 
present  to  our  view  every  available  portion  of 
ts  surface  under  the  effects  of  (to  it)  a  rising  or 
Jetting  sun ;  and  it  is  only  by  seizing  on  the 
few  and  far-between  moments  of  highly  favour- 
sible  atmosphere  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain 
such  a  series,  sharply  defined,  at  least  in  this 


unfavourable  climate.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  no  one  who  possesses  the  required  appli¬ 
ances  should  be  unnecessarily  deterred  from 
the  pursuit  :  of  these  appliances  I  shall 
shortly  speak,  in  the  order  of  their  probable 
efficiency. 

“A  large  telescope,  either  refracting  or  reflect¬ 
ing,  equatorially  mounted,  and  moved  by  ade¬ 
quate  clockwork,  is,  though  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary,  certainly,  par  excellence,  the  thing  to  be 
desired ;  but  if  such  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
clockwork  once  adjusted  to  the  mean  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon  in  JR,  any  attempts  (by  hand) 
to  make  the  motion  of  the  telescope  more 
strictly  conform  to  that  of  the  moon  (in  that 
direction)  are  more  likely  to  be  injurious  than 
otherwise. 

“  The  mean  difference  for  24  hours  between  the 
moon’s  average  and  actual  motion  in  JR,  I  find, 
from  data  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  te 
be  under  2  minutes,  therefore  the  mean  differ¬ 
ence  for  4  seconds  of  time  (that  in  which  Mr. 
Crookes  took  his  negatives)  is  that  part  of  2 
minutes  which  4  seconds  bears  to  24  hours,  or 
say  of  a  second  of  time,  or  of  a  second  of 
arc.  To  express  this  difference  photographically, 
the  resulting  indistinctness  would  be  less  than 
that  due  to  the  shifting  of  xTJCTTjth  of  an  inch, 
in  an  image  of  the  moon  of  2  inches  diameter. 
So  far,  therefore,  it  would  be  as  useless  as 
unwise  to  interfere  with  the  movement  for 
following  the  moon  in  jR,  if  effected  by  good 
mechanism,  even  should  the  time  of  exposure 
be  ten-fold  that  of  4  seconds  ;  conversely,  should 
the  time  of  exposure  not  much  exceed  4  seconds, 
the  displacement  of  the  image,  owing  to  a  change 
of  declination  of  the  moon  (though  the  latter  be 
occasionally  ten  times  in  amount  that  of  JR),  will 
not  sensibly  affect  the  distinctness  of  an  image 
charged  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  with 
a  far  greater  amount  of  indistinctness  arising 
from  atmospheric  disturbance. 

“  There  are  intervals,  however,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  both  clear  and  also  in  that  state 
of  repose  which  admits  of  obtaining  results 
commensurate  with  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  best  instruments  ;  and  if  it  be  hereafter 
found  of  advantage  (a  matter  which  at  present 
seems  doubtful)  to  take  secondary  and  enlarged 
images  at  the  first  operation,  requiring  perhaps 
some  minutes’  exposure,  then  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  following  method,  in¬ 
stead  of  hand  work,  for  following  the  moon  in  her 
varying  declination. 

“  The  portion  of  the  apparatus  connected  with 
the  telescope  for  containing  the  dark  frame  to 
be  made  capable  of  sliding  by  a  small  quantity, 
and  acted  upon  by  a  screw  connected  with  a 
small  clock  movement ;  this  motion  to  be 
capable  both  of  adjustment  and  of  being  re¬ 
versed  :  the  value  of  the  common  divisions  of 
the  screw  once  ascertained,  would  afford  data 
for  forming  a  table,  from  which,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  required  cor¬ 
rection  for  the  differing  declination  N.  or  S.  of 
the  moon  could  be  applied. 

“With  such  an  addition  to  a  really  good 
equatorial,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  exposing 
a  sensitive  surface  for  minutes  with  all  the 
accuracy  desirable,  and  such  lengthened  ex¬ 
posure  will  no  doubt  be  required  where  negatives 
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of  6  to  8  inches  diameter  are  attempted.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  short  exposure,  say 
from  4  to  20  seconds  only  is  required,  and  where 
it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  both  Al  and  Dec. 
motions  “  in  hand”  by  the  usual  means  of  Hook’s- 
joints,  handles,  or  other  contrivances,  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  derived  from  clockwork  seems 
problematic. 

“  An  equatorial  mounting  is,  however,  by  no 
means  necessary  for  photographing  the  moon’s 
surface ;  and  where  the  time  of  exposure  does 
not  exceed  30  seconds,  the  apparatus  devised 
by  Lord  Rosse  seems  admirably  suited.  It  may 
be  shortly  described  thus : — On  a  flat  surface 
attached  to  the  telescope,  and  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  image,  is  attached  a  sliding  plate, 
the  slide  being  capable  of  adjustment  to  the 
direction  of  the  moon’s  path  at  the  time  of 
operating.  The  slide  is  actuated  by  a  screw 
moved  by  clockwork,  and  having  a  governor  or 
regulator  of  peculiar  construction  which  acts 
equally  well  in  all  positions  (this,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  is  necessary) ;  the  clockwork  being 
once  adjusted  requires  no  change,  but  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  slide  must  be  effected  by  trial  for 
the  moon’s  path  at  the  time  of  taking  the  photo¬ 
graph,  the  telescope  itself  remaining  firmly 
clamped.  This  apparatus  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  large  telescopes  not  equatorially  mounted, 
and  though  a  little  more  troublesome  in  the 
management,  as  requiring  constant  rectification 
of  the  slide  to  the  moon’s  path,  promises  to 
afford  the  means  of  taking  photographs  of  the 
moon  as  perfect  as  those  which  can  be  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  equatorial  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“This  communication  having  already  exceeded 
its  intended  length,  I  defer  to  another,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  details,  including  that  of 
obtaining  large  negatives  at  the  first  operation. 

“  The  few  negatives  I  have  as  yet  taken  are 
only  of  that  size  afforded  by  the  direct  image 
formed  by  the  object  glass,  viz.  2j\  inches 
nearly,  and  the  positive  prints  from  these  on  the 
table  do  not  exhibit  the  sharpness  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  :  that  portion  of  the  image  corresponding 
with  the  moon’s  bright  limb,  which  would  be 
most  affected  by  any  want  of  perfect  uniformity 
of  the  motions  of  the  telescope  and  moon  in  A.i, 
is  in  the  negatives  intensely  sharp,  even  where 
the  exposure  lasted  for  45  seconds,  thus  proving 
the  efficiency  of  the  clockwork  unassisted. 

“  The  actinic  force  varied  much  on  the  several 
nights  of  operating,  10  seconds  giving  a  full 
negative  in  some,  others  requiring  30  to  40 
seconds’  exposure.  The  wind  was  east,  the 
definition  middling,  and  consequenly  leaving  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  better  results  in  more 
favourable  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sen¬ 
sitizing  bath  was  new  and  of  fused  nitrate ;  the 
collodion,  “Thomas’s”;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  while  the  collodion  employed  gave  excellent 
negatives  with  good  half-tone,  of  day  objects, 
the  negatives  of  the  moon,  with  all  lengths  of 
exposure,  have  excess  of  light  and  shade,  thus 
indicating  a  greater  actinic  difi’erence  of  inten¬ 
sity  than  of  visual  in  the  dark  and  light  portions 
of  the  moon’s  surface,  and  suggesting  the 
necessity  of  using  a  peculiar  collodion  of  low 
intensity  for  obtaining  the  best  lunar  negatives.” 
— London  Photographic  Journal. 


SPECIFICATION  oF 

MR.  FOX  TALBOT’S  CALoTYPE  PATEN 
This  specification  relates  to  letters  pater 
“bearing  date  at  ^Vestnliu^ Icr  tli<-  Htl,  day 
Febrnary,  in  the  4th  year  (1841)  ff  tli<-  reign 
Her  present  most  exci-llent  .Maj-.-t v.”  Ah 
the  usual  announcement  ol  the  olj'  ct  of  t 
patent,  the  patentee  says,  “  I  do  hereby  d 
dare  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  tl 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  bo  perforim 
are  fully  described  and  ascertainerl,  in  ai 
by  the  following  statement  thereof,  that 
to  say  : — The  first  part  of  my  invention  is 
method  of  making  paper  extremely  sensitive 
the  rays  of  light.  For  this  purpose  I  select  tl 
best  writing  paper  having^a  smooth  surface,  ai 
a  close  and  even  texture. 

FIRST  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PAPER. 

“  I  dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallized  nitra' 
of  silver  in  6  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  I  wat 
one  side  of  the  paper  with  this  solution  with 
soft  camel-hair  brush,  and  place  a  mark  uj)f 
that  side  by  which  to  know  it  again.  1  dry  tl 
paper  cautiously  at  a  distant  fire,  or  else  I  lea\ 
it  to  dry  spontaneously.  All  this  jjrocess  is  bo 
done  in  the  evening  by  candle-light,  d’he  pap 
thus  far  prepared  may  be  called,  for  the  sake 
distinction,  ‘  iodised  paper.’  This  iodised  pap' 
is  scarcely  sensitive  to  light,  but  nevertheless 
should  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  or  some  dark  plac 
till  wanted  for  use.  It  does  not  spoil  by  keej 
ing  any  length  of  time,  provided  it  is  kept  in 
porfolio,  and  not  exposed  to  the  light. 

SECOND  PART  OF  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
THE  PAPER. 

“  This  second  part  is  best  deferred  until  tl 
paper  is  wanted  for  use  ;  when  that  time 
arrived,  I  take  a  sheet  of  the  iodised  paper  ar 
wash  it  with  a  liquid  prepared  in  the  followir, 
manner:  —  dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallizi 
nitrate  of  silver  in  2  ounces  of  distilled  wate 
To  this  solution  add  one-sixth  of  its  volume 
strong  acetic  acid  ;  let  this  mixture  be  called  . 
Dissolve  crystallized  gallic  acid  in  distilb 
water,  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve,  which  is 
very  small  quantity ;  let  this  solution  be  call* 
B.  When  you  wish  to  prepare  a  sheet  of  pap 
for  use,  mix  together  the  liquids  A  and  B, 
equal  volumes.  This  mixture  I  shall  call  1 
the  name  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Let  i 
more  be  mixed  than  is  intended  to  be  used  ; 
one  time,  because  the  mixture  will  not  ket 
good  for  a  long  period.  Then  take  a  sheet 
iodised  paper  and  wash  it  over  with  this  gall 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  soft  camel-hair  bru^ 
taking  care  to  wash  it  on  the  side  which  h 
been  previously  marked.  This  operation  shoe 
be  performed  by  candle-light.  Let  the  pap' 
rest  half  a  minute,  and  then  dip  it  into  wate; 
then  dry  it  lightly  with  blotting  paper,  ac 
lastly,  dry  it  cautiously  at  a  fire,  holding  it 
considerable  distance  therefrom.  When  dry,  tl 
paper  is  fit  for  use ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  use 
within  a  few  hours  after  its  preparation.  (Noi; 
— That  if  it  is  used  immediately,  the  last  dryic ; 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  paper  may  I 
used  moist.)  (Note  second — Instead  of  using 
solution  of  gallic  acid  for  the  liquid  B,  the  tin(| 
ture  of  galls,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  useij 
but  it  is  not  so  advisable.) 
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USB  OF  THE  PAPER. 

‘  he  paper  thus  prepared,  and  which  I  name 
I,  ;ype  paper,’  is  placed  in  a  camera  obscura 
i  to  receive  the  image’  formed  in  the  focus 
e  lens.  Of  course  the  paper  must  be 
( led  or  defended  from  the  light  during  the 

I  t  is  being  put  into  the  camera.  When  the 
[  a  is  properly  pointed  at  the  object,  this 
E 1  is  withdrawn,  or  a  pair  of  internal  folding 
•  are  opened,  so  as  to  expose  the  paper  for 

ception  of  the  image.  If  the  object  is  very 
2 or  the  time  employed  is  sufficiently  long, 
(dble  image  is  perceived  upon  the  paper 
e  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera.  But 
t  the  time  is  short,  or  the  objects  dim,  no 

I I  whatever  is  visible  upon  the  paper, 
i  appears  entirely  blank.  Nevertheless,  it 

i  messed  with  an  invisible  image  ;  and  I 
discovered  the  means  of  causing  this 

ip  to  become  visible.  This  is  performed  as 
(  s  : — I  take  some  gallo-nitrate  of  silver 
]ro(l  in  the  manner  before  directed,  and 

I  this  liquid  I  wash  the  paper  all  over  with 
)  camel  hair  brush ;  I  then  hold  it  before  a 
1 ;  tire,  and  in  a  short  time  (varying  from  a 

;conds  to  a  minute  or  two),  the  image  be- 
£0  appear  upon  the  paper.  Those  parts  of 
iper  upon  which  light  has  acted  the  most 
)jly  become  brown  or  black,  while  those 
t  on  which  light  has  not  acted  remain 
.  The  image  continues  to  strengthen  and 
’  more  and  more  visible  during  some  time, 
it  appears  strong  enough,  the  operation 

I I  be  terminated  and  the  picture  fixed. 

THE  FIXING  PROCESS. 

.  order  to  fix  the  picture  thus  obtained,  I 
t  ip  it  into  water,  I  then  partly  dry  it  with 
;ng  paper,  and  then  wash  it  with  a  solution 
:)mide  of  potassium,  containing  100  grains 
]  t  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  10  ounces  of  water; 
cture  is  then  washed  with  water,  and  then 
.  ;■  dried.  Instead  of  bromide  of  potassium 
:  ng  solution  of  common  salt  may  be  used, 
is  less  advisable.  The  picture  thus  ob- 
:1  will  have  its  lights  and  shades  reversed 
respect  to  the  natural  objects,  viz.,  the 
;  of  the  objects  are  represented  by  shades, 
ice  versa.  But  it  is  easy  from  this  picture 
:ain  another  which  shall  be  conformable  to 
e,  viz. : — in  which  the  lights  shall  be  re- 
mted  by  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades, 
only  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  take  a 
id  sheet  of  sensitive  calotype  paper,  and 
I  it  in  close  contact  with  the  first  upon 

ii  the  picture  has  been  formed,  a  board  is 
-eneath  them  and  a  sheet  of  glass  above, 

I  he  whole  is  pressed  into  close  contact  by 
':JS  ;  being  then  placed  in  sunshine  or  day- 

for  a  short  time,  an  image  or  copy  is 
id  upon  the  second  sheet  of  paper ;  this 
e  or  copy  is  often  invisible  at  first,  but  the 
e  may  be  made  to  appear  in  the  same  way 
has  been  already  stated ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
lend  that  the  copy  should  be  taken  on 
5^pe  paper,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  advise 
it  should  be  taken  on  common  photographic 
r.  This  paper  is  made  by  washing  good 
ng  paper  first  with  a  weak  solution  of 
non  salt,  and  next  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
iver.  Since  it  is  well  known,  having  been 
f  communicated  to  the  public  by  myself  in 


the  year  1839,  and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  invention,  I  need  not  describe  it  here 
more  particularly.  Although  it  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  obtain  a  copy  upon  this  paper 
than  upon  calotype  paper,  yet  the  tints  of  the 
copy  are  generally  more  harmonious  and  agree¬ 
able.  On  whatever  paper  the  copy  is  taken,  it 
should  be  fixed  in  the  way  already  described. 

“  After  a  calotype  picture  has  furnished  a  good 
many  copies  it  sometimes  grows  faint,  and  the 
subsequent  copie.s  are  inferior.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  means  of  a  process  which  revives 
the  strength  of  the  calotype  pictures.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  them  by 
candle-light  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
warm  them ;  this  causes  all  the  shades  of  the 
picture  to  darken  considerably,  while  the  white 
parts  are  unaffected.  After  this  the  picture  is 
of  course  to  be  fixed  a  second  time.  The  pic¬ 
ture  will  then  yield  a  second  series  of  copies, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  may  frequently  be 
made.  (Note — In  the  same  way  that  I  have 
just  explained  that  a  faded  calotype  picture  may 
be  revived  and  restored,  it  is  possible  to 
strengthen  and  revive  photographs  which  have 
been  made  on  other  descriptions  of  sensitive 
photographic  paper,  but  these  are  inferior  in 
beauty,  and  moreover  the  result  is  less  to  be 
depended  upon.  1  therefore  do  not  recommend 
them.l 

“  The  next  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  a 
mode  of  obtaining  positive  photographic  pic¬ 
tures,  i.  e.— photographs  in  which  the  lights  of 
the  objects  are  represented  by  lights,  and 
the  shades  by  shades.  I  have  already  described 
how  this  may  be  done  by  a  double  process,  but 
I  shall  now  describe  the  means  of  doing  it  by  a 
single  process.  I  take  a  sheet  of  sensitive 
calotype  paper,  and  expose  it  to  daylight  until 
I  perceive  a  slight  but  visible  discolouration  or 
browning  of  the  surface  ;  this  generally  occurs 
in  a  few  seconds.  I  then  dip  the  paper  into  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  the  same 
strength  as  before,  viz.,  500  grains  to  one  pint 
of  water.  This  immersion  apparently  removes 
the  visible  impression  caused  by  the  light  (never¬ 
theless  it  does  not  really  remove  it,  for  if  the 
paper  were  to  be  now  washed  with  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver,  it  would  speedily  blacken  all  over.) 
The  paper  when  taken  out  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  dipped  in  water,  and  then  lightly 
dried  with  blotting  paper :  it  is  then  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  pointed 
at  an  object.  After  five  or  ten  minutes  the 
paper  is  withdrawn,  and  washed  with  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  warmed  as  before  directed ; 
an  image  will  then  appear  of  a  positive  kind, 
namely, — representing  the  lights  of  the  object 
by  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades.  Engravings 
may  be  very  well  copied  in  the  same  way,  and 
positive  copies  of  them  obtained  at  once, 
reversed,  however,  from  right  to  left.  For 
this  purpose  a  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  taken 
and  held  in  daylight  to  darken  it  as  before-men¬ 
tioned,  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  should  be 
more  darkened  than  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  camera  obscura.  The  rest  of  the 
process  is  the  same.  The  engraving  and  the 
sensitive  paper  should  be  pressed  into  close 
contact  with  screws  or  otherwise,  and  placed  in 
the  sunshine,  which  generally  effects  the  copy 
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in  a  minute  or  two.  Tliis  copy,  if  it  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct,  must  be  rendered  visible  or 
strengthened  with  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  as 
before  described.  I  am  aware  that  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium  for  obtaining  positive  pho¬ 
tographs  has  been  recommended  by  others,  and 
I  do  not  claim  it  here  by  itself  as  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,  but  only  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  or  when  the  pictures 
obtained  are  rendered  visible  or  strengthened 
subsequently  to  their  first  formati:)n. 

“In  order  to  take  portraits  from  the  life,  I 
prefer  to  use  for  the  object  glass  of  the  camera 
a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  only  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 
The  person  whose  portrait  is  to  be  taken  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  head  may  be  as  steady  as 
possible,  and  the  camera  being  then  pointed  at 
it  an  image  is  received  on  the  sensitive  calotype 
paper.  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  process  in  the 
open  air,  under  a  serene  sky,  but  without  sun¬ 
shine  ;  the  image  is  generally  obtained  in  half- 
a-minute  or  a  minute.  If  sunshine  is  employed, 
a  sheet  of  blue  glass  should  be  used  as  a  screen 
to  defend  the  eyes  from  too  much  glare,  because 
this  glass  does  not  materially  weaken  the  power 
of  the  chemical  rays  to  aflbct  the  paper.  The 
portrait  thus  obtained  on  the  calotype  paper  is 
a  negative  one,  and  from  this  a  positive  copy 
may  be  obtained  in  the  way  already  described. 

I  claim,  first — The  employing  gallic  acid  or 
tincture  of  galls,  in  conjunction  with  a  solution 
of  silver,  to  render  paper  which  has  received  a 
previous  preparation,  more  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light. 

Secondly — The  making  visible  photographic 
images  upon  paper,  and  the  strengthening  such 
images  when  already  faintly  or  imperfectly 
visible,  by  washing  them  with  liquids  which  act 
upon  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  have  been 
previously  acted  upon  by  light. 

Thirdly — The  obtaining  portraits  from  the 
life  by  photographic  means  upon  paper. 

Fourthly — The  employing  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  some  other  soluble  bromide  for  fixing 
the  images  obtained.”  [Here  follow  some  pro¬ 
cesses  for  producing  images  on  metals,  but  these 
were  subsequently  disclaimed  as  being  more 
of  a  scientific  than  a  practical  nature]. 

“In  conclusion,”  the  patentee  observes,  “Ido 
not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  weights  and 
measure  of  the  substances  employed  in  those 
processes  which  I  have  mentioned,  since  they 
may  he  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  I 
have  mentioned  those  which  I  have  found  on 
the  whole  to  be  the  most  convenient.” 

Dated  “this  29th  day  of  July,  1841,”  and  en¬ 
rolled  the  7th  day  of  August,  in  the  same  year. 

The  above  has  been  carefully  transcribed  by 
ourselves  from  a  “  chancery  copy,”  and  may 
therefore  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  piece 
which  we  have  presumed  many  will  like  to 
possess,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  experiment 
or  of  discussion.  We  may  observe  that  although 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  at  the 
trial  (Talbot  v.  Delaroche),  to  set  aside  the  claims 
respecting  the  “calotype”  paper,  yet  the  jury 
decided  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  the  true  inventor 
of  the  entire  process  which  now  with  greater 
justice  than  ever  should  universally  bear  his 
name. 


SOLAR  rilKNOMl-N  \. 

“Light  was  analy  (mI  by  Sir  1  a''  N'-w  , 

and  by  that  gre  at  pliilo  u  iher  pr^  n  i  )u  o  I  t  ^ 
a  coni2)uuud  of  sevi.-ia  pdmar'i  co.  ui  i.  ^ 
analysis  was  elffcte  l  by  a  tri  .n,  ul  .i  pk?..  ,f 
flint  glass — a  pi  ism — and  alllioufj  i  ib  f  ,i  ^ 
familiar  enough  to  all,  it  becoii.C'  ih  fs-a  ,, 
refer  to  the  minute  points  of  lb'-  ■  jn- i  i  ( 
that  the  reasonings  of  v.iriou:-  f  ri:.  <■  -t .  j 
may  have  full  consideration.  If  a  s  iiall  y 
hole  is  made  in  the  window  shul  ter  "f  a  d  irk  I 
room,  am.  the  little  sun-beam  up  j 

stretched  sheet  of  jiaper  a  few  yur.L  from  g 
hole,  we  obtain  a  well-delined,  brighi,  round  t 
of  white  liglit.  d’liereare  sevi'ral  plans  byw  [j 
this  ray  may  bo  decomposeal :  if  wi-  mendv  j  g 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle  on  the  line  of  its  ] 
so  as  to  project  a  shadow  on  our  sci  '  on,  t 
shadow  wi  1  be  surrounded  by  fringes  of  ci,' 
if  we  fix  a  knite-edge  so  as  to  cut  one  sideo  a 
ray,  it  obeys  the  jiower  which  a  solid  in.i  $ 
known  to  jiossess  upon  attenuated  fluid  bo  ii  - 
it  is  bent,  as  by  an  attraction,  and  the  sjKjt  » 
partially  coloured  falls  lower  on  the  paper  a 
it  did.  Lord  Rrougham  has  been  inv>'stig.  g 
this  fact,  and  he  has  proved,  that  a  ray  one  »• 
flexed  cannot  be  again  bent  inward  until  i’ is 
been  deflexed;  and  that  a  ray  in  like  maiiii 
flexed,  must  be  again  inflexed,  before  it  wil  :• 
hibit  a  renewal  of  the  phenomenon  of  ben  j 
over  an  interposed  solid. 

“It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  coloi  )f  i 
natural  objects  are  due  to  the  decompf.siti  4  | 
the  white  ray,  dissimilar  surfaces  having  d  r-  i 
ent  powers  of  absorption  and  reflection,  and  i- 
sequently,  of  communicating  to  the  eyi  lo 
sensations  due  to  the  insulated  rays,  or  ir 
combinations. 

“The  prism,  however,  offers  the  easie.'i  id  i 
most  exact  mode  of  analysing  white  light  id 
if  this  triangular  glass  is  interposed  in  tli>  le 
of  the  ray',  instead  of  a  circular  white  s;  a 
long,  flame-like  image  is  obtained,  prese  \% 
the  most  beautiful  bands  of  colour  which  c  oe 
obtained  by  any  artifice.  The  glass  ha  e-  i 
fracted  the  pencil  of  light,  and  if  the  place '  tie  i 
white  spot  has  been  marked,  the  prismatl  ’C-  4 
trum  will  be  found  to  have  shifted  cousidei  y.  | 
The  ray  which  is  the  least  refracted,  aco*  :ig  i 
to  Newton,  is  the  red;  the  ray  which  i  he  I 
most  so,  the  violet.  The  order  of  these  co'  el  1 
bands  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  i  :o,  i 
and  violet;  and  the  Newtonian  law  is,  lat 
every  coloured  ray  has  a  given  degree  of  r  iQ- 
gibility, — that  a  given  degree  of  refrang  t.Y 
implies  a  definite  coloured  ray.. 

“  Modern  science  has,  however,  added  he 
seven  Newtonian  rays,— by  the  researc  ot 
Sir  John  Herschel  the  chromatic  scale  ha  len 
enlarged  to  nine.  If  the  spectrum  is  ex;  lel 
through  a  deep  cobalt  blue  glass,  a  bi 
crimson  band  is  detected  below  the  ordina;  M 
as  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  if  the  pri;  it''-' 
image  is  projected  upon  a  piece  of  tumeric  A 
a  lavender  gray  ray'  becomes  visible  beyoi  the 
most  refrangible  violet. 

“Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  pi  ary 
rays,  all  [many]  cultivators  of  optical  scieni  are 
disposed  to  reduce  them  to  three — red,  y  io''^t 
and  blue.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  show  '/hat 
these  colours  may  be  detected  in  every  ij'tol 
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th'  pectrum,  and  that  it  is  their  blending  only 
wl  h  produces  the  orange,  the  green,  and  the 
it. 


A.  closer  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
orism — ^^of  the  undecomposed  ray,  and  of  the 
ysed  result,  the  spectrum — tends  to  a  con- 
on  that  secondary  spectra  always  accom- 
^  the  prime  image,  as  the  secondary  rainbow 
iually  associated  with  the  primary  bow. 

The  point  of  greatest  illuminating  power  is 
le  mean  yellow  ray,  from  which,  in  either 
ction,  light  diminishes.  On  one  side  we 
3  green,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
( Dw  and  blue ;  then  indigo — the  blue  decli- 
into  blackness.  After  this,  the  red,  of  a 
rel’rangible  secondary  spectrum,  blends 
w  1  the  blue  to  form  violet,  and  the  slight  ad- 
m  ture  of  yellow  from  the  paper  on  which  the 
^e  is  cast,  gives  rise  to  the  lavender  gray. 
he  other  side,  the  yellow  blending  with  the 
re  produces  orange  :  and  the  red  combining 
w  1  the  blue  of  the  complementary  image, 
o(  isions  the  crimson  or  extreme  red  ray.  If  great 
c£!  is  taken  in  producing  a  prismatic  spectrum, 
ai  the  image  is  then  examined  by  means  of  a 
sr  11  telescope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  crossed  by 
onerous  black  lines.  These  are  called  the 
If  r  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  as  that  celebrated  op- 
ti  in  of  Munich  was  the  first  to  investigate 
d  n.  These  lines  are  nearly  six  hundred  in 
nnber ;  some  of  them  are  broad  and  decisive, 
hfers  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  grouped  to- 
ler  into  bands.  They  are  very  constant  in 
f  r  positions,  when  examined  under  the  same 
:( ditions,  but  they  are  altered  in  number  by 
7\  iations  in  the  media  through  which  the  light 
)iTieates.  These  dark  bands  have  been  ex- 
).  ned  on  various  suppositions,  all  of  which, 
ivever,  are  based  on  the  undulatory  hypo- 
1  sis ;  and  they  have  been  generally  thought 
( ifford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a  wave 
r  ie  of  progression.  Such  are  the  luminous 
)  nomena  of  the  analysed  beam  ;  the  calorific 
tuences  as  distinguished  from  them  must  now 
(examined. — Mr.  Robert  Hunt,in  the  Quarterly 
^liew.  No.  XXV. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES 
AT  MANCHESTER. 

VING  paid  several  very  pleasant  visits  to  this 
hibition,  it  is  with  no  wish  to  undervalue  the 
:ent  and  beauties  of  the  collection,  that  we 
:  induced  to  say  we  have  hitherto  returned 
jth  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  have  been  un- 
e  to  fix  our  attention  upon  specific  subjects  ; 
have  wandered  through  saloon  after  saloon, 
d  thence  round  the  galleries  above,  and  have 
:t  with  so  many  and  varied  distracting  objects, 
rt  a  quiet  study  of  any  master-piece  has  been 
ite  out  of  the  question,  and  we  still  long  for 
3  time  when  we  can  really  make  a  beginning 
d  follow  out,  as  closely  as  may  be,  the  design 
the  spirited  projectors.  It  will  hardly  come 
thin  the  province  of  this  Journal  to  give  any 
tailed  account  of  the  inestimable  treasures  of 
kinds  which  liberal  hands  have  soplenteously 
pplied  for  the  edification  of  our  Manchester 
ends,  and  the  numbers  to  whom  their  hospi- 
ity  will  doubtless  be  extended ;  a  mere  refer¬ 
ee  to  the  clever  articles  on  the  subject,  which 


all  branches  of  the  fourth  estate  are  teemin,? 
with,  shows  how  perseverance  and  assiduity 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  gallery 
of  art,  in  all  its  departments,  whether  from  the 
easel,  the  burin,  or  the  chisel — whether  they  be 
the  works  of  Venice,  Byzantium,  or  Limoges — 
whether  they  be  the  fragile  wares  of  the  in¬ 
genious  Chinese,  or  the  more  homely  products 
of  English  Ceramic  art — whether  they  be  the 
warriors’  armour,  or  the  peaceful  works  of  the 
goldsmith — a  gallery  of  these,  and  a  host  of 
other  things,  such  as  have  never  been  seen 
together  before.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange 
that  with  an  almost  unqualified  approval,  we 
should  have  to  couple  anything  like  positive 
regret,  but  we  think  we  are  not  alone  in  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  great  principle  suggested  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  of  a  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment,  has  apparently  been  ignored  with  respect 
to  the  department  with  which  we  are  chiefiy  con¬ 
cerned;  and  we  fear  Mr.  Delamotte  has  had  to 
work  with  tied  hands,  and  been  unable  to  carry 
out  what  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  idea  of 
the  rest  of  the  exhibition.  Where  are  the  early 
specimens  of  M.  Niepce  (from  Dr.  Brown,  of  the 
British  Museum,)  and  those  of  M.  Daguerre  ? 
Where  are  specimens  of  the  early  researches  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer  ?  the 
only  answer  is  that  of  echo,  merely  reiterating 
the  bootless  enquiry.  It  may  be  said  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  too  young  to  have  any  old  masters; 
granted :  but  remembering  the  length  of  art 
and  life’s  brevity,  we  look  forward  into  the  dim 
vistas  of  a  far  extending  futurity,  and  the 
thoughts  which  arise  should  certainly  awaken 
a  deep  interest  in  all  that  has  gone  by  in  the 
past  though  few  years  of  photographic  history. 
Our  extended  requirements  may  savour  of 
“the  unsuspected  source  of  enthusiasm,”  which 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  alluded  to,  but 
when  we  find  the  same  writer  paying  a  tribute 
of  praise,  and  saying  that  “  photography  is  the 
purveyor  of  a  knowledge  of  cheap,  prompt,  and 
correct  facts,”  we  think  we  are  not  at  all 
unreasonable  in  claiming  a  higher  place  in  the 
category  of  art  than  has  hitherto  been  allotted 
to  us.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  distinctness 
of  this  branch  of  the  collection  that  it  should 
be  divided  into  two  moieties,  it  could  surely 
have  been  contrived  that  it  might  all  have  been 
together  on  one  side  of  the  organ ;  as  things 
are  now,  few  persons  will  see  the  whole  of  it, 
and  a  just  comparison  is  next  to  impossible.  A 
similar  distribution  is  made  of  the  engravings. 
But  the  present  arrangements  are  defective  in 
another  and  important  point,  viz.,  that  the 
committee  have  allotted  to  some  six  hundred 
specimens  of  photographic  art,  a  bare  page  and 
a-half  of  a  catalogue  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pages.  We  trust  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  supplying  this  want,  for  until  then  we 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  such  a  critical 
survey  of  the  collection  as  may  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  our  thoughts  with  their  own 
on  the  subject.  2 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  noticing 
several  communications  which  arrived  late,  but 
we  purpose  inserting  them  in  our  next  number. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Andre  will  find  that  the  Talhotype  process  will 
give  black  lines,  if  sufficient  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  is 
applied  in  the  development.  The  nature  of  the 
paper  also  influences  the  resulting  tint. 

X. — Chloride  of  gold  is  a  salt  which  is  not  easily 
prepared  chemically  uniform.  We  make  a  point  of 
using  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 
to  destroy  any  nitric  acid  left  in  the  solution.  W^e 
dissolve  the  gold  in  a  flask  placed  obliquely  when 
heated,  and  perform  the  evaporatian  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  concentrating  until  the  mass  has  a  deep  blood- 
red  colour.  We  prefer  to  risk  the  deposition  of  a 
portion  of  metallic  gold  than  to  have  any  free  acid 
left  in  the  salt. 
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Just  Published.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re¬ 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  3  s.  2d. 

4  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calotjqie 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  new  Collodio-Albumen  Process,  and  for  Print¬ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthw.aite, 
author  of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Dlus- 
trated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthw'aite,  121,  122  and  123, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  WARE- 
X  HOUSE,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  41  x  31,  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  Larger  sizes  L'5  5s.,  A'9  9s., 
i£ll  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULTjER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 

W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  Gd.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 

Just  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  I'Hn  l  r  k.ua  ii 
WARLHOLsE. 

37,  MANCHKSTKR  ST.,  LIVKIiPOOi 

'OHN  ATKINSON  ke< q.s  th-'  I,, 

Stock  in  I'lngland  of  American  CASKS  in 
variety:  IMATTS  and  PRIvSERVERS  of  umq 
Patterns  and  Qualitv.  Dealers  will  find  it  v 
advantage  to  order  from  the  above  E -tul.li^bn. 


WTIOLES.VLE  PHOTOOR  tPII  K'.  DKPf 

DANIEL  M’MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON  h 

PO  R T  R  A I T  L  I.  N  ri  E  S ,  ( ’  A.U !■;  s 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photograjihic  Paper-,  Lr  r. 
and  every  article  used  in  Photograjthy,kept  in 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  apji’ie,  , 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

^ITRATE  OE  silver,  re-crysla)  i 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NlTl  iri’K.  .ii 
great  desideratum  to  the  Pliotographer  is  now  nv 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  Til 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-stns  t,  D  .d, 
who  are  i)repared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  tl  4. 
lowing  prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  38.  9d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  ,,  4s.  Od  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  c  ot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  1  to. 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  CHINA,  AFRICA,  INDIA,  .D 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  theefl  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  W^orkmanship. 
LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  De  ip. 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMEI  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  1  jla 
Screw- Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  'ly 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  froi  he 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  )  ole 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  tha'  lev 
can  be  best  supydied  with  every  requisite  at  (i  II- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Sterescopic  Depot  and  Ci  ‘a 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch  Sti'eet,  London. 


THE  PATENT  ENAMELLED  IRON  TABI  '5, 
FOR  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

C.  T.  MASTERMAN,  Manufacturer,  Lon 

PICTURES  taken  on  these  Tablet  ife 

superior  to  Daguerreotypes  in  appearan  nd 
finish,  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost.  Th(  sae 
manipulation  and  chemicals  employed  as  with  'S; 
they  require  no  cleaning  previous  to  being  use  No 
black  varnish  or  other  backing  is  required ;  th.  ire 
made  in  all  sizes,  from  2^  x  2  to  14  x  16  inche  ad 
they  may  be  safely  sent  by  post  without  furthe  ro- 
tecticn  than  an  ordinary  enveloj)e. 

The  Wholesale  Trade  supplied,  and  Ag(|ies 
appointed,  by  J.  A.  Hofmann  &  Co.,  15,  Gre.  la- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  at  all  the  principal  Photographic  Dep  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  NIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Charles 

*  Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Comlhna- 
i  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
1  ne  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
)  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id. ;  post, 
i  ,  2s.  6d. 

rice  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from  the 
I  /e  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 

’  'HOLES ALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
100,  MURRAYGATE,  DUNDEE. 
VALENTINE,  Importer  of  and  Dealer 
L  >  in  eveiy  Photographic  Requisite.  A  trial  of 
r  ".’s  superior  Iodized  Positive  Collodion  is  recom- 
r  ided ;  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping.  9d.  per 
i;  12s.  per  bottle. 

gent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
".jhic  Journal. 

Just  Published. 

[LAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
[  TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
t  ’ARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
}  ication,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

OSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

•  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
1  odions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
1  le  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
1  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
1  Amateur  Photographers. 

uring  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
eiated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
'intain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
1  ’acterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
1  sure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
1  .ufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
(:  tional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
t  ly  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
1  'ersaUy  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

'  lueing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
li  le ),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
1  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
G  ainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled, 
rice  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
ne  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
f ,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
I  y  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
1  it  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
'■i  e  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

^  uliarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
t  a  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon, 
or  the  eonvenienee  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
( jentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
ijt  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
eluding  bottle,  4s.  fid. 

J  NEGATIVE  COLLODION 

l^ms  attention  for  its  ccmstancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
uiuces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
i^lemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
.1  ering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
f  hing,  &.C.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  fid.  per  Ib.,  9d.  per  oz. 
his  C ollodion  retains  i  ts  sensiti  veu ess  from  a  m onth 
c  ix  weeks ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
I  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
i:yhich  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
(  RATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Roolion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
ntion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

BRADFORD  AND  HARROGATE, 

H.  C.  BOOTH,  Peoteietor. 
Neto  Views  ready  for  delivery  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

ITOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  and  Views  in  Stud¬ 
io  ley  Park,  Bolton  Abbey  (four  Views),  and  the 
choice  bits  in  Bolton  Woods ;  Belton  Castle,  and  the 
Waterfall  in  Wensleydale,  Ilkley;  the  Well’s  Hotel, 
Ben  Ryding ;  also  several  Views  in  Wharf  and  Airdale. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps. 
Is.  fid.  each,  or  12s.  per  doz.  Allowance  to  dealers. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Harrogate 
after  the  \Qth  day  of  June. 

PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 
HIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
negative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  bo 
obtained,  with  fuH  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
J.  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
Liverpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents ; — 
London:  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
Birmingham  :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s -hill. 
Bristol  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  CoUege-green. 
Norwich:  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M. Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion -street 

Halifax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  F. 
Perry,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

The  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
state  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
to  any  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  fid., 
stoppered  bottles  included. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

OTjEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

O  Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
derham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer," 
H.M  S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

C.  Fowler,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscojdc  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

OUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
O  Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
catalogue  of  photographic  APPA- 

RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  api)lica- 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

4  NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO- 
GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
4f  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  10 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
double  backs  for  paper  process ;  both  for  plates  18  by 
16;  handsome  printing  frame;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 


NEW  STEREOSCOPES! 

The  patent  portfolio  stereo¬ 
scope,  with  Cosmoramic  Lenses,  is  constructed 
to  contain  three  dozen  of  pictures,  rendering  it  at 
once  the  most  useful,  compact,  and  ornamental 
Stereoscope  extant.  THE  PATENT  POCKET 
STEREOSCOPE,  whilst  equalling  aU  others  in 
stereoscopic  effect  and  symmetry,  can  be  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  These  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best  Stereoscopes  yet  produced. 
To  be  had  at  aU  Photographic  Depots,  Photographers, 
and  Opticians. 

MORAN  AND  QUIN, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 
65a,  Poland-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London. 

*♦*  Superior  Photographic  Cases,  Frames,  Mats, 
Glasses,  (&c. 

94,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

J&  R.  MUDD  invite  attention  to  their 
•  Photographic  Establishment,  where  can  be 
had  the  various  Appai’atus,  Chemicals,  and  Papers 
used  in  Photography. 

Cameras  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  latest 
improvements.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
and  Negative  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  ready 
for  use.  Positive  Developing  Solution,  yielding  bril¬ 
liant  results. 

Plain  and  Albumenized  Papers  of  inany  kinds, 
selected  from  various  makers. 

Waxed  and  Iodized  Paper,  prepared  for  the  process 
adopted  by  J.  &  R.  Mudd  in  the  production  of  their 
pictures  lately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Carefully  prepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keep  ” 
several  weeks. 

Instructions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
Collodio-Albumen  Processes. 

Positive  Sun-Printing,  and  by  Development.  Every 
precaution  adopted  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 
proofs. 

Views  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Monuments, 
Machinery,  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c.. 
Photographed ;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
that  high  reputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  subject 
which  the  Advertisers  have  had  the  honour  to  gain. 

Paintings,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  &c., 
accurately  copied. 

J.  &  R.  Mudd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
Papers  and  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
in  the  Establishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 
only  those  materials  which,  from  experience,  they 
know  to  give  the  best  results. 

Full  instructions,  Gratis,  to  all  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  ls.,p  rpo  t  U,  v 

PRACTICAL  RHOTOCLAUIlV.on  Ul 

and  Paj)cr;  a  Manual  containiin'  limjo.  do 
tions  for  the  production  of  1‘ortraits  and  \ii  u- 
the  ugcMicy  of  Light,  including  the  i  nllodicin,  A1 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  l‘<>.iii..  ]>;, 
Processes;  to  whicli  is  udib  d  a  j)ai.‘cr  on  thi  m,  [i 
of  taking  Stercoscojiic  pi(!tun  ..  and  ab  o  our 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remeiiii  by  « 

A.  Long.  Published  by  Bijind  &  Lo.so,  I’liot  .  oai 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemi  t ,,  1.5  i,  1 
Street,  London. 


EASY  and  effective  METHOD  oi  COLO) 
ING  COLLODION  PICTLRES. 
jX/TR.  A.  IMADDISON,  Pliotogra|>liic  Art 

iVl  HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  reoii.t  of  2^. 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colonrin.' 
Collodion  and  Pa])er,  whereby  all  the  common  pt»w 
colours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring* 
the  plate;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  di -.id*  mt 
especially  for  scarlets;  any  depth  can  be  obtain*  d,  - 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniature-  on  It 


W  0 II  R  A  L  L  ’  S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNL 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES: 

In  4  oz.  bottles,  price  2s.  per  bottle.  Full  dirw  i  i 
sent  with  each  bottle. 

Proprietors, — BUTTERFIELD,  CL.\RKE  &  • 
YORK. 

The  inventor,  after  bestowing  < 
siderable  labour  in  the  improvement  of  ■ 
above,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Varnish  wl  , 
by  a  safe  and  easy  process,  transfers  the  colic  ) 
film  from  glass  on  to  paper,  backed  with  a  den-.e  1 
brilliant  black.  The  Proprietors  can  with  confid  e 
recommend  it  to  thenoticeof  every  Photographic  A  t 
To  Amateurs,  Alicroscopists,  and  for  Stereosc  c 
Pictures,  the  process  will  be  found  invaluable. 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  I’roprietors;  i 
of  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newf  ■ 
street,  London;  Duncan,  Flockhart&Co.,  Chem 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chei  .. 
Mosley-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  T  .- 
SEND,  Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Drug*:  4, 
Bristol;  Gr.attan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chen  4, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chei  t, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photogrf  ic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  an*  > 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photograite 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


PHOTOaRAPHY 


T. 

wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGEAPHTC  APPARATUS  MANUFACTl 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGlNh 
LONDON. 

fkTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  D0U1|U 
yj  FOLDING  CAMERA,withRackwork  adjust)^, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  fo'l  oi 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  il'O’I 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  applic  on. 
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zposttzve  coLLonDzoisr, 

9d.  Per  Oz.,  10s.  Per  Pouijd  of  20  Ozs. 

TE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
lucrhout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
rely,  than  incur  the  ti’ouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 
ity. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Wholesale  Agents  : — Messrs.  R.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

(H. NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 

Ehl  uun . .  •  •  I J  lewis,  Pembroke-place.  I  BIRMINGHAM  . .  E.  MANDER. 
ilLTENHAM.. Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE,  BIRKENHEAD  & i -n,  „  „„„ 

R.  JEFFREY.  ROCK  FERRY  . .  /  lxuin. 

NBURGH....Mrs.  LENNIE.  I 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 

II Aia IT s”pXp E R  ¥b r  positives. 


SI  Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo¬ 
graphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  pafier  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  be  used 
3r  plain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  sharp,  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
tine,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

ay  be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photographic  Materials.  Size  19  X  15,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

WHOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 

IE  CHAHBURN, 

)PTIGIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 


AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

ufactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
3rs,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

il  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
[.  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 


NEW  LIST  OF 

RICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

R  .  M  E  T  T  A  M  , 


30,  PRINCE’S 

STREET, 

SOHO  (Opposite 

St. 

Anne’s  Church),  LONDON, 

W. 

POLISHED  SHEET. 

crystal  sheet. 

BLACK. 

FLATTED  CROWN. 

PATENT 

PLATE. 
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In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  caU  particular  atten- 
to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
jiiaUed :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  colour 
le  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above 
'uary  1st,  1857. 


30T0GRAPHY. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad- 
s,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

IKAIFE’S  “SPRING  CAMERA 

.SHUTTERS.”  As  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
t  slide,  these  Shutters,  being  impenetrable  to  light, 
dy  dispense  with  the  taldng  on  and  off  the  cap  of 
lens  during  the  photographing  a  picture.  They 
not  affected  by  change  of  climate  or  photographic 
nicals;  they  can  be  fully  opened  and  closed  in 
itth  part  of  a  second,  with  only  the  slight  motion 
le  finger,  and  can  be  easily  adapted,  at  from  12s. 
ards,  to  Stereoscopic  and  all  ordinary  Cameras, 
imera  Back  with  Patent  Shutters  and  with  Twin 
e  Holders,  from  One  Guinea,  may  be  had  of  the 
at,  Mr.  J.  Bristed,  AVholesale  Photographic 
ot,  Greenwich,  where  also  maybe  had  Skaife’s 
:nt  Cabinet  Railway  Camera,  and  Prospectuses 
aining  full  particulars. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIYE  COLLODION. 

THIS  COLLODION  has  now  been  long 

i-  before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  lOs. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2j  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the 
maker. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTIIAEIA. 


Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  coiistrui-t<‘il,  tt 
in  spite  of  tlie  lieat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  icarp.  'I'he  underKiKin  ^ 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Fxiames,  Passepaktouti,  Li  •  , 
Cameeas,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Riiotogeaphy,  which  lie  doei-  not  l»uy  q 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  StuU  s; 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birijiin-  q 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Cou-odio?,-, 


lE^  E  IB 


LISTS 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEll, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


Gr.  K  B  E  B  R  Y  , 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPO(. 
LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  hie 


formuljB  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  int 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  bril  it 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atraospliere ;  9d.  pei  y.,  ! 

10s  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 

Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpa  t, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  iierfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  y  u 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.  i 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Gd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  fo  le  ij 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each.  J 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order,  | 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  reci’s  | 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  I 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


POLISHED 
FLATTED  CROWN. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLAI 

POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

PATENT  PLATE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 

On  taking  the  p  re 
upon  the  coloured  s 
(especially  prepar  or 
the  purpose),  nob:  og 
is  required,  and  th  ne 
of  the  picture  is  gi|’l) 
improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roots  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 
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Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  an  ke 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufactm’e  of  which|iey 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 

WAREHOUSES- 


-28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GKEENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  hi*  Ole, 
16,  Canning  Place,  Custom-House,  Liverpool. — June  1, 1867. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

IfAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
'L  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
:  de  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Boss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
.je,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
il  ir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
dir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
:j  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
■rner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper. 
Vine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
llodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
•es,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  v/orks  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
icesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
mges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulfs  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
'respondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


E.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &o.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAILEE  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEBIICALS. 


IN  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

I  Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

'  CAMEEAS,  foldmg  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction, 
j  Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

!  GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

I  Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 

COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 

I  PLATE  CLEANEES— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 

A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  Px4PEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  BOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
lonials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
illierto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
le  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
'ottles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Bed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W, 
'?HOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

WRYSTAL  VARNIStl. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pio- 
^  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
le  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 


Hypo  COLOUPTNG  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 
and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 


CYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  .secured  with  a  Bed  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
EICHAED  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  PaU  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
Ind  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Gd.  each,  through  Messrs. 
3DWAEDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BAECLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,  16,  Canning  Place. 
London:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
Iancer,  43,  Cros.s-street ;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row  . 
Oubi.in:  j.  Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood 
is ,  Princes-sti-eet,  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket. 
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WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  rHOTOGPAPlliC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

RJEFP''REY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operatorsin general, 
■with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Piice  Lists  sent  to  anj’  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  ^£5  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsdeu’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

28  &  29,  Summer  Ro'w,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Pi’eservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Ajipa- 
ratus  connected  -with  Photogi’aphy. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

S''le  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Binning  ham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


/'tITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPPIIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality.  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Od.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  IG.  Lord  Street,  Literpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preseiwers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  iiatronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  JJ 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Auticles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  wuth  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage, 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor. 

The  new  list  L  now  ready,  may  be 

had  free  on  application,  or  by  post.  Id. 

The  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de¬ 
sired,  may  now  he  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for  Is. 

LANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpassed  in 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
&c.,  in  8  oz.  bottles,  No.  I,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
essential  to  every  operator,  Is.,  Is.  Cd.,  and  2s.  each. 


IMl’ltOVEI)  S  rEBLO^OOI’If '  wi  j, 

BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN  I’REI'AREij  ! 
I’lAl'l 


T  ATKINSON,  117,  ^lanoln  st.  r  Stro 
fj  •  LI  VERl*OOL,  has  now  pLifi  ru-d  a  (  A.MK) 


suitable  for  every  jmrpose  where  Pnq)iiri  J  ('ollodi 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  cotitrivarice  ; 
mechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  jxirtalile  a 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  I..-  used  w 
one  or  two  lenses. 


THE  COLEODIO-ALBUMEN  I'lhn'ESS 

pOLLODlO-.VLBUMEN  PL\'J'ES  rea. 

AZ  sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Len  o-.,,  and  evi- 
ai’ticle  required  in  Photography,  may  Ipo  obtained 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121,  122,  &  123,  Newgi, 
Street,  London.  An  IllustraUsl  Catalogue  sent 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


REDUCTION  IN  IMHCE  OF  1‘HOTOGRAPHl 
APPARATUS. 

'^HE  FIFTH  IMMTION  of  Hounk 

-L  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photograph 
Apparatus  and  IMaterials,  with  revised  listofprici 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  rece  ipt  of  ti 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Profession 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  the 
business  card. 

I21, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  price  2 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  0 
A  PATENT  ENAMELLED  PLATES;  with  Ii 
proved  I’rocesses  for  Gilding  and  Silvering  the  Pi 
tures  by  the  Electrotype  I’rocess.  By  Charles  ' 
AIasterman,  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent  Tal 
lets,  130,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST 

^  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  PIIOTOGRAPTIIC DEPO. 
10,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 
N.B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


IP  RAN  CIS’S  SILVER  METER,  fortryin 

X'  the  strength  of  silver  solutions ;  no  Photograph* 
should  be  without  this  valuable  instrument.  Pri* 
in  case,  3s.  6d.,  post  free,  4s.  6d.  101,  Great  Russ* 
Street,  London.  Also, 

FRANCIS’S  IMPROVED  SELF-TE. 
LING  FOCIMETER,  for  testing  Lenses.  Price  5 
to  be  had  of  aU  dealers. 


FRANCIS’S  PORTABLE  and  convenienl 
TENTS;  Enlarging  CAMERAS,  Improve] 
Printing  FRAMES,  CAMERA  STANDS ;  aU  sort 
of  first-rate  Cameras,  both  portable  and  substantia* 
Changing  Boxes,  Drying  Boxes,  the  best  Stereoscopii 
Camera  in  use.  Binocular  Cameras,  Burnishers  fc| 
glazing  proofs,  complete  Sets  of  Apparatus  fitted  o 
wheels  or  as  knapsacks,  ChemicM  Cases  fitted  fol 
excursions,  &c.,  water-tight  Baths.  Francis’s  perfec 
Camera  for  landscapes  and  portraits,  the  best  in  usd 
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LEICESTER. 

IHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
J  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
c  don,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

5  nufactuking  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
iio,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 
gent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
g  )hic  J ournal. _ _ _ 

ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

1  'R.  JOHN  SPENCER,  7,  Gold  Hawk 
J  -  Terrace,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  will  be 
1:  py  to  supply  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER,  pre- 
p  id  with  great  care  and  of  uniform  quality,  full 
s  X  17  inches,  10s.  per  quire.  Extra  Albu- 
r  ized  Ditto  for  Stereoscopic  Subjects,  Ids.  per 
()  'e.  The  Trade  Supplied.  Orders  from  the 
cjutry  must  he  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 

[london  Agents,  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  S.  Ware,  63, 
I  ,h  Holborn.  _ 

PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

HIS  extremely  sensitive,  photographic  pre- 

iparation  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
ative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
lined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
erpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
jONDon:  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
liRMiNGHAM :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
Ieistol:  Mr.  R.  C.  Cutf,  Chemist,  CoUege-green. 
loRwicH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion ‘Street 

Ialifax;  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

’repared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
I  iRY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

the  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
s  te  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
s  iny  climate.  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  06.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
'i  opered  bottles  included. 

iHOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
5  Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
I  ints  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
)  iphic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
'jiture,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
Iged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
-  made. 

POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
mared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
wr  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
•xed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Un gummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
f  mounting  Proofs. 

1  MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
t  d  sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
.  on,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
&c. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
id  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
atues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
iloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
rench  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
ermany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
^Isiss 

PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
oudon. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d..  Stamped  4d., 
PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  j.  j.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT  FOR  THE 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS  and  AMA¬ 
TEURS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
for  R.  Db  Lacy’s  New  Price  List,  post  free. 

R.  DE  LACY,  12,  Sans  SWeet,  Sunderland. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready.  Sensitive  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  fid.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

ARTHUR  MADDISON’S  NEW  POSI- 

TIVE  COLLODION,  pronounced  by  the  first 
Operators  to  be  the  finest  Preparation  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  is  very  quick,  retains  all  its  properties, 
and  ready  for  use,  for  any  time.  Price  15s.  for  20  ozs. 

N,B. — A  method  of  using  it,  for  obtaining  fine 
intense  negatives,  given  to  purchasers. 

Mr.  A.  M.  has  just  discovered  a  new  solution  for 
coating  Positives,  either  Plate  or  Paper — requires  no 
varnishing — by  using  which  the  powder  colours  can 
be  evenly  and  quickly  worked  on,  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy.  Sold  in  Is.  and  4s.  fid.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London;  and  of  Mr.  A.  Maddiso^, 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  all  letters  should  be  sent. 

JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED  ! 


Fine  positive  collodion  of  great 

sensibility,  beautiful  half-tones,  and  brilliant 
blacks  and  whites,  can  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  Maddison’s 
formula,  for  which  he  charges  One  Shilling.  He  will 
warrant  Collodion  made  by  his  formula  to  keep  good 
when  iodized  for  any  period,  and  will  take  a  portrait 
in  two  seconds  (without  sunlight),  after  having  been 
iodized  twelve  months  ;  this  will  be  foi",nd  very 
simple  to  make,  and  'is  all  that  is  ■wanted  to  take 
children  and  moving  objects. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographer.  Huntingdon. 


LANCASHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE. 
37,  MAECHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

T  ATKIN  SON,  Importer  of  American, 
•  French,  and  German  Photographic  requisites. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  visit  the  above  Establish¬ 
ment,  where  every  article  is  kept  in  Quantity.  No 
Price  List  kept.  Every  enquiry  will  be  answered. 

ATKINSON’S  POSITIVE  COLLODION,  which 
is  travelling  all  over  the  kingdom.  Its  superior 
quality  is  now  fully  established,  producing  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  day.  May  be  had 
as  simple  Collodion,  with  the  requisite  sensitive  Solu¬ 
tion,  wholesale  and  retail.  If  in  small  quantities  9d. 
per  oz.  A  liberal  allowance  to  large  dealers.  Full 
directions  sent  with  it  for  Bath  and  developing  Solu¬ 
tion.  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  equal  to  any  yet 
offered,  same  price.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  Post 
Office  Order  or  other  remittance  immediately  atten¬ 
ded  to. 
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CHEMICAIiS,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT 

HORNE  4  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISIIMEN! 

lai,  123,  d  123.  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  pi-actice  of  Photograpliy  may  he  obtained  in  this  Establishment ;  , 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTHAVAITE’S  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  cui’ves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemi 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stp. 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  lung 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  woi’kmauship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE:' 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately, 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  15s.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heat 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  Od.  each. 

BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  2s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  4s.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  depi 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  3s.  6d.  per  quire,  11^  in.  by  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post.  Is. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  3s.  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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It  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
>f  London,  held  on  the  4th  instant,  Sir  W. 
'fewton  announced  that  Mrs.  Archer’s  claims 
lad,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  been  laid  before 
liord  Palmerston,  for  his  consideration.  Sir  W. 
J^ewton  upon  learning  this  took  occasion  to 
iddress. himself  to  Mr.  Hay  ter,  of  the  Treasury, 
A'ho  is  necessarily  in  constant  communication 
vith  Lord  Palmerston,  and  who  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  accelerating  any  steps  that  may  be 
'aken  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Hayter  states 
that  a  note  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  seeing 
low  far  the  royal  bounty  fund  may  be  made 
ivailable,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  is  in  his  power, 
le  will  inform  Sir  W.  Newton  of  any  further 
settlement.  As  this  step  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
implied  the  offer  of  a  grant  only,  and  not  an 
mnuity — which  was  desired,  Sir  W.  Newton  has 
igain  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Hayter,  and  there 
i.he  matter  rests  for  the  present.  We  do  trust 
that  means  will  be  found  to  accede  without 
delay  to  the  latter  request.  And  now  may  we 
beg  of  oui  readers  to  peruse  with  attention 
that  part  of  this  number  headed,  “  Origin  of 
the  Collodion  Process.”  They  will  there  find  a 
narrative,  which,  for  its  simple  dignity,  evident 
truthfulness,  and  modesty  withal,  may  serve  as 
a  model  to  all  inventors  who  intend  to  become 
their  own  historians.  It  stamps  Mr.  Archer  as 
one  extraordinarily  great  in  word  and  deed,  in 
head  and  heart.  A  mere  passing  donation  will 
not  satisfy  the  justice  of  this  case.  We  advise 
that  pressure  from  all  quarters  be  applied  till  an 
annuity  has  been  obtained. 

The  paper  upon  “Albumen  on  Collodion,”  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  is,  through  his  kindness,  first 
published  in  this  Journal.  It  was  read  4it  the 
London  Society’s  meeting  of  the  4th  instant,  and 
was  received  with  decided  marks  of  approbation. 
The  filtering  tube  was  shown  to  act  with  won¬ 
derful  rapidity,  even  when  a  very  viscid  fluid 
was  employed.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our  readers 
'will  favour  us  with  the  result  of  their  trials  of 
the  process.  We  can  answer  for  the  great 
sharpness  of  definition  of  which  it  permits. 

Mr.  Hardwich’s  investigations  on  the  effect 
produced  by  the  addition  of  certain  organic 
substances  to  a  standard  collodion,  are  of  the 
I  highest  practical  importance.  Photographers 
can  now  modify  their  collodion  at  all  times  to 
I  suit  the  varying  nature  of  the  objects  they  may 
I  wish^  to  depict;  or  to  meet  the  ever  changing 
i  conditions  of  our  too-variable  climate. 

While  speaking  of  collodion,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  subject  of  “  cbrrimated  films  ” 
demands  further  investigation.  The  collodion 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Crookes  was  found  to  be  re¬ 
markably  goodjjn  this  particular.  Mr.  Williams, 


the  manufacturer,  stated  his  belief  that  using  the 
mixed  acids  at  a  temperature  of  about  160°  Fahr. 
was  important.  The  use  of  paper  is  also  said  to 
be  preferable.  The  sort  of  iodide  employed,  too, 
does  influence  the  result, — temperature  alone 
not  causing  the  discrepancies  observed.  Will 
those  who  have  the  leisure  be  good  enough  to 
experiment  upon  the  above  points? 

Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  has  concluded 
the  important  and  interesting  course  of  lectures 
alluded  to  in  our  last  number.  The  new  matter 
and  illustrations  brought  forw^ard  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  learned  auditory  to  whose 
critical  judgment  he  appealed.  The  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  accepting  these 
lectures,  has  done  a  great  service  to  art.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  artists  and  manufacturers  will  at 
once  avail  themselves  of  the  suggestions  and 
experiments  regarding  materials  and  their 
durability,  now  so  distinctly  offered  them. 
Patrons  and  purchasers  of  works  of  art  should 
insist  that  modern  artists  desist  from  the 
suicidal  practice  of  using  pigments  (for  example), 
which  modern  science,  in  supplying,  warns  us 
are  inferior  in  durability  to  those  employed  by’" 
the  ancients.  In  the  discourse  on  photo-gal- 
vanography  and  photo-lithography,  Professor 
Frankland  stated  his  belief,  that  the  chromic  acid 
of  the  bichromate  of  potash  yields  oxygen  to  the 
gelatine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  from  it  a 
a  resinous  body,  which,  naturally',  would  resist  the 
action  of  water  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  and  Herr  Pretsch’s 
processes.  This  resin,  formed  wherever  the 
light  has  acted,  would,  in  Poitevin’s  photo-litho¬ 
graphic  process  have  an  affinity  for  the  printer’s 
ink, — damp  gelatine  having  none  :  thus  we  can 
readily  understand  the  rafo'omZe  of  those  processes. 

It  is  our  intention  to  lay  before  our  readers  on 
a  future  occasion,  the  chief  points  of  Professor 
Frankland’s  discourse  on  the  “  Atmospheric, 
Photal,  and  other  influences  concerned  in  the 
deterioration  and  destruction  of  works  of  art.” 

We  have  received  from  the  St.  Helen’s  Glass 
Works  specimens  of  glass  manufactured  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  wish,  as  expressed  in  our  last  number. 
We  there  omitted  to  observe  what  may  not  be 
known  to  the  non-chemical  reader,  namely,  that 
the  so-called  de-colorising  of  glass  really  effects, 
as  far  as  oxide  of  iron  is  concerned,  only  a 
change  from  a  blue  to  a  yellow  tint. 

Albuminised  glass  is  with  us  a  great  favorite ; 
in  sharpness  of  definition  and  vigour  of  effect 
we  hold  it  to  be  superior  to  collodion,  as  hitherto 
manipulated.  We  believe  its  sensibility  has 
been  underrated.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure 
that  we  to-day  give,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Charles  Chevalier,  of  Paris,  the  process  of 
M.  E.  Bacot,  who,  in  the  presence  of  M,  Arthur 
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Chevalier,  obtained,  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
seconds,  with  a  half-plate  apparatus,  a  negative 
of  the  Fontaine  Cuvier,  at  Paris. 

We  welcome  all  intelligence  respecting  the 
formation  or  consolidation  of  societies  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  advancement  of  photography  in  all 
quar  ters  of  the  globe.  The  Joiirnuloi  the  Bombay 
Society,  has  already  furnished  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  past  numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  to¬ 
day  we  give  some  further  instructive  extracts. 

The  Belfast  Photographic  Society  held  a 
meeting  on  the  14th  ultimo,  when  a  series 
of  rules  for  its  government  were  adopted. 
To  come  nearer  home,  we  announce  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chorlton 
Photographic  Association  was  advertised  to  be 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Committee  Room, 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Chorlton  -  upon -Medlock. 
Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  being  the  president, 
and  T.  Draffin,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  further  progress  of  our  provincial  and 
continental  brethren,  not  excluding  by  these 
designations  the  Sister  Isle. 


Protection  of  Photographs  by  Encaustic 
Paste.* — M.  Belloc  in  his  treatise  remarks  on  the 
beauty  which  the  positive  print  possesses  while 
immei’sed  in  water,  and  which,  as  is  well  known, 
it  loses  considerably  on  drying.  Varnishing, 
hot-pressing,  and  glazing  by  rollers  are  resorted 
to  to  restore  the  lost  lustre  and  transparency, 
but  varnish  is  generally  too  glittering  in  its 
result,  and  mechanical  means  are  not  always  at 
hand.  The  encaustic  of  M.  Clausel  is,  therefore, 
recommended  as  a  substance  which  at  once 
agreeably  restores  beauty  to  the  proof,  and  aids 
in  its  preservation.  It  has  been  tried  for 
several  years,  and  prints  coated  with  it  have 
remained  unchanged,  while  others  in  the  same 
portfolio  not  so  coated,  have  become  spotted  or 
sensibly  faded.  The  encaustic  is  composed  of 
Ceylon  elemi  dissolved  in  the  best  oil  of  laven¬ 
der,  and  added  to  pure  white  wax  also  softened 
by  oil  of  lavender,  the  addition  of  some  oil  of 
cloves  completes  the  mixture.  The  proportions 
are  not  easily  given,  they  are  such  as  to  yield  a 
consistency  resembling  that  of  a  firm  pomade, 
which  can  yet  easily  be  sjn'ead  upon  a  paper 
surface,  by  means  of  the  finger.  It  must  be  as 
firm  as  the  manipulation  during  its  use  admits 
of.  Although  the  materials  are  costly,  the 
expense  for  each  proof  does  not  exceed  a  half¬ 
penny.  To  apply  it,  the  proof  must  be  mounted 
on  cardboard,  or  if  for  an  album  strained  while 
damp.  When  dry  and  tense,  take  the  encaustic 
upon  the  finger,  and  spread  it  equally,  so  as  just 
to  cover  the  paper,  and  leave  it  to  set  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature.  Then 
rub  the  surface  with  a  folded  up  pad  of  woollen, 
(merino  stuff  answers  best) ;  leave  it  for  a  short 
time  to  further  set  or  harden;  and  again  rub 
it.  Finally,  in  a  few  moments,  when  more  har¬ 
dened,  finish  the  polishing  with  a  fresh  piece  of 
merino,  moved  briskly,  in  order  to  get  a  uniform 
gloss.  ,  A  little  extra  pressure  will  remove  any 
smears  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  the  paste. — Les  Quatres  Branches  de  la  Pho- 
tographe,  par  a  Belloc.  Paris. 

*  The  fine  pictures  of  M.M.  Bisson  are  now  sent  out  covered 
with  an  encaustic  of  ihs  above  nature. 


LONDON  I'llOTOOItAI'IIIO  SociKTY. 

At  the  ordinaiy  im  i-ting  -.f  thi-  8(.(  i<  ly,  he 
on  the  4th  instant,  Sir  W.  .1.  Nh  wti.n,  vicil 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  ;iiui  after  tin.-  ubu  i 
jtrelimiiiiiry  business,  cunmiunii  nl-;d  to  tl  i 
society  an  account  <jf  hi^  o.i  i  ti'-ns  on  heli;i , 
of  Mrs.  Archer,  :is  ntirrated  in  our  ftd  iri  -i,. 

Mr.  lL\itl>\viCH  then  road  a  j)aj)or  upon  tlij 
influence  of  certain  organic  substanei  s.  wliic 
may,  with  advantage,  be  addod  lo  a  pure  coif 
dion.  Various  “extractive  limit- r^"  might  b 
used,  but  he  preferred  the  suhstaneo  calk* 
glyc3nThizine.  This  substano-  dissolved  i 
alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  about  live  grain, 
to  the  ounce,  furnished  photograph-  rs  with  ' 
solution  which  would  enable  them  to  <jhtaii 
intense  negatives  from  a  collodion  that,  in  it' 
pure  condition,  yielded  only  pale,  fcebh*  picture* 
Its  good  effects  would  be  especially  seen  i 
the  copying  of  prints.  Three  or  four  drops  c 
the  solution  should  be  added  to  each  cnirice  ( 
collodion  shortly  before  using  it.  For  portrait 
two  drops  might  suffice.  In  dull  weather  it 
effect  is  not  so  marked,  and  therefore  more  ina 
be  used  without  giving  rise  lo  har.sh  result* 
The  glycyrrhizine  solution  keejis  for  som 
months,  and  probabl}'  may  be  used  in  the  bati 
instead  of  in  the  collodion.  iMr.  Hardwic 
'  prefers  iodide  of  cadmium  for  iodizing  the  colle 
I  dion  on  account  of  its  greater  stabiliiy.  Col 
[  lodion  so  iodized  was  used  in  the  ext)criintDii 
I  with  glycyn  hizine.  In  answer  to  a  cpiestio 
from  i\lr.  Williams,  he  observed  that  he  could,  a 
!  present,  add  but  very  little  to  tiie  account  < 
j  the  mode  of  preparation  of  gl3'cyrrhizirii 
!  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  larger  works  o 
I  chemistry. 

]\Ir.  Crookes  next  read  his  paj)er  on  “  TL 
!  Albumen  Process  on  Collodion,"  which  will  I 
I  found  in  another  page  in  full, 
j  IMr.  Wii.LiAM.s  attributed  the  absence  of  ret ' 

I  culation  in  his  collodion,  to  which  IMr.  Crooke 
had  referred,  to  the  fact  of  his  employing 
high  temperature,  about  1G0°  Fahrenheit,  durin 
the  immersion  of  the  paper  in  the  mixed  acid  , 
He  would  gladly  contribute  to  the  society  an 
further  information  respecting  the  collodion  wit 
which  Mr.  Crookes’s  experiments  had  been  pei 
formed. 

Mr.  SiiADBOET  made  some  commendator 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Crookes’s  );aper,  and  trace 
the  history  of  the  processes  in  winch  doubi 
films  are  used. 

Mr.  Malone,  while  expressing  his  satisfactie- 
at  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  establi 
the  double  film  processes,  doubted  if  the  simp 
albumen  film  had  been  sufficiently  tested  again 
its  competing  rivals.  Fie  wished  a  compete 
tribunal  could  be  had  to  direct  attention  to  tl 
best  proved  processes  extant. 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  consequence  of  a  reraar 
made  by  Mr.  Malone,  maintained  the  accurac 
of  a  statement  of  his  regarding  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
instantaneous  process ; 

Upon  which,  Mr.  Malone  admitted  that  bj 
spoke  from  memory  only,  but  observed  that  tl] 
exact  details  of  the  process  alluded  to  hadnevi, 
been  published.  Mr.  Malone,  in  conclusioil 
promised  to  try  and  recover  his  notes  of  th: 
process^  as  it  was  still  of  interest. 
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\Ir.  Rejlander  gave  a  verbal  explanation  of 
ne  of  tiio  means  used  in  obtaining  the  line 
nposition  pieture  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
t  Treasures  collection  at  Manchester,  and 
,s  warmly  applauded. 

After  some  lurther  conversation,  the  meeting 
luinated. 


50MBAY  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

E  have  received  the  journal  of  this  society 
•  the  year  1856.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
botype  process,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Buckle, 
s  been  most  successfully  employed  in  India,  by 
ptain  Biggs.  “  His  productions — large  views 
the  Ruins  of  Beejapoor,  18  by  15  inches,  and 
pies  of  inscriptions  placed  for  exhibition  by 
‘  3  local  government — carried  off  the  palm. 

ptain  Biggs  uses  plain  aramonio-nitrate  paper 
)  •  his  positives,  and  gives  the  final  glaze  by 
-  bishin g  the  face  of  the  picture  first  laid  on  a 
ite  of  glass,  with  a  very  smooth  agate  or  cor- 
lian  burnisher.  This  process  not  only  gives 
e  rich  gloss  so  much  admired  by  some  in 
.  mminised  paper,  but  serves  to  bring  out 
eminently  the  fine  half-tones  and  delicate 
tails  of  a  picture  without  any  risk  of  yellow- 
^  the  whites,  so  liable  to  occur  in  albumiuised 
per.” 

Mr.  Crawford’s  wax  paper  views  exhibited  at 
e  Bombay  Photographic  Exhibition,  were  en- 
ely  successful,  and  quite  free  from  the  granular 
.  pearance  often  complained  of. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  col- 
’  lion  in  India,  W.  B.  W.  writes  that,  at  the 
I  tter  end  of  1854,  he  got  out  direct  from  London, 

;  me  twenty  ounces  of  collodion  which  was  sent 
thout  iodising  solution.  This  collodion  after 
ing  put  aside  as  worthless,  was  tried  in  the 
miner  of  1856,  with  iodising  solution  after- 
ai'ds  sent  from  England.  It  acted  well  and 
tter  than  some  which  was  warranted  to  be 
resh  and  genuine.”  The  collodion  was  in 
m-ounce  bottles  packed  in  tins  filled  with 
wdust,  and  was  at  the  time  of  trial,  about  two 
sars  old.  It  was  kept  in  a  common  deal  box 
ith  other  bottles,  and  was  carried  about  at 
irious  times  in  tents,  and  on  journeys  amount- 
g  to  above  a  thousand  miles. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

By  feed.  SCOTT  ARCHER. 

The  process  with  collodion  was  originally  given 
^  me  in  the  March  number  of  the  Chemist,  1851 ; 
id  I  had  in  a  previous  communication  to  the 
lime  journal  made  known  the  great  power  of 
jyrogallic  acid  as  a  developing  agent. 

’  “Since  their  introduction,  photography  has 
>;ade  most  rapid  strides  towards  perfection, 
furious  improvements  have  been  suggested  in 
s  manipulation,  all  tending  towards  the  ulti- 
late  perfection  of  the  process. 

“It  will  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer- 
iice  to  the  various  experiments  which  led  me 
h  adopt  collodion  as  a  medium,  so  well  adapted 
)r  receiving  the  chemical  agents  necessary  in 
lis  beautiful  art. 

“In  my  first  account  of  the  collodion  process, 
alluded  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  i 
aper,  and  described  them  as  being  too  great  | 


ever  to  be  overcome,  on  account  of  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  its  texture  and  other  defects. 

“My  first  attempts  with  collodion  were  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  surface  of  paper,  by 
spreading  over  one  side  a  thick  solution  of 
collodion. 

“  These  essays  were  not  successful,  for,  after 
the  necessary  washing,  &c.,  in  the  process,  the 
collodion  film  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  of  any  use. 

“However,  previous  to  and  during  the  progress 
of  these  experiments,  I  was  trying  various  other 
substances  as  media,  for  holding  the  chemical 
agents — zyloidin,  other  modifications  of  starch, 
extremely  fine  paper  pulp,  tanno  gelatine  solu¬ 
tions,  and  several  combinations  of  albumen. 
Each  had  its  turn,  and  it  was  only  after  innu¬ 
merable  experiments  in  various  ways  that  I 
decided  on  collodion  as  being  the  best,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  available  substitute  for 
paper.  Its  exceeding  ease  of  manipulation,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  pictures  obtained  with  it, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  sees  them, 
and  justifies  me  in  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  its 
value  and  practical  importance. 

“With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  collodion 
as  the  foundation  of  the  process,  I  must  say  a 
few  words. 

“Collodion,  there  is  no  doubt,  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  photographers,  but  who  first 
actually  suggested  its  use,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  any  precision  ;  since  however 
its  value  as  a  photographic  agent  has  been 
known  and  appreciated,  many  claimants  have 
come  forward  anxious  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
merit  of  its  first  introduction. 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  those 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  photography,  anxious 
to  improve  the  then  known  processes  or  invent 
others,  would  very  soon  have  collodion  brought 
under  their  notice,  proceed  to  test  its  capabilities 
as  a  photographic  agent,  and  possibly  endeavour 
to  work  out  a  process  by  which  it  could  be  made 
available  in  the  art. 

“  It  is  indeed  obvious,  from  a  consideration  of 
its  remarkable  qualities,  that  it  could  not  long 
escape  their  observation,  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  also  that  it  would  be  likely  to  attract 
simultaneously  the  attention  of  many  parties 
who  were  labouring  in  the  same  field  of  re¬ 
search. 

“  It  is  evident  that,  in  deciding  a  question  of 
this  kind,  the  first  published  account  must  take 
precedence  of  any  other  kind  of  proof,  and  it  is 
due  to  M.  Gustavus  le  Gray,  a  gentleman  whose 
great  services  in  other  branches  of  the  art  of 
photography  are  well  known,  and  are  held  in 
high  regard,  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  an  account  of  collodion  as  a  photographic 
agent.  I  allude  to  his  pamphlet  published  in 
1850,  wherein  he  mentions  collodion  and  its 
possible  use.  His  first  application  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  as  an  encollage  for  paper.  After¬ 
wards  he  used  it  on  glass,  and  gave  in  his 
memoir  a  short  account  of  his  researches,  but 
no  manipulation  in  detail  was  made  known, 
such  as  would  entitle  it  be  called  a  photographic 
process  ;  and  from  the  wording  of  his  published 
notice,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  merely  an 
extract  from  his  note  book  of  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  ;  as  such  it  attracted  little  attention  at 
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the  time ;  still  M.  le  Gray  must  be  considered 
the  first  party  who,  by  publication,  made  known 
his  researches  on  the  subject,  and  although  this  | 
notice  did  not  lead  to  its  piactical  use,  it  estab¬ 
lishes  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  first  to 
suggest  its  value  in  photography. 

“About  the  month  of  June,  1849,  I  began  to 
turn  my  attention  to  collodion  as  a  substitute 
for  paper,  with  the  hope  that  by  its  means  a 
surer  and  more  delicate  medium  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  work  upon  than  paper  was  ever  likely 
to  be, 

“  I  tried  numberless  experiments  with  it,  and 
varied  the  mode  of  using  collodion,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  at  a  practicable  and  sure  method 
of  working  it. 

“  These  experiments  were  carried  on  until  the 
month  of  March,  1851,  when  I  published  in  the 
Chemist  a  short  account  of  my  experience  in  the 
matter  ;  giving  a  process  in  detail, —  the  mode 
of  preparing  collodion  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  silver — the  proper  strength  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath — the  best  proportion  of  pyrogallic 
acid  for  developing  the  latent  picture,  with  the 
manner  of  fixing  the  picture  produced ;  in  fact, 
giving  the  whole  of  the  process  in  detail. 

“It  will  therefore  be  evident,  that  although  M. 
le  Gray  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  lirst  to 
make  known  this  valuable  photographic  agent, 
still  as  he  did  not,  at  the  time  of  his  publication, 
produce  it  as  a  process  with  the  necessar}’^ 
details  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  his  claim  must  in  consequence  be  limited, 
and  cannot  in  justice  interfere  with  the  merit  of 
another  party,  who  from  his  own  experience, 
made  known  a  process  with  collodion,  and  that 
without  any  assistance  from,  or  reference  to,  the 
labours  of  others  in  the  same  field  of  research.” 

THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  ON  COLLODION. 

By  William  Crookes. 

Although  I  intend  to  give  a  description  of  one 
particular  process  which  I  have  now  employed 
for  nearly  six  months,  and  in  which  I  have  met 
Avith  far  more  uniform  and  certain  success  than 
in  any  of  the  other  dry  processes  on  glass,  yet 
the  photographic  and  chemical  manipulations 
which  will  have  to  be  described,  and  the  neAv 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  I  shall  bring  before 
your  notice,  will  be  found  useful  in  many  of  the 
operations  of  photography,  especially  in  the 
numerous  methods  of  preserving  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  collodion  plates,  which  are  now  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention.  I  am  also  the  more  induced 
to  address  you  this  evening  as  it  is  the  last 
meeting  for  some  months,  and  although  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  photographers  will  give  up 
any  process  in  which  they  have  acquired  dex¬ 
terity  and  a  moderate  hope  of  success,  for  one, 
Avhich,  coming  so  late  in  the  season,  leaves 
them  very  little  time  for  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  facility  to  ensure  good  results  ;  yet  I  still 
hope  that  they  may  find  a  few  of  the  hints  herein 
contained  useful  in  the  approaching  vacation, 
whilst  possibly  some  photographer,  not  yet 
Avedded  to  any  particular  process,  may  be 
te  opted  to  follow  my  instructions  more  closely. 

I  have  called  it  the  albumen  process  on  collo¬ 
dion,  because,  whilst  I  started  originally  Avith 
Taupenot’s  process,  taught  me  by  its  excellent 
popularize!,  Mr.  Acklaud,  I  have  gone  on  sim- 


I)lifying  and,  as  I  fancy,  improving,  uiiiiiti| 
distinctive  features  of  the  migiiial  method  aij 
lost,  and  it  becomes  little  more  than  the  u 
albumen  process. 

Instead  of  employing  the  cnilodion  film  as 
photographic  agent,  and  perhinning  a  douh 
system  of  iodizing,  exciting,  and  wa.-hiiig, 
consider  the  collodion  as  merely  a  me<  li,'irii( 
agent,  affording,  on  its  newly-funned  and  dt 
cate  surface,  an  infinitely  juirer  support  for  tl 
albtnuen  film  than  the  musi  serupuloub  | 
cleaned  glass. 

A  })lentiful  supply  of  Avater  is  indisjx  nsahle 
nearly  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  whe 
this  is  not  ready  laid  on,  a  coveniemt  snhstitu 
may  be  made  by  placing  a  two-gallun  stn, 
bottle  near  the  operating  bench,  and  standii 
on  a  shelf  a  little  distance  above  tin-  woikii 
IcA’cl ;  into  the  mouth  a  cork  is  loosely  fittt 
having  two  glass  tubes  going  through  it,  o 
passing  to  the  bottom  and  projecting  a  ft 
inches  through  the  cork  to  allow  of  a  jdece 
vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  being  sli[)ped  ov 
the  end,  and  the  other  merely  passing  throu; 
the  cork  to  allow  of  the  ingress  of  air.  To  t 
other  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  a  tap  witL 
rather  narrow  orifice  (J  inch)  is  attached,  wlii 
may  be  either  fixed  immoveably  to  a  support 
the  proper  height,  or  be  made  capable  of  mo  i 
ing  to  different  parts  of  the  bench  ;  by  applyi 
the  mouth  to  the  tap,  and  sucking  the  air  o  i 

of  the  long  tube,  the  water  in  the  bottle  will  ij 

draAvn  over  the  bend,  and  the  arrangemf  ^ 
then  being  that  of  a  siphon,  the  water  will  ^ 
ready  to  flow  from  the  tap  so  long  as  any 
mains  in  the  bottle.  Underneath  tlie  tap  th(  h 
should  be  a  sink,  or  a  large  dish  Avith  a  pail  a  • 
siphon  tube  under  it,  and  in  this  the  levelli  ♦ 
stand  must  be  placed.  As  the  developtm 
takes  some  hours,  I  have  a  stand  Avhich  adn' 
of  several  plates  being  placed  side  by  side; 
consists  of  tAvo  parallel  rods  of  brass,  18  incl 
long,  and  5  apart,  live  points  projecting  r  a 
Avards  from  one  of  the  rods,  and  five  pairs  >' 

points  (about  2^  inches  apart!  projecting  fr  4 

the  other  rod  :  the  tips  of  these  points  must  ^ 
in  the  same  plane  ;  the  Avhole  is  bound  togetl  I 
by  suitable  frame-Avork,  and  supported  on  lev  { 
ling  screAvs  as  usual.  i 

For  pouring  on  the  collodion  I  prefer  one  ! 
the  tall,  narroAv  bottles  usually  employed  ^ 
such  a  purpose ;  but  for  the  albumen  mixtu  y 
OAving  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  avoiding  ;  l 
bubbles  and  froth,  and  of  getting  them  off 
plate  when  once  they  have  accidentally  flo’.  ■ 
on  Avith  the  liquid,  an  ordinary  bottle  is 
applicable.  I  have  devised  a  little  glass 
strument  Avhich  answers  the  purpose  n  * 
admirably,  and  as  it  filters  the  solution  <  i  ' 
time  of  using,  the  froth  and  dust  or  floa 
specks  are  entirely  got  rid  of  at  the  same  ti. . 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  as  at  g,  i;  ip 
the  bottom  a  piece  of  fine  damp  sponge  (/<  3 
pressed,  completely  filling  up  the  bore  of  e 
tube  for  about  f  of  an  inch  of  its  length,  1 
sufficiently  tight  to  act  as  a  filter  for  all  floal|?  i 
particles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  e 
liquid  to  pass  through  tolerably  freely. 

Any  solution  poured  into  the  mouth  (g)  of  e 
instrument  will  at  once  flow  through  the  spo  e 
(Ji)  until  it  has  attained  the  same  level  in  eh  i 
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in  using,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  pour 
mihQ  end  and  to  return  the  solution  through 
by  this  means  it  will  be  filtered  each  time. 


This  simple  and  inexpensive  piece  of  appa- 
tus,  which  any  instrument-maker  or  glass- 
ower  can  supply  at  a  few  hours  notice,  will  be 
imd  invaluable  in  almost  every  photogiaphic 
ocess  on  glass.  The  sponge  has  this  great  ad- 
intage  over  all  other  kinds  of  filters,  that  thick 
utinous  liquids,  e.  g.  honey,  albumen,  gelatine, 
etagelatine,  or  the  various  preservative  syrups, 
)W  through  it  with  the  utmost  readiness,  whilst 
the  same  time,  dust,  air-bubbles,  or  froth, 
td  dried  particles  floating  in  the  liquid  are 
fectually  kept  back.  By  a  very  slight  modifi- 
.tion  in  the  form,  stoppers  might  be  ground 
to  it,  and  then  it  could  be  used  lor  collodion. 
I  have  also  contrived  a  very  convenient  box 
r  storing  the  sensitive  plates,  which  keeps 
lem  perfectly  light  tight  even  in  the  sun,  and 
.  the  same  time  is  less  bulky  than  the  ordinary 
ooden  ones.  It  is  made  of  tin  plate,  the  cover 
iding  tight  over  the  top,  and  more  than  half- 
ay  down  the  sides  ;  light  is  further  prevented 
om  access  by  means  of  an  outward  jacket  of 
n,  which  is  soldered  to  the  box  a  little  below 
le  centre.  The  cover  thus  slides  between  the 
ise  and  jacket,  and  renders  injury  to  the  plates 
om  the  entrance  of  light  an  absolute  im- 
jssibility. 

Before  these  boxes  are  used,  they  should  be 
ell  scrubbed,  especially  in  the  corners,  with 
)ap  and  hot  water,  then  well  rinsed  with  water, 
Qd  afterwards  with  pure  alcohol,  and  allowed 
)  dry  spontaneously ;  a  cover  of  blotting-paper 
eing  put  over  the  mouth  while  drying  to  keep 
ut  dust. 

The  collodion  employed  should  be  very  thin 
ud  fluid,  and  the  film  should  be  of  that  short, 
owdery  character  which  is  obtained  by  employ- 
jig  hot  acids  in  making  the  pyroxiline  ;  it  should 
jot  set  in  ridges  or  network  recticulations  on 
|.ie  surface,  but  ought  to  be  as  smooth  and  clear 
[s  glass  :  provided  these  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
matters  little  what  collodion  be  used,  old  or 
ew,  iodized  or  uniodized  ;  the  latter  is  what  I 
sually  employ,  diluting  it  first  with  the  proper 
uantity  of  alcohol. 

The  same  precautions  against  floating  specks 
r  the  collodion,  or  dried  particles  round  the 
eck  of  the  bottle,  must  be  taken  as  in  the  case 
f  the  moist  collodion  process.* 

*  I  have  obtained  good  results  with  almost  every  collodion 
•ied,  but  there  is  one  which  for  this  process  is  so  pre-eminently 
iiperior  to  any  other,  that  to  pass  it  over  unmentioned  would  be 
nfair  both  to  my  audience  and  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  Hopkin 
■ud  Williams. 


The  albumen  mixture  is  made  in  the  following 
manner  : — Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs, 
carefully  separated  from  the  yolk  and  white 
stringy  particles,  and  put  them  in  a  bottle  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  about  double  the  quantity  ;  now 
add  to  each  ounce  of  albumen  about  two  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  put  in  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  well  washed  coarse  sand  or  bits  of  broken 
glass,  and  closing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with 
the  thumb,  shake  the  whole  violently  for  a 
minute  or  two.  In  about  half  an  hour  strain 
through  muslin,  then  filter  through  a  funnel 
which  has  a  piece  of  fine  damp  sponge  pressed 
loosely  into  the  neck,  and  add  one  or  two  pieces 
of  camphor  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Next  prepare  some  of  Maxwell  Lyte’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  metagelatine  in  the  following  way  : — 
Place  half  an  ounce  of  fine  white  isinglass  in  a 
clean  Florence  flask,  and  dissolve  it  in  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water ;  hasten  solution  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  dissolved, 
boil  it  violently  with  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  for  a 
minute ;  then  add  a  mixture  of  20  minims  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  1  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and 
boil  again  violently  for  five  minutes  ;  allow  it 
to  cool,  and  then  boil  it  a  third  time  for  five 
minutes,  and  repeat  the  boiling  and  cooling 
until  it  no  longer  sets  on  cooling  (it  will  proba¬ 
bly  require  this  to  be  r  epeated  about  tAvice  after 
adding  the  acid).  During  the  last  time  it  is 
being  heated,  add  to  it  precipitated  carbonate 
of  baryta  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized, 
which  will  be  known  by  all  effervescence 
ceasing  (the  quantity  required  will  be  rather 
less  than  80  grains  of  the  pure  carbonate). 
Now  add  water  to  make  up  the  bulk  to  4  ounces, 
strain  through  muslin,  and  when  tolerably  cool, 
add  about  J  a  drachm  of  albumen  prepared  as 
above ;  shake  up  well  and  heat  once  more  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  the  albumen  in  coagulat¬ 
ing  will  be  found  to  have  carried  down  Avith  it 
the  whole  of  the  finely  divided  floating  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  the  liquid  will  now  filter  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity  through  filtering 
paper. 

To  prepare  the  iodized  albumen  solution,  take 

Prepared  albumen .  1  fluid  ounce 

Solution  of  metagelatine  ...  1  „  „ 

Distilled  water .  2  „  „ 

Iodide  of  calcium . 12  grains. 

Mix  these  together  and  filter  through  blotting 
paper  until  quite  clear,  and  then  preserve  in  a 
-weM-corlced  bottle  with  a  few  grains  of  camphor, 
until  required  for  use.  It  will  keep  good,  in  a 
cool  place,  for  tAvo  months  at  least,  and  in  all 
probability  much  longer. 

I  have  taken  excellent  and  clean  pictures 
when  the  plates  of  glass  were  actually  dirty, 
being  covered  with  smeary-finger  marks  ;  and 
althoixgh  I  do  not  think  I  have  traced  many 
stains  to  this  cause,  yet  as  no  true  photographer 
Avould  ever  knowingly  employ  dirty  glasses, 
I  need  hardly  say,  clean  them  thoroughly. 
Each  experimentalist  has  a  way  of  his  OAvn  by 
which  the  plates  are  supposed  to  become 
cleaner  than  by  any  other  method ;  I  would 
not  recommend  any  alteration  to  be  made,  as 
really  less  care  is  necessary  than  for  the  collo¬ 
dion  process.  Plates  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  this  process  may  require  to  be 
soaked  for  a  fcAV  hours  in  a  dish  or  paii  cou- 
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taining  a  strong  solution  of  common  soda, 
before  the  hardened  albumen  is  loosened  sulG- 
ciently  to  come  off.  If  it  be  very  refractory, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  a  hard  nail-brush, 
which  will  always  be  found  irresistible. 

After  the  glass  plate  has  been  cleaned,  it 
must  be  coated  with  collodion  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  then,  after  allowing  it  to  set  for  a 
second  or  two  longer  than  the  ordinary  time, 
laid  face  upwards  in  a  flat  dish  of  water  (not 
necessarily  distilled). 

When  it  has  remained  there  a  minute  at  least, 
and  as  much  longer  as  convenient,  it  is  to  be 
taken  out,  held  sloping  under  the  tap,  and  have 
a  thin  stream  of  water  flow  gently  over  the 
face,  in  order  to  wash  away  any  slight  greasiness 
from  alcohol  still  remaining  on  the  surface,  and 
also  to  remove  anything  which  might  have 
settled  on  the  surface  whilst  in  the  water.  It 
is  then  to  be  stood  up  sloping  and  face  inwards 
against  a  perpendicular  board  or  wall  to  drain, 
one  corner  resting  on  two  or  three  folds  of  clean 
blotting-paper,  and  the  opposite  corner  resting 
against  the  board  23ei’peTli<2ularly  over  the 
lower  one  ;  the  plate  thus  touching  by  two 
points  only.  As  soon  as  it  has  drained  for  half 
a  minute,  take  it  by  one  corner,  wipe  the  back 
dry  with  blotting-paper  and  pour  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  iodized  albumen  solution 
into  the  mouth  {(j)  of  the  glass  pourer  described 
above.  Pour  the  iodized  solution  from  the  end 
(i)  of  the  pourer  on  to  the  (formerly)  upper  end 
of  the  plate;  allow  it  to  flow  over  the  surface, 
driving  the  water  before  it  until  it  gets  to  the 
corner  which  was  lowest,  Avhere  pour  it  back 
into  end  (i)  of  the  pourer ;  repeat  this  once  or 
twice,  or  until  any  specks  or  bubbles  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  plate  are  washed  off.  When 
coated,  stand  the  plate  either  against  the  wall 
in  a  corner,  or  what  is  much  better  in  this  case, 
in  a  light  wooden  frame,  where  the  bottom  edge 
rests  at  two  points  on  strips  of  blotting-paper, 
covering  the  rods,  and  held  with  its  face  sloping 
downwards  by  pieces  projecting  from  the  upper 
rod,  and  supporting  the  plate  by  the  centre 
of  its  upper  edge  :  the  whole  stands  on  four  legs 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  current  of  air.  By  this 
m.eans  the  plates  dry  regularly  and  evenly, 
whilst  no  dust  is  likely  to  settle  on  the  surfaces, 
especially  if  they  be  placed  in  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  room ;  they  will  be  dry  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  may  then  be  rendered  sensitive, 
or  preserved  for  future  use  in  boxes :  they  will 
keep  in  this  stage  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  usually  prepare  twelve  plates  at  a  time,  and 
by  a  little  care  to  dovetail  the  successive  opera¬ 
tions  one  with  the  other,  that  number  can  be 
prepared  ready  to  be  made  sensitive  in  little 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  this  latter  operation 
occupies  not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  for 
each  plate,  but  as  the  iodized  plates  must  be 
used  dry,  they  cannot  be  excited  immediately 
after  the  iodizing. 

The  sensitizing  bath  consists  of  the  ordinar}’- 
30-grain  solution  ol  fused  nitrate  of  silver, 
saturated  in  the  usual  way  with  iodide,  and 
containing  J  an  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  \  ounce  of  alcohol  to  every  8  ounces  of 
solution ;  (an  ordinary  collodion  bath  will  do, 
if  it  have  the  above  proportion  of  acetic  acid 
added  to  it.)  It  \^dll  become  discoloured  by  use, 


I  but  this  may  h'  di:  n  ^anl-  d  untii  it  Jias  |.(.‘coi 
:  almost  as  dark  a  -;  jau  t  wiur.  v ht  n  kao 

I  shaken  up  willi  it  will  r>-nni\ (  tlif- colour,  a 
:  after  filtering  it  will  In-  as  eo..J  a.~  at  liist. 

I  Up  to  this  pf  111  ;dl  tlie  o|H  i.itioii.^  may 
I  performed  liy  da\  light.  Just  !<■  f  w--.  ih'-  iodiz 
i  plate  is  made  sensirivi*,  it  mu  t  hi  sliglu 
I  warmed  before  a  lire  or  -iVi  i  a  spiLt  ianqi, 
drive  off  the  moisture  fri>m  tin  Mutacc.  a 
j  then,  the  room  being  d  iiKi  ncd,  it  is  (o 
i  immersed  in  the  silver  bath  in  a  -imil  ir  wav 
*  a  collodion  plate.  After  reinairiiog  tlu  re  l 
I  about  a  minute,  liold  it  uiuh  r  tin  tap  and  wa 
all  the  silver  solution  from  tin-  )  lai'-,  hack  a 
front.  It  is  not  nect  ss.iry  that  tiiis  wat 
should  be  distilled,  ordinary  watei  siicli 
London  is  suiiplied  with  will  answer  pcrfectl 
If,  however,  it  should  liai'pn  n  that  the-  wasliii 
w'ater  contains  a  very  large  (ptanuty  of  exti 
neons  matter,  it  will  be  as  w<  11  to  rinse  t 
plates,  after  washing,  wdth  soiin-  pun  r  wat 
or  the  salts  being  deposited  on  tlm  surface 
the  water  evajiorates  might  givi  rise  to  sjk 
and  stains ;  then  stand  uj)  to  drain  on  cle 
blotting-paper  in  the  way  recomnn  ndc'd  aft 
iodizing.  Artificial  heat  may  now  he  used 
dry  the  plates,  but  it  will  be  Kafer  to  wait  t 
the  water  has  evaporated  spontaneously  ;  tli 
will  now  be  ready  to  be  stored  aw  ay  in  lij; 
tight  boxes  for  use  at  a  future  time. 

The  length  of  time  which  these  plates  w 
keep,  depends  more  upon  the  care  and  foi 
thought  wliich  has  been  bestowed  upon  th 
packing,  than  upon  any  inherent  principle 
decomposition  which  they  contain  ;  thus,  in 
ordinary  deal  plate -box,  1  have  found  tin 
slightly  fogged  at  the  end  of  a  w'eek  or  t 
I  daj’^s,  whilst  in  a  clean  tin  box,  such  as  I  ha 
above  described,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
their  keeping  properly. 

The  sensitive  film  has  quite  a  different  f 
pearance  to  that  of  collodion,  being  perfec’ 
transparent,  and  of  a  hard  horn-like  surfa 
bearing  tolerable  hard  friction  without  injur\ 

Regulating  the  time  of  exposure  is,  as  in  evr 
other  process,  entirely  a  question  of  expcriei 
to  decide.  I  find  the  best  results  are  genera 
obtained  by  exposing  about  live  or  six  times 
long  as  tolerably  sensitive  wet  collodion  woi 
require ;  but  it  may  vary  within  very  widelim 
without  much  injury  to  the  picture. 

Better  pictures  are  obtained  by  rather  o' 
than  under  exposing :  in  the  latter  case,  * 
detail  in  the  faintly  illuminated  parts  will 
entirely  lost,  whilst  the  only  ill  effect  of 
former  plan  will  be  a  slight  excess  of  half-t 
and  by  careful  development  even  this  may  b 
a  great  measure  avoided. 

To  develope,  I  prepare  the  two  follow 
solutions,  each  of  which  will  keep  good  for 


indefinite  time  : — 

Gallic  acid . 100  grains 

Alcohol  .  ounces 

Water...  .  2J  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 100  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  ounces 

Water .  16  „ 


Mix  together  in  a  Berlin  porcelain  dish  oik 
hemispherical  form,  (which  must  be  first  scru]|- 
lously  cleaned  with  strong  nitric  acid,  appl  1 
hot  if  necessary,)  equal  parts  of  these  two  sof 


i 

i 


: 


ii 
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a,  and  having  previously  wetted  the  surface 
he  plate  drain  it  well,  and  pour  the  above 
ture  off  and  on  several  times,  and  then  let  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  must  be 
sorted  on  the  levelling-stand, 
he  development  is  rather  slow,  especially  if 
temperature  of  the  room  is  lower  than  60° 
f. ;  the  picture  will  not  sometimes  com- 
oe  to  appear  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour, 
may  take  four  or  five  hours  before  the 
•ation  is  completed ;  more  frequently,  how- 
•,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  an  hour 
a  half  will  suffice. 

stains  appear  during  the  development  pour 
solution  off,  and  holding  the  plate  under  a 
stream  of  water,  gently  rub  the  surface 
1  a  large  camel-hair  pencil;  this  will  gen e- 
remove  every  particle  of  the  stain,  whilst 
ill  in  no  way  injure  the  surface  of  the  plate 
lie  development  of  the  picture  ;  if  the  deve- 
iig  solution  has  kept  tolerably  colourless,  it 
"  be  poured  back  again,  but  otherwise  a  fresh 
tion  must  be  made.  If,  also,  the  develop- 
it  be  very  slow,  owing  either  to  the  low 
perature  of  the  room  or  a  too  short  exposure, 
solution  may  be  poured  into  the  porcelain 
and  gently  warmed  with  a  spirit-lamp  be- 
pouring  it  back.  Fresh  developing  solution 
n;j  t  be  made  as  soon  as  the  former  has  become 
dijoloured,  and  previous  to  pouring  it  on,  the 
sijace  of  the  picture  must  be  well  rubbed  with 
til  brush  as  above  described. 

i  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  these 
te  ous  operations  are  only  necessary  under  cir- 
istances  in  which  the  picture  by  any  other 
ress  would  have  been  lost  at  once.  The 
may  contain  a  subject  which  it  would 


ery  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  a  second 
;,  and  the  operator  must  judge  whether  a 
ative  be  worth  the  extra  trouble.  In  ninety- 
)  cases  out  of  a  hundred  nothing  more  will 
leeded  than  to  pour  the  solution  on  and  let  it 
ain  there  until  the  picture  is  developed. 

Vhen  sufficiently  developed,  the  plate  must 
veil  washed ;  and,  according  to  convenience, 
nay  be  dried  and  preserved  for  fixing  at  a 
ire  time  (of  course  in  darkness) ;  or  this 
ration  may  be  performed  at  once  by  means 
lyposulphite  of  soda  and  copious  washing,  in 
usual  way. 

dter  drying  the  plate  will  be  finished;  no 
v|nishing  will  be  required,  as  the  albumen  sur- 
r;|!  is  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  any  violence  to 
Vjich  a  negative  ought  to  be  subjected. 

|-''he  great  objection  to  similar  processes,  such 
Mffie  albumen  and  Taupenot’s,  is  the  liability 
3, lie  surface  to  rise  in  blisters  during  the  ex- 
)jng  and  subsequent  development.  This  is 
sed,  according  to  my  experience,  either  by 
I’oersing  the  iodized  albumen  plates  in  a 
5i;htly  damp  condition  into  the  silver  bath,  or 
j;  employing  the  collodion  or  iodized  albumen 
!ji  not  sufficiently  thin,  dilute  state.  Know- 
this,  I  am  now  never  troubled  with  these 
a(ioyances. 

^  have  employed  the  foregoing  process  very 
?i  cessfully  in  printing  transparent  glass  stereo- 
?|  pic  slides.  In  this  case  the  operations  must 
fi  performed  on  the  rough  side  of  the  finest 
f  )und  glass,  (not  clear  glass  purposely  ground, 

I :  patent  plate,  one  side  of  which  is  left  in  the 


last  stage  before  the  final  polish  is  given  to  it.) 
That  some  such  arrangement  as  this  is  neces- 
saryj  will  be  seen  on  a  moment’s  consideration  : 
the  positive,  printed  by  superposition,  must  be 
viewed  with  the  picture-surface  next  the  eye, 
or  the  sides  will  be  untrue  to  nature ;  it  must 
consequently  have  the  protecting  glass  mount 
in  front  of  it.  Were  it  printed  on  the  clear  side 
of  ground  glass,  the  rough  outer  side  would  be 
very  liable  both  to  contract  dirt,  and  also,  from 
frequent  handling,  to  be  stained  with  transpa¬ 
rent  grease  marks  difficult  to  remove.  I  believe 
the  glass  stereoscopic  slides  usually  met  with 
have  the  glass  clear  on  both  sides,  and  the 
picture  is  afterwards  coated  with  a  kind  of  semi¬ 
opaque  varnish,  such  as  wax  in  alcohol.  This 
plan  is  very  good,  but  the  one  I  propose  is 
equally  effective  and  less  troublesome. 

The  dimmed  side  of  the  plate  is  prepared  and 
rendered  sensitive  absolutely  in  the  same  way 
as  before  described.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
face  of  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  side  of 
the  plate  must  be  placed  in  contact,  and  the 
two  pressed  together  in  a  pressure-frame.  If 
this  be  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a  piece  of 
opaque  card  or  paper  must  be  placed  between 
the  negative  and  the  front  glass  of  the  frame, 
overlapping  for  some  inches  on  all  sides,  and 
having  two  holes  cut  in  it  the  size  of  each  pic¬ 
ture,  similar  to  a  mount.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  prevent  light  from  getting  access  to  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  at  the  sides ;  if  it  does  so,  not  only 
will  the  plate  darken  at  the  edges,  but  the  light 
being  reflected  from  surface  to  surface  internally 
along  the  glass,  will  extend  its  fogging  influ¬ 
ence  nearly  to  the  centre. 

An  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  to  diffused  day¬ 
light,  or  a  few  minutes  to  the  light  of  a  mode¬ 
rator  lamp,  three  inches  from  the  globe  (in  this 
case  one  side  must  be  exposed  at  a  time,  the 
other  remaining  covered),  will,  with  ordinary 
negatives,  be  ample  ;  the  development,  &c.  may 
be  performed  in  the  above -described  manner. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  ART : 

Optical,  Atmospheric  and  Photographic  Inquiry. 
The  true  relations  of  photography  to  vision  and 
to  art-delineation  are  not  generally  so  Mmll 
understood  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Artist- 
readers  who  are  photographers,  and,  moreover, 
close  observers  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  will 
like  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  inquiry 
from  a  correspondent  in  Notes  and  Queries,  who 
signs  himself  “  Henri.”  He  gives  the  above 
triple  title  to  his  inquiry,  because  : — “  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  first  two  mentioned,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  ■whether  the  one  or 
the  other  be  the  cause  of  a  certain  phenomenon 
between  myself  and  a  friend ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  last,  because  seeing  a  photographic  print, 
the  subject  was  started  between  us.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  in  question  was  a  very  beautiful  one  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  exterior  taken  from 
some  little  distance,  and,  of  course,  giving  the 
whole  building.  It  was  noticed  by  my  friend 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  was  darker  than 
the  lower,  and  he  raised  this  query,  ‘  whether 
it  was  caused  by  an  optical  or  an  atmospheric 
effect  ?  ’  I  said  optical ;  he  said  atmospheric  ; 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  t'wo  or  three  gentle¬ 
men  present,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  w'as  a 
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Cambridge  wrangler,  and  had,  I  presume,  made 
optics  his  study ;  but  they  all,  I  think,  appeared 
to  side  with  my  friend,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
mainly  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  I  still 
maintained  my  opinion,  and  mentioned  as  my 
authority.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  wrote  on  the 
subject  in  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  I 
believe.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  Sir  Charles 
Bell  said  the  effect  was  caused  by  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  being  opposed  to 
the  light  from  the  sky,  and  that  when  the  eye 
is  moved  to  look  at  particular  portions  of  the 
steeple,  the  reflected  light  from  the  steeple  falls 
upon  the  retina  where  it  (the  retina)  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  direct  and  more  powerful  light 
from  the  sky.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  if 
we  look  at  a  steeple  and  drop  the  eye  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  lower  portion  of  it,  the  upper  part 
infallibly  is  darker  ;  and  this,  while  I  am  writing, 
I  prove  to  be  correct,  for  I  am  looking  at  the 
spire  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  this  city.  In 
fact,  from  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  I  have 
always  considered  it  an  optical  effect,  and 
caused  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerve  of  the  eye  and  not  by  contrast.  I 
then  urged  that  I  believed  a  camera  as  used 
by  photographers  was  a  kind  of  artificial  eye, 
(errors  arise  from  this  parallel),  and  probably 
would  give  the  same  effect,  or,  I  should  say, 
receive  the  same  as  the  natural  eye.  My  friend 
still  held  his  opinion  that  it  is  an  atmospheric 
effect  alone,  and  he  thought  it  arose  from  the 
atmosphere  being  more  opaque  as  it  gets  higlier 
from  the  earth.  Certainly  a  camera  cannot 
have  the  movement  of  the  natural  eye,  and 
from  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  description  it  appears 
the  effect  is  partly  caused  by  the  eye  moving 
from  part  to  part  of  the  object.” 

To  this  H.  C.  K.,  - -  Rectory,  Hereford, 

replies  that  it  is  well  known  that  a  spire  is 
ordinarily  less  illumined  towards  its  upper 
portion  than  at  its  middle  and  base  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  an  optical  illusion,  nor  due  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  absorption ;  and  states  that  “  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  spire  or  tower  will  ordinarily 
be  decidedly  in  light,  and  the  upper  third 
as  decidedly  in  shadow;”  and  in  conclusion 
writes : — “  The  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
is  this.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  on  a 
bright  or  at  least  a  moderately  bright  day  that 
it  is  seen  at  all.  On  a  dark  day  the  tower  will 
present  a  uniform  tint,  on  a  bright  day,  the  light 
which  illumines  the  tower  will  of  course  not  be 
diffused  light  alone,  but  will  proceed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  will 
strike  the  tower,  and  be  reflected  thence  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  at  a  particular  angle,  which 
angle  will  of  course  vary  with  the  hour  of  the 
day.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  at 
the  elevation  from  which  a  tower  or  spire  is 
ordinarily  seen,  the  full  light  which  impinges  on 
the  upper  part  will  be  reflected  over  the  head 
of  the  spectator,  and  cannot  therefore  reach  his 
eye  ;  while  for  the  same  simple  reason  if  the 
eye,  preserving  the  same  horizontal  distance 
from  the  lower  as  before,  be  elevated  so  as  to 
view  it  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  top,  the 
upper  two-thirds  will  be  in  full  light  and  the 
lower  one-third  in  comparative  shadow.” 

We  shall  be  glad  if  the  insertion  of  this 
leads  to  further  experiments  and  observations.  ( 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREA'-lT;i;s  A' 
MANCHESTER.  j 

Tiie  continued  want  of  <‘at.ilogu>  ,  .and  t 
apparent  al)sence  of  ;,yhtciiiatic  utTun  .'iiii, 
constrain  us  rather  to  gcin^raliz-;  in  -.nr  i. m;, 
upon  the  Photographic,  pxirtion  t  f 
tion,  and  to  endeavour  to  examitc*  tli.  dili.-r,  | 
classes  of  pliotography  as  I'-pr--  c-nt.-d  ili.  | 
instead  of  proceeding  in  n-gular  or. I. -r  tfrou  : 
the  collection.  At  the  ouv;et  we  are 
by  a  striking  omission,  viz.  : — the  non  n  prcR. 
tation  of  direct  photography,  meaning  therr 
positive  and  negative  piciurcs  t.o  glahs 
paper  as  produced  in  the  cannT.i ;  all  that  I 
see  liere  are  the  result  of  a  suh^i  qm.nt  procf 
and  no  means  are  afforded  to  tin  ph'-fograp 
student,  of  tracing  the  progr*  mAv.'  st. 
by  which  the  results  before  liim  have  E 
attained.  In  nearly  every  cum-  it  is  1. 1'l  to  1 
visitors’  experience  to  determine  wliether 
picture  is  from  a  colloilion  or  albumen  m  gati 
or  both,  or  froin  waxed  paper,  or  by  any  of 
numerous  preservative  formulai,  and  the  oripi 
negatives  themselves  are  nowhere  visil 
Photographic  art  may  be  divided  into  ahrioRi 
many  classes  as  the  art  of  painting  itself, 
propose  to  notice  some  of  its  division-;.  T 
department  to  which  professional  photogtapli 
mostly  devote  themselves  is  portraiture,  : 
this  class,  judging  from  the  largo  nuinher 
touched  portraits  here  exhibited,  would  se-eii!  i 
be  greatly  dependent  on  the  painter’s  advei  i 
tious  aid.  In  some  cases  no  trace  of  the  origi  i . 
picture  is  visible,  its  only  use  apparently  be 
to  secure  identity  and  truth,  the  visible  pict 
being  laid  over  the  other  in  oil  or  water  co  i 
Alessrs.  Caldesi  &  Co.’s  2:)ortrait8  of  Md  ' 
Piccolomini,  Sir  B.  Hall,  Signor  I\Iario,  ;  \ 
others,  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  t 
class  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  we  have  alluded 
we  consider  them  rather  out  of  the  pale  of 
criticism.  We  wish  to  see  photography  t 
tramelled  by  the  easel,  and  however  beaut 
the  results  may  be,  we  think  that  colorei  ij 
snppled  photographs  should  be  exhibited  i 
such,  and  not  allowed  to  shame  their  m  1 
modest  fellows  by  their  glaring  propinqu  | 
Tliere  are,  however,  some  very  pleasing  *4 
touched  iDortraits,  the  names  of  the  artist  ij 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  To  these,  as  tr  , 
other  omissions,  we  must  again  recur.  Si  ,  , 
taken  apparently  at  very  short  distance  wit  * 
large  lens,  appear  to  us  particularly  disag-  •  1 
able.  They  are  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fry,  we  belii  . 
Among  them  we  may  mention  tliose  of  I  I 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming ;  di; 
tion  is  painfully  visible  in  these,  and  as  ph  - 
graphy  cannot  flatter,  we  think  at  all  ev  } 
possible  exaggeration  ought  to  be  avo)  ■ 
There  are  a  few  good  vignetted  portrait  ’ 
Mr.  Delamotte,  Mr.  Brothers  and  other  art 
among  which  we  may  refer  to  that  of  J.  Wa  , 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Manchester ;  we  object,  b  - 
ever,  to  the  yellow  tint  of  the  paper  in  this  c  ■ 

In  this  class  also,  we  may  refer  to  some  \  ? 
interesting  pictures  of  patients  in  various  stales 
of  lunacy,  placed  in  the  north  galler50 
entirely  disagree  with  the  writer  in  the  A  - 
Chester  Examiner  and  Times,  who  complaineCi'f 
their  exhibition,  and  we  think  anything  wl  b 
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sases  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
ur'itppy  heings  who  are  stricken  in  mind  may 
fa'y  be  counted  among  the  useful  agents  for 
tl  f  amelioration  of  that  condition.  The  next 
lui  erous  class,  namely,  landscape  photography, 
isfshared  with  worthy  emulation  between 
ai  teurs  and  professionals.  Many  of  the  pro- 
(hi Ions  of  this  style  are  of  high  artistic  ex- 
ccjmce,  and  are  fine  exponents  of  the  capabili- 
of  the  art.  Among  these,  to  Mr.  Leverett’s 
ed  paper  pictures  523  and  526,  may  be 
rded  the  first  place,  and  we  can  scarcely 
a  anything  more  exquisite  than  Messrs, 
imore  and  Bullock’s  “Hampstead  Heath,”  and 
“Old  Mill  at  Ambleside.”  And  as  good 
imens  of  the  early  style  of  the  art  Mr. 
B.|3.  Turner’s  talbotype  pictures  may  be  re- 
d  to.  One  of  them  called  “  Photographic 
Tjth”  depicts  a  country  church,  both  in  the 
tion  of  reality,  and  also  the  inverted  reflec- 
in  a  pond,  with  so  much  veri-similitude, 
tit  the  early  matin  goer  must  needs  beware. 
^'White’s  well  known  favourites  are  good 


dmens  of  landscape  photography.  There  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Mudd’s  best  pictures,  “  A 
Ste  at  Trifriw,”  so  good  that  we  cannot  help 
re  ’etting  that  no  more  of  theirs  are  to  be  found 
he  collection.  We  ought  not  to  pass  over 
matchless  sea  and  sky  pictures  by  Mr.  Le 
y  and  others. 

his  class  admits  of  further  subdivision  which 
bring  under  our  notice  architectural  pho- 
tctaphy,  in  which  Messrs.  Baldus  and  Bisson 
F  res  stand  first  and  foremost.  We  next  come 
cc  he  copyists,  a  class  of  which  every  art  shews 
nierous  examjfies,  though  none  so  literally 
i(£  Dhotography,  and  the  very  matter  of  fact 
fi  racter  of  this  class  constitutes  its  chief  value; 
1  )table  instance  of  which  may  be  alluded  to — 
tt  collection  of  gems  of  this  Exhibition  which 
fiisrs.  Colnaghi  are  publishing,  which  will 
i]  ble  many  to  possess  what  would  otherwise 
li  e  been  unattainable.  We  hope  that  every 
3  will  be  taken  to  use  the  best  possible  paper 
il  light  for  this  work,  as  the  specimens  we 
ti'^e  seen,  for  instance  the  copy  of  Mr.  Frost’s 
pture  of  Una  and  the  Wood  Nymphs,  seem 
r.lier  deficient  in  these  respects.  Of  this  class 
t  copies  of  pictures  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
the  Royal  Academy  by  Messrs.  Hewlett  may 
cited,  and  we  may  here  notice  the  in- 
Hity  of  pictorial  art  critics  thoroughly  to 
lerstand  the  feeling  of  photographers.  For 
simple,  the  Art  Journal  speaking  of  the  Royal 
bidemy  says,  of  No.  92,  “The  Photographer,” 
ere  is  here  a  copy  of  it,)  “  The  deficiency  of 
picture  is  that  we  cannot  see  a  subject  of 
erest  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
jtographer.”  We  would  ask  whether  painting 
photography  produces  the  most  artistic  picture 
nr  the  same  material  however  inauspicious, 
i  if  photography  loses  the  award  we  say  with 
3  Art  Journal,  “Phstography  has  done  much 
art  in  the  smaller  works :  it  is  recognisable 
erywhere  in  small  landscapes  and  small  figure 
jtures.”  Then  of  No.  28,  the  same  critic  says : — 
L’his  picture  has  much  the  appearance  of  having 
|en  painted  from  a  photograph,  but  it  surpasses 
[lotography  because  the  detail  of  the  shaded 
ktions  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  light  passage.” 
bad  standard  of  photography  was  evidently 


present  to  the  critic’s  eye,  for  who  would  pro¬ 
nounce  as  good,  a  photograph  deficient  in  this 
respect  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  notice  every 
class  into  which  photography  may  be  divided, 
hut  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  artists 
of  genre,  who  are  not  numerously,  though  welt 
represented  here.  This  class  delights  in  subjects 
of  allegory  or  imagination,  and  while  we  are 
bound  to  confess  our  .own  belief  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  rather  beyond  the  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  cannot  keep  back  a  meed  of  praise 
from  the  works  of  Balders,  Lake  Price  and  Rej- 
lander.  This  latter  gentleman  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  we  prefer  his  earlier  works,  such  as 
“Don’t  Cry,  Mamma.”  “Barnaby  Happy,”  and 
the  “  Scholar’s  Mate,”  &c.,  to  those  which  he  now 
exhibits.  The  best  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Cherubs_from  the  picture  of  the  “  Maddona  del 
Sisto;”  this  is  done  from  the  life,  and  though  the 
angels  are  rather  too  much  “  of  the  earth,  earthy,” 
still  there  is  a  fine  poetic  feeling  evident  in  the 
composition.  A  more  ambitious  picture  is  that 
of  “  Youth  and  Age,”  exhibiting  extraordinary 
ingenuity  and  skill,  being  printed  from  some 
thirty  negatives :  the  picture  has  many  good 
points,  but  falls  somewhat  short  of  our  idea  of 
what  allegory,  as  delineated,  ought  to  be.  As 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  really  artistic  view,  let 
us  refer  to  Mr.  Maclise’s  fine  picture  of  the 
“Spirit  of  Chivalry,”  rightly  placed  in  a  pro¬ 
minent  position  in  the  water  colour  gallery. 
The  enumeration  of  this  class  detains  us  not 
long,  for  after  viewing  some  more  of  Rejlander’s 
fancies,  and  some  fine  groups  of  armour  and 
articles  of  virtu  by  Balders,  and  Mr.  Price’s 
“Don  Quixote,”  we  have  done.  This  last  is 
really  a  fine  composition,  and  whether  we 
regard  the  arrangement  of  the  material  or  the 
conception  of  the  errant  knight,  or  the  praise¬ 
worthy  points  of  the  photograph,  we  are  bound 
to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  praise  which  this 
work  has  received.  We  wish  that  its  repro¬ 
duction  by  the  Photo-galvanographic  Company 
could  be  made  to  equal  the  original,  which  we 
see  here  for  the  first  time.  We  can  only  spare 
space  to  regret  that  we  still  labour  under  the 
restrictions  referred  to  in  our  last.  2 


SOLAR  PHENOMENA. 

[Concluded  from  page  117.] 

“  Sir  William  Herschel  first  proved  that  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  exhibited 
different  thermic  powers.  By  thermometric 
examination  Herschel  and  Englefield  found, 
that  whereas  quite  out  of  visible  light,  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  red  ray,  the  thermometer  rose, 
in  two  and  a  half  seconds,  18°,  it  rose  in  the 
same  time,  16°  in  the  led  ray,  6°  in  the  yellow, 
and  but  1°  in  the  blue,  no  change  whatever 
being  produced  in  the  violet.  From  this  it  is  at 
once  apparent,  that  the  illuminating  and  heating 
maxima  are  not  coincident,  and  that  the  refran- 
gibility  of  light  and  heat  are  different.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  still  more  convincingly  proved 
this  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“  ‘  The  thinnest  post  paper,  such  as  is  sold  for 
foreign  correspondence,  was  stretched  on  a  frame. 
One  side  of  this  paper  was  blackened  with  Indian 
ink,  or,  which  is  better,  smoked  in  the  flame  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  over  a  smoky  candle,  by  drawing  it 
often  and  quickly  through  the  flame,  giving  it  time 
to  cool  between  each  exposure,  till  it  is  coated  on  the 
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under  side  with  a  film  of  deposited  black,  as  nearly 
uniform  as  po.  sible.  The  white  side  of  the  spectrum 
is  exposed  to  the  incident  spectrum,  properly  ad¬ 
justed  ;  keepiufj;  the  blackened  side  lioilow  to  admit 
air  and  to  avoid  rubbing  olf  tlie  black  coat.  A  fidu¬ 
cial  dot  being  made  on  it,  and  this  brouglit  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  standard  yellow  ray,  a  flat  brush,  eijual 
in  brealth  to  the  paper,  dipped  in  good  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  is  to  be  passed  over  the  white  surface 
till  the  paper  is  completely  saturated,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  its  acquit ing  a  uniform  blackness  in 
place  of  the  white  it  at  first  exhibited.  After  a  few 
minutes  a  whitish  spot  begins  to  appear,  considerably 
below  the  extreme  red  of  the  luminous  spectrum, 
which  increases  in  breadth  until  it  equals  the  breadth 
of  the  luminous  spectrum,  and  extends  moreover 
within  it,  up  to  anl  beyoud  the  fiducial  yellow.  In 
this  state,  and  just  as  the  general  drying  of  the  paper 
begins  by  whitening  the  whole  surface  to  confuse  the 
appearances,  a  second,  sudden,  and  copious  wash  of 
alcohol,  from  above  downwards,  must  be  applied  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  spectrum,  or  in  any  way  shaking 
the  apparatus.  The  superfluous  alcohol  will  have 
hardly  run  off  when  the  phenomena  of  the  thermic 
spectrum  will  begin  to  appear  in  all  their  characters; 
at  first,  faintly,  and  as  it  were,  sketched  in  by  a  dim¬ 
ness  and  dulness  of  the  otherwise  shining  and  re¬ 
flecting  surface  of  the  wetted  paper ;  but  this  is 
speedily  exchanged  for  a  perfect  whiteness,  marking, 
by  a  clear  and  sharp  outline,  the  lateral  extent  of  the 
calorific  rays,  and  by  due  gradations  of  intensity,  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  their  law  or  scale  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  both  within  and  without  tlie  luminous  spectrum.' 

“  By  this  method  it  is  proved  that  calorilic  rays 
exist  most  extensively,  unassociated  with  light.” 

The  chemical  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  next 
receives  attention.  After  stating  that  sun- 
drawn  pictures  are  the  result  of  “  radiations 
which  have  no  luminous  power”  or  calorilic 
principle,  Mr.  Hunt  directs  attention  to  the 
following  “fundamental  experiment: — 

“The  prismatic  spectrum,  as  already  des¬ 
cribed,  with  its  chromatic  bands,  is  made  to  fall 
upon  a  screen  covered  with  chloride  of  silver. 
The  paper  spread  with  this  salt  is  perfectly 
white,  but  if  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  sun¬ 
shine  it  is  changed  to  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
which  gradually  passes  on  to  an  olive-brown. 
We  have  before  assumed  that  our  little  flame¬ 
like  bard  of  coloured  light  is  an  inch  in  length ; 
we  will  preserve  it  the  same  in  this  experiment. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  spectrum  the  white 
paper  begins  to  darken,  but  not  where  there  is 
the  most  light.  Tlie  change  first  appears  upon 
that  part  on  which  the  blue  and  indigo  rays  fall, 
and  where,  within  the  spectrum,  there  is  the 
least  light.,  there  is  the  greatest  chemical  action. 
In  the  violet  ray  the  action  is  not  quite  so 
intense,  and  in  this  ray  there  is  a  little  increase 
of  light,  from  the  blending  of  the  secondary  red 
ray  with  the  blue.  If  the  experiment  is  very 
carefully  tried,  a  slight  line  remains  unchanged 
under  that  spot  on  which  the  lavender  raj^s  fall, 
but  beyond  this  point,  where  there  is  no  light  to 
be  detected,  chemical  action  progresses  with 
great  uni''ormity  over  a  space  equal  to  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  or  more.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  the  result  is  different ;  Irom  the  blue 
ray  down  through  the  green  the  paper  darkens, 
but  the  darkening  regularly  diminishes,  until 
at  the  edge  of  the  yellow  ray,  which  is  the 
maximum  of  luminous  power,  it  is  sharply  stop¬ 
ped  ;  and  during  a  prolonged  exposure  under 
the  greatest  intensity  of  solar  illumination,  the 


space  coveivd  by  the  yelb.w  bm.l  is  pi. -he,  q 
unchanged.  In  the  oraug.-iay,  i  li.-nii,  al  uotq 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  begin-^  ag.iiu  ;  (J 
through  till*  8]iace  oai  upi.  d  by  tli  •  oi.finurv  J 
ray,  a  small  change  of  ;  olour  fi  '  quenilv^t  li 
red)  takes  place,  but  ov.n  ti-e  Bjia-  'le.  upie.J  / 
the  crlnuif/n,  or  extrein.-  rxl  r(ig,uuii\ic  -li.q,  ^ 
evidence  of  chemical  actio  i  is  i..  !..•  .li.t).. 
While  these  changes:  are  going  on.  tlie  difli  j 
light  which  always  acconqiaiiie-  the  '-ja  cl  i 
is  slowly  altering  the  coloui  of  the  wliob;  oi  1 
prepared  surface;  but  upon  ■•xaininiu/  it,  j 
spaces  will  be  found  jireserv-  d  from  tliis  ii  . 
ence,  and  these  will  exactly  corre-ooiid  \  ^ 
those  points  where  light  ai/d  h.  at  an-  at  t  r 
maximum  intensity. 

“  Tlie  chemical  action  appears  nu.'-t  eiicrg  » 
upon  the  space  marked  by  the  blin-  rays,  r 
John  Herschel,  by  an  arrangem.-nt  of  ) 
prisms,  threw  the  yellow  rays  of  one  uji.iii  9 
the  blue  rays  of  another,  and  the  rf;,ult  was.  j 
entire  suspension  of  the  actinic  energy  of  j 
rays  of  this  part — paper  sincad  over  with  c  - 
ride  of  silver  remaining  unchanged  umlcr  e 
combined  actions  of  these  rndiati-ms.  An  - 
periment  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt’:.  a[)pear'-.  huwc  •, 
to  be  still  more  conclusive,  (iluss  staim  j  a  g 
yellow  by  oxide  of  silver,  has  the  power  of s 
ping  the  actinic  principle,  as  will  prc-cutlv  a 
more  fully  explained.  A  piece  of  this  glass  3 
interposed  between  the  prism  and  the  sere,  a 
slight  alteration  was  produced  in  the  bhi  d 
bands  of  colour,  but  the  primary  rays.  J, 
yellow,  and  blue,  were  well  define. 1.  T  e  ■ 

were  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  ;-  1 
pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ver}.^  sus.:'  i- 
ble  of  chemical  change.  No  alteration,  how.,  r, 
took  place.  A  mirror  was  now  adjusted  at  h 
an  angle  that  a  full  llooil  of  sunshine  wa:  i- 
flected  upon  the  paper,  the  consequence  b  g 
that  it  darkened  to  a  deep  brown,  in  a  w 
seconds,  over  every  part  of  the  paper  excej  g 
the  line  upon  which  the  luiuiiious  spectrum  I; 
this  was  preserved  white  and  unchaii  1. 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  blue  rays  'e 
been  commonly  spoken  of  in  chemical  trea  3s  , 
as  peculiarly  the  chemical  rays,  but  in  the  a  .’c  , 
experiment  w'e  have  them  existing  withou'  .e 
power  of  producing  decom])Osition.” — /  tI 
Hunt,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  A  L  . 

ALBUMINISED  GLASS. 

By  M.  E.  Bacot. 

M.  Bacot  is  convinced  that  anyone  who  ill  1 
follow  his  directions  may  most  certainly  0  in 
a  fine  negative  upon  every  plate  used,  id 
although  the  process  does  not  posses  be 
rapidity  of  collodion,  a  portrait  has  beet  b- 
tained  by  it  in  the  shade  in  from  30  45  t 

seconds,  using  a  whole  plate  apparatt  of  1 
Chevalier’s  construction.  M.  Regnaul  las 
already  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci. -‘es 
at  Paris  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  wav'  ot 
the  sea  also  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  first  important  thing  is  the  cleani  of 
the  glasses.  The  plates  should  be  finish'  by 
rubbing  them  over  with  alcohol  applied  b|  aa 
old  linen  cloth,  then,  by  means  of  a  largflnd 
very  clean  camel  hair  brush,  all  dust  and  rea 
are  removed  :  the  room  in  which  this  oper'iou 
is  carried  on  should  be  well  cleaned  out  biflO' 
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,  and  all  currents  of  air  avoided,  for  every 
-spot  will  cause  a  stain.  Take  the  whites  of 
^s  freed  from  the  germ,  and  put  them  in  a 
i  hasin  ;  then  into  a  porcelain  (or  earthen- 
)  pipkin  ;  put  of 

Distilled  water . 45  grammes* 

Dextrine .  9  „ 

Iodide  of  potassium .  3  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium .  5  decigrms. 

live  the  dextrine  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp, 
ve  the  vessel,  and  add  the  iodide  and 
ide  of  potassium ;  let  the  mixture  cool  a 
,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  white  of  egg, 
ng  the  whole  into  froth :  in  twelve  hours 
wards,  the  albumen  will  re-liquify  and  is 
T  for  use.  To  apply  it  to  the  glass,  have 
,  perfectly  level,  a  piece  of  board  smaller 
the  glass ;  now  remove  all  dust  by  means 
;  brush,  and  place  the  glass  on  the  levelled 
1 :  then  pour  upon  the  centre  of  the  glass, 
Ibumen  mixture;  (from  Mr.  Crookes’s  tube) 
just  enough  to  cover  the  glass,  for  if  more 
rured  it  will,  much  of  it,  be  lost,  and  by  a 
practice  the  right  quantity  may  he  applied. 
Id  the  albumen  not  spread  evenly,  move 
le  late  to  and  fro,  and  finish  by  guiding  the 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  paper ;  let  any 
iS  be  dripped  away  at  the  four  corners 
ssively,  taking  care  that  any  back  flow 
be  equalised  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  : 
a|  the  plate  on  a  level  board  to  dry  free  from 
Ui  When  dry,  put  the  plates  in  a  box  to 
rve  them  till  wanted.  Just  before  making 
iiej)late  sensitive,  (we  detest  the  word  sensi- 
,)  submit  the  albuminised  glass  to  the 
nr  of  iodine  until  it  is  of  a  fine  golden 
vv  colour,  then  plunge  it,  in  a  darkened 
,  into  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  thus  composed: 

Distilled  water . ; . 280  grammes 

titrate  of  silver  .  32  ,, 

Dlacial  acetic  acid  .  80  „ 

two  minutes  of  immersion  the  glass  is 
Irawn  and  perfectly  washed  in  distilled 
if  it  is  to  be  used  dry,  the  water  must 
banged  two  or  three  times.  After  the 
ci!su  re  in  the  camera,  warm  gently  the  follow- 
lixture  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
ilate  when  placed  in  a  dish  : — 

Distilled  water . 400  grammes 

jrallic  acid .  7  „ 

A.cetate  of  lime .  3  ,, 

the  warm  liquid  into  the  dish,  and  plunge 
tilt  the  plate,  and  as  soon  as  all  is  cool,  add 
f  '  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  made  with 

Distilled  water . 100  grammes 

'Nitrate  of  silver .  6  „ 

Acetic  acid  .  20  „ 

[In  the  picture  is  well  developed,  wash  and 
tjn  a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent,  of 
H  sulphite  of  soda  ;  again  wash  and  leave  to 
Bby  placing  the  plate  upon  one,  of  its  angles. 

B  this  process  the  picture  of  a  monument 
altaken  with  a  half-plate  apparatus  of  Cheva- 
iilin  from  12  to  15  seconds.  In  using  50 
» s,  whether  dry  for  vieAvs  or  damp  for 
Jraits,  45  may  be  counted  upon  as  successful ; 
i^3d,  generally,  the  only  failure  that  arises  is 
'0  mistaking  the  time  of  exposure. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  the  gramme  is  about  15J 
English,  the  decigramme,  of  course,  being  the  1-lOth 
ramme. 


Backing  and  Transfekring  Photographic 
Pictures. — From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  In¬ 
ventions  we  learn  that  Mr.  Claude  Langlois  has 
a  patent  for  the  following  process  : — “I  take  first 
a  negative  picture  in  the  ordinary  wa}'  on  glass 
with  collodion,  and  then  from  this  a  positive  is 
made  on  collodion  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  light  of  a  lamp,  however,  being 
used  as  giving  more  uniform  results  than  day¬ 
light.  To  back  this  picture  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used,  mixed  into  a  paste,  just  such  as  will  flow 
easily,  and  poured  on  to  the  collodion  surface  of 
the  plate.”  The  patentee  continues,  “  over  the 
plaster  I  apply  a  piece  of  muslin,  or  other  open 
fabric,  and  then  pour  on  more  plaster,  and  so  on 
until  enough  has  been  put  on  to  form  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  back  required.  When  I  wish  to  remove 
the  glass  from  the  picture  and  to  leave  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  plaster,  I  coat  the  plate,  before 
printing  the  picture,  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum, 
which  I  allow  to  dry  on,  and  then,  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  printed  and  backed,  I  soak  it  in 
warm  water,  which  dissolves  the  gum,  and  leaves 
the  picture  on  the  plaster.  When  dry  the  picture 
has  a  shining  appearance,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  the  collodion,  and  to  remove  this  I 
wash  the  surface  with  pure  ether.”  To  render 
the  picture  more  suitable  for  colouring,  the  plas¬ 
ter  is  saturated  with  spermaceti  or  wax,  the 
picture  being  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  nearly 
soaked  through  to  the  surface.  To  strengthen 
the  plaster  it  is  cemented  by  shellac  or  otherwise 
to  a  block  of  metal,  mill-board,  or  other  suitable 
material. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  J ournal. 

SiE, — In  your  Journal  of  last  month,  I  read  with 
some  surprise  the  egotistical  paper  of  Mr.  Keith, 
read  before  the  Photographic  Society  at  Liverpool, 
wherein  he  claims  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  iron 
developing  solutions  for  positive  photographs  on  glass. 
He  seems  little  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
French  and  German  photograiihers  if  he  does  not  know 
that  M.  Martin  published  a  paper  in  La  Lumiere 
exactly  Jive  years  ago,  describing  the  use  of  iron 
solutions  as  developing  agents ;  or  perhaps  (which  is 
more  likely),  believes  other  people  so  ignorant  or 
oblivious,  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  grant 
him  the  honor  of  a  discovery  to  which  he  has 
wantonly  and  audaciously  laid  claim. 

Mr.  Keith  wishes  the  world  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  this  agent  has  hitherto  been  knoivn  only  to  him¬ 
self,  and  that  [for  trade  purposes]  he  kept  the  secret 
to  himself,  but  now  having  no  further  need  of  such 
concealment,  he  offers  his  formula  as  a  boon  to  the 
photographic  world. 

How  comes  it  that  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  America,  and  Europe,  have  been 
able  to  obtain  by  the  use  of  iron  mixtures  such 
excellent  pictures,  worthy  to  bear  comparison  with 
any  that  Mr.  K.  ever  produced,  if  a  knowledge  of  its 
properties  has  been  known  only  to  himself  and  kept 
secret  ?  He  has  his  ansiver  ready, — he  communicated 
the  discovery  to  two  or  three  of  his  friends.  Is  it  not 
curious  that  the  whole  civilized  world  sbo  ild  have 
been  instructed  by  these  feio  friends  without  ever 
Mr.  Keith  having  known  or  suspected  their  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  ? 

’Tis  true  that  he  sent  Mawson,  a  dealer  in  chemi¬ 
cals  in  Newcastle,  a  copy  of  his  foimula  for  trial,  but 
seeing  nothing  new  in  it,  he  made  several  changes 
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in  the  quantities  of  chemicals  used  before  he  recom¬ 
mended  any  of  his  customers  to  use  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Keith  has  seen  pictures  in 
the  Manchester  Exhibition,  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  of  his  best  productions,  by  persons  who  until 
now  were  never  known  to  practise  photography,  and 
fearing  competition,  he  wishes  to  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  father  of  positives  on  glass.  *  *  • 

I  do  not  undervalue  Mr.  K.’s  productions,  hut  I 
protest  against  his  egotistical  claims.  His  success 
has  depended  entirely  upon  his  manipulation. 

Not,  however,  content  with  claiming  a  discovery 
which  is  not  his,  he  vents  his  spleen  against  the 
Editor  of  the  Photographic  Notes,  and  aocuses  him 
of  having  surreptitiously  obtained  his  formula,  and, 
with  a  few  alterations,  published  it  in  his  Notes  as 
his  own.  Mr.  Sutton  lays  no  claim  to  any  new  dis¬ 
covery,  but  simply  gives  his  formula  as  one  which 
produces  generally  better  pictures  than  the  others 
used  by  photographers.  It  is  Mr.  Sutton’s  business 
to  cater  as  much  as  he  can  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  readers,  but  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  ascribing  to  him  motives  for  publishing  his 
formula  but  those  of  honour  and  honesty. 

****** 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Durham,  June  4t/t,  1857.  I.  O.  C. 

[We  insert  this  letter  in  justice  to  Mr.  Sutton  ; 
but  we  must  say  that  I.  0.  C.  appears  desirous  of 
returning  “  evil  for  evil.” — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mb.  Sidebotham. — We  have  received  a  series  of 
questions  addressed  to  this  gentleman  on  the  subject 
of  his  method  of  working  the  collodio-albumen  pro¬ 
cess  ;  if  he  will  acquaint  us  with  his  whereabouts,  w'e 
will  forward  them  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

A.  A. — We  are  often  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  colouring  glass  photographs,  to 
which  we  generally  reply  that  is  so  rare  to  see  any 
thing  like  a  tolerable  result,  that  we  would  rather 
keep  the  picture  in  its  plain  condition.  We  w’ill, 
however,  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  exact  manipu¬ 
lation  of  a  good  operator.  We  can  already  say,  that 
practical  skill  and  good  taste  are  the  chief  things 
wanted, 

J.  Vac. — To  those  who  ask  how  they  can  best  put 
in  artificial  back  grounds,  we  reply — Do  as  one  of  our 
best  operators  does:  take  pains  to  have  a  proper 
back-ground  behind  the  sitter.  Artificial  back¬ 
grounds  are  clumsy  contrivanefes,  and  only  succeed 
in  very  artistic  hands. 

Vignettes  may  be  produced  by  cutting  out  a  circu¬ 
lar  or  an  oval  aperture  in  card-board,  and  then 
placing  this  partial  screen  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  glass  of  the  copying  frame,  moving  the  frame 
round,  occasionally,  if  it  be  lighted  unequally.  We 
have  seen  both  vignettes  and  back-grounds  produced, 
by  skilful  manipulation,  with  cut-out  screens,  cotton 
wool,  and  a  large  flat  camel-hair  brush ;  and  we  have 
seen  separate  masks,  prepared  by  an  artistic  hand, 
which  could  be  used  with  different  negatives. 

Marco  is  informed  that  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  is  not  proscribed  as  he  supposes.  In  fact,  if 
properly  prepared,  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the 
fused  salt  sold.  Fusion  of  the  pure  crystals  is  re¬ 
commended  in  order  to  ensure  the  absence  of  free 
acid,  which  is  too  often  present  in  the  commercial 
salt. 

Durham. — We  are  always  sorry  to  see  names  mis¬ 
spelt.  Ebelmen  was  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Porcelain  Works  at  Sevres.  Senarmont  is  the  emi¬ 
nent  French  crystallographer. 

Sol. — We  object  to  the  use  of  ether  containing 
alcohol,  since  the  amount  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  its  specific  gravity  is  no  guide,  as  it 


may  also  contain  water  in  unkin.wii  propnrt.^ 
Use  washed  etlier,  re  distilled  and  t)f  known  sp 
gravity,  then  alcohol  of  -H  io,  it.s.  If  contuirdn  j  a  j 
may  be  used.  Of  course  more  water  c.ui  l.i-  ,,  ,j 
for  ex])eriraental  purpos.  s.  'J'liis  is  a  \  .  rv  din.  n 
proceeding  to  taking  ether  obtaiui  d  ut  random  ,j 
tested  only  by  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  mi.  jj 
neither  absolute  ether  nor  iil--.olute  ;  i.  obol  i  .. 
quired,  except  in  fiindameniij  ■  'qe  liinMit-,  j 
there  both  are  essential. 

Dry  Process. — Try  the  albumen  miitm.*  r,  [ 
Bacot,  described  in  this  number,  upon  cijH..  i 
in  place  of  the  plain  albumen  of  Mr.  I'r  ,oke>s  >! 
cess;  but  dry  the  plate  as  Mr.  Oroolo  -  din-i  is. 

Intensity. — We  have  seen  Mr.  Ilardwicb’s  i  i. 
tives,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  glycyrrbizii  .o 
his  collodion.  The  increased  intensity  givtm 
markable.  Some  camera  copies  of  jirints  hre  ,e 
intensity  of  albumen.  It  is  quite  a  mistukc  lone 
the  use  of  glycyrrhizine. 

X. — True,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  ii  le 
gold  toning  bath  you  speak  of ;  but  do  you  no  >a 
the  advantage  of  starting  with  a  salt  as  pure  as  i. 
sible  ?  Add  the  diluted  acid  afterwards,  in  a  p  *r 
measured  quantity. 
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WANTED,  AN  ASSISTANT  OPI.4- 

TOB.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  1  og 
Gentleman  wishing  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
Address  Mr.  T.  Worden,  Photographic  Instit  m, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  le- 

*J  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Livi  lol, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  pun  mJ 
most  careMly  prepared  Photographic  Chemk  •,!: 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photoi  hy  ; 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  ilei 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  lii,  t 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Tray-  « 
Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  descriptioi  ini  j 
Gutta  Percha  .Articles  made  to  any  pattern.  _ | 

THE  PATENT  EN.\MELLED  IRON  T.4B  IS, 
FOR  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
C.  T.  MASTERMAN,  Manufacturer,  Lo:  n'. 
ICTURES  taken  on  these  Table  are 

superior  to  Daguerreotypes  in  appear.ii  and 
finish,  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost.  Tii  ame 
manipulation  and  chemicals  employed  as  with'ass; 
they  require  no  cleaning  previous  to  being  us( 
black  varnish  or  other  backing  is  required ;  ti  are  j 
made  in  all  sizes,  from  2^  x  2  to  14  x  10  and  j 
they  may  be  safely  sent  by  post  without  furtb|pro- 
tection  than  an  ordinary  envelope. 

The  Wholesale  Trade  supplied,  and  A  ides 
appointed,  by  J.  A.  Hofmann  &  Co.,  15,  Gr  lam- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  at  all  the  principal  Photographic 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

■  ilVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Chables 

_  Chevaliee,  inventor  of  the  Double  Combina- 
c  of  Object  Glasses,  Palais  Royal,  158,  in  Paris, 
1  e  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  295  figures 
r  agraras,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  post, 
■t  3s.  6d. 

ce  Current  of  Photography,  abridged  from  the 
Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post  paid. 

I  RICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

!7,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
f  HN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
I  itock  in  England  of  American  CASES  in  every 
u  y ;  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS  of  unequalled 
A  ERNS  and  Quality.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their 
i'  itage  to  order  from  the  above  Establishment. 

Just  Published. 

}AND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
J  :RADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
P  .RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
ij  ation,  or  in  course  of  post. 

 153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

1  SITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

1  T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

'  •  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
)]  lions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
r  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
e  iry  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
ic  .mateur  Photographers. 

I  ring  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
p  .ed  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
1]  ain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
a  iterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
31  ire  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 

II  facture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
tl  onal  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi- 
n  '  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
ii  rsalU  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

B  icing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
a  ),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
id  hade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
n  irty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

1  ce  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  \  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
(  3  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
a  vhen  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
ai  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
fe  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
r;.  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

3(  iarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
ai  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

I  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
u  Qtrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi- 
31  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
cl  ling  bottle,  4s.  Gd. 

NEGATWE  COLLODION 
a  s  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
'Dices  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
1  mishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
lb  ing  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
islng,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

lice  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  Gd.  per  J  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

Ijs  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
weeks ;  quantities  of  i  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
It  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
Mich  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
CATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
ol.lion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
■til  ion  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

BRADFORD  AND  HARROGATE, 

H.  C.  BOOTH,  Proprietor. 
New  Views  ready  for  delivery  on  the  '2nd  of  June. 

Fountains  abbey,  and  views  in  stud- 

ley  Park,  Bolton  Abbey  (four  Views'),  and  the 
choice  bits  in  Bolton  Woods ;  Bolton  Castle,  and  the 
Waterfall  in  Wensleydale,  Ilkley;  the  Well’s  Hotel, 
Ben  Ryding ;  also  several  Views  in  Wharf  and  Airdale. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps, 
Is.  Gd.  each,  or  12s.  per  doz.  Allowance  to  dealers. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed  to  Harrogate 
after  the  16t/i  day  of  June. 

TWO  ’WAYS  OF  LIFE  ;  OR,  HOPE  IN 

REPENTANCE.  Exhibiting  at  Manchester. 

31  X  16  . .^10  10  0 

Reduced  Copy  of  ditto,  16  X  85  ... .  012  6 

Reduced  ditto  .  0  10  6 

Original  Studies  of  ditto  ....  5s.  and  076 

Adriadne .  0  10  6 

Ditto  Stereoscopic  .  0  2  6 

Photographed  by  0.  G.  REJLANDER,  Esq. 

The  above  and  all  the  beautiful  Photographs  of 
this  eminent  Artist  can  he  had  wholesale  or  retail  of 
the  publishers,  BECiaNGHAM  &  Co.,  Photographic 
Chemists,  103,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

Pure  Chemicals  used  in  Photography  kept  in  stock 
or  made  to  order. 


Photographic  APPARATUS  ware¬ 
house,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4J  x  3L  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  A'3.  Larger  sizes  ^5  5s.,  £9  9s., 
w£ll  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 


W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  Gd.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  Gd. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Just  published,  “Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. _ 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 


importers  op  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  he  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  aU  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal, 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
EATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

NEARLY  NEW  SPANISH  MAHO¬ 
GANY  DOUBLE  FOLDING  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  CAMERA,  with  Portrait  and  View  Lenses 
4|  inches  diameter,  for  pictures  18  inches  by  Ki 
inches,  with  two  dark  frames  for  collodion,  and  two 
double  backs  for  paper  process;  both  for  plates  18  by 
16 ;  handsome  printing  frame ;  all  folds  into  a  con¬ 
venient  case.  The  property  of  a  gentleman  giving 
up  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Apply  to  Abraham  &  Co.,  Opticians,  20,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 


Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lei'ebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mander,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


94,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

J&  R.  MUDD  iuvite  attention  to  their 
•  Photographic  Establishment,  where  can  be 
had  the  various  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and  Papers 
used  in  Photography. 

Cameras  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  latest 
improvements.  Lenses,  Plates,  Dishes,  &c.  Positive 
and  Negative  Collodion.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  ready 
for  use.  Positive  Developing  Solution,  yielding  bril¬ 
liant  results. 

Plain  and  Album enized  Papers  of  many  kinds, 
selected  from  various  makers. 

Waxed  and  Iodized  Paper,  prepared  for  the  process 
adopted  by  J.  cfe  R.  Mudd  in  the  production  of  their 
pictures  lately  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Society’s 
Exhibition. 

Carefully  prepared  Collodio-Albumen  Plates,  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  Camera ;  warranted  to  “  keep  ” 
several  weeks. 

Instructions  in  the  Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  and 
Collodio-Albumen  Processes. 

Positive  Sun-Printing,  and  by  Development.  Ever}' 
precaution  adopted  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 
proofs. 

Views  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Monuments, 
Machinery,  Landscapes,  Gentlemen’s  Residences,  &c.. 
Photographed ;  and  every  attention  given  to  sustain 
that  high  reputation  for  artistic  arrangement  of  subject 
which  the  Advertisers  have  had  the  honour  to  gain. 

Paintings,  Engravings,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  &c., 
accurately  copied. 

J.  &  R.  Muhd  also  beg  to  say  that,  as  the  principal 
Papers  and  Chemicals  in  stock  are  constantly  used 
in  the  Establishment,  they  are  enabled  to  recommend 
only  those  materials  which,  from  experience,  they 
know  to  give  the  best  results. 

Full  instructions,  Gratis,  to  all  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 


Just  publislied.  Second  JMition  U.,  jkt  post  Ig 

PRACTICAL  lMloT()(iRALHY,oa  Gi 

and  Paper;  a  .Manual  <"niniBifjjr  simple  .Ij 
tions  for  the  jirodnetion  of  l’()rtr*it-s  and  Viewt 
the  agency  of  Light,  in(!ludin;r  thr  ( A 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  I ’aja  r,  ami  I’ositive  pj 
Processes;  to  whicli  is  added  a  pajit-r  on  tli*  met 
of  taking  Slereoseo])ic  juetures,  and  »lso  <me  t 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remi  dii-s,"  bv  Chai  p 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Blam>  I.unl.,  i'hntogra  a 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Oiierative  Chemists,  IM,  F  ■ 
Street,  London.  ’  (J 


EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  :\IETH()I)  OF  COLO 
ING  COLI.ODIGN  I’lG'n  itE.S. 
''\TR.A.  MADDI80N,  Photographic  Art 

It-A  HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  re.-.-ipt  of  2t 
send  full  directions  of  his  metliod  of  wlotiwr); 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  eomnioapot 
colours  will  adhere,  giving  a  niei*  equal  colonring 
the  plate;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  deptli  can  be  obiained, 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Miniatures  on  I 


Just  Published.  Thirteenth  J  ldition.  Entol  | 
wi-itten.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  Is.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PllOTOc  RAPi; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Dircclion; 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemicid  .\gencyofL! 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  cLr  the  | 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Ife 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  ^*c..  &c.,  by  tlie  GaltJ 
and  Waxed  Paper  Proce.sses  ;  (dso,  clear  instraej 
for  the  new  Collodio-.Vlbumen  Process,  and  far  I‘ 
ing  Positives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  tr) 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  By  \V.  H.  Tiiornihw 
autlior  of  “  Photograpliic  ^Manipulations,” 
trated  with  numerous  Wooilcuts. 

SiMPKiN  anil  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cj 
and  Horne  &.  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DETO 

DANIEL  MAIII.LAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E)^  , 

PORTRAIT  LENbES,  CAMElle 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  ^Morocco  (es, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Pliotographic  Papers,  Co 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicj 


PHOTOaKAPH^ 


5 

¥  l-f— t  ’ 

T.  OTTEWILL  AND  C' 

wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  HARUFAI 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLING: 

LONDON. 

fATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUUV 

U/  FOLDING  CAMERA,withRackworkadjus|enL 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  fp 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portabilii 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Sh  les,  fipo'l 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  itc. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  appUf^^^' 
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GOLHiOiDzoisr 

9d..  Pee  Oz.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  of  20  Ozs.  ^ 

1  B  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
iction,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
(  hout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
[  fiy,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 


Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
Wholesale  Agents  : — Messrs.  E.  SUMNEE  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
^■DnnT  i  NEWTON,  Jubilee-buildings,  i  GLASGOW  ..... .J.  SPENCEK. 

IPUUU... .  I  lewis,  Pembroke-place. 

TENHAM.. Messrs.  SAVOEY  &  MOOEE, 

E.  JEFEREY. 

BURGH.... Mrs.  LENNIE. 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDER. 
BIRKENHEAD  &  I -n, 

EOCK  FERRY  ..  P*  "UTION. 


HARRISON^S  PAPER  FOR  POSITITES. 

^  Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo- 
.  jraphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paper  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  be  used 
i.  plain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  sharp,  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
a  e,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

j  be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photographic  Materials.  Size  19  x  15}  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

mOLESALE  OF  E.  HARBISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 

C  H  GHAJDBURN 

IPTIGIAN  AND*  INSTRUMENT  MAKER. 

TO  H.E.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LOKD-STREET.  LIVEEPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

1  ictures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography ;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
e  ,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

1  lameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  v/hich  purjjose 
3  k  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  Ms  premises. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

IRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 
rfectly  'pure  a'nd  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
it  esideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
5(  fuUy  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
V  ITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
» i  j  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol- 
ir  prices : — 

0  ;s.  and  upwards... . . .........3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

5  ,  and  under  50  ozs . .....3s.  6d.  „ 

0,  „  25  „  ....3s.  7d.  „ 

5  ,  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  >  ).  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

'a  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
PQ. 


pr 


ts  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 

'  Journal. 


WORRALL’S 

^;jUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES : 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

priors,— BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

RFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
1  rtraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
tlisferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  appear- 
e  ,>  u^hen  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
li  t  black. 

L’oje  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
UliNE  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
ierfMndon;  Duncan,  Flockhart& Co,,  Chemists, 
mjrgh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
^^■street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town- 
mjjAMOTTE  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
st,;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Jai;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
ift, -street,  Dublin;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
t,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re- 
I  most  respectable  dealers  in  PhotograpMc 
on!  als  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIYE  COLLODION. 


This  collodion  Ims  now  been  long 

before  the  Public ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from '  Collodion  ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2®  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13.  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  the 
maker. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

OTjEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

kJ  Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Row- 
derham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre ;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Za,ffer,” 
H.M-S.  St.  Jean  L’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

C.  Fowler,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon., 
Price  I8s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTllAITA.  , 

PHOTOGIAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  tl 
in  spite  of  tlie  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  tliey  will  not  tcarp.  'I’he  und.  r4i;nr 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartouts,  1j 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  an.d  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  lrH3  i  , 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  (iermany,  and  the  United  Si  il  ^  | 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Biriitkiv! , 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  Negative  C<jij.odk»v.. 


LISTS 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEE, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


G.  E  BEERY, 


PHACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LlVERPft^ 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

AU  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  li  e 
formulie  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  in  ^ 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  l‘2s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  bri  it 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  fid.  pe  ^ 
10s  per  Ih. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  jiim 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transp,  it, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  iier  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  h 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

-  Meta-Gelatine  Sju’up,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  6d.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  f  he  | 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photographic  pirinting,  either  sun-pu’inting  or  development,  on  moderate  terras.  Mr.  Berry  rei  <il  , 
pupRs  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  it 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

W.ARE  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

NEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OE  PHOTOGKAPHIO  GLi> 


POLISHED  POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

INCHES.  FLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  PLATE,  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 

On  taking  the 
upon  the  colour'  te 
(especially  prepi 
the  purpose),  no 
is  required,  and  ’  ( 

of  the  picture  is  atlf  J  ^ 
improved.  I 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate.  !  / 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  super. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

84  by  6i. ••whole  Plate... 

3 

1  ^  doz. 

6 

8  ^  doz. 

14 

0  ^  doz. 

5 

0  ^doz. 

Oi  by  4f...^ 

55 

1 

8 

55 

3 

5 

55 

7 

9 

2 

c  „ 

5  by  4  ...J 

55  ••• 

1 

1 

55 

2 

3 

55 

5 

0 

1 

8  „ 

H  by  H-k 

5)  ••• 

0 

9 

55 

1 

fi 

55 

3 

6 

1 

2 

by  2f  ...^ 

55 

0 

6 

55 

1 

0 

55 

2 

3  )j 

0 

9  „ 

2§  by  2  ...i 

55 

0 

U 

0 

7 

5> 

1 

3 

0 

6  „ 

Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Prices,  ii 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufactm’e  of  whbltbej 
have  made  considerable  improvement.  i 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


i 


FAYING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
I  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
ide  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Boss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
■e,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
iir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
•  iir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
irner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
line,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
llodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
.  .-es,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
icesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  mauipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
.  inges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
'respondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  T2  2s. 
j  Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

:  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  VV.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
I  Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

i^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
!\-  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
I  onials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
pherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 

Iie  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  ail  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
)ttles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
[HOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony, 

WRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
'  J  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
e  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

[TYPO  COLOURING  BATH, — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 
i-JL  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

'CYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
-d  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
nd  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
IDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
London:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street ;  H.  Bailliere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
'ANGER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row'. 
iublin;  j. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Bedfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh;  James  Wood' 
S,  Princes-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enocli-square;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket.  ’ 
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WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHICMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

HJEFFPtEY,  Chemist,  Pittvili.e,  supplies 
c  Pliotographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  ge  neral, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  Mb  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
grajAiic  Journal. 


13ERSH0USE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 


J-  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
IManufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Ajjpa- 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  IMagneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birniinghain  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


pITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

'O'  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St..  London. 

Apparatus  and  matenals  of  supeiior  quality.  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  he  had  on  api)licalion. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  l*osi- 
t\\es,  tuarrai^ted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER'S  Positive  and  Negative  COTi- 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  Jrd  Edition,  price  6d.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  1G,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apiiaratus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &e.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

A.LL  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  StereoscopieViews.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

epHE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horke  and 
-1-  Teornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
■business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


LMJ'ROVEl)  Sl'ERKOSCOPE  AM)  orilKR  CJ 
MERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  llol.l)  A  DOZKN 
PREl’ARKD  I’LA'Il.S. 

J  ATKINSON,  Maiiclifsb  r  Streei 
•  LI  \'ER1’0()L,  has  now  ji.‘i  f(‘<  ti  '  1  a  (’A.MER, 
suitable  for  eveiy  ])urpusi*  wIkti-  Inquiif,)  Collodio 
Plates  are  nso<l  ;  tin*  most  simple  contrivance;  n 
mechanical  complications;  excccdiii'dy  jtoitalile  an 
strong,  'i'he  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  lie  used  wit 
one  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  5(ls.;  with  wai 
runted  Lens,  70s.  Improved  Slereo-c 'aiiieia. 

THE  COLf.ODlO-AI.HI  -MEN  I'R()(  1;SS~ 

r<OLJA)DIO-ALlH;MEN  I'EN'l'ES  vet 

\  ^  sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Li  iis'  -,,  and  em 
article  required  in  PliotoRraidiy.  may  li  •  otuainedc 
Horne  and  Thounthwaiti;,  121.  122,  a  123,  New^t 
Street,  London.  An  lllnstralecl  ('ataloguo  sei 
any  address  on  receij)t  of  two  stani]'-.. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchestrr  PhtU 
graphic  Journal. 

NEW  P  K  I  C  E  E  I  S  T. 

JUST  I‘UBLTSHi;i). 

TOIIN  SPENCER’S  NEW  IHST 

^  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 


j  FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

I  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPO'j 
10,  SALT.MARKET,  GLASGOW. 
N.B.—T  11  E  TRADE  SUP  P  L  1  ED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Maitchcstcr  Phai 
graphic  Journal. 


OAGS. — The  present  price  pennits  Photi 
lA/  graphic  Papers  to  be  quoicil  as  follows  fTtl. 
innntli : — 


DENO.MINATION. 

Dimensions. 

Per  (ir. 
■J4  -silts. 

Per  Rn 

Canson  Frercs,  Positive . . 
Negative . 

22 i  by  17i 

s.  d. 

3  0 

2  G 

3  G 

7  0 

2  G 

2  0 

3  G 

7  0 

5  0 

jr. 

52 

42 

C3 

12C 

45 

35 

63 

126 

93 

Salted  onlv . 

Salted  andAlbnminized 
German  1  Positive. . 

(Papier  Saxe)  J  Negative. 
Salted  only . 

23  18 

Salted  and  Albuminized 
Waxed  Paper . 

in  iii 

THE  COSMORAMIC  STEREOSCOPE,  suitii 
every  sight,  and  surpassing  for  beauty  and  utili 


every  other  form. 

Mahogany,  plain  .  2  0 

Ditto,  door  and  shifting  eyes  . .  4  0 

Ditto  ditto  superlative  .  7  0 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  COMPIFl 
with  best  Double  Combination  Lens,  best  construct'! 
of  Camera,  Chemicals,  and  every  accessory. 

Quarter  Plate  . AT  15  0 

Half  ditto  .  3  10  0 

Whole  ditto  .  6  10  0 

The  same  as  those  sold  at  double  the  prices. 

The  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  GUIDE  for  1857, 
folio ;  gratis  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stan 
and  to  he  had,  price  Id.,  of  all  the  BookseUei’S  a 
Newsvenders  of  the  British  Empire. 
PASSEPARTOUTS,  MOROCCO  CASES,  FEAMI 
LENSES,  CAMERAS, 

CHEMICALS,  STEREOSCOPES,  VIEWS,  &c.  <' 
JAMES  F.  SFIEW,  The  Wholesale  Photograpl 
Depot,  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

Remittances  must  accompany  orders  for  goods. 
The  Trade  supplied. 
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LEICESTER. 

OTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

PPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
n,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

VI'  IF.VCTURING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMIST, 

QALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

,  Collodion  of  first  quality. 

It  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
c  Journal. 


ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

,.  JOHN  SPENCER,  7,  Gold  Hawk 

Terrace,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  will  be 
to  supply  ALBUAIINIZED  PAPER,  pre- 
with  great  care  and  of  uniform  quality,  full 
2  X  17  inches,  10s.  per  quire.  Extra  Albu- 
d  Ditto  for  Stereoscopic  Subjects,  14s.  per 
The  Trade  Supplied.  Orders  from  the 
y  must  be  accompani  M  with  a  remittance. 
Ion  Agents,  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  S.  Waer,  63, 
lolborn. 


IRRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

1  [S  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 
oration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
^e  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
!d,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
&  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church -street, 
Dol,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
ion  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
iiNGHAM :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
TOL :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
5VICH :  Messrs.  W.  &  AV.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
hite  Lion-street 

fax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
,  Grove-street. 

ared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
Chemist,  High-street,  Shefiield. 
two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
ed  bottles  included. 


ITOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

nd  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
otographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by- 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
1  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
hy  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
ade. 

ITIVE  and  NEGATIA’E,  prepared  and  un- 
id. 

10-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
ttra  ditto. 

ITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

ATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
md  iodized. 

med  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
minting  Proofs. 

l^JNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
ties. 

ASEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
n  quare,  oval,  ,and  dome  shapes. 

C(AP  BOOKS,  Blotiing  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 


A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

RGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
lEREOSCOPlC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un¬ 
aid,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &o.  Views  of  the 
n|  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
T  ay,  Spain,  Switzerland,  (See.  &c.  on  paper  and 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped  4d., 
PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo- 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  AU 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


ETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

The  best  positive  collodion 

IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 
REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  briRiant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door);  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddison,  Huntingdon. 

EASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  a.  maddison.  Photographic  xArtist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  fuU  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
colom’s  -will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
over  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider¬ 
atum,  especially'  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia¬ 
tures  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d  . 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  Sc 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE, 
37,  MANCHESTER  STREET. 

J  ATKINSON  wishes  to  make  it  known 
•  that  he  keeps  the  largest  stock  of  Lenses  in  the 
kingdom — not  less  than  2000  to  select  from  at  any 
time  of  the  various  sizes  and  makers.  Cameras  of 
innumerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  rigid; 
every  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Export 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  with 
an  immediate  supply  from  an  inexhaustible  stock. 

A  never-failing  Collodion,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
now  fully  established.  Dealers  supplied  to  advantage. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  <?cc. 


HOENE  &  THOENTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGEAEIIIO  ESTABLISIIM 

121,  122,  <&  123,  ISIEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


Every  article  required  for  tlie  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establiahmei  bi 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — ■ 


PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  .^1  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  suVqect. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  c  nm 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  t  and 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  ipJi, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  ]M  E  R  A  S , 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTUiig 

These  pn^parations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  4  liji 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separ,  y,  it 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  withoii  jalh 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwai’ds.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  3s.  8d.  per  dozen.  ( 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAU. 

CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  toi  depti 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  11 J  in.  by  9J  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  pc  18.2% 

-  '  1 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  1:6.  i 

PFIOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGU; 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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New  Series.  No.  13. — JULY  1,  1837. 


E  unusual  fineness  of  tlie  past  month  has 
ibled  us  to  observe  most  of  the  public  build- 
i*  s  of  London,  under  the  effects  of  sunshine, 
il'iifferent  hours  of  the  day,  and  we  have  been 
i;  ch  struck  with  the  differences  caused  by 
biospheric  conditions,  irrespective  of  the  sun’s 
f!|itude  and  direction.  We  have  seen  dull  flat- 
1  king  objects  suddenly  exhibit  a  crispness  of 
ail  and  a  decision  of  shadow  that  at  other 
t  les  they  seemed  incapable  of.  We  may  in- 
nce  Lambeth  Palace,  as  seen  a  few  evenings 
ee  from  the  Thames,  at  from  six  to  seven  in 
evening.  The  sun  was  unusually  bright, 
wind  southerly,  the  eastern  sky  hazy  and 
k,  and  white  clouds  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
3  Pioyal  Exchange,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
IS  to  be  best  illuminated  by  the  high  mid-day 
reflected  into  the  darker  shades  by  white 
ads  in  the  west.  We  have  never  seen  this 
Iding  well  illuminated  in  the  more  winterly 
nths.  Again,  a  street  view,  at  the  back  of 
Bank  of  England,  is  exceedingly  picturesque 
i,bout  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  wdth  a  bright 
and  the  wind  south-easterly,  idctorially  it 
ot  the  same  place  at  an}'’  other  time.  The 
idon  Institution,  which  has  an  aspect  nearly 
th,  appears  to  us  most  agreeable  when  the 
has  retired  far  into  the  west.  Other  build- 
s  seem  improved  by  a  slight  haze,  which  we 
letimes  get,  of  a  peculiarly  transparent 
racter.  The  inference  we  wish  to  draw 
n  these  observations  is,  that  the  photo- 
pher  should  have  his  laboratory  so  arranged 
t  he  can,  at  a  few  minutes  notice,  hasten  to 
particular  scene  he  has  studied  whenever 
h  attention  is  called  to  the  existence  of  the 
Durable  conditions  we  have  indicated.  The 
le  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  all  localities, 
!’e  or  less,  although  we  have  illustrated  them 
y  by  examples  within  reach  of  our  own  daily 
ervation. 

’he  collodio-albumen  process  as  arranged  by 
H  Ackland  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
rihlers.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  know- 
hg’e  respecting  dry  processes  it  seems  to  be 
n:essary  to  try,  fully  and  fairly,  every  modi - 
fi  tion  which  is  presented  to  us  by  operators 
known  ability.  We  advise  those  whoaie 
p  beginners  in  the  art  of  using  dry  processes, 
efer  to  Mr.  Ackland’s  small  brochure,  where 
tljy  will  find  every  part  of  the  process  most 
n  utely  described  and  illustrated. 

llr.  Hardwich  has  favoured  us  with  a  no+e 
u|n  the  subject  of  “corrugated,”  “reticulatel,” 
0  crapy”  films.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  so 
h  ortant  a  point  will  soon  be  completely 
e  lained.  We  know  that  several  of  oiir  readers 


will  join  with  us  in  expressing  our  thankfulness 
to  Mr.  Hardwich  for  his  prompt  communication. 

Mr.  Crookes’s  description  of  the  vrax  paper 
process,  as  used  by  him  at  the  KadclifFe  Ob¬ 
servatory,  at  Oxford,  contains  so  many  details 
which  will  be  of  service  to  all  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  those  details  so  complete  and  well 
planned,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
mutilate  his  work.  The  original  memoir  from 
which  we  take  our  first  extract  was  printed  for 
the  Observatory,  but  never  published,  excepting 
in  the  shape  of  some  brief  extracts  inserted 
some  time  since  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

We  have  x’eceived  from  Mr.  Sidebotham  a 
stereoscopic  slide  recently  obtained  from  a  plate 
which  was  made  sensitive  in  January ;  the 
result  is  quite  satisfactory.  What  we  now  want 
is  a  comparison  of  the  processes  of  Taupenot, 
Hill  Norris,  Sidebotham,  and  in  the  order  of 
publication,  Crookes  and  Ackland.  We  must 
not  omit  Mr.  Lyte  and  Mr,  Shadbolt. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cottam  we  have 
received  two  numbers  of  a  photographic  work 
executed  by  members  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  The  second  number  contains 
a  portrait  of  W.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  F.K.  S.,  which 
is  exceedingly  well  executed.  There  is  also  a 
good  copy  of  an  oil  painting  taken  in  full  sun¬ 
shine,  the  original,  entitled  “  The  Kiosk,”  is  by 
F.  Wyburd,  Esq, 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  coriftfepon- 
dence  portion  of  our  journal  is  developing  its 
proportions.  The  cessation  of  the  labours  of 
most  of  the  Societies  leaves  us  space  which  wm 
shall  be  glad  to  devote  to  any  well  considered 
letters  of  inquiry  which  may  be  sent  to  us,  or  to 
the  brief  record  of  carefully  made  experiments, 
which  may  not  be  suflficiently  complete  or  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Societies.  All  such  matters  will 
receive  our  immediate  attention.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  say  that  we  regret 
that  the  insertion  of  an  incautiously  expressed 
sentence  contained  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Journal  previously  to  our  control,  compelled 
us,  in  vindication  of  our  impartiality,  to  dis¬ 
figure  our  pages  for  a  Avhile  by  a  discussion 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  unseemly  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  so  in  the  preseiit  case. 

It  is  our  intention  to  set  apart  a  space  to  he 
called  the  “  Amateur’s  Column.”  We  shall 
commence  with  some  general  remarks  upon 
photographic  paper,  or  rather  jxaper  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes ;  we  shall  then  examine  tho 
various  methods  which  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to  for  rendering  such  paper  sensitive 
to  light,  <5:c. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  fivnn  a  notice  whirh 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Courier  in  reference  to 
the  letter  of  “I.O.C./’iniblished  inourlastnninl)cr : 

“  LiVERPOon  AND  Manchester  I’lioTociRAPiiic 
Journal. — However  fair  it  may  he  to  let  every  man 
speak  for  himself,  we  consider  it  unjust  to  INIr  Keith 
— a  gentleman  rapidly  rising  to  the  highest  rank  of 
photographers — one  whose  pictures  contrihuted,  we 
will  not  say  how  much,  to  the  recent  Government 
Art  Exhihition  in  1  ost  Office-place — to  he  exposed 
to  anonymous  attacks  hy  such  an  unwortliy  scrihhler. 
It  will  he  rememhei’ed  that  in  a  previous  numher 
Mr.  Keith  published  the  formulae  with  which  he  has 
produced  such  excellent  pictures  ;  and  though  much 
of  his  success  is  uudouhtcdly  due  to  his  own 
manipulation,  part  certainly  arises  from  the  chyinical 
mixtures  employed.  Mr,  Keith  has  a  j)rivate 
receipt  for  forming  his  own  collodion,  the  foundation 
of  all  glass  photographs,  hut  that  he  has  not 
published,  simply  because  the  public  will  he  better 
served  if  they  purchase,  through  his  agents,  the 
collodion  ready  made.  I’hotography  becomes  an 
expensive  pursuit  to  the  amateur,  through  failures, 
and  often  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  make.  To 
work  Avith  this  collodion,  hoAvever,  the  necessary 
solutions  may  he  readily  mixed ;  and  l\Ir.  Keith  gave 
these  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  Avitliout  claiming 
any  of  them  as  a  discovery.  He  could  not  lay  claim 
either  to  the  nitrate  of  iron  as  a  developer,  or  cyanide 
of  potassium  as  a  fixer,  yet  he  works  M’ith  l)oth. 
Hundreds  of  other  photographers  have  manipulated 
with  the  same,  though  with  less  success ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  tlie  editor  of  another  photo¬ 
graphic  journal  should  have  used  almost  the  identical 
formula).  Mr,  Keith  takes  notice  of  this,  hut  does 
not  assert  or  even  hint  at  unfair  jilay ;  he  simply 
honestly  makes  the  statement  that  the  formulse  pub¬ 
lished  are  very  nearly  those  with  Avhich  he  has  for 
years  Avorked,  and  that  is  all  But  this  ill-natured 
writer,  I.  O.  C.,”  charges  Mr  Keith  with  claiming 
“  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  iron  dcA'eloping  solu¬ 
tions  for  positive  photographs  on  glass,”  Avith  pro¬ 
found  historical  ignorance  of  the  science,  and  lastly, 
with  accusing  l^Ir.  Sutton,  “  of  having  surreptitiously 
obtained  his  formulae  !  ”  These  untrue  accusations 
are  only  paralleled  by  another,  Avhich  is,  “  that  he 
Avishes  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  father  of 
positives  on  glass  !  ” 

[We  have  elseAvhere  given  a  reason  for  the 
course  we  have  taken,  and  have  noAv  only  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Keith  has  himself  left  his 
pleasantries  and  “1.  0.  C.’s  ‘‘splenetic”  reply 
to  the  “impartial  readers’”  judgment.  We 
havm  no  doubt  as  to  the  award  being  in  the 
main  in  Mr.  Keith’s  favour. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J,] 


CKORLTON  PHOTOGPiAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  at  the 
Chorlton  Town  Hall,  Mr.  W.  Hepwortii,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  room  was  decorated 
with  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Whaite,  being  the  productions 
of  the  best  English  and  foreign  artists.  After 
a  preliminary  address  by  the  chairman,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  Avas  read  by  Mr.  Hooper  on 
“  Sang’s  Preservative  Process,”  Avho  also  de¬ 
scribed  a  convenient  and  effective  mode  devised 
by  him  for  the  Avashing  of  plates  after  their 
removal  from  the  nitrate  bath.  The  next 
meeting  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  July,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Hepworth  on  “The 
Chemistry  of  the  Collodion  Process.” 


OX  Tin-:  PROOrCTIoX  op  I’lloTocBM-t 
ox  PLlORESCEN'l'  PI  Kl-W'liS;  AXli  j 
THE  DIPPEKEXT  MOld-,  <»P  UENItpi;!  [ 
VISIBLE  THE  l'LTRA-\  lOUff  CUE  , 
CAL  RAYS. 

By  George  Wilson,  Ai.In, 

Profeisor  of  Tecliiiolo^y,  I'liixt-isity  ..f  I  'linbargb  • 

“The  object  of  the  following  ci*imuiniiraiio!  i 
to  point  out  the  importance  uf  asm  rtaining  av 
influence  the  Jhiorescenec  of  a  hurfm c  lia>?  (,n  i 
photograjihic  sensitivcne.ss.  To  inY.''ilf  , 
question  is  interesting  chiclly  from  it-  ixlat 
to  the  theory  of  actinic  action  ;  but  it  has 
jiortant  bearings  on  jihotographic  art,  and  , 
very  little  appears  to  be  known  on  the  mat 
I  have  brought  it  before  the  Ptwfiety.  I  enc 
rage  the  hope  that  some  of  tlie  practical  jili. 
graphers  Avho  abound  amongst  it?j  meinbcrs  •  i 
take  up  the  imiuiry,  and  thus  reiider  a  servic'  i 
actinic  science  as  well  as  to  their  own  heunt  1 
art. 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  < 
term  fluorescence  Avas  introduced  hy  Profc:  r 
Stokes,  to  denote  the  remarkable  property  j  • 
sessed  by  many  solids  and  liquids  of  cliang  j 
invisible  actinic  rays  of  high  refrangibility  i ) 
visible  rays  of  Ioav  refrangibility,  the  Avord  - 
nifying  in  its  fullest  sense  the  reduction  or  ■ 
gradation  of  light-rays,  whether  visible  or  - 
visible,  into  rays  of  lower  refrangibility.f  r 
need  I  do  more  than  notice,  that  the  gre  r 
number  of  the  rays  producing  fluorescence  e 
those  otherwise  named,  from  their  higdi  ref  - 
gibility,  ultra-violet  or  extra-spectral,  J 
which,  though  themselves  non-luminouB,  - 
company  the  less  refrangible  visible  rays,  1, 
by  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  av  h 
they  induce  on  actinohjtes,  such  as  the  salt  if 
silver,!  render  possible  an  art  of  photograj '. 

“Premising  these  points,  my  chief  object  o 
inquire  AA'hat  difference  it  Avill  make  in  act  i- 
lytic  or  (Avhich  comes  to  the  same  thing),  pb)- 
graphic  effect,  Avhen  light,  including  the  )- 
cially  efficient  ultra-violet  rays,  falls  upc  a 
fluorescent  as  distinguished  from  a  non-flu'  i- 
cent  surface.  The  most  perfect  rion-fluores  it 
surface  knoAvn  to  us  is  probably  that  of  a  t;  )t 
of  porcelain.  The  light  Avhich  falls  upo  it 
does  not,  to  the  extent  to  Avhich  it  is  retu  d 
from  its  surface,  exhibit  any  loAvering  olc- 
frangibility,  nor  are  any  of  the  invisible  e:  a- 
spectral  rays  changed  into  visible  ones. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  a  slab  of  the  cai  y- 
coloured  uranium-glass  has  such  a  clegn  ng 
poAver  over  light,  Avhatever  its  source,  tha  lo 
greater  number  of  the  invisible  ultra- viole'  ys 
Avhich  impinge  upon  it  are  ffiAAmred  in  n  n- 
gibility  and  become  visible.  In  conseq'  ce 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, May 
+  On  the  Change  of  Refrangibility  of  Light.  By  P 
Stokes.  Phil.  Trans.  1852,  pp.  478,  479,  and  556,  557. 

t  We  are  in  want  of  a  comprehensive  term  appli' 
substances  on  which  light  exerts  a  chemical  and  p 
change.  In  lecturing  on  the  theory  of  photography, 
found  the  word  Actmolytt  so  convenient,  that  I  have  veU® 
to  introduce  it  in  this  paper.  In  its  simplest  etymep™ 
meaning,  it  signifies  a  chemical  compound  analysable  'Ad 
components  by  light.  I  propose,  however,  to  use  jt  in  a|  w® 
a  sense  as  Faraday’s  term  Electi’olyte  (from  which  it  DOj' 
rowed),  so  as  to  include  chemical  synthesis  as  well  as  aujpi 
and  in  the  presentstate  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  con  ic" 
to  extend  the  term  to  all  the  suhsitmees  employed  by  o  - 
graphers  on  which  light  exerts  a  marked  sensible  (lyf  ■ 
althoucfh  it  may  be  uncertain  how  far  that  change  is  cb  i 
or  mechanical. 
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I  this,  the  spectrum  of  any  flame  appears 
•  iatly  more  elongated  when  produced  on  the 
1  mium-glass  than  it  does  on  porcelain,  the 
.  ference  being  so  great  in  the  case  of  the 
;  ainous  voltaic  are  developed  between  metallic 
es,  that,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Stokes,  its  spec- 
m  on  canary-glass  is  six  or  eight  times 
■j  ger  than  its  spectrum  on  porcelain. 

‘  Suppose,  then,  that  the  same  actinolyte,  such 
;  chloride  of  silver,  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
:  lieet  of  uranium-glass,  and  of  a  plate  of  porce- 
,  a,  and  that  each  is  tlien  pdaced  in  a  camera 
« !cura,  or  otherwise  exposed,  in  exactly  similar 
(  mmstances,  to  the  action  of  light  ;  can  it 
!  doubted  that  the  cliemical  effect  will  be  dif- 
J  ent  on  the  glass,  where  the  photographic 
I 'S  are  subjected  to  a  remarkable  change  in 
■j  iperties,  than  it  will  be  on  tlie  porcelain, 
’  ere  they  suffer  no  such  change  ?  Uranium- 
I  iss  is  not  employed  by  photographers,  but 
( ler  fluorescent  solids  are  in  constant  use,  of 
■<  ich  I  need  only  mention  paper.  Mr.  Stokes 
1 5  shewn  that  paper  is  distinctly  fluorescent, 
e  ngating  the  spectrum  at  its  violet  end,  and 
1  washing  paper  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
(  nine,  we  may  render  it  nearly  as  fluorescent 
a  uranium-glass.  Paper  alone  then,  or  still 
I  ter,  quinined  paper,  as  I  shall  call  it,  will 
r  iresent  a  fluorescent  surface,  such  as  may  be 
1  de  the  subject  of  experiment  in  reference  to 
t :  question  before  us.  That  it  may  be  worth 
r  ile  to  try  experiments  on  the  matter,  will 
p  haps  appear  from  the  following  statement. 
I  hough  we  are  very  ignorant  of  the  mode  in 
V  ich  light  acts  when  it  induces  chemical  and 
oier  molecular  changes,  we  cannot  but  expect 
a  ifference  of  action  where  a  ray  undergoes  no 
aeration  till  it  encounters  a  chemical  com- 
p  ind,  [as  compared  with  the  case  where  it  is 
p  atly  altered  in  physical  properties  before  it 
camences  to  induce,  or  whilst  it  is  inducing 
cmical  change.  One  of  the  most  energetic 
a  inolytic  actions  known  to  us,  is  that  exerted 
1  sunlight  on  living  plants.  The  yellow  colour 
srost  universally  characteristic  of  budding 
1  ves  and  germs,  is  probably  a  provision  for 
€  tbling  them  at  the  period  of  their  most  active 
C)wth  to  absorb  and  turir  to  account  all  or 
1  irly  all  the  chemical  rays  which  reach  them  ; 
f  1  the  change  from  yellow  to  green  in  the  more 
1  ture  leaf  or  germ  is  perhaps  a  provision  for 
1  sening  the  rapidity  of  the  chemico-vital  ac- 
t  us  by  dimmishing  the  number  of  chemical 
r'S  absorbed.  In  either  case  the  rays  which 
absorbed  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  and 
c  expended  in  inducing  both  statical  and 
(juamical  changes  in  the  growing  organism, 
0  hough  the  mode  in  which  actinic  force  is 
thisformed  into  mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital 
ff^e  cannot  be  traced.  In  the  same  way,  when 
Sjdight  passing  through  chloriire- water  effects 
t  analysis  of  water  into  liydrogen  and  oxygen, 
a  1  the  synthesis  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  into 
hlrochloric  acid,  we  have  an  example  of  direct 
a  inoly  tic  action,  such  as  probably  occurs 
£  ng  with  much  more  complex  re-actions,  in  the 
gat  majority  of  photographic  processes. 

‘  But  when  light  falls  upoir  a  fluorescent  sur- 
f  e,  the  ultra-violet  rays  which,  if  it  were 
I .  fluorescent,  would  be  absorbed  by  it,  and 
c  ectly  induce  chemical  change,  are  lowered  in 


refrangibility,  and  their  actinolytic  power  must 
be  altered  in  at  least  two  ways.  1st.  To  the 
extent  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  changed  by 
degradation  into  visible  rays,  they  come  under 
the  dominion  of  the  laws  of  luminous,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  non-luminous  light,  and,  as  one 
result  of  this,  are  reflected  visibly  from  fluores¬ 
cent  surfaces.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  surfaces  reflect,  disperse,  or  radiate  lumi¬ 
nous  and  non-luminous  rays  to  the  same  extent. 

I  suppose  that  the  luminous  rays  are  rejected 
much  more  largely  than  those  which  are  non- 
luminous,  for  the  amount  of  photographic 
effect,  ^.  e.  of  chemical  change  which  could 
be  induced  by  employing  quinined  paper  to 
reflect  the  ultra-violet  rays  on  even  a  sensitive 
actinolyte,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  small,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  brilliant  illumination  which  the 
same  paper  exhibits  when  placed  according  to 
Professor  Stokes’s  beautiful  initial  experim.ent, 
in  the  davh  space  beyond  the  lavender  ray  of 
the  spectrum.  However  this  may  be,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  change  of  dark  into 
bright  rays  which  fluorescent  surfaces  induce, 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  actinic  emission  from  the  surfaces  in 
question ;  and  this  will  tell  in  favour  of,  or 
against,  the  photographic  sensitiveness  of  a 
fluorescent  body,  according  as  experiment  shall 
prove  whether  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  thrown 
off  (and  therefore  lost  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses)  to  a  greater  extent  before  or  after  their 
optical  degradation. 

“  2ndly.  When  a  ray  of  high  refrangibility  is 
changed  by  a  fluorescent  medium  into  a  ray  of 
lower  refrangibility,  its  chemical  or  actinolytic 
power  must  be  correspondingly  changed.  On  the 
undulatory  theory  at  least  this  conclusion  must 
be  adopted ;  nor  do  I  see  how  on  any  theory 
of  light  another  conclusion  is  possible,  although, 
of  course,  no  hypothesis  or  theory  could  weigh 
against  the  results  of  experiment,  should  it 
point  to  an  opposite  inferenee.  But  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  direct  trial  we  seem  entitled  to  infer, 
that  when  a  ray,  v/hich  by  one  prismatic  refrac¬ 
tion  was  carried  far  beyond  the  violet  band  of 
the  spectrum,  is  changed  by  passage  through  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  into  a  ray,  which 
on  a  second  refraction  appears,  ex.  gr.  in  the 
green  band,  it  will  exhibit  the  actinolytic  or 
chemical  power  characteristic  of  green  refrangi- 
biiity.-^ 

“  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  view  alike  of 
Sir  John  Llerschel  and  Professor  Stokes,  and 
I  refer  to  it  as  conjectural,  only  because  the 
mode  in  which  rays  of  high  refrangibility 
differ  from  rays  of  low  refrangibility  iir 
chemical  power,  still  awaits  experimental  de¬ 
monstration  ;  and  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  how 
far  the  difference  is  one  of  kind,  how  far  one 
of  degree,  and  whether  or  not  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  spectrum  exhibit  a  true  relation  of 
polarity.f 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  a?!rertained  how  far  the 
degradation  of  light  tells  upon  iis  lelative  chemical,  luminous, 
and  thermic  qualities,  ex.  ,9r.  to  what  extent  the  transmission 
through  a  fluorescent  medium,  such  as  uranium-glass,  of  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  a  certain  refrangibility,  changes  them  into  less 
refrangible  rays  entirety  luminous,  entii-ely  chemical,  or  partly 
both.  In  the  text  I  have  supposed  a  deiived  green  ray  lob'e 
accomr  allied  by  a  derived  chemical  ray  of  equal  reft-augibility. 

t  The  theory  of  Professor  Stohes  includes  not  only  the 
convertibility  of  chemical  into  luminous  rays,  but  of  botli  into 
heat-rays.  It  is,  c.r  liypof/icsi,  poss.ble  for  a  non-luminous 
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‘‘  It  is  quite  enou^li,  however,  for  103^  present 
purpose,  to  urge  that  degraded  light  lias  its 
chemical  power  altered,  and,  therefore,  that 
those  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  retained  by 
fluorescent  surfaces  must  affect  them  otherwise 
than  they  do  non-fluorescent  surfaces,  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  rays  without  lowering  their  rcfiangi- 
bility. 

“1  am  anxious,  accordingly,  to  induce  practical 
photographers  to  experiment  on  this  subject,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  art,  and  of  actinic  science. 
The  operations  with  the  camera  obscura,  and 
the  processes  emplo3'ed  in  photographic  print¬ 
ing,  alike  admit  of  interesting  trials  being  made. 
Paper  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  or  of  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark, 
or  of  acidulated  infusion  of  turmeric,  or  of  thorn- 
apple  seeds  (Datura  Stramonium),  would  furnish 
a  highly  fluorescent  surface,  not  incompatible 
with  the  employment  of  some  at  least  of  the 
usual  photographic  chemicals  or  actinolA’tes. 
A  partial  wash,  as  of  one  half  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  fluorescent  liquid,  would  enable 
the  contrast  between  the  act  on  of  degraded  and 
undegraded  light  to  be  rcadil}’’  observed,  or  the 
fluorescent  substance  might  be  added  to  the 
collodion,  or  to  the  exciting  and  developing 
solutions.  But  it  is  not  nocessar3’  that  1  should 
trouble  practical  photographers  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  these  points.  Their  attested  ingenuity 
in  modifying  processes  Avill  more  than  sutlice  for 
experiments  of  the  kind  proposed.  I  would 
rather  urge  a  careful  study  of  Professor  Stokes’s 
most  lucid  exposition  of  his  ow’n  beautiful  re¬ 
searches  (Phil.  Trans.  1850,  p.  4G3),  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  proposed  investigation.  As 
paper,  glass,  some  kinds  of  gelatine,  resin,  and 
most  organic  bodies  (including  iirobabl}^  collo¬ 
dion),  arc  fluorescent,  the  photographer  is  daily, 
though  unconscioush',  experimenting  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  fluorescence  to  photography.  It  is 
onl}’^  desirable  that  b}’'  exaggerating  the  fluores¬ 
cence  of  the  media  which  he  employs,  he  should 
bring  into  greater  prominence  phenomena  which 
in  his  ordinary  modes  of  w  orkiug  escape  detection . 

“  The  title  of  this  paper  refers  solely  to  the 
production  of  photographs  on  fluorescent  sur¬ 
faces,  but  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  con¬ 
verse  production  of  photographs  from  such 
surfaces.  A  plate  of  uranium-glass,  and  a  plate 
of  porcelain  of  equal  dimensions  and  equally 
illuminated,  will  produce  very  different  images 
on  a  sensitive  surface  in  the  focus  of  a  camera. 
The  uranium-glass  changes  the  invisible  ra3’s 
falling  upon  it  into  less  refrangible  ray's,  which 
as  such  enter  the  camera.  The  porcelain  reflects 
the  irrvisible  rays  unchanged  in  refrarigibility'  to 
the  sensitive  surface.  The  photographic  effect 
must  be  different  in  the  two  cases.  Now  the 
the  relative  fluorescence  of  the  various  surfaces 
making  up  a  landscape  or  a  group  of  figures 
considered  as  iniitable  pictorially  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  one  cause,  at  pre¬ 
sent  overlooked,  why  it  is  so  mucli  more  difficult 
to  photograph  some  objects  than  others.  Porce- 

ultra-violet  ray  to  be  degraded  into  a  non-luminous  ultra-red 
ray  possessed  of  an  indirect  pliotographic  activity,  in  virtue  of 
its  power  to  alter  the  temperature  of  actiuolytes.  We  are 
lamiliar  with  the  converse  idienomenon  (as  specially  noticed  by 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller)  in  the  line-ball  light,  where  rays  of  low 
refrangibility  iiroceeding  from  an  oxyhyd>  ogtii  flame  are  changed 
tiy  contact  with  solid  lime  into  rays  of  b'gh  rcfrangibility. 


lain  and  ptijn  r  (x.  \,r.  1  hough  f  qiiully  white,  a  I 
etjually  illuminated,  will  yidd  (li--hiniihir  jdjti 
graphs  to  the  camcui,  t.vtiug  t<i  tin  ir  unctjd 
fluoicsccncc.  Mr.  Stokes  has  ahown  that  1 
scarlet  tiiid  crimton  dyes  ohtaiin  d  from  ;  alllov  [ 
matldor,  and  cochineal  are  strongly  lhior<  (--f( 
and  tliis  no  doulfl  is.  1  ue  n  tison  why  sohlid 
nnifornis  and  red  til  l  ides  of  fc-imdo  attire  aret 
perjflexing  to  j'Oftraii  jihotftgrajdn  rt,.  Jn  g  i 
eral,  colour  alone  is  taken  into  ( (imMcratioiu 
affecting  the  suiliiblciiCSB  of  tm  t  l  jo.  t  i<  r  plic  . 
graithic  copy;  hut  two  pigniei.ts  <4  (iillu-r  , 
chemical  conqx.sitioii  n;ay'  1  e  nl  ll.o  Hamecoli 
and  yet  so  unetiujil  in  their  Ihiorosi  ei.<  e,  tl.at  i 
one  shall  yie’d  to  tlic  phologr  tpher  a  very  (li 
rent  residt  from  the  otln  r.  '1  he  niim  ral  ledb 
pr.,  such  as  vennillion  and  hinioditle  *4' n, cite, 
are  as  a  class  mucli  less  fluorescent  than  the 
ganic  reds,  such  ;is  carmine,  and  ;  allluw  er  ((  . 
thaniin).  An  oil-painting,  accordingly,  and  i 
copy  in  water-colours,  although  t(»  the  j 
identical  in  tints,  may  yueld  stiangely  dibsini r 
photograj)hic  transcripts. 

‘‘ fl  his  is  hut  one  examj)le :  others  mi  t 
readily  he  given,  fl'he  varnishes  usi  d  in  . 
painting  are  fluorescent;  so  are  groen  Ita^ 
the  majority  of  vegetable  and  animal  1.  u, 
and  the  dyes  and  tissues  procured  fn  ni  tl.i. 
On  the  other  hand,  chalk,  marble,  the  .- 
joritv  of  minerals,  the  native  and  inanufacl  d 
meta’s,as  well  as  porcelain,  aie  non-fluoros(  t. 
Accordingly,  our  rules  for  copying  photci- 
phically  natural  and  artificial  objects,  arubr 
selecting  not  nicrcl}'  the  colours  but  the  tisjs 
or  fabrics  in  which  the  human  figure  sliouloe 
draped,  would  be  much  more  jirecise,  if  we  kw 
the  jiart  which  fluorescence  play's  in  affer  g 
photogenic  results;  and  every  such  rulewld 
be  a  direct  addition  to  the  data  of  actinic  scit  e. 

“  Limiting  myself  in  this  jiajicr  to  fluoremt 
reflection,  I  will  only  notice,  in  passing,  at 
fluorescent  transmission  is  not  less  iinpc  nt 
pliotographically.  Its  importance  has  :n 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Jolin  llerschcl  and  ol''8, 
and  I  will  do  no  more  at  present  than  re  ad 
photographers  that,  in  printing  from  nega  'S, 
copying  engravings,  and  otherwise  eiiiph  ig 
transmitted  tight  jihotographicallyg  they  ve 
continually  to  take  into  account  the  eff*  of 
fluorescent  media,  such  as  paper,  glass,  ro- 
bahly  collodion,  wax,  allumien,  gelatine  iid 
the  like  which  they  employ,  in  assistii  or 
opposing  the  end  tlicy  have  in  view. 

“  The  last  topic  I  have  to  notice  is  the  r'les 
of  rendering  the  ultra-violet  rays  visible.  S  pie 
arrangements  for  effecting  this,  would  dor 
the  phenomena,  and  laws  of  fluorescence  ore 
generally  familiar  than  they’  are  at  pr  at; 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  i  elation  of  fluort  nee 
to  photography  would  be  greatly  incre.'  i  if 
we  had  at  command  any  easily  maua,.  lEe 
artificial  flame  rich  in  ultra-violet  ray's. 

“  Professor  Stokes  has  fully  pointed  0  the 
most  convenient  and  efficient  inodes  of  isc  ing 
the  extra-spectral  solar  rays  and  renderin!j  itni 
visible.  He  has  also  demonstrated  the  e  dity 
ot  artificial  flames  in  respect  of  fluoref'nce, 
shov/ing  that  burning  hydrogen,  alcohclsul- 
phuretof  carbon  and  sulphur,  respectivelf’jeld 
a  much  greater  number  of  highly  refrepE^ 
rays  ilinn  more  highly'  illuminating 
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nic  oxide,  which  I  hoped  would  prove 
nore  manageable  than  the  combustibles 
1  above,  disappointed  my  expectations, 
Iter  trying  many  bodies,  I  have  come  back 
phur  burnt  in  oxygen,  as  after  all  the  most 
nient,  although  the  irrespirable  nature  of 
dphurous  acid  resulting  from  the  combus- 
jonstitutes  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
ur,  as  well  as  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  I 
presently  show  the  Society  the  effect  ofillu- 
ing  uranium-glass,  solution  of  quinine,  and 
on  of  horse-chestnut  bark  by  sulphur 
d  in  globes  of  oxygen,  and  those  to  whom 
fperiment  is  new  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
e  remarkable  change  which  those  bodies, 
specially  the  liquids,  exhibit  when  traris- 

I  from  an  apartment  lighted  by  gas  to  one 
id  by  flaming  sulphur.  The  phenomena 

rep  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  and  their 
xlfition  will  convince  such  as  may  have  been 
iei  :cal  before,  that  Professor  Stokes’s  discovery 
[■  I'ihange  in  the  refrangibility  of  light,  is  one 
I’  j3  most  interesting  and  important  which 
;c|t  science  has  made.  I  am  at  present  con- 
‘ing  a  ventilating  lantern,  by  means  of 

I I  hope  to  keep  up  a  continuous  combus- 
‘f  sulphur  in  oxygen  without  annoyance  to 
iperimenter  ;  and  should  it  prove  success- 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  any  member  of 

ociety,  who  will  investigate  the  relation  of 
sconce  to  photography.” — Journal  Photo- 
ic  Society. 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE 
OF  COLLODION  FILMS. 

By  F.  Hasdwich,  Esq. 

DES  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  such 
!  iodide  of  potassium  or  the  iodide  of  am- 
0]().ra,  render  collodion  more  fluid  and  struc- 
iss,  whilst  acid  iodides,  like  the  iodide  of 
id  ium,  have  an  opposite  tendency.  Col- 
’h  containing  the  iodide  of  cadmium  is  with 
ilty  prevented  from  setting  in  crapy  lines, 
;he  developer  does  not  flow  so  readily  as 
a  film  prepared  with  iodide  of  ammonium  : 

,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  ternpera- 
it  which  the  pyroxyline  was  made,  a  high 
rature  giving  the  greatest  degree  of 
ty. 

he  use  of  rectified  alcohol  of  820°  sp.  gr. 
s  the  film  more  smooth  and  even,  when  the 

I  is  added  in  large  proportion.  But  with 
lion  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of 
ol,  water  may  be  present  to  a  considerable 

'lilt  without  interfering  with  the  fluidity. 
'Vater  in  collodion  is  favourable  also  to  a 
0  texture  of  the  film,  so  that  the  fluid  be- 
ifS  more  tenacious  and  contractile  in  propor- 
)i,is  the  alcohol  is  strengthened  by  rectifica- 

II  Hence  collodion  made  from  spirits  nearly 
hdrous  will  sometimes  draw  itself  away  from 
Cjdges  of  the  glass.  The  film  of  short  tex- 
ijis  always,  however,  more  or  less  rotten  :  it 

tightly  to  the  glass  and  cannot  be  pushed 
in  a  connected  skin,  but  a  small  stream  of 
tr  directed  strongly  against  any  particular 
11  will  readily  make  a  hole. 

|)r.  Norris  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the 
I'rtance  of  using  a  short  and  powdery  collo- 
(  for  the  dry  processes,  but  it  is  doubtful 


whether  this  condition  of  film  is  the  one  best 
adapted  for  the  moist  collodion  process.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  to  determine  this  point  appeared  to 
show  that  a  gelatinous  and  somewhat  coherent 
collodion  surface  is  more  readily  acted  on  by  a 
weak  light  than  a  powdery  film  ;  and  hence  the 
gradation  of  tone  will  be  more  perfect  in  the 
former  case.  If  this  observation  be  correct,  a 
short  texture  of  the  collodion  is  desirable  only 
in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  film  upon 
the  glass,  and  to  prevent  the  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  used  in  fixing  from  working  underneath. 

“  Reaction  of  Iodized  Collodion  to  Test-paper. — 
Useful  information  may  often  be  gained  by  plac¬ 
ing  strips  of  blue  and  red  test-papers  in  collo¬ 
dion,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  for  several 
hours.  If  the  salt  of  cadmium  is  used  to  iodize, 
the  reaction  should  be  acid.  Commercial  ether 
and  alcohol  are,  however,  liable  to  contain  free 
alkali,  either  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  potash  (?). 
In  photographing  in  a  dull  light,  the  presence 
of  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise  ;  but  in  a  strong  light  the  image 
may  become  too  red  under  such  circumstances, 
an  alkaline  state  of  film  being  favourable  to  red¬ 
dening  of  the  high  lights.  Hence  in  landscape 
photography  a  colourless  collodion,  faintly  alka¬ 
line  to  test-paper,  would  probably  give  feeble 
skies.  Free  iodine  added  to  such  a  collodion 
until  it  becomes  yellow  adds  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
tensity,  although  the  same  effect  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  under  opposite  circumstances.  In  a  glass 
house  and  in  dull  weather,  for  instance,  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  iodine  only  serves  to  make  the  image 
more  blue  and  to  prevent  the  half-tones  from 
being  properly  developed.  Hence  it  is  simply 
by  correcting  over-action  of  a  powerful  light 
that  free  iodine  and  acids  are  sometimes  useful 
in  adding  to  the  intensity.  These  observations 
do  not  apply  to  a  collodion  containing  organic 
matter.  In  that  case  the  presence  of  free  iodine 
may  either  increase  or  diminish  the  intensity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organic  sub¬ 
stance.” — Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

We  are  now  tolerably  well  used  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  electricity  with  celerity,  and  the  encircle¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  by  Puck’s  girdle  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  figurative  expression  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  heliography  to  suggest  a  new 
adjective,  which,  coupled  with  speed,  gives  rise 
to  an  idea  of  something  effected  duringits  attain¬ 
ment.  The  velocity  of  electricity  is  evanescent. 
Its  flight  leaves  behind  no  useful  product  that 
is  directly  traceable  to  its  agency.  But  when 
one  speaks  of  photographic  quickness  we  cer¬ 
tainly  understand  instantaneousness,  but  should 
at  the  same  time  be  disappointed  if  nothing 
tangible  remained.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
impress  our  sensitive  plates  with  any  image  w’e 
please ;  and  the  sun  at  the  same  time  is  the 
most  accurate  limner  in  existence ;  the  rapidity 
of  the  process  being  one  of  its  chiefest  advan¬ 
tages  in  portraiture,  the  features  of  sitters 
scarcely  being  motionless  even  for  a  second. 
The  virtuoso  bearing  this  in  mind  w ’ll  doubtless 
be  led  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  curious 
old  miniatures  in  the  gallery  with  the  photogra- 
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phic  portraits  in  their  neighbourliood  ;  and, 
whilst  admiring  tliem,  will  not  fail  to  he  sur¬ 
prised  with  their  paucity  as  compared  with  the 
photographic  miniatures  of  the  present  day. 
But  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress  ;  everything 
must  be  done  not  only  well,  but  quickly,  and 
our  art  is  a  good  specimen  ol  the  requirements 
of  the  age. 

A  visitor  to  this  gallery  is  able,  with  very 
little  effort  of  fancy,  to  call  around  him,  and  al¬ 
most  to  converse  with,  most  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
is  No.  7,  Douglas  Jerrold,  whose  marble  effigy 
has  also  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibition. 
Poor  Jerrold!  now  gone  to  his  last  rest,  who 
almost  yesterday  was  one  of  our  bestfavouiites. 
Really,  “time  works  wonders.”  But  Mr.  H.  Wat- 
kin’s  (not  Mr.  Fry,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,) 
does  him,  and  his  other  subjects,  but  scant  jus¬ 
tice.  ;  yet  he,  perhaps,  may  favour  us  some  day 
with  some  startling  reason  why  he  is  so  fond  of 
exaggeration  as  to  miss  the  minute  detail  of  the 
art  which  otherwise  he  uses  so  well.  Among  his 
specimens,  are  (No.  4),  “Our  owm  correspondent,” 
AV.  PL  Russell;  (No. 3)  Dr.  AVinslow,  and  (No.  G)  J. 
Gilbert,  both  names  “  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words ;”  and  OAven  Jones  (37),  he  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  Luke  Limner  (38),  of  pictorial 
notoriety  ;  G.  Grcte,  the  historian  (24),  is  to  us 
the  best  of  this  series.  He  also  shows  the 
disagreeable  portraits  of  Lord  Palmerston  (117), 
and  Lord  Brougham  (131).  AVe  ineair  lio 
disrespect  to  those  noblemen,  and  hope  the 
artist  did  not.  There  are,  too,  by  the  same 
artist,  a  jaundiced  image  of  Charles  Selby  (145), 
of  J.  R.  Planche  (144),  of  the  Herald’s  College, 
and  of  the  Mont  Blanc-loving  Albert  Smith 
(148),  who  really  seems  about  to  tell  us  his 
own  story  of  the  Swiss  who  had  sold  clocks 
to  all  the  potentates  in  Christendom.  Mr. 
AVatkin  also  seirds  us  Mr.  Dixon  (142),  of  the 
Athenceum,  (he  likes  photography,  and  might, 
we  think,  well  extend  his  editorial  notices  of 
us).  AVe  have  also,  still  speaking  of  Mr.  AVat- 
kin’s  contributions,  Madame  Ristori  (293),  look¬ 
ing  very  unlike  Medea,  and  Kenrry  Meadows 
(294),  and  the  renowned  Goi’don  Cumming  (295), 
and  Alexander  Dumas  (296),  both  renowned 
pullers  of  the  long  hoio.  There  is  also  facetious 
Judge  Haliburton,  “Sam  Slick”  (290),  the  gal¬ 
lant  Sir  C.  Campbell  (412),  and  the  fruit-paint¬ 
ing  George  Lance  (413).  The  foregoing  are  all 
disagreeably  yelloAv,  a  fault  which  is,  however, 
notconfinedto  Air.  AVatkin’s  pictures.  Then  Air.  J. 
AVatkin’s  has  Samuel  Warren  (No.  58),  not  to  be 
mistaken  even  by  his  Alidhurst  constituents,  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  flake  white  ;  and 
Mr.  Cusack  Roney,  the  raihvay  director  (63),  the 
laughter-stirring  G.  Cruikshank  (61),  and  (62) 
Lord  A.  Paget,  other  Alajesty’s  yacht.  AVe  are  in¬ 
clined  to  place  M.  Claudet  at  the  top  of  the  list 
ofphotographic artists  in  portraiture;  and  speak¬ 
ing  solely  with  reference  to  photography,  we 
think  his  present  contributions  bear  us  out  in 
our  view.  He  sends  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Birch,  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  late  tutor  (1),  Sir  H.  Stewart  (14), 
AV.  L.  Chance  (16),  and  Carlotta  Leclerq  (17,  85), 
Dr.  Livingston  (42),Lieut.Bellot(44),  Dr.  Hassall 
(45),  Duke  of  Cambridge  (80),  coloured.  Sir  R.  Peel 
(89),  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (90).  Air.  T.  R. 
AVilliarns  sends  Charles  Knight,  Sir  R.  Alayne, 


and  Capt.  B.iyiies  (20,  2i.  .mi-1  2'  .  gn-id  t-L 
specimens  o(  Aignctiing,  and  l.m-l  l;riui;;|U 
(41)  ;  (No.  51)  Aliss  Br-iiigliam.  \\  liy  aielajj 
generally  represented  b  ;uiing  i.n  <  l:;;ir  bad  '! 
Alessrs.AIaulland  P-.iy  Il!ank’^  d<  serveg '. 
ral  commendation.  Tin  y  rang-  (lof.iigli  e\,y 
department  of  hcience,  enterpris'-,  ain!  liter, at  ir 
Among  them  arc  P’.  B.  Abaciuilay  1211.  Kit 
Cubitt  (123),  Dr.  I  ’a-  '153  ',  Karl  -al  Bm  liu- j, 
(161).  Sir  C.  AV.  Pasl-  y  :  IG'J  ,  Ai.  F.  ' 
per  (174).  Air.  Lake  Price  sli-  ws  a  fin-t  (  « 
portrait  of  Prince  Albert  (119),  taken  for  | 
exhibition,  Owen  Jones  (113),  Clarki-oii  . 
field  (114),  George  Catteriimle  (11b  ,  and  q 
138)  has  made  an  attemjit  at  being  pr»  t 
himself,  we  wish  he  had  succeeded  better.  •. 
Delamotte  contributes  portraits  of  tin  Rev. .  t 
Alajor,  the  kite  Secretary  to  the  Loudon  Pli 
graphic  Society  (28),  and  AV.  Alulready  (- ). 
No.  32,  by  Air.  Goodman,  is  a  line  pictur-  t 
represents  Aliss  Alurray,  as  Lady  Placi-  n 
Airs.  Inchbold’s  line  old  play,  “Everyone  s 
his  faults.”  P'licrc  is  a  capital  imitation  a 
Crayon  head,  of  the  l-isliop  of  Oxfonl,  by'  . 
tencin,No.  68.  Air.  Kill-urn  h.as  not  contrih  d 
much,  but  his  Air.  Alecbi  (No.  75),  and  I’l  e 
Oscar  (92), and  Admiial  Lyons  (127).  are  wort 
notice.  Air.  Hannah  sends  a  frame  of  e 
portraits  (493),  wliich  well  sustain  bis  fei 
Mr.  Howletthas  a  few  good  portraits  --f  favi-  e 
painters,  J.  Chorslcy  (132),  T.  AAA  bster  ;  ), 
AV.  P.  Frith  (135),  and  T.  Creswiek  (136).  r.  , 
Alayall  contributes  a  large  number  of  bis  ■  1-  , 
known  specimens,  including  the  la^rd  JJ  )r 
of  London  (95).  Sir  C.  Campbell  (99),  l.e 
of  Cambridge  (102),  Sir  AA^.  Alolcswortli  (  ), 

J.  Gibson,  R.A.  (479),  Prince  of  Prussia  f  ), 
A.  Tennyson  (483),  and  numerous  of  s.  . 
Alcssrs.  Caldcsi’s  collection  is  very  liiraf  : 
which  we  may  name  Aliss  Swnnborougli  \\ 
looking  uncommonly  like  a  living  jiicc  of 
Dresden  China;  Signtu’  Alario  and  Giulia  si 
(887) ;  No.  78,  by  Locke,  is  a  good  spccim  of 
this  style  ;  Alessrs.  Cundall’s  soldiei's,  (104.  5,  \ 
106),  v&c.,  are  excellent ;  the  Bishop  of  n-  .j 
Chester  (29),  the  Alayor  of  Alanchester  (31;  id  i 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Alanchester  (35),  by  r.  ^ 
Brothers,  are  worthy  of  their  prom  iit.  j 
position,  and  there  are  numerous  otliei  ol  ^ 
merit  by  other  ai  tints.  One  picture  by  ir,  i| 
Chadbuin,  of  Liver])ool,  a  portrait  of  Air.  AI  iC  i 
can  hardly  miss  observation ;  it  is  a  colludioi  f  > 
trait  on  glass,  so  much  oxaggeiated  and  so  <■  f'l 
of  definition,  that  it  does  not  realise  ti  ur 
minds  any  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  poi  it- 
Soon  after  the  exhibition  opened,  we  iw 
another  collodion  picture,  by  a  Alanc  ier 
artist,  hung  in  a  good  position ;  is  it  1  -'  n 
what  has  become  of  this  and  some  others  c-i  i 
have  been  displaced  ?  Dr.  Diamond’s  po  ib  i 
of  insane  women  ought  not  to  be  silently  \ 
by,  and  were  they  accompanied  by  r 
description  of  their  cases,  would  be  of  n 
importance  to  the  student  of  psycliol\<^^^ 
phenomena. 

AVe  have  previously  entered  our  p  est 
against  the  promiscuous  hanging  of  touclulii^d 
untouched  photographs,  so  we  have  notd'oed 
it  requisite  to  make  any  distinction  a|3j>o 
the  foregoing,  a  large  proportion  of 
are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist  as  uen 
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s  to  tliat  of  Phoebus  himself.  It  appears  from  the 
atalogue,that  there  are  597  photographs  exhibi- 
ed;  of  these  about  240  are  portraits,  so  that  we 
oust  be  excused  if,  though  for  the  present 
onfiuing  ourselves  to  them,  we  have  made  any 
aadvertant  omissions.  W e  cannot  help  thinking 
hat  the  committee  might  have  communicated 
,  little  more  information  in  this  catalogue, 
I'liich  is  a  meagre  list,  and  not  an  enumeration 
if  particulars,  as  Walker  defines.  2 

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS.* 

By  William  Ackland,  Esq. 

'ills  process  possesses  nearly  all  the  combined 
dvantages  of  the  collodion  and  albumen  pro- 
esses  without  the  disadvantages.  The  plates 
re  easily  prepared,  and  when  albumenised  can 
e  kept  an  indefinite  time  ;  and  even  when  ex¬ 
ited,  the  exposure  and  development  may  with 
afety  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  may  be 
onsiderably  varied,  as  an  exposure  of  even 
ouble  or  treble  the  required  time  does  not 
ffcct  the  result :  indeed,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
I  study  the  time  required  to  bring  out  the  de- 
lils  of  the  deepest  shades,  and  no  fear  of  over- 
xposure  need  be  entertained.  The  collodio- 
Ibumen  process,  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Taupenot, 
as  liable  to  many  serious  objections,  which 
Yen  the  talent  of  the  inventor  failed  to  over- 
ime ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  were, 
listering  of  the  film,  and  a  yellowish  brown 
ilouf  of  the  negatiYc,  which  interfered  greatly 
dth  the  process  of  printing.  These  objections 
re  now  entirely  removed,  without  affecting  the 
eauty  of  the  process  in  the  slightest  degree, 
hese  important  advantages  over  the  others  in- 
uce  us  to  give  preference  to  the  collodio- 
bumen  process ;  and  we  therefore  proceed  with 
le  description  of  it,  merely  premising  that 
(though  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
reduction  of  small  pictures,  there  will  be  found 
0  difficulty  in  applying  this  process  to  those  of 
rger  sizes. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  ofthe  manipu- 
itions,  I  propose  to  give  directions  for  preparing 
re  various  solutions.  These  solutions  are — 

Cleansing  mixture. 

Tincture  of  iodine. 

Iodized  collodion. 

Iodized  albumen. 

Bath  solution. 

Gallic  acid  solution. 

Silver  developing  solution. 

Fixing  solution. 

CLEANSING  MIXTURE. 

;  Tripoli .  4  drachms. 

Cyanide  potassium  . .  2  „ 

Filtered  water  .  4  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
ater,  then  add  the  tripoli,  and  shake  well 
)gether  until  perfectly  mixed. 

N.B.  —  This  solution  is  poisonous,  and  must 
icrefore  he  used  with  caution. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

Iodine .  1  drachm. 

Alcohol  . 1  ounce. 

Mix. 

*  “  How  to  take  Stereoscopic  Pictures.’' — Simpkin,  Mar- 
lall,  and  Co. ;  and  Home  and  'lliorulliwaiLe,  1857. 


IODIZED  COLLODION. 

The  collodion  necessary  for  this  purpose  must 
be  such  as,  when  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
yields  a  transparent  and  slightly  coherent  film, 
which  does  not  admit  of  being  lifted  entire  from 
the  glass,  and  having  a  roughened  surface  when 
viewed  microscopically.  These  properties  are 
not  possessed  by  collodion  recently  iodized  ;  but 
good  negative  collodion,  after  being  iodized  as 
described  below,  will  answer  the  purpose  :  it 
ma}^  be  used  if  it  has  been  iodized  for  months. 

In  order  to  iodize  collodion  for  use  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  add  two  drachms  of  negative  iodizing 
solution  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  ten 
drops  of  glycerine,  to  six  drachms  of  negative 
collodion  ;  shake  well  together,  and  then  allow 
the  bottle  to  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  one 
hour,  in  order  that  any  insoluble  particles  may 
settle  to  the  bottom  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  por¬ 
tion  into  a  clean  and  perfectly  dry  bottle  for  use. 

In  operating  with  this  volatile  article,  never 
approach  with  a  light  near  the  open  bottle,  or 
accident  may  arise  from  its  inflammable  cha¬ 
racter  ****** 
IODIZED  ALBUMEN. 

After  tr3dng  various  experiments  on  the  best 
formulae  for  this  liquid,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
none  exceeds  the  following  : — Take  three  eggs 
and  carefully  separate  the  yolk  and  germ  ;  pour 
the  white  into  a,  measure,  which  will  give  about 
eighteen  drachms  of  albumen.  Add  to  this  six 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  stir  the  whole 
together  for  two  minutes  with  a  glass  rod,  then 
leave  it  to  rest  for  one  hour. 

Now  slightly  plug  the  neck  of  a  clean  glass 
funnel  with  a  fragment  of  sponge,  and  pass 
through  it  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  to 
moisten  it.  Next  place  on  the  sponge  one 
scruple  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  on  the  top 
of  it  pour  the  now  semi-coagulated  albumen, 
and  two  drachms,  by  measure,  of  treacle.  This 
passes  readily  through,  dissolving  in  its  passage 
the  iodide  of  ammonium  in  the  filter. 

The  result  from  this  preparation  should  be 
perfectly  limpid  ;  if  such  is  not  the  case,  press  the 
sponge  more  tightly  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel, 
and  filter  till  it  is  so,  as  germ  on  the  plate  is  still 
worse  than  dust. 

BATH  SOLUTION. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  fused . 10  drachms. 

Kaolin .  3  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium . . .  6  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  ^  ounce. 

Distilled  or  filtered  rain  water. ..16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  add  it  to  the  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  ;  shake  well  together,  then  add  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  water,  and  filter  to  separate  the 
yellow  precipitate  which  is  formed.  Then  to  the 
clear  the  solution  add  the  kaolin  and  acetic  acid. 

GALLIC  ACID  SOLUTION. 

Gallic  acid  .  1  scruple. 

Filtered  rain  or  distilled  water...  4  ounces. 

Place  the  gallic  acid  in  the  water,  shake  fre¬ 
quently,  and  keep  the  bottle  in  a  warm  situation 
for  some  hours,  so  that  the  water  may  dissolve 
as  much  as  possible ;  then  remove  any  that 
remains  bA?^  filtering  just  prior  to  using  the 
solution. 
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SILVER  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  scruple. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  20  drops. 


Distilled  or  rain  water  ...  4  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water, 
then  add  the  acetic  acid,  and  filter  for  use. 
FIXING  SOLUTION. 


Cyanide  of  potassium .  10  grains. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 


Dissolve  and  keep  in  a  closely-stoppered  bottle 
for  use. 

N.B. — This  solution  is  poisonous. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  non-chemical  reader, 
we  will  point  out  the  keeping  qualities  of  these 
solutions : — 

The  cleansing  mixture,  tincture  of  iodine, 
iodized  collodion,  silver  developing  solution, 
and  fixing  solution,  will  keep  good  any  length 
of  time. 

The  gallic  acid  and  iodized  albumen  solutions 
cannot  be  depended  on  if  they  have  been  made 
longer  than  four  days. 

The  bath  solution  does  not  change  by  keep¬ 
ing,  but  requires  the  addition  of  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce,  after  being  used 
to  excite  about  forty  plates  ;  and  if  it  becomes 
brown,  the  addition  of  a  little  more  kaolin  will 
remedy  the  defect. 

FILTRATION  OF  ALBUMEN. 

As  iodized  albumen  filters  very  slowly  through, 
and  soon  clogs  up  the  pores  of  filtering  paper, 
a  fragment  of  sponge,  pressed  lightly  into  the 
neck  of  a  funnel,  must  be  employed  instead. 

THE  OPERATING  ROOM. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  collodio-albumen  plates, 
and  properly  to  develope  the  picture,  an  operat¬ 
ing  room  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  a  room  built  expressly  is  needed, 
for  almost  any  room  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  be 
made  to  serve  our  required  Avants,  but  the  only 
absolute  condition  that  must  not  be  deviated 
from  is,  that  no  light  shall  enter  the  room  except 
what  passes  through  three  thicknesses  of  yellow 
glazed  calico.  The  most  convenient  room  is 
one  facing  the  north,  and  with  one  window  only. 
Prevent  any  light  passing  in  by  the  upper  half 
of  the  windoAV,  by  closing  the  shutters,  or  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  any  black  material  impervious  to 
light,  and  cover  the  loAver  half  Avith  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  yelloAV  calico.  Close  the  door,  and 
carefully  observe  if  any  gleam  of  light  enters 
the  room,  except  what  passes  through  the  yel- 
loAv  calico ;  should  any  crevice  be  detected,  it 
must  be  coA'^ered  over,  as  the  intrusion  of  Avhite 
light  through  the  smallest  chink  is  often  suffi¬ 
cient  to  spoil  a  picture,  although  light  that  passes 
through  three  thicknesses  of  yelloAv  calico  does 
not  affect  the  picture,  and  affords  sufficient  illu¬ 
mination  for  all  our  operations. 

A  table  placed  close  to  the  window,  a  gutta¬ 
percha  tray  to  receive  any  liquid  that  may  fall 
in  developing,  a  good  supply  of  cold  Avater,  a 
hand-basin,  and  a  couple  of  linen  cloths,  com¬ 
plete  all  the  requirements. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  in  travelling  that  a 
room  may  fall  to  our  lot  which  would  give  us 
too  much  trouble  to  convert  into  one  fit  for  the 
purpose.  In  that  case  our  manipulation  must 
bo  deferred  until  night,  and  an  ordinary  candle 
placed  behind  a  double  thickness  of  yelloAV  calico 
ma}"  be  our  source  of  light. 


CLEANING  THE  I'LATK. 

To  clean  n  new  glass  plate,  pour  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  the  cleasing  mixture  over  the  centre  of 
Hie  plate,  and  Avith  a  pledget  of  linen  Avell  rub 
it  over  every  part  of  back  and  front ;  then  rinse  ! 
it  in  a  basin  of  cold  Avater,  or  hold  it  under  a  tap  1 
so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  mixture  •  I 
next,  Avithout  Avaiting  for  the  plate  to  drv,  re- 1 
move  all  traces  of  moisture  Avith  a  linen  cloth  j 
and  polish  Avith  another  linen  cloth,  holding  the 
plate  by  the  cloth  and  not  by  the  hand,  so  as  to^ 
prevent  the  slightest  grease  being  coinnmni- 
cated  to  it.  The  cloths  employed  should  be  of 
a  material  sold  as  “  fine  diaper,”  and  must  be 
well  freed  from  grease  or  soap,  by  careful  wash¬ 
ing  in  soda  and  Avater,  then  plentifully  rinsed  in 
water  and  dried  ;  also  the  one  used  as  a  p  )1  sher 
should  be  kept  quite  dry.  Occasional  breathing 
on  the  ])late  during  the  polishing,  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  it  obliquely,  so  that  the  moisture  de^.osiled 
may  be  seen  by  reflected  light,  Avill  s>  rve  to 
point  out  Avhether  a  plate  is  clean  or  not.  If 
the  moisture  of  thebreathisdeposited  in  patchex. 
more  cleaning  is  required  ;  but  if  the  dej)ijsit  h 
evenly  spread  over  the  Avhole  surface,  it  laa) 
safely  be  considered  as  clean.  Glass  plate.s. 
after  being  once  used,  requiie  to  soak  an  ho  ii 
in  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  common  washin. 
soda  to  one  pint  of  Avater,  so  that  thu  hardjco 
albumen  coating  may  be  softened  and  ejsil) 
rubl)ed  off.  They  have  then  to  bo  cleaned  at 
oefore-mentione  l  for  new  plates. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next  number.) 

'  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WAX-PAPER 
I  PIIOTOGRAPUIG  PlfOCESS.* 

I  By  W.  Cuookes,  Esq. 

I  1.  Before  attempting  to  select  from  the  numt 
I  rous  photographic  processes  the  one  bee  ^ 
j  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  meteorology, 

'  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
number  of  circumstances,  comparatively  uiiin 
portant  in  ordinary  operations.  To  be  of  an 
value,  the  records  must  go  on  unceasingly  an 
continuously : 

1st.  Therefore,  the  process  adopted  must  1  , 

one  combining  sharpness  of  definition,  Avii  -| 
extreme  sensitiveness,  in  order  to  luaik  aco  < 
rately  the  minute  and  oftentimes  suddt  j 
variations  of  the  instruments. 

2nd.  To  avoid  all  hurry  and  confusion,  it  is  | 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  jirepared  pajj  i 
or  other  medium,  be  of  a  kind  capable  of  r 
taining  its  sensitiveness  for  several  days. 

3rd.  The  contraction  Avhich  paper  undergo 
during  the  numerous  operations  to  Avhich  ii 
subject  in  most  processes,  (in  general  rather 
advantage  than  otherAvise),  is  here  a  seri' 
objection ;  for  this  reason,  the  experiment  f  i 
tried,  of  transferring  to  paper  the  image  recei’ 
on  collodion  preserved  sensitive  by  the  nitr  f 
of  magnesia  process,  was  a  failure. 

4th.  Strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  a|  j 
absence  of  half  tint,  unfortunately  so  comnoi 
amongst  ordinary  photographic  pictures,  is  • 
this  case  no  objection. 

5th.  It  is  essential  to  preserve  the  origi  1 
results  in  an  accessible  form :  and  for  t|i 
reason,  the  daguerreotype  process,  admira:^ 

*  Employed  for  the  photo-meteorogr9ph;c  rcgistratiin  ? 
the  Eadcliffe blisiT' a  ('xford. 
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a  it  seems  to  answer  other  requisites,  is  ob- 
A  asly  not  the  one  best  suited  to  our  purpose, 
.astly,  the  whole  operation  should,  if  possible, 

\  so  easily  reducible  to  practice,  that  with  a 
1  y  small  share  of  manipulatory  skill,  the  loss 
(  ;ven  a  day’s  record  would  be  impossible. 

.  Bearing  these  conditions  in  mind,  on 
1  king  over  the  photographic  processes  with 
’  ich  I  was  acquainted,  that  known  as  the 
1  x-paper  process,  first  described  by  M,  Le 
(  ly,  seemed  peculiarly  applicable.  In  sharp- 
]  !s  it  might  be  made  to  rival  collodion  ;  and 
i  rough  generally  stated  to  be  slow  in  its 
{  ion,  I  had  no  doubt  that  its  sensitiveness 
(  lid  be  easily  increased  to  the  required  degree, 
)f  all  paper  processes,  I  believed  it  to  be  the 
( 5  most  free  from  contraction,  either  during 
1 ;  time  it  is  ujidergoing  the  action  of  the  light, 

(  n  any  subsecjuent  stage.  Its  chief  superiority, 

1  vever,  (jonsisted  in  its  capability  of  remaining 
i  isitive  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  is  of  little 
(ijisequence  whether  the  sensitive  sheets  be  a 
( /  or  a  week  old.  Then  the  comparative 
t  wness  of  the  development,  which  has  always 
1  m  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  weak  points, 

1  uld  be  in  this  case  a  positive  advantage,  as 
(  pensing  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
1  st  always  be  bestowed  on  a  quickly  de- 
r  oping  picture, 

;n  ad(iition  to  all  these  recommendations,  it 
r  s  a  process  to  which  I  had  paid  particular 
i  ention,  and  consequently  the  one  in  which  I 
I  ght  naturally  hope  to  meet  with  the  greatest 
i  ount  of  success. 

h  The  general  outline  of  the  process  does  not 
( fer  materially  from  that  which  I  published 
6  ne  years  back  in  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vi.  p. 

^  3  ;  but  as  that  account  was  written  for  prac- 
1  al  photographers,  the  details  of  the  manipu- 
1  ion  were  brief.  It  has  therefore  been  thought 
!  visable,  tliat  while  describing  again  the  whole 
]  )cess,  with  the  addition  of  such  modifications 
:  the  end  in  view  requires,  I  should  also  give 
1  ch  fuller  description  of  the  manipulation,  as 
1  ly  render  it  more  serviceable  to  those  who 
ve  not  hitherto  paid  attention  to  photography 
;  its  practical  details  ;  this  must  be  my  excuse, 

;  to  some  I  seem  unnecessarily  prolix.  None 
t  a  practical  photographer  can  appreciate 
lon  what  apparently  trivial  and  unimportant 
ints  success  in  any  branch  of  the  art  may 
pend. 

It  may  not  be  wdthout  service,  if,  before 
tering  into  the  practical  details  of  the  process, 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  most  advan- 
geous  w'ay  of  arranging  a  photographic 
boratory,  together  with  the  apparatus,  chemi- 
Is,  c&C.,  which  are  of  most  frequent  use. 
Among  those  requisites,  which  may  be  almost 
[lied  absolute  necessaries,  are  gas,  and  a  plen- 
ul  supply  of  good  water,  as  soft  as  can  be 
ocured. 

4.  The  window's  and  shutters  of  the  room 
ould  be  so  contrived  as  to  allow  of  their 
ther  being  thrown  wide  open  for  the  purpose 

ventilation,  or  of  being  closed  sufficiently 
ell  to  exclude  every  gleam  of  daylight ;  and 
.e  arrangement  should  admit  of  the  transition 
am  one  to  the  other  being  made  with  as  little 
ouble  as  possible. 

5.  A  piece  of  very  deep  orange  coloured  glass. 


about  two  feet  square,  should  be  put  in  the  wun- 
dow,  and  the  shutter  ought  to  be  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  room  being  perfectly  dark¬ 
ened,  or  illuminated,  either  by  ordinary  daylight, 
or  daylight  which  has  been  (deprived  of  its  pho¬ 
tographic  rays,  by  filtering  through  the  orange 
glass.  The  absorbing  power  of  this  glass  will 
be  found  to  vary  very  considerably  in  different 
specimens,  and  1  know  of  no  rule  but  experience 
to  find  out  the  quality  of  any  particular  sample  ; 
the  best  plan  is  to  select  from  a  good  stock  one 
of  as  dark  a  colour  as  possible.  The  proper 
colour  is  opaque  to  the  rays  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  above  the  fixed  line  E. 

6.  The  best  source  of  heat  is  unquestionably 
gas.  It  will  be  as  w'ell,  however,  to  have  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  room,  as,  in  some  cases,  a  gas  stove 
will  be  inapplicable.  There  should  be  gas  bur¬ 
ners  in  different  parts  of  the  room  for  illumina¬ 
tion  at  night;  and  also  an  arrangement  for 
placing  a  screen  of  orange  glass  in  front  of  each. 

Several  rough  deal  benches  should  be  put  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  wdth  shelves, 
drawers,  cupboards,  <&:c.  The  arrangement  of 
these  matters  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  room. 

7.  The  following  apparatus  is  required.  The 
quantities  are  those  that  we  have  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  Observatory. 

Eight  dishes. 

Eight  mill-board  covers. 

Three  brushes  for  cleaning  dishes. 

A  vessel  for  melting  wax. 

Tw'O  gauze  burners. 

One  box  iron. 

Filtering  paper. 

A  still  for  water. 

One  platinum,  and  three  bone  spatulas, 
(flat  paper  knives). 

Six  funnels. 

One  funnel  stand. 

Pint,  half-pint,  one  ounce,  and  one  drachm 
measures. 

Three  glass  flasks. 

Boxes  for  holding  paper. 

Scales  and  weights. 

Sponge,  glass  rod,  stoppered  bottles,  Slg. 

8.  The  dishes  may  be  made  of  glass,  porce¬ 
lain,  or  gutta  percha.  Glass  and  porcelain  are 
certainly  cleaner  than  gutta  percha;  but  for 
general  use  the  latter  is  far  preferable,  as  with 
it  there  is  no  risk  of  breakage,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  can  be  made  perfectly  flat,  which  is 
a  great  advantage.  These  dishes  should  be  made 
of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  a  margin  of 
about  half  an  inch  at  each  end  when  the  paper 
is  in  ;  and  the  shape  should  be  made  as  nearly 
square  as  possible,  by  arranging  them  to  take 
two  or  three  sheets  side  by  side. 

The  gutta  percha  should  be  of  a  good  thick¬ 
ness,  otherwise  it  will  bend  and  give  way,  if  it 
be  moved  when  full  of  liquid.  The  depth  must 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  dish,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  dishes  in 
use  here  accommodate  three  sheets  of  paper  side 
by  side ;  they  are  fifteen  inches  square,  and  ono 
inch  and  a  half  deep.  I  think,  however,  for 
some  purposes,  where  they  are  not  wanted  to  be 
moved  about  much  _(i.  e.  those  for  holding  the 
bath  of  hj'posulphite  of  soda  for  fixing),  the 
depth  might  be  advantageously  increased  to 
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two  inches  and  a  half.  Eacl-  dish  ought  to  bo 
reserved  for  a  particular  solution,  and  should 
have  a  piece  of  mill  board  a  little  larger  than 
itself  for  a  cover. 

9.  The  brushes  for  cleaning  the  dishes  are  of 
two  sorts  :  a  common  scrubbing  brush  will  be 
found  the  best  for  all  parts  but  the  corners,  and 
for  these  another  kind  must  be  used,  having  a 
handle  about  a  foot  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  tufts  of  stiff  bristles,  projecting  about  thi  ec- 
quarteis  of  an  inch,  and  radiating  on  all  sides, 
forming  a  ball  about  two  inches  and  a-half  in 
diameter.  Hardly  any  dirt  will  be  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  this  brush,  if  it  be  pressed  into 
a  corner,  and  twisted  round  several  times.  The 
dishes  ought  always  to  be  put  away  clean,  as 
the  dirt  is  much  more  difficult  to  remove  if 
allowed  to  dry  on. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  number.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  I’emarks  on  “  corrugated 
collodion  films”  in  the  last  number  of  the  Liverpool 
■and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  I  may  reply 
that  I  have  collected  some  important  facts  on  that 
subject,  which  I  intend  shortly  to  publish.  The  ex¬ 
periments  will  show  that  not  only  the  temperature  of 
the  mixed  acids,  hut  also  the  particular  kind  of  fibre 
acted  on,  affects  the  result,  and  further  that  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  paper  to  the  influence  of  an  alkali,  or  by 
converting  it  into  parchment  paper  by  Gaine’s  method 
previous  to  its  immersion  in  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
the  tendency  to  glutinosity  in  the  resulting  pyroxyline 
is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  collodion  film  becomes 
short  and  structureless. 

Yours,  sir,  most  obedientlv, 

F.  HARDWICH. 

King's  College,  June  15th,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  last  Journal  my  name  is  connected 
with  a  mis-statement,  which  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Your  correspondent,  “  I.  O.  C.,”  says  Mr.  Keith 
sent  me  “  a  copy  of  his  formula  for  trial,”  and  that  I 
“  seeing  nothing  new  in  it,  made  several  alterations 
in  the  quantities  of  chemicals  used  before  recom¬ 
mending  it.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  I  have  invariably 
recommended  Mr.  Keith’s  formulae,  without  essential 
alteration,  ever  since  he  communicated  them  to  me, 
now  two  years  ago.  For  more  than  a  year,  in 
connexion  with  my  collodion,  1  have  most  extensively 
published  them,  and  by  this  means  hundreds,  I 
believe,  I  may,  without  exaggeration,  say  thousands 
have  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  benefited 
by  their  excellence,  ignorant  of  the  obligation  they 
are  under  to  Mr.  Keith. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  JOHN  MAWSON. 

June  19th,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — We  have  lately  seen  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times  a  somewhat  acrimonious  disjiute  waged  be¬ 
tween  two  eminent  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the 
invention  of  the  stereoscope;  one  of  them  laying 
claim  to  this  honour  for  himself,  while  the  other 
refers  hack  the  germ  or  principle  of  the  invention 
to  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher.  Without  pre¬ 
suming  to  say  whether  Sir  David  Brewster  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheatstone  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  or 
indeed  whether  either  of  them,  be  perfectly  right  in 


his  vii-w  of  the  matter,  it  may  bo  :  al-  Iv  afliriui'd  tl, 
until  photogrnjihy  hupplied  the  iin-.oi- of  eiving  pr) 
tical  efl\*ct  to  the  discovery,  neither  i1m  tliK)iv  ! 
binocular  vision  nor  any  otb.  r  tin  ory  could  ever  In 
resulted  in  the  ])roductiun  of  ko  exqui-ite  uiul  i 
rivalled  a  philosophical  toy  as  ibe  :  .ci,  ..-cnp,..  m,, 
believe  that  there  are  other  dejinrtm.-nts  of  ojiiii  s 
which  photograidiy  is  capable  of  conferring  a  biun 
service. 

There  is,  for  instance,  an  optical  !•  y  called 
panopticon,  or  magic  circle,  with  which  most  (jf  yi 
renders  must  be  familiar.  By  a  very  simjili’  armu 
ment,  a  succession  of  figures  varying  slivbtly  li 
each  other,  are  made  to  uiipcar  as  one  ligure 
motion,  or  in  the  performance  of  soum  r>  ^uilarly 
curl  ing  action.  A  series  of  such  figures  taken 
photography  would  undoubtedly  possi  --s  an  iden 
and  truthfulness  unattainublo  by  any  other  jiroci 
and  would  thus  be  better  adapted  for  the  ])urp 
than  drawings  or  jirints,  however  carefully  execut 
could  he.  And  might  not  a  combination  of  this  c 
trivance  with  the  stereoscope  be  constructed,  so  a' 
form  a  very  amusing  and  popular  variety  of  the  la’ 
instrument?  There  are  vaiious  ways  in  which 
combination  could  he  effected,  but  probably 
following  might  be  the  most  convenient : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  photographic  artist  hav 
decided  upon  the  scene  or  action  or  group  of  acti 
he  wished  to  represent,  and  having  made  arrai 
meiits  with  a  person  or  number  of  pcmmis  for  . 
purpose,  would  require  to  have  them  su  instnr  . 
that  they  would  allow  him  to  take  stereoscopic  v;  i 
of  a  scene  at  a  number  of — say  eight  or  ten — diffci  -. 
stages  of  its  progress;  that  is  to  say,  one  entire] 
formance  of  the  action  or  scene  represented  shi  I 
be  interrupted  by  ten  arrests  or  stops  for  such  per  f 
of  time  as  would  allow  of  as  many  stereoscopic 
presentations  being  taken.  The  positives  of  tl  i 
views,  instead  of  being  fitted  up  in  the  usual  man  , 
would  require  to  be  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of  card,  3 
underneath  the  other  in  their  consecutive  order.  i 
means  of  a  penknife  and  ruler,  a  cut  should  nex  3 
made  between  each  of  the  pairs  of  views,  in  ord(  ) 
cut  half  through  the  card,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  b'  i 
bent  at  those  lines,  and  thus  closely  applied  to  e 
surface  of  a  decagonal  or  ten-sided  drum,  1 1 
which  any  number  of  such  sets  of  views  coub  e 
attached  seriatim  if  required. 

'14ie  drum  or  cylinder  with  a  set  of  views  s 
attached  to  it,  should  then  be  placed  in  its  posi  i, 
by  fitting  the  two  extremities  of  its  axis  into  soc  s 
on  the  stereoscope  adapted  to  receive  them,  a 
person  now  looking  into  the  instrument,  there  w  d 
be  presented  ten  stereoscopic  views  slightly  diffi  g 
from  each  other  according  as  each  successive  pir  ’6 
was  brought  into  the  field  of  view  by  the  revob  n 
of  the  drum.  But  to  produce  the  magical  illusi'  4 
there  being  but  one  group,  and  that  in  active  and  > 
like  motion,  a  small  addition  to  the  apparatus  v  d 
be  necessary,  namely,  a  shade  or  diaphragm  to  b 
of  the  eye-glasses,  by  means  of  w'hich  they  con  >6 
covered  and  uncovered  in  harmony  with  the  m 
of  the  drum,  A  handle  could,  by  means  of  le 
simple  mechanical  arrangement,  which  it  is  uni  s- 
sary  now  to  describe,  be  made,  while  rotatin  le 
drum,  to  cause  the  shades  to  cover  the  tw'o  eye-gl  -S. 
except  at  the  moment  when  each  successive  pi  rf 
was  brought  into  the  field  of  view — except  a  be 
moment  when  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  axiOf 
vision. 

An  improvement,  and  one  which  w'ould  very  i  cb 
economise  the  work  of  the  photographer,  would  to 
represent  the  parts  of  the  scene  not  in  motion,  b;  ne 
fixed  view  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  photogn  nc 
slide,  through  and  immediately  behind  a  central  en 
space  in  which  the  figures  on  the  drum  could  be;eii 
in  motion,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  the  appea.tce 
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(  1  mimic  stage  representation,  and  converting  the 
i  trument  into  what  might  not  inappropriately  be 
,  iguated  a  stereoscopic  theatre. 

L’lie  proper  way,  I  conceive,  to  use  the  instrument 
lid  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  intently  at  the 
ne  with  the  first  of  the  series  of  figures  in  position, 
IS  to  get  a  thoroughly  stereoscopic  view  of  it,  and 
:  n  to  commence  turning  the  handle  at  such  a  speed 
;  night  be  found  to  produce  the  most  natural  and 
i  .Stic  pantomimic  effect. 

Vhen  I  mention  that  I  have  not  constructed  nor 
!  !rapted  to  construct  a  machine  upon  the  principle 
I  V  described,  your  readers  will  be  apt  to  ask  how  I 
<  Id  expect  anyone  else  to  bear  the  onus  probandi — 
1  uke  the  trouble  of  practically  testing  the  value 
*  the  suggestion.  My  explanation  of  this  is  the 
f  at  difficulty  which  I  should  find  in  procuring  views 
f  -able  for  the  purpose.  But  by  its  being  brought 
I  ler  the  notice  of  photographers,  who  have  trained 
s  ers,  or  rather  actors,  and  other  requisite  expe- 
(  nts  at  their  command,  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
1  induced,  if  I  have  made  my  description  sufficiently 
i  dligible,  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  If  this  should 
f  \'e,  I  can  only  wish  that  the  result  may  be  so  remu- 
I  ative  as  to  repay  the  artist  for  his  trouble. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  FRASER. 

f  St.  Nicholas-street,  Aberdeen, 

June  Vlth,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  J ournal. 

iiR, — In  developing  my  negative  pictures  taken 
e  ler  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  or  the  collodio- 
fl  imen  process,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
r  fin  the  film  on  the  plate  in  the  subsequent 
V  ihings. 

use  pyrogallic  acid  for  a  developer,  and  it  seems 
t  )e  of  little  moment  whether  it  is  used  as  strong  as 
3  rains  to  1  oz.  of  water,  or  as  dilute  as  1  grain ;  in 
e  ler  case  I  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
r  alt  of  many  an  hours’  labour  vanish  the  moment 
I  Dur  on  the  water. 

have  roughened  the  edges  of  the  glass,  diluted 
t  collodion,  allowed  the  collodion  to  get  well  set 
lore  sensitizing,  and  diminished  the  quantity  of 
a  tic  acid  in  the  developer — remedies  proposed  by 
\  ious  photographic  friends,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
1  lave  partially  overcome  the  difficulty  by  pouring 
t  water  very  carefully  from  a  jug  on  to  the  centre 
c  the  plate,  and  allowing  it  to  run  to  each  side  suc- 
<  sively,  but  even  then  I  am  not  unfrequently 
I  fled.  I  may  add  that  when  the  plates  are  de- 
■V  oped  with  protosulphata  of  iron,  the  films  will 
1  r  any  amount  of  washing,  unless  they  are  after- 
T  ds  bleached  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  when 
t  y  exhibit  the  same  tenderness  of  film. 

f  you  can  suggest  any  remedy,  you  will  greatly 
c  ige,  I  am  sure,  not  only  your  humble  servant,  but 
1  fay  another 

TROUBLED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
i  nchester,  June  17th,  1857. 

The  nature  of  the  collodion  affects  its  adhesive 
Cfiracter.  Try  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
t|  the  collodion;  or  use  a  collodion  made  with 
jl'oxyline  which  has  been  prepared  at  a  high  tempe- 
rjure.  Not  knowing  how  the  collodion  was  made 
(j!  can  only  guess  at  the  cause  of  failure.  Photo- 
j^phers  should  avoid  operating  with  empirical  pre- 
1  ations ;  many  respectable  manufacturers  now 
like  no  secret  as  to  the  preparation  of  their  collo- 
([n.  This  liberal  course  will  shortly  enable  all 
ijiervers  to  make  comparative  experiments  with  a 
]|asure  and  satisfaction  highly  conducive  to  the 
i|  ancement  of  the  art. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal, 

Ste, — On  reading  that  “mountain-in-labor”  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  I.  0.  C.’s,”  I  had  to  refer  back  to  Mr. 
Keith’s  paper,  but  I  could  not  find  that  he  claims  any 
such  honor  as  being  the  discoverer  of  iron  as  a  de¬ 
veloper.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  Mr.  Keith  to  make  the  remarks  he  did, 
otherwise  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  accused  him¬ 
self  of  making  use  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  formula;  but  he 
does  not,  to  my  reading,  imply  that  Mr.  S.  has  sur¬ 
reptitiously  obtained  his. 

I  have  scarcely  spoken  more  than  half  a  dozen 
words  to  Mr.  Keith  in  my  life,  though  I  have  used 
his  collodion  and  corresponded  more  or  less  for  the 
last  two  years.  About  twelve  months  since  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  asked  him  some  questions  about  proto¬ 
nitrate  as  a  developer,  and  he  sent  me  the  same  for¬ 
mula  given  in  the  paper  referred  to.  [Here  the 
writer  proceeds  to  remark  upon  our  inseriion  of 
“  I.  0.  G.’s”  letter,  which  he  says  is  “full  of  spleen,’' 
and  “  based  entirely  upon  false  conclusions.”  He 
concludes: — ]  If  Mr.  I.  0.  C.  quarrels  thus  with 
every  one  who  does  not  use  language  to  square  with 
his  ideas,  he  must  be  an  important  man  in  Durham ; 
but  I  for  one  would  not  give  much  for  the  good  wiU 
of  his  business.  Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this 
epistle,  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Cumberland,  J une  20th,  1^7.  Z  - 

[We  have  inserted  the  letters  of  “  I.  O.  C.”  and 
“  Z.”  although  disapproving  of  their  tone,  because  we 
think  a  certain  passage  in  Mr.  Keith’s  paper  might 
be  construed  into  a  charge  against  Mr.  Sutton ;  at 
the  same  time  we  think  too  much  has  been  made  of 
the  matter.  Z.  must  allow  us  to  remind  him  that 
Mr.  Keith  was  the  assailant,  and  to  observe  that  we 
should  strike  out  such  a  passage  as  the  one  com¬ 
plained  of,  come  through  wffiatever  Society  it  might. 
—Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr,  Crookes’  Tube. — Many  thanks.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  error,  and  so  obvious  that  we  trust  none  of 
our  readers  have  poured  back  the  fluid  from  the 
plate  into  the  filtered  portion  i.  All  fluids  to  be 
filtered  or  re-filtered  go  in  at  g.  Perhaps  the  bulb 
would  be  better  if  a  little  larger  in  pi’oportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  tube. 

Dry  Process. — You  may  proceed  as  we  directed 
or,  not  to  complicate  the  mixture,  use  Bacot’s  albu¬ 
men  mixture  alone  directly  upon  the  collodion  ;  this 
we  suggest  to  you  as  an  experiment.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  result,  as  it  must  serve  to  elucidate 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  dry  processes. 

John  Lake. — Glycyrrhizine  was  not  recommended 
for  positives.  Any  respectable  vendor  of  jihoto- 
graphic  chemicals  can  procure  it  for  you.  We  can¬ 
not  recommend  you  to  any  particular  house.  Both 
the  names  you  mention  are  of  good  repute.  We 
cannot  give  you  the  whole  printing  process  in 
“  Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Any  elementary 
work  will  do  to  begin  with  ;  having  done  your  best 
with  that,  mention  precisely  your  difficulties. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  over  our  replies 
to  several  other  communications  until  the  publication 
of  next  number. 
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WHOLESALE  PJIOTOGEAPllIG  DEPOT, 
100,  MURRAYGATE,  DUNDEE. 

T  VALENTINE,  Importer  of  and  Dealer 
O  Cf  in  every  Photographic  Requisite.  A  trial  of 
J.  V.’s  superior  Iodized  Positive  CoUodion  is  recorn- 
raended ;  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping.  Od.  per 
oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS. 

ANP 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 


ORRIS’S  PATENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

I  ^  MATS,  a  richly  gilt  article,  in  endless  variety  of 
design,  and  Twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
old  metal  mats.  To  be  obtained  at  the  Patentee’s 
Photographic  Mat  and  Stereoscope  Mauufactor\, 
109L  New-street,  Birmingham,  close  to  the  Central 
Railway  Station. 


NITRATE  OE  SILVER. 


Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122, &  123,  Newgate -street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  lol- 
lowing  jmices : — 

60  oza.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  (Id.  ,, 

10  ,,  ,,  25  ,,  3s.  7d.  ,, 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  !)d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  Is.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

CTEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow 
derham  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
beautiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomb,  the  Marble 
Rocks,  Petit  Torre ;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
of  Barton,  Views  of  the  Ri%'er  Erme,  including  the 
Old  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
Keyham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer,” 
H.M.S.  St.  Jean  D'Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

C,  Fowlek,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon, 
Price  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
for  Mr.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMER-4S  of  tlie  Best  Workmanship, 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gi'acechurch-street,  London.  { 


PIIOTOG HAITI IC  CATAIA m . Lj.;.  jr  , 

WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  nf  Photo-rapliir  Apj 
ratus,  ChemicaU,  Cases,  ice.,  just  jniblish.  d  ;  Free 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  I '(-stage  .Stii-iijis, 

E.  G.  WOOD’.S  Vitreous  Varnish  for  ]itolecti 
CoUodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  (i  ouuc 
witli  directions,  Is. 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  a  Tm 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  their  bu;iu(-s  card, 
E.  G,  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufin  tuier  of  Pho 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Chcapside,  I^)n  l-.u,  Um.- 
123,  Newgate-streot. 

\  RCIIITECTUIIAL  PHOTfR HUlTL 

^  AS.SOCIATION.  JWsident, — C.  R.  Ctjcker- 
Esq.,  R.A.  Trustees, — Pliilli)  Hardwick,  E^q.,  K.. 
William  'Lite,  Esq.,  VI.P.,  Sydney  Sinirke,  lAg  ,  t.R 
Trcasuier, — Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

The  itrincipal  object  of  this  Association  is  the  sr 
plying  to  Subscribers  of  a  Guinea  each,  I’liotcgraj) 
of  Architectural  Works  of  all  Countries,  and  in  ad- 
(ion,  if  practicable,  the  foimation  and  exhibitioa  (. 
collection  of  such  Photographs  from  time  to  tin 
The  Report  adopted  at  the  Aleetingof  the  I’romot- 
on  i-lth  Vlay  last,  will  be  sent  on  ni)plication  to  > 
llr.sKETH,  Hon.  Sec.,  !)5,  Wimpole-street.  Rondoa. ' 


•Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  l;y  Pont  I 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STEKEOSCOPl 

P  IC  T  U  R  E  S,  including  a  detailed  accoun; 
(he  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  dehciij-ti 
of  a  modified  CGLLODIO-ALBl’MEN  PRO(-'E^ 
By  WiEEiAM  Ackiand. 

London  :  Simj-kin,  Marsh ai.i.  and  Co.,  Siatinne 
Hall  Court;  and  IIoune  and  Tiiorsthwaite,  0] 
clans  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers,  ! 
122,  and  123,  Newgate-streot,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pho 
graphic  Journal. 

PHOTociRArmc  Printi.sg  E.staijlishmi:nt. 

BENNET  LOWE,  rilOTOGRAPHIC  Pul.N’T 
and  General  Photographer,  York  Chambe 
King-street,  Manchester. 

B.  L.  having  made  Photographic  Printing  hiscli 
study  for  the  last  Four  Years,  is  now  enabled 
undertake  the  above  branch  to  any  extent,  and  on 
most  reasonable  terms,  for  which  extensive  arrau 
ments  have  been  made. 

Every  proof  to  be  satisfiictory,  and  great  precaut: 
taken  to  ensure  permanency. 

Gentlemen’s  Residences,  Landscapes,  Sculpfi 
Alachinery,  Lc.  ijhotographed  with  the  utm 
despatch. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  upon  application,  ; 
Estimates  given  for  large  or  small  quantities, 
sizes  up  to  23  x  18. 

AMERICAN  AMBROTYPE  VARNISH. 

T’'HE  above  article  surpasses  all  others. 

improves  the  picture,  adding  great  brilliai 
will  not  destroy  the  picture  as  others  have  been  kn  - 
to  do,  but  fixes  it  fast.  To  be  had,  wholesale  orr(:  . 
of  J.  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain), , 
Manchester-street,  Liverpool.  Sold  in  Manche  ’ 
by  Mr.  Mottershead  and  klr.  Pvne  ;  in  Leeds/ 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Franks  ;  in  Bradford  i 
Messrs.  Maud  and  Wilson  ;  in  Halifax  by  Mr.  V  - 
kinson;  in  Wakefield  by  Mr.  Hall;  in  Nottingl  i 
by  Mr.  Shepperly,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Woodw.ard,  1 
Mr.  Taylor;  in  Leicester  by  Mr.  Parsons;  in  III 
by  Mr.  WoKES  and  Mr.  Smith;  in  Birminghan'y 
Mr.  Mander  and  Mr.  Lancaster;  in  Ediuburgbiy 
Mrs.  Lennie;  in  Dundee  by  Mr.  Valentine; a 
Dublin  by  Messrs.  Bewley  &  Evans;  in  Belfast y 
IMr.  CuMiNE. 


r 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  COMBINATION  PORTRAIT  LENS, 

j\  with  a  Squaj'e  Walnut  Camera,  with  three  dark 
dides  taking  pictures  6^  X  8^,  price  ^5.  Also,  a 
^-plate  American  Folding  Camera,  with  single  lens 
by  Gaudin,  price  £2.  Apply  to  W.  J.  Skelton. 
Grimsby,  Lincolnshire.  


ON  SALE. 


A  CAMERA,  nearly  new,  double  bodied 
folding,  with  two  paper  dark  slides,  one  ditto  for 
glass,  3  inch  lens  by  Lerebour,  leather  case  for  ditto, 
;■  camera  case  with  lock  and  key,  and  very  portable 
!•  camera  stand,  for  pictures  10  X  8.  Also,  a  quick 
•  working  portrait  Ians  by  Voigtlander,  for  pictures 
<  5  X  d.  Apply  to  J.  and  R.  Mudd,  94,  Cross-street, 
i'  Manchesler. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

I  \  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESS,  in  full 

I  l\.  operation,  with  or  without  Cameras.  It  is  fitted 
I  lip  in  an  excellent  manner ;  there  is  a  Glass  Room 
fi  25  feet  long ;  also  two  other  Rooms  and  a  Dark  Room. 
!  [t  is  admirably  adapted  for  Printing  on  the  large 
I  scale,  or  the  manufacture  of  Chemicals.  A  good 
business  can  be  done  in  Portraits  by  a  talented  ope- 
'  rator.  It  is  situated  in  a  manufacturing  town  in 
-  iTorkshire,  where  there  is  an  opening  seldom  to  be 
J  met  with.  Capital  required  comparatively  small. 
Apply  to  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood, 
32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

W  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonport, 
•  (opposite  the  Post-Office),  supplies  Camera^, 
Lenses,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 
Frames,  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  at 
wholesale  prices.  Price  List  post  free. 

Agent  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockin’s,  and  Ramsden’s 
Collodif  na 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  el^ve  de  Lerebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  aU  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mandeb,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

BRADFORD  AND  HARROGATE, 

H.  C.  BOOTH,  Proprietor. 
New  ViciDS  ready  for  delivery  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
UOUN'rAINS  ABBEY,  and  Views  in  Stud- 

r  ley  Park,  Bolton  Abbey  (four  Views),  and  the 
choice  bits  in  Bolton  Woods ;  Belton  Castle,  and  the 
Waterfall  in  Wensleydale,  likley;  the  Well’s  Hotel, 
Ben  Ryding ;  also  several  Views  in  Wharf  and  Airdale. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps, 
Is.  6d.  each,  or  12s.  per  doz.  Allowance  to  dealers. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Harrogate 
after  the  IQth  day  «/  June. 

AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANGHE8TER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  of  American  CASES  of  every  QUALITY ; 
UNEQUALLED  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS. 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply 
themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  WARE- 
•L  HOUSE,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4^  X  3^  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  £Z.  Larger  sizes  £b  5s.,  £9  9s., 
£11  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 

W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Just  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM, 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor, 
TMPORTER  of  Feench,  German,  and 
J-  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  sold  as 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lancaster’s 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every  town 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  unsur¬ 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright,  and 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  One 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottles,  9s. 

)>  ^5  ))  2s.  8d. ;  ,,  ,,  Os. 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly,  very 
bright,  Avithout  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Bottles,  Is. 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation  ;  by  Post  Id. 


HAEVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

UPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  v/ill  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 

Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal, 
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Just  Publisliecl. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

<^ATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas's 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,^ 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ac’, 
di-ess,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


&  R.  MUDD,  94,  Cross-street,  Man¬ 
chester,  supi)ly  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and 
Papers  of  all  kinds.  Instructions  in  the  Collodio- 
Albumen  and  AVax-paper  Process.  Printing  in  the 
most  permanent  manner.  A'iews  of  Chui-ches,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Machinery,  &c.  taken,  and  great  attention 
given  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  subject.  Collo- 
dio-Albumen  Plates  prepared,  free  from  blisters  or 
other  defects,  up  to  15  inches  by  12  in  size. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

Dui'ing  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  E.  has  made 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  w'hite,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  i  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  ^  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

This  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
CoUodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESAIiE  agent, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinneb  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published.  Second  Editim  Is.,  jm  r  po-,t  Is, 

PRACTICAL  RllOTOGlLM’JiY.  on  GLs 

and  J’aper;  a  Manual  coiitaining  simpl,. 
tions  for  the  production  of  roniaits  and  \  k-wh  Ii 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  < 'olloitii.n,  Albi 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  I’ajxr,  and  Tosiiive  l^aju 
Processe.s;  to  which  is  adJ<-d  a  pap<  r  on  tin;  nietlio 
of  taking  Stereosco[)ic  pictures,  and  aLo  one  o 
“ Failures,  their  causes  and  rcniedi.  s,”  b_\  ('iuui.r 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Ri,and  Ac.  I-ong,  l’b<i!<v./raiilji 
Apparatus  Alakei-s  and  Operative  Chi'ini>ts.  15.{, 
Street,  I/mdon. 


PHOTOGRAIMIY. 

UNIVERSAL  C.VrAlJXirE  of  CtiARLE 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  tin-  Double  Comliiru 
tion  of  Object  Glasses.  Falnis  Royal,  I'lN,  in  Pari 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  jiag*-.,  and  295  tiguri. 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  28.  Id.;  pos 
free,  2s.  Gd. 

Price  Current  of  Photogiaphy.  abridged  from  tli 
above  Catidogue,  sent  free  on  ai)plicafion  po-it,  pai. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely  n 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOOIJAPHI 

T\.  Containing  simi)le  and  concise  Directions  {< 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemicid  Agency  of  Ligli 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  fjr  the  pn 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictun 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c,,  &c.,  by  the  Calotyi 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instnictioi 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  Pos 
tives  on  Paper,  wth  the  method  of  taking  Stercc 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Tiiornthwaite,  authr 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illustrate 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  ^Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Com 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  12. 
Newgate-street,  London, 

Agents  for  the  lAverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  JM’MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTRAIT  LENriES,  OAMERAJ 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  INIorocco  Casi 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Coloui 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  Stoi 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicatici 


PHOTOaHAPtlY. 


wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGEAPHTC  APPARATUS  MANUPACTOi 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBI, 

FOLDING  CAMERA, with Rackwork  adjustmej 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  I 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability.  _  i 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Trij| 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  applicati\> 
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:positi~ve  aaxjT^ajDxaisr^ 

9d.  Pee  Oz.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  op  20  Ozs. 

superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
jtion,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
lOUt  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
ly,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Steeet,  Livsepool. 

Wholesale  Agents: — Messrs.  E.  SUMNEE  &  CO.,  Lohd  Steeet,  Liveepool. 
j  H.  NEWTON,  Jubilee-buildings,  GLASGOW  ..... .J.  SPENCER. 

1  UUii  •  •  •  •  I  J,  LE  VYIS,  Pem broke-place. 

CENHAM.. Messes.  SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

R.  JEFFREY. 

!URGH....Mes.  LENNIE. 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDER. 

BIRKENHEAD  & )  -p 

ROCK  FERRY  • 


HAREISOM^S  PAPES  FOR  POSITIVES. 

Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo- 
"aphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paper  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  he  used 
Iain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  sharp,  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
!,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photographic  Materials.  Size  19  X  15,  2s.  6cL  per  quire. 

HOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 


^TICIAN 


C.  H.  GHADBURN, 

AND  INSTRUMENT 

TO  H.E.H.  PEINCE  ALBEET, 


MAKER, 


71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

jtures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
Chemicals,  Plates,  Oases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

imeras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
.  has  ])ut  up  a  glass  room  on  Ms  premises. 


■NEW  LIST  OF 

ICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

R.  M  E  T  T  A  M, 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Chuech),  LONDON,  W. 


POLISHED  SHEET.  CEYSTAL  SHEET. 


FLATTED  CEOWN. 


PATENT  PLATE. 


0  10 


0  3 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 
1  4 


0  3 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 
1  4 


introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  particular  atten¬ 
ds  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
led:  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  colour 
uliystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above 
-  ij  1st,  1857. 


WORRALL’S 

)UE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 
FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES: 

I  Price  2s.  per  bottle, 

ors,— BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

t  FE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
P  traits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
trj  sferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  appear- 
I  1  when  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
itj:;  black. 

0  j '  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
&  Thoenthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
rijiondon;  Duncan,  Flockhart&  Co.,  Chemists, 
iilj-gh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
lejjtreet, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Fereis,  Town- 
d,|iAmotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
d(|  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
tki:  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
ft(l  street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
™ 37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool;  and  re- 
most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
ils  thro'ughout  the  United  Kingdom. ' 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

^HIS  COLLODION  has  now  been  long 
L.  before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increasing 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colour  and 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  lodizers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  20  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s.;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  extra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2^  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stoppered 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie.  Sold  also,  at  advertised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  from  he 
maker. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTUAEIA. 


Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  u 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  -warp.  The  undersijfil  j 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Casks,  Fuames,  Passki’autocts,  L 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  RiioTOGRAPiiy,  whicli  lie  does  nut  ljuv 
dealers,  but  either  manufactui-es  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  Cnii<  .1  SUiU  ■ 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Uinnn  •)< 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  Negative  Cullodios 


r 


FK/IOE  LISTS 


BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEE, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


G,  n  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPt^L 

LABORATORY,— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD.  ' 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  tin. 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  eni* 
negatives  irith  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  aiimixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  1  iau^i 
Avhites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  Dd.  oz.^ 
10s  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pi 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  tran  rent, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  iierfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  au'  ields 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Gd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup  rthe 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 
Photographic  pirinting,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  eivf' 
puphs  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portia  iooni, 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 

Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 


NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GISS. 

POLISHED  POLISHED  PLATE  COLOURED  GLASS 

INCHES.  FLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  PLATE.  COLOURLESS  GLASS.  FOR  POSITIVES. 
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improved. 

Finely  Ground  Patent  Plates  for  focusing,  same  price  as  Polished  Patent  Plate. 


Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  8d.  per  foot  supe 


Aietun 

■dglaii 

.ackii^ 

hetoal 

greatl] 


Messrs.  F.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  their  List  of  Price;  iii<l 
superior  quality  of  the  POLISHED  FLATTENED  CROWN  GLASS,  in  the  Manufacture  of  vpli  “e 
have  made  considerable  improvement. 


warehouses - 28,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOl'L. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

!  EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Having  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
L  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
u  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Boss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
n  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
It  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
It  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
>r  I  elding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
u|er,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
I'ijj,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
itjlion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
11 ,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

)r.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
•t  sses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
if|;es  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
rrlipondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

.  CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

ioi.E  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SIEVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAIjS. 

it  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 
I'hotographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

j  CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

'  Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
j  and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 

I  COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilleded  ges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
jyjfLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
jjused  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
ojds  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
tll'to  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
.e|:reatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

liall  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
)t  :s.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
J^iTioN. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
h  MAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

'1'YSTAL  V^ARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
jecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
>1  .and  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

^jfPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 
-I  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

'\AN0GEN  soap. — h’or  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 

made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
i(CHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chem.icals. 
n‘nay  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs'. 
1  ARDS,fi7,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents.' 

iverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
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A  ;r,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  .Tohnson  &  Morris,  28  Summer-row’ 
u|in:  J.Eorinson,  6.5,  Grafton-street.  Bei.fast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh  ;  James  Wood’ 
>  I mces-stieet.  Glasgow;  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmarket.  ’ 
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FOKREST  &  BROMI.  EY’8 

NEW  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLAG 
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imjtroved. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Eoofs  (for  admission  of  the  cliemical  ruj-s  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 

Plates  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  |of  Pressure  Fran  it 

2s.  to  ds.  (id.  each. 


Glass  Slates  and  THes  suppHed  for  Eoofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  S;  s 

for  the  admission  of  light. 


Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focusing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparences,  Is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FOEEEST  &  BEOMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  » 
have  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CEOWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  im|)ortarit  con  si.  j. 
tion  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  sujierior  quality  and  gr  ir 
economy.  Messrs.  FOEEEST  &  BEOMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  tlie  PUliPldi  PLuVI  F,,  «  h 
they  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  I’ositives  only;  they  have  now  been  enabled  t<>  pro  e 
a  perfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  i-naire  7 
striking  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  app  1. 
tion.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINIiLY  GEOUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focusing  Framer 
Stereoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FOEEEST  &  BEOiMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pai  a 
accomplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  1'  1. 
graphy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Eooms,  is  found  materially  to  c  qi  ce 
the  action  of  the  Chemicals. 


WAREHOUSES - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PEOCESS. 


pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

Vy  sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 
28  <fe  29,  Summer  Eow,  Birmingham, 
ELECTEO-DFPOSITOES  OF  GOLD,  SILVEE, 
AND  BEASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  puiqioses. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


EEDUCTION  IN  PEICE  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIG 
APPAEATUS. 

The  FIFTH  edition’  of  Horke  and 

Thornthwaite ’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
wiU  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B.— A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


pn'Y  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAP  C 

Ly  ESTABLISHIMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  Loi  n. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  ee 
Lists  of  which  may  he  had  on  apiilication. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Pos  es 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  d- 
t[\es,tcarrantednot  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottlo. 

Agent  for  FISHEE’S  I’ositive  and  Negative  L- 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoi  d. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 
Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Od.,  posi  'ee 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photogu.vi’H'  by 
FEEDEEICK  COX,  Oiitician,  22,  Skinner  Siet, 
London,  E.C. 

WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL  PHOTOGEAl  IC 
DEPOT, 

JUBILEE  BuIIJHNGS,  10,  LoRD  STREET,  LlVERi  L. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturt  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preseiwers,  &c..  Import  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Eequisites,  i’  di- 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artis  nd 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  po:  s  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  ^  ri- 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwar(  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portra.,  If 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  "Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  8|  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Fi|ies, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  i  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuripthe 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  aU  shades.  E  ish 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforw  led. 
N.B, — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Pass\i- 
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LEICESTER, 

HOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
tion,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

NUFACTURING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ChEMIST, 

10,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 

(jmt  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
)Mc  Journal. 


lY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  M  ADD  ISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
I  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Ddion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
I  irs  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
(  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
iji,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
Ocl,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
I  son  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 
IIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
itive  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
ined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
I.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
rpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
)NDON  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
;rmingham:  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-bill. 
aisxoL ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Cufi‘,  Chemist,  College-green. 
DRwicn:  Messrs.  W.  &  W.M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

AMFAX :  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

epared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
lY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield, 
le  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
ly  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
)ered  bottles  included. 


lOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
ts  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
hic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
ire,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
}d  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
made. 

ISITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
ared. 

ELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
extra  ditto. 

ISITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

J.GAT1VE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
d  and  iodized. 

mimed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
lounting  Proofs. 

jOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
niuzes. 

ASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
1  ,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

IRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
Sec. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
n  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
tlies,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloui'ed  and  un- 
a  ired,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  AAews  of  the 
'ijch  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
a  lauy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
n,  ass. 

.PETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W. ) 
on. 


.Just  Published,  Price  3d..  Stamped  4d., 

PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQ IIISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo^ 
graphic  Journal. 

COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  48,  Cross  Street, 
el  •  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUM KN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescoqiic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Age7it  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

The  best  positive  collodion 

IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 
REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  jilate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  iier  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  ai  d  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 

JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

N.B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


CLAUSEL’S  ENCAUSTIC  PASTE  FOR  PAPER 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

This  Preparation,  used  with  much  success 
by  Rejlander  and  other  distinguished  Photogra- 
jihers  for  preserving  the  print,  and  imparting  to  it 
that  brilliancy  which  characterises  it  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  washing,  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
from  the  soie  makers,  BAILEY  and  WILLS,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists,  Wolverhampton. 


I 
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CHEMICAI.  S,  LENSES,  c'le. 

AT 

HOENE  &  THORNTHffAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAP,lJSHMEi', 

191,  199,  d-  193,  NEWGATE  STUEET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  he  obtained  in  this  Establishment  u 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  H  AV  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  M  A  N  T  F  A  C  T  U  R  F. 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chc  .gi 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

These  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  ml 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  11  in.  focal  1(  tb 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANPING, 

Of  every  descr*iption,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 


COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURS 

These  pr(',parations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  iisl  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separaU  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictur’es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  1 ;  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  3s.  8d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAT 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  spth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire.  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post  .21 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £3| 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOUl|AL. 


New  Series.  No.  14.— JULY  15,  1857. 


know  of  no  subject  at  the  present  time  of 
ter  interest  to  the  photographer  than  that 
fjry  processes.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much 
sure  that  we  to-day  direct  the  attention  of 
readers  to  the  dry  collodion  process  of 
Long,  a  summary  of  which,  extracted  from 
mthor’s  concise  work  on  the  subject,  will  be 
d  in  another  part  of  our  impression.  We 
k  it  right  to  give  all  the  publicity  that  we 
to  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  working  in  this 
ition,  and  we  trust  that  in  doing  this  we 
give  no  offence  to  those  authors  from  whom 
quote  so  freely.  Having  requested  our 
2rs  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ackland’s  detailed  de- 
tion  for  their  more  exact  guidance  in  carry- 
fj)ut  his  process,  we  must,  in  common  fair- 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  dry 
r(j3sses  to  obtain  Mr.  Long’s  clearly  written 
rhlet.  In  his  preface,  which  we  quote  for 
.ptness,  he  says— The  following  pages 
be  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  process 
ry  collodion,  which  I  believe  to  be  at  once 
le  and  effective.  The  experiments  con- 
d  with  the  perfection  of  this  process  have 
pied  my  leisure  time  for  the  space  of  two 
i  or  more,  and  have  been  conducted  with 
le  care  of  wdiich  I  was  master.  The  con- 
-  repetition  of  them  enables  me  to  say  that 
!ver  will  follow  diligently  the  process  step 
tep,  as  detailed  in  this  pamphlet,  must 
ied  in  producing  pictures  in  evfery  way 
as  could  be  required  by  the  most  exacting 
;.  The  process  is  simple,  clean,  and  ex- 
e<  ions  ;  and  the  resulting  negatives  possess 
i(  xquisite  softness  of  albumen,  the  brilliancy 
'  '3  wet  collodion,  and  the  fine  artistic  texture 
e  paper  process.  To  disarm  criticism,  and 
)  lake  peace  with  my  fellow-labourers  in  our 
t';  Avish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
aij  the  use  of  collodion,  of  gelatine,  or  of 
le  Pgelatine,  or  of  any  of  the  chemicals  used 
1 1|)  process.  Most  of  these  have  been  em- 
Icpd  by  others,  in  various  ways.  I  merely 
esve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  placing  in  the 
am  of  photographers  a  definite  and  simple 
by  which  pictures  may  be  taken  on  dry 
lion.” 


The  description  of  the  wax-paper  process  by 
Mr.  Crookes  is  for  this  number  suspended.  A 
publisher,  for  whom  Mr.  Crookes  is  preparing  a 
general  account  of  the  wax-paper  process,  ob¬ 
jects  to  our  reprinting  the  Radcliffe  Observatory 
Instructions.  We  abstain  for  the  present  from 
particular  comment  upon  this  proceeding, 
simply  observing  that  we  learn,  from  good 
authority,  that  the  wax-paper  process  has  been 
replaced  in  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  by  one 
which  M.  Le  vender  says  is  more  simple,  ex¬ 
peditious,  and  inexpensive.  Our  readers '  shall 
shortly  be  put  in  possession  of  a  critical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  methods. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  coloured 
images  of  M.  Testud  de  Beauregard,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion.  The 
colour  is  not  obtained  directly  b}^  the  action  of 
the  light,  but  is  developed  bj^  the  subsequent 
action  of  a  solution  in  which  the  picture  is 
immersed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
colours  are  strictly  related  to  those  of  the 
natural  objects,  or  only  obtained  by  an  ingenious 
process  of  tinting. 

An  enthusiastic  contemporary  has  devoted 
much  space  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  per¬ 
manent  printing  process,  which,  we  are  assured 
by  him,  has  not  been  invented  by  the  Printing 
Committee  of  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
but  wdiich  is  the  discovery  of  a  M.  Sella.  It 
consists  in  steeping  paper  in  a  solution  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash,  drying  and  exposing  to 
light  in  the  usual  manner  until  a  faint  image  is 
obtained.  The  paper  is  then  Avasbed  to  remove 
the  unaltered  bichromate,  after  Avliich  it  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  vegetable  colouring 
matter  which  is  found  to  precipitate  its  substance 
upon  the  part  “  mordanted  ”  by  the  bichromate, 
while  under  the  influence  of  light.  In  the 
place  of  a  vegetable  dye,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  used.  This,  however,  gives  no 
distinctly  visible  image;  so  it  is  necessary, 
after  the  washing  process,  to  immerse  the  paper 
in  a  solution  of  gallic  acid.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  the  image  developes  itself  of  a  true  inky 
hue — gallate  of  iron  being  formed.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  ingenious,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  made 
available,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
obviously  attend  it.  As  to  its  merits,  on  the 
score  of  gradation  of  tint,  as  well  as  great  per¬ 
manency,  we  have  considerable  doubt.  We  Avill 
not,  hoAvever,  throAv  out  merely  theoretical 
objections,  which  might  damp  the  ardour  of 
investigation. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

It  has  always  been  esteemed  a  great  advantage 
to  the  tourist,  whether  he  journey  through  the 
beauteous  regions  of  nature,  or  ramlile  among 
the  inestimable  treasures  of  art;  whetlier  he 
turn  aside  to  eontemplate  the  ancient  reliques 
of  times  gone  by,  or  to  examine  tlie  triumphs  of 
modern  engineering  skill,  that  the  memory 
should  be  assisted  by  some  means  within 
his  grasp.  A  portfolio  of  engravings,  a  wal¬ 
let  of  fragments  selected  by  himself  (oft- 
times  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  object 
of  his  visit),  are  of  themselves  great  and 
useful  adjuncts  to  the  tablets  of  memory,  on 
which,  with  a  pen  of  a  writer  more  or  less 
ready,  every  one  writes  to  some  extent.  These 
things  are  not  to  be  valued  according  to  the 
simple  standard  of  what  they  vdll  fetch,  if 
offered  to  competition,  but  arc  enhanced  in 
v/orth  by  the  associations  which  connect  them¬ 
selves  inseparably  with  the  objects  or  places 
visited,  and  which  value,  somewhat  sellishly, 
can  only  obtain  in  the  possessor’s  own  mind. 
But  when  a  traveller  can  by  simple  che¬ 
mical  appliances  reproduce,  not  only  to  his 
own,  but  to  the  eyes  of  every  one,  the  actual 
scene  in  which  his  delight  was  aroused,  and  in 
a  great  measure  excite  the  same  pleasurable 
feelings  in  others  which  he  experienced  himself, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  benetit  becomes  in¬ 
finitely  less  selfish,  and  its  extent  is  only  con¬ 
fined  by  the  limits  of  reproduction.  Now  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  combination  of  these  contrivances; 
the  ingenuity  of  many  minds  has  arranged 
means  which,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  can  extend 
our  most  treasured  reminiscences  to  those 
around  us,  and  at  the  same  time  may  increase 
our  own  enjoyment.  But  the  photographer 
needs  warning ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  subject 
represented  shall  be  so  merely  in  a  matter  of  fact 
manner,  but  its  aspect  must  be  favourable.  A 
painting  of  Vesuvius,  without  the  usual  concomi¬ 
tants  of  an  eruption,  as  detailed  by  Pliny,  or  the 
picturesque  pine  tree-like  cloud  which  usually 
precedes  it — a  view  of  Niagara  without  a  rain¬ 
bow,  would  be  to  many  people  uninteresting : 
it  would  not  certainly  sustain  our  view  of  the 
matter,  if  we  presented  subjects  like  these  with¬ 
out  the  accompaniments,  simply  because  when 
we  visited  them  they  were  absent.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  incumbent  on  our  photographic  friends  that 
they  choose  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
which  they  can  possibly  avail  themselves,  and  in 
this  we  are  only  seconding  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
in  the  leader  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal. 
This  idea  is  one  which  will  hardly  fail  to  occur 
to  a  visitor  to  this  exhibition ;  for  without  some 
conceptions  not  necessarily  suggested  by  the 
scenes  themselves,  many  of  the  artists  would 
have  quite  fallen  short  of  our  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  department  of  photography  which 
we  propose  at  this  time  to  notice,  commences 
with  the  Falls  of  Niagara  (Nos.  110  and  140); 
these  are  interesting  as  the  work  of  an  American 
artist,  whose  name  is  not  known  to  us,  and  still 
more  so  as  faithful  representations  of  a  scene 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  nature’s 
most  marvellous  masterpieces.  We  next  notice 
two  Alpine  scenes,  by  Martens  (112),  Glacier  du 


Rhone  and  (138*)  Muute  Rusa ;  and,  view  m 
pictures  of  these  and  similar  Ki:enery,  we  car  \ 
tail  to  be  struck  with  astcjiiiHlinu  nt  at  tlier«;S||  | 
obtained.  We  have  not  hitlicut*!  bei  u  fuvui  1 
with  any  account  of  Ali)ine  ]ihittt,graphv ; 
comparing  great  things  witli  small,  "we  £ 
sure,  from  the  ini])ediineni8  wliieh  the  | 
ambitious  artist,  that  the  dinicailties  of  tlfe 
higher  regions  mu«t  be  iinmenhP.  They  ’• 
mostly  of  an  altitude  which  is  unattainablj  j 
tiiis  country.  That  of  the  Finst>  raahoii(,  . 
hibited  by  Prince  Albert,  is  an  immense  hei  t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Wliilc  sputkinj  f 
the  region  of  everlasting  snow,  we  may  merit  i, 
as  fine  specimens  of  photography,  Matter!  a 
(184),  by  Mr.  Do  la  Motte;  Le  .Mont  Ce  i 
(231),  Fliihlen,  with  line  clitls  in  the  backgro  1 
(264),  Lucerne  (272),  with  a  somewhat  sp/ 
sky,  by  Martens;  Glaciers  (355);  (359)  the  r 
(le  Gluce,  is  a  fine  picture,  though  soiiicwlial . 
distinct  in  parts;  (216),  Monte  Rosalias. t 
atmospheric  effect  of  distance  (piite  illu*  i, 
exhihited  by  IMurray  and  lleatii.  Mo 
Dolamore  and  Bullock’s  contributions  i|£ 
amongst  tlie  first  of  their  class,  botli  as  fav  r. 
ably  clioson  scenes  and  excellent  specimerrf 
photogra[)liic  printing,  being  characterizei  f 
a  decisive  clearness  which  is  not  often  exce’t; 
and  the  productions  of  Mr.  Bedford  bear  ahx  » 
same  marks.  Of  the  former  may  be  nieiitii|4 
Rydal  Fall  (1 79),  with  capital  transparent  wr  -  j 
Aber,  N.  Wales  (183);  Coast  Scene  (200):  e 
latter  is  a  capital  study  for  a  geologist;  {;),  ^ 
a  mill,  at  Ambleside,  is  an  example  of  pi  i-  j 
graphy  much  more  agreeably  tohl  than  in  ‘  ;  .1 
(207),  Stock  Ghyll  Force,  a  favourite  sc  ;  :] 
also  (193),  on  the  same  stream  ;  (198  a  > 
frame  containing  four  landscapes  —  11:  )- 
stead  Heath  —  evidently  taken  quickly  w 
that  we  almost  might  expect  to  find  iina 
of  rabbits  emerging  from  the  brake  iiiie  ; 
foreground  of  No.  1.  (220)  Rydal  Chi 

is  not  so  successful,  but  is  interesting,  as  a  at 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  best  of  the  ie 
jaoets.  (217),  Lyulph’s  Tower  —we  tlii  a  i 
view  from  the  west  would  have  been  e- 
ferable  ;  (232)  Rydal  Water,  another  fav>  te  * 
spot.  (238)  Glastonbury  Abbey,  (245)  Piles’  «  S 
(347)  Conway  Castle,  (502)  On  the  Rothay.  ly  i 
the  latter  artist  are  a  fine  view  of  Pont  .a- 
glashyn  .(222),  and  (284)  (286),  a  Gatew.  at 
Canterbury,  and  (320)  the  Baptistry  oi  he 
Cathedral  of  that  city.  (364),  (366),  and  8), 
Welsh  Landscapes,  which  for  fine  defi  oa 
may  be  registered  as  very  beautiful  ci- 
mens ;  (510)  and  (514)  are  other  fine  , 
at  Canterbury.  There  are  some  good  s  lesg 
of  trees,  marked  T.  Bedford,  the  same 
we  presume.  (226)  Fir  Trees,  (325)  1  ds, 
(182)  Pont  du  Diable,  by  Mr  Delamotte,is;  ost  ; 
stereoscopic,  and  this  gentleman’s  pictnr(’are  , 
all  to  be  well  spoken  of.  There  are  (188  aii-q. 
sanne,  which  we  rather  suspect  of 
clouds,  (288)  High-street,  Oxford,  inuchsuf|^r 
to  his  stereoscopic  views  of  that  city.  1 
visitor  should  compare  this  with  No.  138,^  fij® 
Water  Colour  Gallery,  a  drawing  by  i 
Pugin.  While  speaking  of  Mr.  Delamoti 
wish  to  call  attention  to  his  series  of  Re'  y';' 
tions  of  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Ejid’'" 

tion,  of  which  honourable  mention  may  be ‘-de. 
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;1]  printed,  every  local  photographer  ought 
)  ossess  a  portfolio  of  these.  Mr.  White’s 
i  ires  are  all  good  photographs.  "We  wish 
■  could  say  as  much  for  his  prints,  some 
i  hich  we  have  noticed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
(  tioration  from  fading.  He  shows  a  first- 
I  view  of  a  Watermill  (190),  The  Decoy  (189), 
t  ies  from  Life  (178)  and  (244) ;  also  (373),  a 
i  of  the  Crimea — -these  three  have  all  the 
1  j  back-ground  of  foliage,  which  is  very 
(  L  In  (228)  Wotton  House,  we  think  he 
£  attempted  too  much  in  endeavouring  to 
1  r  the  whole  precincts  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s 
ce;  the  print  is  of  an  unpleasant  colour, 
L  usual  with  this  artist.  Mr.  Fenton’s 
it  ires  may  be  identified  anywhere ;  they  are 
I  st  to  be  distinguished  as  well  from  any 
;i  •  artist’s  as  a  Rembrandt  would  be  in  a  coi- 
(  in  of  Claudes  or  Poussins.  An  extensive 
V  p  of  scenery  such  as  (187)  Reach  of  the  Dee, 
aracteristio  bit  of  ancient  architecture,  as 
(  Roslin  Chapel,  a  picturesque  mill  (247),  a 
^  irfall  (500),  a  River’s  Bed  (508),  the  Garra- 
i  (518)  a  Romantic  Bridge — all  these  are 
:<  lent  examples  of  photography  on  a  large 
■b ,  and  some  in  which  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
,  'taining  a  position  must  have  been  required, 
r  jlewellyn  sends  some  very  good  pictures, 
It  lome  of  them  may  be  very  favourably  con- 
a  3d  with  others.  His  views  of  Penliergare 
7  512,  516)  are  much  superior  to  No.  566  of 
€  same  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  to  305,  by  Mr. 
3’  notte.  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  177,  On  the  Tees, 
t  -ery  good  study  of  rocks  scattered  about  in 
r.  id  stream.  We  think  365  and  369,  On  the 
'1  rf  and  Tenby  Bay,  must  be  early  attempts 
is  artist.  The  comparisons  between  the 
K  ent  views  of  Penliergare  will  afford  good 
u  rations  of  our  opening  remarks.  2. 


1 5TORY  OP  Photography.  The  Calotype 
^LBOTYPE.— Mr.  Talbot,  in  the  introduction 
!  work,  “  The  Pencil  of  Nature,”  published 
44,  wrote  thus  modestly  respecting  the— 
at  this  day— very  beautiful  photographic 
rations  which  accompanied  it.  “  They  are 
issed  by  Nature’s  hand,  and  what  they 
as  yet  of  delicacy  and  finish  of  execution 
1  chiefly  from  our  want  of  sufficient  know- 
of  her  laws.  When  we  have  learnt  more 
perience,  respecting  the  formation  of  such 
'es,  they  will,  doubtless,  be  brought  much 
r  to  perfection  ;  and  though  we  may  not  be 
to  conjecture  with  any  certainty  what 
n  they  may  hereafter  attain  to  as  pictorial 
ctions,  they  will  surely  find  their  own 


e  of  utility,  both  for  completeness  of  detail 
orrectness  of  perspective.”  In  apologising 
r  me  imperfections  to  be  found  in  some  of 
elates,  Mr.  Talbot  observes:  “That  such 
ip’fections  will  occur  in  a  first  essay  must 
d'id  be  expected.  At  present  the  art  can 
irly  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  its 
fa);y — at  any  rate  it  is  yet  in  a  very  early 
aj| — and  its  practice  is  often  impeded  by 
lu  s  and  difficulties,  which,  with  increasing 
rojledge,  will  diminish  and  disappear.  Its 
'ojess  will  be  more  rapid  when  more  minds 
■e  Jjvoted  to  its  improvement,  and  when  more 
:  E'lful  manual  assistance  is  employed  in  the 
lai  uilation  of  its  delicate  processes.” 


THE  COLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS.^ 

By  WiixiAH  Acklakd,  Esq. 

[Concladed  from  page  138.1 
COATING  WITH  IODIZED  COLLODION. 

Before  proceeding  to  coat  the  plate,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  iodized  collodion  should  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  more,  so 
that  any  floating  particles  may  fail  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  in  ail  cases  the  dust  and  dried 
crust  of  the  collodion  which  may  adhere  to  the 
neck  of  tlie  bottle  must  be  carefully  removed, 
otherwise  spots  or  stains  will  be  produced  on 
the  plate. 

If  particles  of  dust  are  floating  in  the  air  of 
the  operating  room,  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  coat  a  plate,  as  they  will  deposit  themselves 
on  it  and  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  stain  in  the 
after-process.  For  this  reason  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  clean  the  plates  in  another  room,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  atmosphere  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  from  this  cause. 

Having  ascertained  -that  the  glass  plate  is 
perfectly  clean,  pour  on  the  iodized  collodion  to 
coat  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner.  As  soon  as 
the  film  has  set,  plunge  the  plate  into  the  nitrate 
bath,  where  it  should  remain  one  minute  un¬ 
disturbed.  Now  remove  the  plate  two  or  three 
times  for  a  moment  until  the  surface  is  uni¬ 
formly  wetted  ;  then  place  the  plate  on  a  level¬ 
ling  stand  and  pour  over  it  a  gentle  stream  of 
common  water,  so  as  to  remove  as  waich  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  bath  solution  from  the  surface.  The 
plate  is  now  removed  from  the  levelling  stand, 
the  back  well  washed  with  water,  and  then 
placed  nearly  upright  on  filtering  paper  v/ith 
the  iace  against  a  wall,  for  one  minute,  to 
drain,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
albumen  coating. 

COATING  WITH  ALBUMEN. 

When  the  glass  plate  has  been  allowed  to 
drain  one  minute,  the  plate-holder  is  again 
attached,  and  iodized  albumen  is  poured  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  cover  every  part ;  then 
drained  off,  and  again  poured  on  and  off  three 
or  four  times;  ultimately,  drain  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  excess  of  the  iodized  albumen, 
and  place  the  plate  nearly  upright  against  the 
wall,  with  the  coated  side  inwards,  to  dry 
spontaneously,  gs  the  albumen  coating,  if  dried  by 
artificial  heat,  becomes  so  hard  that  the  plate  is  not 
fully  acted  on  by  the  nitrate  hath,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  far  less  sensitive.  The  iodized  albumen 
must  be  filtered  just  prior  to  being  used ;  one 
ounce  will  coat  ten  plates,  and  what  remains 
should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  will  have  become 
too  diluted  to  be  effective. 

In  coating  with  albumen,  the  presence  of  air- 
nubbles  or  dust  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
former  can  easily  b'*  done  by  taking  care,  in 
pouring  the  albumen  into  the  measure  and  on 
the  plate,  not  to  pour  so  as  to  generate  air- 
bubbles  in  the  liquid.  But  should  any  be  de¬ 
tected,  hold  the  plate  horizontally,  and  gii^e  it 
another  coating  of  albumen,  then  incline  the 
plate  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  shall  pass 
over  and  carry  off  the  bubbles  with  the  lunning 
stream.  Dust  on  the  plate  must  be  prevented 
by  operating  in  a  room  as  free  from  this  photo¬ 
graphic  enemy  as  possible. 

Ill  order  to  render  the  coating  of  albumen  m 
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uniform  as  possible,  the  plate  must  stand  to  dry 
on  two  or  three  layers  of  liltering  paper,  and 
the  upper  surface  must  touch  the  wall  at  one 
point  only,  and  not  be  allowed  to  rest  against  it 
along  its  entire  upper  edge. 

AVhen  tlie  albumen  coating  is  thoroughly  dry 
(and  not  till  then),  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  ;  but  if  more  have  been  prepared  than  are 
likely  to  be  used  for  taking  pictures  on  during 
the  next  ten  days  or  fortnight,  they  may  be 
stowed  away  in  a  plate-box,  ready  to  receive 
the  sensitive  coating  at  any  time,  as  these  albu- 
menized  plates  will  keep  good  for  months,  and 
are  not  injured  by  light. 


of  the  jilate,  then  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  pi ) 
until  tlie  general  outline  ••f  tie  jdeture  appe; 
This  generally  (■eeupjiv  af..ut  one  mini’ 
although  Hometinn  inih  'i  hmto.r.  Nu^v  p|^ 
oir  the  developing  ;  oluti<»n,  and  exuTnine  j 
plate  to  ascertain  il  any  -tains  me  upjjan  • 
should  such  be  visil  !  they  may  he  cu  / 
removed  at  this  stage  b\  carefully  brushing  ) 
surface  with  a  cann -I’s-hair  bruhli.  When  % 
is  elfected,  again  pour  on  th'  develuping  s 
tion,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  pictui  j 
fully  brought  out  and  the  high  lights  are  s  . 
ciently  intense.  On  this  la  ing  ac>  unpli;^ 
drain  off  and  thoroughly  wash  with  water.  ' 


EXCITING  THE  PLATE. 

Prior  to  the  plates  being  excited,  they  must 
be  thoroughly  dry,  and  free  from  any  particles  of 
loose  dust  oil  the  surface,  back,  or  edge.  The 
bath  solution,  filtered  through  paper,  may  be 
used  in  either  a  flat  or  a  vertical  bath.  The 
plate  is  to  be  immersed  for  a  minute,  raising 
and  depressing  it  two  or  three  times,  and  tlien 
removed  and  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  and  a 
stream  of  water  allowed  to  fall  on  its  surface 
for  half  a  minute,  so  as  thoroughly  to  remove 
every  particle  of  the  bath  solution.  When  the 
plate  is  thoroughly  washed  it  is  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  dark  room  to  dry.  The  jilate 
having  been  allowed  to  dry  (wliich  takes  place 
in  about  half  an  hour),  is  ready  for  immediate 
exposure  in  the  camera,  or  may  be  stowed 
away  in  a  plate-box  and  kept  at  least  a  fort¬ 
night  before  being  exposed  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note,  that  plates  that  have  been  kept 
a  fortnight  are  equally  as  sensitive  as  those 
just  excited. 

EXPOSUKE  IN  THE  CAMERA, 

This  operation  may  take  place  immediately 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  dry,  or  a  fortnight  may 
intervene,  provided  the  plate  be  kept  very  care- 
fidlj^  from  the  light  and  from  any  sulphurous  or 
other  chemical  vapours.  A  mahogany  plate- 
box  is  to  be  preferred  [or  Mr.  Crookes’s,  of  tin¬ 
plate],  as  the  vapour  given  off  by  deal- wood 
injures  the  sensitive  plates. 

The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  of  course 
varies  with  the  lens  and  light;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  with  a  Horne  and  Thorn- 
thwaite’s  stereoscopic  lens  of  in.  focus  and 
I  in.  aperture,  about  half  a  minute  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  full  sunshine  of  summer,  tlirce 
minutes  in  the  sunshine  of  winter,  about  two 
minutes  in  the  summer  without  sunshine,  and 
ten  minutes  in  winter ;  hut  at  all  times  expose  for 
the  deepest  shades,  as  the  high  lights  are  but 
injured  by  over-exposure. 

DEVELOPING  THE  IMAGE. 

The  plate  on  being  taken  into  the  operating 
room  is  placed  on  a  levelling-stand,  and  distilled 
or  filtered  rain-water  poured  over  it  for  half  a 
minute,  so  as  completely  to  moisten  the  surface 
and  remove  any  particles  of  adherent  dust; 
then  drain  slightly,  and  pour  over  its  surface 
gallic  acid  solution,  so  as  to  cover  every  part  ; 
allow  this  to  remain  on  one  minute,  then  drain 
off,  and  cover  the  plate  with  a  mixture  made  by 
adding  one  drachm  of  silver  developing  solution 
to  three  drachms  of  gallic  acid  solution  (made 
and  filtered  as  before  described).  Pour  on  and 
off  repeatedly  so  as  tho7'oughly  to  moisten  every  part 


picture  is  now  ready  for  the  m  xt  ojierati<i  - 
fixing  the  image. 

Should  the  developing  fluid  bec<>me  mm 
pour  it  off,  well  wash  tlie  plate,  and  cunti  J 
the  development  with  fresh  solution>  madi  3 
before ;  or  should  no  appearance  of  the  pic  3 
take  place  after  three  minutes’  applicalidi  f 
the  developing  mixture,*  use  equal  part  f 
silver  developing  and  gallic  acid  sulutiuns,  a 
general  a  good  picture  takes  from  a  ijuart'  0 
half  an  hour  to  develop,  and  the  conditio  if 
the  sky  will  serve  to  indicate  whi  tlicr  e 
proper  amount  of  exposure  has  been  given,  n 
under-exposed  picture  has  a  dense  sky,  but  e 
details  in  the  deep  shades  are  deliciejit ;  wl 
as,  in  an  over-exposed  picture  the  details  e 
well  out,  but  the  sky  is  transparent  and  g 
rally  of  a  reddish  tint ;  such  pictures,  inurei  r, 
possess  no  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  \vl  s 
as,  when  the  proper  amount  of  exposure  is 
been  given,  the  sky  is  perfectly  opaijue,  le 
middle  tints  finely  developed,  and  the  d  I3 
apparent  in  the  deepest  shades,  with  pet 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  1  cannot  ixe  >n 
to  the  next  step  without  giving  a  caon 
against  the  use  of  imperfectly-cleaned  meu  es 
and  vessels  to  contain  the  developing  ii; 
these  are  constant  causes  of  failure,  and  st 
be  carefully  avoided. 

FIXING  THE  IMAGE. 

The  plate  having  been  thoroughly  freed  'in 
the  developing  fluid  by  washing,  is  plac  an 
the  levelling  stand,  and  the  surface  co  ed 
with  fixing  solution.  In  a  minute  or  tw  he 
yellow  opalescent  colour  of  the  film  wil  is- 
appear;  and  when  this  occurs,  well  waph  id 
water,  and  lean  the  plate  against  the  w  to  - 
drain  and  dry.  The  surface,  when  dry,  v  £E- 
ciently  hard  to  resist  any  slight  violent  'ut 
as  a  further  protection,  warm  the  plate  sf  tly 
all  over  near  a  good  fire,  then  pour  over  i!  ui-  1 
face  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s  negativ'  ar-  | 
nish  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion  is  a,  ^ed.  1 
Allow  the  superfluous  varnish  to  draii  ack  ] 
into  the  bottle ;  hold  the  plate  again  bef  the 
fire  until  the  whole  of  the  spirit  is  evap  ted, 
and,  when  cold,  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  r  ded 
from,  so  as  to  produce  any  number  of  tive 
pictures,  either  on  paper  or  glass,  as  he:  fter 
described. 

A  negative  picture  sometimes  require;  3  be  1 
“  touched,”  in  order  to  give  an  inc.nsea 
opacity  to  the  sky ;  this  may  be  easih 

*  If  the  temperature  of  the  operating  room  is  allow  »  fall 
below  60°,  the  development  proceeds  more  slowly, 
ceases  altogether.  In  such  cases  heat  the  deveiopiiii?  it*'-'*** 
to  about  100°,  and  renew  as  often  evert-  live  minutes  unti'C pic¬ 
ture  is  developed. 
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th  Indian  ink,  ground  on  a  plate  with  water  to 
dch  a  few  drops  of  albumen  have  been  added. 

'  To  print  from  the  negative,  and  produce 

■  ■  sitive  transparent  sh'des  for  the  stereoscope, 

ipare  the  glass  plates  exactly  as  for  the 
^ative  picture,  and  proceed  in  all  other 
ipects  according  to  the  usual  methods  of 
sitive  printing  by  superposition.  Develop 
d  fix  the  positive  in  the  manner  described  for 
gatives. 

Reduction  of  Silver  by  Essential  Oils. — 
?he  operation  of  coating  glass  with  mercury 
attended  with  serious  detriment  to  the  health 
the  workmen,  from  the  vapours  of  the  mer¬ 
ry;  it  also  requires  very  considerable  time  for 
..  mpletion,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  miscar- 
ge.  The  plates  often  break  under  the  pres- 
f  re  of  the  weights  with  which  it  is  necessary 
V  load  them ;  drops  of  mercury  sometimes  flow 
wn  and  carry  the  amalgam  with  them,  when 
.•  3  silvered  mirrors  stand  on  end,  giving  rise  to 
irved  streaks  (worms),  and  the  amalgam  is 
■.  ble  to  spoil  by  crystallization  or  carriage, 
'le  process  for  silvering  mirrors,  proposed  by 
1-  ayton,  and  tested  by  Faraday  and  Warington, 
j  free  from  all  these  defects.  The  silvering 
]  id  is  obtained  by  mixing  ammonia  with  nitrate 

<  silver,  filtering  the  mixture  and  adding  to  it 
j  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  cassia.*  This 
1  id  has  the  property  of  depositing  bright  me- 
1  lie  silver,  on  the  addition  of  the  reducing- 
t  uld,  which  consists  of  a  solution  of  one  part 
(  of  cloves  (ol.  caryophyllorum)  in  three  parts 
<‘  !ohol. j*  In  order  to  silver  a  mirror  by  this 
]  Dcess,  a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  glass  is  sur- 
]  jndedby  a  rim  of  putty,  and  a  layer  of  silvering 
1  id,  one  or  two  lines  in  depth,  is  poured  upon 
i  As  soon  as  the  solution  of  oil  of  cloves  is 
{ded,  a  film  of  brilliant  metallic  silver  attaches 
i  elf  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  this 
1  res  place  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
( antity  of  the  solution  that  is  used.  The 
( iting  succeeds  best  when  the  reduction  pro- 

<  3ds  slowly,  and  is  produced  by  a  very  few 
1 3ps  of  the  solution ;  from  six  to  twelve  drops 
i  3  sufficient  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  four 
id  a  half  ounces  of  the  solution  of  silver,  and 

■  e  film  of  metal  is  so  thin  that  a  square  foot  of 
i  only  weighs  from  twelve  to  eighteen  grains, 

i  fact,  the  value  of  the  silver  covering  a  surface 
I  ten  by  five  feet,  varying  from  gsVej  to  xTutr  of 
!  ine  in  thickness,  does  not  exceed  from  seven 
i  ten  shillings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  principle 

<  the  process  consists  in  deoxidizing  the  oxide 
I  silver  by  means  of  the  volatile  oil,  and  this  is 
I  'ected  loithout  any  evolution  of  gas  which  might 

<  stroy  the  continuity  of  the  metallic  surface. 

'  le  nitrate  acid  remains  in  combination  with 

e  ammonia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  advantages  of 
e  process,  it  has  not  been  carried  out  exten- 
;  /ely  by  the  manufacturers  of  mirrors  into  whose 
bnds  the  process  has  been  transferred,  and  this 
probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
rfcctly  clear  unspotted  surface  of  any  con- 
lerable  extent. — Knaiyp's  Technology. 

One  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  ounces  of  alcohol  of  87 
•  cent.,  and  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  cassia,  foim  the 
vture. 

Formic  or  aldchydic  acid  might  perhaps  be  conveniently 
istituted  for  this  mixture. 


THE  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

By  Charles  A.  Long,  Esq.* 

THE  COLLODION. 

This  being  the  principal  material  we  have  to 
use,  we  must  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  a  sample  that  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
which  fit  it  for  a  dry  process.  We  must  reject 
all  samples  that  possess  great  tenacity  and  con¬ 
tractile  power  :  the  collodion  must  not  be  too 
thick,  and  it  must  flow  evenly  over  the  plate, 
and  not  set  in  ridges.  The  best  condition  for 
the  iodized  collodion  is  that  known  as  powdery, 
that  is,  being  spread  on  the  plate  and  partially 
dry,  it  cannot  be  removed  as  a  film,  but  crumbles 
up  on  being  pressed  by  the  finger  in  its  passage 
across  the  plate ;  in  fact,  such  a  condition  as 
would  arise  from  using  gun  cotton  prepared 
with  acids  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  to  answer 


most  admirably  : — 

Gun  Cotton  . 60  grains. 

Absolute  Alcohol .  5  ounces. 


Sulphuric  HUther,  sp.  gr.  '730...  15  ounces. 

This  cotton  is  to  be  shaken  up  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  and  cether,  and  when  dissolved, 
the  bottle  containing  it  must  be  stood  aside,  in 
order  that  any  undissolved  particles  of  cotton 
may  subside.  The  clear  liquid  may  then  be  de¬ 
canted  into  a  clean  bottle  for  use. 

The  Iodizing  Solution  that  I  have  found  to 
give  the  best  results  in  this  process  is  made  in 


the  manner  following  : —  « 

Absolute  Alcohol  .  8  ounces. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium . 64  grains. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium . 64  grains. 


The  iodides  are  to  be  dissolved  by  agitation 
in  the  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  to 
be  carefully  filtered,  and  preserved  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

The  Iodized  Collodion  consists  of — 

Iodizing  Solution .  2  drams.  "I 

Plain  Collodion .  6  drams,  i  ^ 

The  collodion  should  always  be  iodized  at 
least  twelve  hours  before  it  is  required ;  this 
interval  allows  any  insoluble  matters  either 
from  the  iodizing  solution  or  from  the  collodion 
itself  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  enables  the 
operator  to  pour  off  the  clear  solution  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean  bottle  for  use. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  iodized  collodion 
comes 

THE  PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTION. 

Some  care  is  required  in  the  preparation  of 
this  solution,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clear  and 
bright  when  finished,  and  not  contain  particles 
that  would  be  deposited  in  its  passage  over  the 
collodion  film  when  being  used.  The  chief  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  observed  is  not  to  allow  it  to  boil 
too  rapidly,  and  not  to  conduct  the  operation  over 
too  fierce  a  fire ;  attention  to  this  will  prevent 
many  failures,  and  ensure  a  solution  in  every 
way  suited  for  the  process. 

Take  200  grains  of  the  best  transparent  gela¬ 
tine,  cut  into  small  shreds,  and  throw  it  into  a 
pipkin  ill  which  has  been  previousl}^  placed  ten 
ounces  of  distilled  water ;  set  this  on  a  slow 
fire,  or  over  a  lamp,  until  the  gelatine  is  com¬ 
pletely  melted  ;  then  weigh  out  100  grains  of 

*  Publisbeil  by  Bland  and  Long,  Fleet  street,  London. 
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pure  citric  acid,  and  dissolve  it  in  two  ounces  of’ 
distilled  water  ;  add  this  to  the  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine,  stirring  it  during  the  addition  with  a  glass 
rod.  Tlie  solution  in  the  pipkin  is  now  to  be 
gently  boiled  until  half  of  it  has  evaporated  ; 
this  should  be  in  about  fifteen  minutes  :  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  add  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  make  up  the  bulk  of  liquid  to  twelve  ounces. 
When  quite  cold,  the  liquid  in  the  pipkin  is  to 
be  filtered  thiough  two  thicknesses  of  pure 
white  blotting  paper  into  a  bottle  perfectly  dry 
and  clean.  We  now  add  to  every  twelve  ounces 
of  filtered  preservative  solution,  one  ounce  of 
alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  '840. 

The  solution  thus  prepared  is  ready  for  use, 
and  should  be  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  without 
any  signs  of  insoluble  particles  floating  in  it ; 
should  any  appear  after  it  has  been  prepared  for 
some  days,  a  second  filtration  will  remove 
them,  and  render  the  liquid  again  bright  and 
clear. 

It  will  be  found  better  to  prepare  this  solu¬ 
tion  only  in  the  quantity  indicated  above,  un¬ 
less  the  consumption  be  1  irge;  for,  although  it 
will  keep  good  for  a  week  or  more,  my  experi¬ 
ence  points  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  successful 
results  follow  the  use  of  preservative  solution 
freshly  prepared. 

THE  NITKATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

The  bath  for  rendering  the  plates  sensitive 
does  not  differ  from  that  recommended  for 
taking  negatives  with  wet  collodion.  The 
formula  for  its  preparation  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  however,  and  may  assist  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  not  perfect. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (fused) .  1;^  ounces. 

Distilled  Water . 10  do. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium .  3  grains. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water, 
and  then  add  the  iodide  of  cadmium  ;  thoroughly 
agitate  the  mixture  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
then  add  ^  ounce  of  aleohol,  sp.  gr.  '840,  and 
ten  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  further  agitation, 
and  subsequent  filtration  through  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  white  bibulous  paper,  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  negative  bath.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  being  fused,  and,  consequently,  pure  and 
neutral,  and  as  it  is  essential  to  obtain  clean 
pictures  that  the  bath  should  bo  slightly  acid  in 
its  reaction,  we  find  it  necessary  to  add  five  or 
six  minims  or  drops  of  PURE  glacial  ascetic  acid 
to  a  bath  of  twenty  ounces,  in  order  that  the 
above  condition  may  obtain. 

THE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION 
Is  very  simple  in  its  nature,  being  merely  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '840. 

The  exact  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Distilled  Water  . ...20  ounces. 

Alcohol  sp.  gr.  ’840  .  1  ounce. 

Gallic  Acid . J  ounce. 

Tlie  gallic  acid  will  not  be  entirely  dissolved, 
but  that  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  will 
ensure  the  solution  being  saturated  ;  it  is  better 
not  to  filter  the  developing  solution  until  it  is 
required  for  use,  as  it  is  preferable  to  allow  it  to 
stand  over  an  excess  of  gallic  acid,  than  for  it 
to  be  withdrawn  after  a  slight  agitation  with 
the  crystals.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 


we  obtain  a  saturated  solutitm  of  gallic  1 
merely  agitating  tlie  crystals  with  water  for 
few  moments. 

The  developing  solution,  preparcil  as  ubo 
directed,  will  keep  good  ami  in  working  ord 
for  some  weeks;  but  when  it  becomes  of  a  da 
colour  it  would  be  safer  to  reject  it  and  prepa 
a  fresh  quantity  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  faili 
from  an  impure  and  inq>erfect  developing  ugei 

NITRATE  OF  SII.VER  SOLUTION, 

For  adding  to  the  gallic  acid  during  deveh 
ment  is  composed  of 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver  . 30  grains. 

Distilled  Water  .  1  ounce. 

THE  FIXING  SOLUTION 

Consists  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
water  (filtered),  in  the  following  proportion 
Hyposulphate  of  Soda  in  ciystals...  8  oz. 
Rain  or  Filtered  Water  . 20  oz. 


Parchment  Paper. — It  had  been  long  kno' 
and  published  that  sulphuric  acid  was  capa 
of  modifying  the  cellulose  which  constitutes  i 
basis  of  the  tissues  and  fibres  of  all  trees  a 
plants.  What  Mr.  Gaine  has  done  is  to  asc 
tain  by  a  set  of  carefully  conducted  experiinei 
the  exact  strength  of  the  acid  required,  and  i 
various  conditions  which  conduce  to  succe 
This  being  understood  there  is  no  ground 
charging  Mr.  Gaine  with  experimental  pla 
arism.  “  He,”  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  ! 
Barlow,  “succeeded  in  discovering  that  wl 
paper  is  exjrosed  to  a  mixture  of  two  part> 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  L854 
tliereabouts),  with  one  part  of  water,  lor 
longer  time  than  is  taken  up  in  drawing 
through  the  acid,  it  is  immediately  conver 
into  a  strong  tough  skin-like  material, 
traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  iiistai 
removed  by  careful  washing  in  water.  If 
strength  of  the  acid  much  exceeds  or  falls  b1  , 
of  these  limits,  [the  cellulose  of]  the  pape  i 
either  charred  or  else  converted  into  [a  soli : 
substanee]  dextrine.  The  same  conversion  i ) 
dextrine  also  ensues  if  the  paper  be  allowec  > 
remain  for  many  minutes  in  the  sulphuric  1 1 
alter  the  change  in  its  texture  has  been  effect' ' 
The  strength  thus  imparted  to  feeble  blotti - 
paper  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  “a  ring  sC'  - 
eights  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  weighing  o 
more  than  23  grains,  sustained  92  lbs.,  a  stri  4 
parchment  of  the  same  dimensions  supper  5 
about  56  lbs.”  Parchment  paper  absorbs  w; 
but  does  not  allow  of  filtration  through  s 
texture ;  it  shrinks  without  alteration  n 
weight ;  it  is  not  more  combustible  than  1- 
changed  paper  of  equal  substance  ;  it  is  4 
soluble  in  potash  ;  is  not  disintegrated  by  \v  r, 
like  common  paper,  and,  unlike  animal  p  l 
ment,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  id 
moisture.  It  is  possible  that  a  chemical  a  m 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  physical  condition.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  ■■a- 
bines  with  the  cellulose  for  an  instant,  to  fop 
substance  which  the  washing  water  decompns: 
Dr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  and  Dr.  Muller  re 
engaged  in  researches  on  these  obscure  pel  s. 
It  is  believed  that  this  paper  will  be  usef'to 
the  bookbinder,  the  printer,  the  law  stati  ^r, 
and  perhaps  to  the  artist  and  photographer. 
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glycyrrhizene  in  negative 
COLLODION. 

By  F.  Haudwich,  Esq. 

"  r  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photograpliic 
^  iety  in  December  last,  a  paper  was  read  upon 
c  odion,  iodized  with  the  alkaline  iodides,  in 
V  ch  the  changes  which  it  experiences  by 
k  ping  were  partly  explained,  and  the  effects 
c  duced  by  these  changes  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

But  independent  of  the  iodized  collodion 
t  re  are  decompositions  continually  taking 
^  ;e  in  plain  collodion,  and  also  in  the  exciting 
3  d,  minute  in  quantity,  but  sufficient  to  alter 
;  character  of  the  picture.  The  collodion  pro- 
j  i  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfected  until  means 
1  e  been  devised  of  imitating  these  changes 
I  ficially,  so  that  all  the  solutions  may  be  pre- 
)  id  at  once  in  a  state  fit  for  use.  By  the 
'(  lulse  at  present  given,  this  cannot  be  done. 

1  ertain  kinds  of  photography,  ordinary  collo- 
1  i  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  until  it  has 
i  ergone  alterations  by  keeping. 

The  employment  of  glycyrrhizine,  the  essen- 
i  principle  of  liquorice  root,  is  proposed  as  a 
1  ns  of  readily  conferring  intensity  upon  col- 
L  on.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  first 
Mime  aware  of  the  peculiar  properties  pos- 
(  ed  by  this  oiganic  body,  but  as  the  whole 
i  ect  of  intensity  is  difficult,  and  requires  very 
{ :ful  investigation,  it  was  thought  better  to 
/  c  until  a  long  experience  had  proved  the 
1  tical  value  of  the  process. 

The  following  experiments  will  sufiice  to 
f  V  that  glycyrrhizine  is  a  substance  which 
;  an  influence  in  photographic  processes. 

’  e  pure  chloride  of  silver,  precipitated  from 
3  3SS  of  the  nitrate,  and  expose  it  to  light ;  it 
;  change  from  white  to  violet-blue.  Repeat 
t  trial  with  a  second  portion  to  which  glycyr- 
1  ine  has  been  added :  the  violet-blue  colour 
i-  then  be  replaced  by  chocolate  brown.  Gly- 
;;  hizine,  therefore,  belongs,  photographically, 
c  re  same  class  of  bodies  as  albumen  and  gela- 
i  .  Again,  if  glycyrrhizine  be  added  to  solu- 
i  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  quantity,  no 
•1  -ipitation  at  first  occurs,  but  on  exposure  to 
I  ight,  a  flocculent  red  substance  gradually 
( irates,  which  contains  organic  matter  com- 
1  d  with  silver,  and  is  closely  analogous  to 
1  red  albuminate  of  suboxide  of  silver,  so 
e  red.  Now,  we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  sub- 
Jices  which  have  a  colorific  action  on  the 
;  cerring  of  chloride  of  silver,  possess  a  similar 
1  in  the  development  of  the  invisible  image 
1  odide  of  silver.  Hence  both  albumen  and 
;fLtine  give  air  image  differing  from  the  image 
ijiyroxyline,  rvhiclr  is  a  body  nearly  or  quite 
i:t  to  the  salts  of  silver.  By  associating 
ipxyline  with  glycyrrhizine,  we  have  a 
nrorting  basis  which  corresponds  nearly  to 
Iinren  in  possessing  both  a  mechanical  and 
1  ;nical  action.  Portions  of  the  sugar-resin,  so 
1  ute  as  almost  to  escape  observation,  when 
r  3d  to  the  collodion,  alter  the  character  of 
1  image,  imparting  to  it,  under  favourable  cir 
li  stances,  a  brownish-red  translucency  with  a 
C)  yellow  creanriness  by  reflected  light. 

jWith  tliese  preliminary  remarks  we  dismiss 
Ijtheory  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  describe 
Ijmode  in  which  the  glycyrrhizine  is  to  be  used. 


“  A  pure  collodion  is  first  made,  iodized  with 
iodide  of  cadmium.  This  preparation  is  stable 
and  will  preserve  its  properties  nearly  unchanged 
for  many  months.  Next,  glycyrrhizine  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  strong  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  ;  and  also  iodine  in  similar 
quantity.  With  these  three  solutions  any  des¬ 
cription  of  collodion  photography  can  be  per¬ 
formed. 

“  I  proceed  to  give  more  minute  directions. 

“1st.  Collodion  nexjobive  portraiture.  —  The 
operator  should  commence  by  taking  a  trial 
picture  with  the  pure  collodion  untouched. 
The  sensitiveness  will  be  very  great,  but  it 
may  happen  that  the  image  dev  elopes  some¬ 
what  slowly,  and  of  a  blue  tone,  particularly  if 
the  nitrate  bath  contains  free  nitric  acid,  or  if 
the  light  is  bad  at  the  time  of  taking  the  picture. 
Both  these  points  should  be  noticed,  as  they  will 
certainly  affect  the  result.  An  old  and  brown 
collodion  often  gives  abundant  intensity,  even 
in  a  bath  containing  free  nitric  acid,  but  with  a 
pure  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver  from  which  the 
acid  has  been  expelled  by  fusion  should  always 
be  used.  Supposing  the  bath,  however,  to  be 
correctly  made,  the  intensity  of  the  image  will 
not  be  so  great  on  first  mixing  it,  as  after  the 
lapse  of  some  months,  when  partial  decomposi¬ 
tion  has  taken  place. 

“  With  regard  to  the  second  point  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  state  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  picture,  the  rule  is,  that  the  greater  the 
actinic  power,  tireless  the  chance  of  any  organic 
addition  to  the  collodion  being  required.  The 
same  solutions  which  have  been  tested  in  the 
open  country,  and  lound  to  produce  brilliant 
negatives,  will  often  lail  to  do  so  when  worked 
in  the  smoky  air  of  a  large  town.  The  condition 
of  the  film  must  be  different  under  the  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  produce  a  similar  result. 

“  When  the  glycyrrhizine  is  employed  for 
portraiture,  two  drops,  equal  to  one  minim,  of 
the  solution,  or  to  about  lioth  of  a  grain  of  the 
solid  resin,  will  often  be  sufficient  for  an  ounce 
of  the  collodion  ;  anything  beyond  that  would 
probably  give  too  great  density,  and  destroy 
the  half-tones  in  the  face.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  light,  and  in  a  glass-house  in 
London,  during  the  winter  months,  four  drops, 
equivalent  to  two  minims,  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  any  very  obvious  effect.  Gradation  of  tone 
being  of  extreme  importance  in  portraiture,  all 
organic  additions  must  be  made  cautiously,  or  a 
hard  and  severe  picture  with  obliteration  of  the 
folds  in  white  drapery  will  be  the  consequence. 

“The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 
silver  towards  the  end  of  the  development 
hastens  the  process  of  intensifying  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organic 
matter  in  the  collodion  has  a  beneficial  effect  in 
facilitating  the  second  deposition  of  silver. 

“  Taking  six  seconds  as  an  average  time  of 
exposure  for  a  negative  portrait  in  a  good  light, 
allow  eight  seconds  in  the  camera  after  "the 
addition  of  the  glycyrrhizine. 

“  The  collodion  for  negative  portraiture  may 
be  used  neutral  and  colourless,  but  if,  from  dif¬ 
fused  light  in  the  camera  and  developing  room, 
or  a  faulty  state  ot  the  chemicals,  the  image 
should  develope  misty,  two  or  three  drops  of 
the  solution  of  iodine  will  prove  a  remedv. 
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“  2adly.  Landscape  Phototjropthy. — TJic  ])ure 
collodion  sometimes  suecceds,  but  as  a  rule  an 
addition  will  be  required.  With  aii  old  nitrate 
bath  wliieli  has  been  mixed  for  twelve  inontbs 
or  longer,_  full  intensity  is  often  obtained,  but 
nbt  so  easily  in  the  case  of  a  new  bath.  During 
frosty  weather,  when  the  air  is  clear,  negatives 
rnay  be  taken  of  eonsiderable  density  with  the 
simple  collodion,  but  in  a  misty  atmosphere  the 
development  is  feeble.  Three,  or  at  most  four, 
drops  of  the  solution  of  glyeyrrhizine  to  the 
ounce  of  eollodion  is  the  quantity  recommended. 

“  If  the  finished  negative,  on  being  held 
against  the  light,  appears  too  red  in  the  skies, 
push  the  development  a  little  further,  or  drop 
the  solution  of  iodine  into  the  collodion  uniil  it 
assumes  a  yellow  tint.  As  this  adtlition  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  it  should 
only  be  made  when  the  light  is  strong.  In  a  weak 
light  the  iodine  would  lower  the  intensity  con¬ 
siderably,  and  render  the  image  blue  andmetallic. 

“  At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  the  time 
of  exposure  in  a  small  stereoscopic  camera,  with 
a  lens  of  inches  focus,  and  inch  diaphragm, 
is  about  ten  to  twelve  seconds,  after  the  gly- 
cyrrhizine  has  been  added  to  the  collodion. 

“  On  comparing  together  negatives  taken  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  the  glyeyrrhizine, 
the  difference  was  seen  principally  in  the  skies, 
the  foliage  and  other  dark  objects  being  nearly 
similar  in  each.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
sugar-resin  acts  by  giving  a  sufiicient  intensity 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  light  acting 
upon  the  film. 

“  3rdly.  Copying  Prints,  dx. — In  this  case  the 
organic  body  acts  very  beneficially,  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  development,  and  giving  density 
to  the  blacks.  An  addition  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  will  bo  needed  towards  the  end  of  the 
development,  but  far  less  than  when  the  gly- 
cyrrhizine  is  omitted.  The  stronger  the  light  the 
more  evident  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  the 
organic  matter,  and  hence  the  print  to  be  copied 
should,  if  possible,  be  hung  in  the  open  air,  and 
a  lens  of  large  aperture  and  short  focus  employed 
when  practicable.  With  a  long  focus  lens  and 
small  diaphragm,  if  the  day  be  dull  and  cloudy, 
the  negative  will  deyelope  feebly  in  spite  of  the 
glyeyrrhizine. 

“  The  time  of  exposure  wdth  a  single  lens  of 
20  inches  focus,  and  ^  inch  diaphragm,  to  copy 
prints  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  will  be 
about  thirty  seconds,  if  the  sun  shines  directly 
upon  the  picture.  Three  or  four  minutes  may 
be  occupied  in  the  development,  and  the  finished 
negative  will  be  brown  or  purple  by  transmitted 
light. 

“  General  Remarhs. — To  ensure  success  in  the 
employment  of  the  liquorice  sugar,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  should  be  attended  to. 

“  First,  add  the  sugar  to  the  collodion,  i^  pos¬ 
sible,  a  few  hours  before  use  ;  the  increase  of 
intensity  will  then  be  more  decided. 

‘‘  Secondly, the  glyeyrrhizine  must  be  in  a  state 
of  chemical  purity,  or  it  will  dissolve  in  the  col¬ 
lodion  only  partially,  and  spots  will  result.  In 
the  liquorice  root  it  exists  in  combination  with 
bases,  lime,  and  ammonia,  in  which  state  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
separated  from  the  bases,  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  dissolves  easily  in  spirits,  but  only  to  a 


small  extent  in  wati  r.  In  addilidu  (>•  'jlyi  vrrl 
zine,  the  rout  contain-  otlji-r  priin  ipli  -  \v]|j, 
interfere  Avitli  the  result,  and  n.n  i  lie  i.mi.v, 
by  digestion  in  strung  alet.li.-l.  Al.  >,,i 

tion  of  glyeyrrhiziiM  ir.  i  i-ndi  j-i  .1  d.d  ki  r  in  (•,,1,,, ' 
and  partly  deconq-usi  d  by  cvajfMjali-.ii  .-ii  2]  ' 
but  at  ordinary  tenqa  ratun-:  it  ma',  1^-  j„ 
served  for  several  inontlis  in  a  stat-  lii  ).,r  j,l.| 
tograpliic  use. 

“Tlic  quantity  to  be  add'  d  t-*  tli'-  'ulliiili 
must  be  kept  nearly  within  tli'-  j'l' crili' d  Hmj 
or  the  sensibility  will  be  much  iinpaii.  1.  .-iimI  t 
dark  parts  of  theobjcct  inijicrf'-cily  ri  nil.  rid.pi 
ducing  a  chalky  print.  AVIh  n  too  much  i.f  t 
sugar  is  used,  the  formal  inn  of  thi-  scnsiti  \  <•  io'i; 
of  silver  will  also  be  interfi-red  with,  -o  tha 
collodion  which  ought  to  give  a  3 a  llo\\  him  v 
])roduco  only  a  blue  and  smoky  h'.ycr,  (oiitc  u 
less  for  negatives.  This  j)oint  having  h, 
reached,  a  further  addition  of  glyeyrrhizine 
together  prevents  the  ])recipilation  of  the  ioH 
so  that  the  ])late  remains  clear  and  transiiai' 
in  the  bath.  No  experiment  couhl  slow  na 
conclusively  than  this  the  inqiortant  inlhioi 
which  organic  matter  may  exert  uj»on  the  j. 
pel  ties  of  the  salts  of  silver. 

“  After  the  addition  of  the  liquorice  sugar.  1 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  decreases  slo\ 
by  keeping,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  si.\  wo 
or  two  months  double  the  original  exposure  n 
be  required,  the  intensity  remaining  ne.arly 
affected.  There  is  also  after  a  time  a  tcndci 
to  gelatinize  the  collodion,  which  must  bc.ivuii 
by  using  pyroxyline  of  the  variety  which  gi 
a  fluid  condition,  sticking  to  the  glass  and  1 
ing  free  from  crapy  lines. 

“  Methylated  sjiirits  cannot  be  used  eithei 
solvents  for  the  glyeyrrhizine  or  in  the  colloili 
they^  appear  to  have  a  chemical  action,  at  1 
adding  to  the  intensity,  but  afterwards  gre; 
diminishing  it.  The  collodion  is  also  more  li:  ^ 
to  become  glutinous  than  when  made  from  1  ; 
spirits. 

“  The  collodion  should  be  iodized  with  ; 
iodide  of  cadmium  only.  When  the  alk;. ; 
iodides  are  employed  the  effect  first  prodi  1 
appears  to  lessen  by  keeping.  Alkaline  iou  5 
are  also  frequently  contaminated  with  carboi  ■. 
and  carbonated  alkali  acts  chemically  upon  e 
glyeyrrhizine,  rendering  it  insoluble,  and  ■ 
(lucing  specks  and  pin-holes  in  the  nega  ■. 
Pure  alkaline  iodides  may,  however,  be  emjd'  1, 
if  conjoined  with  a  portion  of  bromide.  s 
collodion  gives  great  intensity  in  a  strong  i  k 
but  in  a  Aveak  light  the  image  is  feeble,  bn-  e 
of  silver  being  less  sensitive  than  the  iodi' 

“  Before  introducing  the  glyeyrrhizine,  4 
the  collodion  with  litmus  paper.  Ifiodiz'-i'  h 
iodide  of  cadmium  the  reaction  should  b(  It 
but  it  is  sometimes  alkaline  from  the  comn;  al 
spirits  containing  free  ammonia  (?),  and  ii  at 
case  acetic  acid  must  be  added,  or  the  i 
will  be  red  and  feeble  in  a  strong  light. 

“  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  better  than  cv  de 
of  potassium  for  fixing  the  negative  ;  the  ! 
sometimes  exercises  a  solvent  action,  am  d- 
dens  the  image.  The  organic  matter  in  th  al- 
lodion  alters  the  character  of  the  image  nd 
renders  it  moi'e  soluble  in  a  solution  of  cy  de 
of  potassium.  ! 

“  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  '3' 
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)e  nitrate  bath  will  sufier  injury  from  the  use 
f  glycyrrhizine.  Baths  made  a  year  ago,  and 
•hich  have  been  employed  largely  with  collo- 
ion  so  intensified,  are  still  in  good  working 
rder.  The  liquorice  sugar  may  even  be  added 
1  substance  to  the  bath  without  causing  fog- 
ing,  and  as  the  effect  of  giving  intensity  is 
reduced  in  this  way,  it  may  prove  in  some  cases 
3  be  the  best  process.  Difficulties  occurred  at 
rst  in  carrying  out  the  idea,  but  these  have 
ow  been  overcome,  and  if  further  trials  should 
oiifirm  the  result  at  present  obtained,  glycyr- 
hzine  in  the  bath  will  partly  supei’sede  the 
ddition  of  the  same  mater  ial  to  the  collodion. 

“  The  employment  of  the  glycyrrhizine  in  the 
aths  allows  the  use  of  collodion  iodized  with 
re  alkaline  iodides,  which  for  plates  exceeding 
0  by  8  inches  is  an  advantage.  The  principal, 
ad,  perhaps,  the  only,  objection  to  the  salt  of 
idinium  as  an  iodizing  material,  is  that  it  tends 
)  glutinize  the  collodion,  and  to  produce  a 
rickening  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the  film, 
his  may  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by 
ireful  manipulation,  bur  on  very  large  plates  a 
oolly  appearance  will  be  seen  in  the  skies  and 
rrk  parts  of  the  negative,  unless  the  collodion 
applied  skilfully. 

“  The  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  collodion, 
''epsred  from  the  same  pyrosyline,  but  iodized 
ith  iodide  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  increases 
le  fluidity,  and  produces  a  mixture  more  suit- 
jle  for  the  purpose.” — Journal  Photo.  Soc. 


AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 
Photographic  Paper. — Some  general  remarks 
ispecting  the  varieties  of  paper  which  have 
3en,  or  may  be,  employed  in  photography 
ill  probably  be  useful  to  those  who  are  about 
I  make  their  first  essay  in  the  photographic 
■t.  That  paper  can  be  had  of  various  sizes, 
licknesses,  and  qualities  is  well  known.  That 
lese  papers  may  be  divided  into  “machine 
lade  ”  and  “  hand  made,”  is  again  known  to 
lany  readers ;  and  that  there  exists  a  distinction 
tween  Foreign  (chiefly  French  and  German), 
ad  English  made  papers  is  well  known  to 
hotographers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
ito  full  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
aper,  but  the  writer  having  had  the  oppor- 
mty  of  superintending  the  entire  process  of 
le  conversion  of  “  a  batch  ”  of  pure  linen  fibre 
to  some  ten  or  twelve  reams  of  photographic 
aper,  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  he  digresses 
little  iia  this  direction.  The  fibre  was  taken 
I  the  form  of  new  linen  cloth,  because,  in  the 
rocess  of  weaving,  it  loses  the  greater  part  of 
hrtain  husk-like  particles  (called  “sheave,”) 
Hiich  cling  to  the  true  fibre,  and  disfigure  it 
ly  their  harshness  and  yellow  colour ;  if  the 
■repared  flax  could  be  obtained  free  from  this 
jefect,  the  expense  of  spinning  and  weaving 
vould  of  course  be  saved,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
ure  that  we  shall  be  content  until  we  can  get 
ax  fibre  directly  converted  into  photographic 
aper,  paper  for  water-colour  drawings,  and 
I  hemical  filters  for  analyses.  The  linen  cloth 
>;  vas  torn  into  strips,  and  then  cut  by  a  vertically 
jxed  knife  into  squares  of  three  or  four  inches 
|ach  ;  with  inferior  materials  it  is  sometimes 
ustomary  to  boil  the  cut  pieces  with  lime,  soda, 
T  other  alkali ;  but  I  was  advised  to  allow  this 


to  be  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  good  and 
clean  condition  of  the  material :  I  regret  that  I 
followed  the  advice,  although  it  was  honestly 
given — we  shall  subsequently  learn  the  reason 
why.  In  dealing  experimentally  with  a  manu¬ 
facture,  the  principles  of  which  are  not  soundly 
ascertained  or  understood  by  the  manufacturer, 
one  should  insist  upon  having  carried  out  every 
practicable  suggestion  that  science  can  make  ; 
for  it  is  clear  that  uninstructed  workmen, 
however  skilful  in  their  own  way,  are  not 
competent  to  condemn  a  suggestion  that 
springs  from  purely  chemical  reasoning  or 
experience  :  the  suggestion  may  cause  incon¬ 
venience,  or  be  difficult  of  execution,  still  we 
must  have  it  tried,  or  we  must  lose  the  fruit 
of  the  rest  of  our  thought  and  labour.  I  dwell 
on  this  point,  because  manufacturers  are  gene¬ 
rally  averse  from  changes,  for  which  they 
cannot  see  a  sufficient  reason.  This  is  especially 
true  of  paper-makers  ;  they  make  only  slight 
alterations  where  a  thorough  re-organisation  is 
required,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  the 
present  system,  we  shall  never  get  a  paper 
pure  and  uniformly  good  in  texture  and  hard¬ 
ness.  To  return  to  our  linen  pieces  ;  they  were 
at  once  put  into  “  the  engine,”  a  revolving 
machine,  carrying  a  cylinder  armed  with 
parallel  iron  bars,  which,  in  revolving,  almost 
touch  the  grooved  brass  bed,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  oval  tub  or  tank,  in  which  the 
rags  or  pieces,  immersed  in  water,  are  torn  or 
dragged  till  they  become  a  mass  of  short  fibres ; 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  engin^ 
during  this  “beating  of  the  pulp,”  as  the 
operation  is  termed,  hence  a  great  many  very 
small  particles  escape  through  the  grating 
placed  in  the  water-way,  occasioning  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  material.  At  the  outset  the 
distance  between  the  iron  bars  and  the  brass 
bed  is  “  set  wide,”  but  as  the  pulp  becomes 
fine,  this  distance  is  lessened  by  an  arrangement 
of  screws  specially  provided  :  by  diminishing 
this  distance  and  prolonging  the  beating,  the 
pulp  can  be  got  to  any  degree  of  fineness. 
Whether  this  pulp  should  be  of  short  or  of  long 
fibre,  and  how  it  is  next  to  be  treated,  we  shall 
decide  in  our  next. 


Detection  of  Iodine  and  Bromine. — MM. 
Henry  and  Humbert  have  devised  a  new 
process  “with  the  view  of  determining  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  the  waters  of  Vichy.” 
“  The  water  (or  the  more  or  less  concentrated 
residue  of  its  evaporation),  is  treated  with  acid 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  formed  must 
contain  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  of  the 
water.  It  is  washed  and  carefully  dried.  It  is 
then  intimfitely  mixed  with  a  little  cyanide  of 
silver,  and  introduced  into  a  tube,  at  one  end  of 
which  it  is  fixed  between  two  plugs  of  wadding 
or  asbestos.  A  current  of  very  dry  chlorine  is 
then  passed  slowly  over  the  mixture,  whilst  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  tube  is  slightly  heated. 
The  iodine,  bromine,  and  cyanogen  are  displaced, 
combine  and  condense  in  the  colder  parts  in  the 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  ring  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  cyanogen  ;  the  tube  is  then  closed 
at  both  ends,  and  may  serve  in  case  of  need  as 
a  piece  of  evidence.  'The  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  cyanogen  do 
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ijot  allow  them  to  be  confounded  with  other  com¬ 
pounds;  the  iodide  suhlimes  at  1 13°,  and  the  bro¬ 
mide  at  59’  F,  ;  this  allows  them  to  besei)arated 
mechanically  by  plunging  the  tube  into  water 
at  86°  F.  ;  the  iodide  and  bromide  give  the 
principal  characteristic  reactions  of  iodine  and 
bromine.  Pure  substances  must  be  emi)loyed  to 
furnish  the  chlorine  recjuired,  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  set  in  action  for  some  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment;  for  this 
purpose,  cyanide  of  silver  alone  is  put  into  the 
tube ;  if  no  trace  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
cyanogen  sublimes,  the  operation  may  bo 
proceeded  with.” — Chemical  Gazette,  No.  352. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  METHOD  OF  COPY¬ 
ING-  PAINTINGS  UPON  GLASS,  AND  OF 
M-\KING  PROFILES,  BY  THE  AGENCY 
OF  LIGHT  UPON  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Invented  by  T.  Wedgwood,  Esq. 

With  ohservations  by  H.  Davy.* 

“  White  paper  or  white  leather  moistened  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  undergoes  no  change 
when  kept  in  a  dark  place  ;  l>ut,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  daylight  it  speedily  changes 
colour,  and  after  passing  through  different 
shades  of  grey  and  brown,  becomes  at  length 
nearly  black. 

“  The  alterations  of  colour  take  place  more 
speedily  in  proportion  as  the  light  is  more 
intense.  In  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun,  two 
or  three  minutes  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
full  effect ;  in  the  shade,  several  hours  are 
required,  and  light  transmitted  through  different 
coloured  glasses,  acts  upon  it  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  red 
rays,  or  the  common  sunbeams  passed  through 
red  glass,  have  very  little  action  upon  it ;  yellow 
and  green  are  more  efficacious,  but  blue  and 
violet  light  produce  the  most  decided  and 
powerful  effects. f 

“The  consideration  of  these  facts  enables  us 
readily  to  understand  the  method  by  which  the 
outlines  and  shades  of  paintings  on  glass  may 
be  copied,  or  profiles  of  figures  procured,  by  the 
agency  of  light.  When  a  white  surface,  covered 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  placed 
behind  a  painting  on  glass  exposed  to  the  solar 
light,  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  differently 
painted  surfaces  produce  distinct  tints  of  brown 
or  black,  sensibly  differing  in  intensity  according 
to  the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  where  the 
light  is  unaltered,  the  colour  of  the  nitrate 
becomes  deepest. 

“  When  the  shadows  of  any  figure  is  thrown 

*  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  1, 1802. 

+  The  facts  above  mentioned  are  analogous  to  those  ob¬ 
served  long  ago  by  H.  K.  Scheele,  and  confirmed  by  Senebier. 
Scheele  found,  that  in  the  prismatic  spectviun,  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  red  rays  upon  muriate  of  silver  was  very  faint  and 
scarcely  to  be  perceived,  whilst  it  was  speedily  blackened  by  the 
violet  rays.  Senebier  states  that  the  time  required  to  darken 
muriate  of  silver  by  the  red  rays  is  20  minutes,  by  the  orange 
12,  by  the  yellow  ,5  minutes  and  30  seconds,  by  the  green  37 
seconds,  by  the  blue  29  seconds,  and  by  the  violet  only  15 
seconds. — Senebier  sur  la  lumiere,  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

“  Some  new  experiments  have  been  lately  made  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschel 
concerning  the  invisible  heat-making  rays  existing  in  the  solar 
beams,  by  Messrs.  Ritter  and  Bdckmann  in  Geiinany,  and  Dr. 
Wollaston  in  Englsnd.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments 
upon  the  prismatic  spectrum,  that  no  effects  are  produced  upon 
the  muriate  of  silver  by  the  invisible  heat-making  rays  which 
exist  on  the  red  side,  and  which  are  least  refrangible,  though  it 
is  powerfully  and  distinctly  affected  in  a  space  beyond  the 
violet  rays  out  of  the  visible  boundary.” — See  Annalen  tier 
Physik,  Siebenter  Band,  b'27. — D. 


I  upon  the  prvpiind  mu  f  <  .•  il,,..  j.jirt  (.'Mieoale 
j  l)y  it  remains  wliite,  and  tin.  (.tlier  jtaiTs  Hj.eedi! 
become  dark. 

“For  copying  paintings  on  gla-s,  llie  solutioj 
sliould  be  applie  d  on  leatlmr,  and,  in  tliis  cas 
it  is  more  readily  a<  tMl  iip^m  than  wln-n  paj„i 
is  used.  Alter  tlie  colour  lias  ln-en  tmeu 
upon  the  leather  or  jiaju  r,  it  eanmu  be  rein(jv(,i 
by  the  application  of  wati  r.  or  water  and  sua  i 
and  it  is  in  a  high  di'gree  jiermanent. 

“  The  copy  of  a  jiainting,  or  the  prollle,  iiniii 
j  diately  after  being  taken  must  be  kept  in  ; 
obscure  place;  it  may  imhcd  he  e.xaininctl 
the  shade,  but,  in  this  case,  the  e.xposure  shou 
be  only  tor  a  few  minutes ;  by  the  light 
candles  or  lamps,  as  commonly  employed,  it 
not  sensibly  affected. 

“No  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevei 
the  imcoloured  parts  of  the  Copy  or  jiroli 
from  being  acted  upon  by  light  have  as  y 
been  successful ;  they  have  been  covered  wi 
a  thin  coating  of  line  varnish,  but  this  has  ii. 
destroyed  their  susceptibility  of  hecomii 
coloured ;  and  even  after  rejieated  wasliiig 
sufficient  of  the  active  part  of  the  saline  matt 
will  still  adhere  to  the  u  bite  jiarts  of  the  leatli 
or  paper,  to  cause  them  to  become  dark  win 
ex{)oscd  to  the  laj's  of  the  sun. 

“  Besides  the  applications  of  this  method 
copying  that  have  been  just  mentioned,  the 
are  many  others ;  and  it  will  be  useful  f 
making  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as  u 
possessed  of  a  texture  partly  opaque  and  part 
transparent.  The  woody  fibres  of  leaves,  a: 
the  wings  of  insects,  may  be  pretty  accurate 
represented  by  means  of  it,  and  in  this  case, 
is  only  necessary  to  cause  the  direct  solar  lig 
to  pass  through  them,  and  to  receive  t 
shadows  upon  prepared  leather. 

“  When  the  solar  rays  are  passed  througl 
print  and  thrown  upon  prepared  paper,  the  i; 
shaded  parts  are  slowly  copied,  but  the  ligl 
transmitted  by  the  shaded  parts,  are  seldom 
definite  as  to  form  a  distinct  resemblance 
them  by  producing  different  intensities  of  colo 

“  The  images  formed  by  means  of  a  camei 
obscura  have  been  found  to  be  too  faint 
produce,  in  any  moderate  time,  an  effect  up  ; 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  To  copy  these  imap 
was  the  first  object  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  in 
lesearches  on  the  subject,  and  for  this  purp' 
he  first  used  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  v 
mentioned  to  liiin  by  a  friend,  as  a  substai 
very  sensible  to  the  influence  of  light,  but 
his  numerous  experiments  as  to  their  prim: 
end  proved  unsuccessful. 

“  In  following  these  processes,  I  have  foi 
that  the  images  of  small  objects,  produced 
means  of  the  solar  microscope,  may  be  coj  1 
without  difficulty  on  prepared  paper ;  this  I  ' 
probably  be  a  useful  application  of  the  inetl  ; 
that  it  may  be  employed  successfully,  howe  , 
it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  be  placed  atbiq 
small  distance  from  the  lens. 

“  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  si  - 
tion,  I  have  found  the  best  proportions  thos'  f 
one  part  of  nitrate  to  about  ten  of  water  u 
this  case,  the  quantity  of  the  salt  applied  to  e 
leather  or  paper  will  be  sufficient  to  enabl'  t 
to  become  tinged,  without  effecting  its  c  c 
position  or  injuring  its  texture. 
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'  “  In  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  light 
'  )on  muriate  of  silver,  with  those  produced 
3on  the  nitrate,  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
uriate  was  most  susceptible,  and  both  were 
ore  readily  acted  upon  when  moist  than  when 
/  y,  a  fact  long  ago  known.  Even  in  the  twi- 
^ht,  the  colour  of  moist  muriate  of  silver 
iread  upon  paper,  slowly  changed  from  white 
faint  violet;  though  under  similar  circum- 
ances  no  immediate  alteration  was  produced 
.  )on  the  nitrate. 

I  “The  nitrate,  however,  from  its  solubility  in 
6  ater,  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  muriate; 
I  ough  leather  or  paper  may,  without  much 
,  fficulty,  be  impregnated  with  this  last  sub- 
t  ance,  either  by  diffusing  it  through  water  and 
;  'plying  it  in  this  form,  or  by  immersing  paper 
( oistened  with  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  in 
-  :ry  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

“  To  those  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
operties  of  the  salts  containing  oxide  of  silver, 
may  be  useful  to  state  that  they  produce 
stain  of  some  permanence,  even  when  momen- 
rily  applied  to  the  skin,  and  in  employing 

■  em  for  moistening  paper  or  leather,  it  is 
cessary  to  use  a  pencil  of  hair,  or  a  brush. 
“From  the  impossibility  of  removing  by 
ishing  the  colouring  matter  of  the  salts  from 
e  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  copy  which  have 

.  t  been  exposed  to  light,  it  is  probable,  that 
i  th  in  the  case  of  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of 
i  ver,  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
:  acid,  to  enter  into  union  with  the  animal  or 
getable  substance,  so  as  to  form  with  it  an 
i soluble  compound;  and  supposing  that  this 
1  ppens,it  is  not  improbable, but  that  substances 
1  ly  be  found  capable  of  destroying  this  com- 
]  urid,  either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities, 
tine  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been 
i  agined,  and  an  account  of  the  results  of  them 
I  ly  possibly  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the 
.urnal.  Nothing  but  a  method  of  preventing 
m  unshaded  parts  of  the  delineation  from 
1  ing  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  day  is 

■  inting,  to  render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is 
ijgant.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  esteem  it  a  particular  favour, 
i  you  will  please  give  me  all  the  information  you 
<  1  on  the  following  : — 

1st — Please  name  a  few  materials  that  produce  the 
]  ittiest  backgrounds  of  a  dark  colour  for  collodion 
jjutives. 

jJnd — My  camera  is  not  blacked  inside.  Is  there 
tjy  failures  to  be  attributed  to  this  omission  in 
M'king  tlie  collodion  process  ? 

•Ird — Is  there  any  paste  or  cement  that  you  are 
!  are  of  for  joining  together  the  glass,  mat,  and  pic- 
1  'e  in  collodion  positives,  to  prevent  dust  getting 
1  .ween  and  keeping  them  from  the  air,  &c.  I  have 
]ded  paper  round  a  ferv,  but  I  find  this  method 
liublesome,  and  often  the  paper  will  not  stick  to 
P  glass  at  all. 

By  inserting  and  replying  to  the  above  in  your 
Kt  number  for  July  IStli,  you  will  much  oblige. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

LILLY  WHITE. 

P-S. — In  respect  to  the  background,  I  may  say 
'■  it  I  have  tried  a  great  many  different  colours  of 
'  th,  and  T  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  all  pro- 
'  ce  one  dirty  white  colour. 


ns 


[A  reddish  brown,  or  a  dull  sage  green-coloured 
background  is  frequently  employed.  We  have  used 
a  white  calico  screen  so  arranged  that  a  black 
velvet  curtain  could  be  drawn  over  it  after  a  given 
number  of  seconds  of  exposure,  we  thus  get  any  shade 
from  black  to  white.  We  prefer  a  very  dark  ground 
for  the  picture,  and  therefore  do  not  fuUy  appreciate 
your  difficulty. 

The  camera  must  be  blackened  inside,  and  the 
lens  should  be  shaded  so  as  to  intercept  any  strong 
light  that  may  px’oceed  from  any  part  of  the  room 
not  to  be  included  in  the  picture. 

Thin  paper,  coated  with  gum  mixed  with  a  little 
sugar,  is  used,  and  may  be  made  to  adhere  and 
remain  firm  for  many  years  ;  it  should  be  varnished 
afterwards.  We  want  some  well  devised  plan  of 
cementing  in  the  picture ;  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  good  enough  lo  aid  in  this  enquiry. 
Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Can  you  give  any  particulars  as  to  the 
method  of  taking  those  very  minute  photographs. 
I  have  seen  a  positive  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
that  apparently,  to  the  naked  eye,  was  no  larger  than 
a  pin  head,  yet  when  placed  under  a  microscope 
every  letter  was  sharp  and  clear.  Pray,  how  is  it 
done. — Yours,  very  truly, 

Preston,  July  4,  1857.  AMATEUR. 

[The  words  were  written  upon  a  blackened  glass 
surface,  size  3  inches  by  4  inches,  and  the  low  power 
lens  of  a  microscope  used  as  the  object  glass  of  the 
camera,  the  copying  being  of  course  done  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  and  upon  collodion.  It  is  a  rather 
difficult  art. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.J 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  Clerk.-— Add  iodide  of  silver  until  no  more  is 
dissolved  on  shaking,  a  few  grains  are  sufficient: 
filter  off  the  clear  liquid.  You  do  not  name  your 
fixing  solution  :  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  be  used, 
and  if  all  is  done  with  care  and  cleanliness,  no  such 
result  as  that  you  describe  can  occur.  For  the 
negative  process  try  a  longer  and  a  shorter  exposure, 
and  in  developing  try  more  or  less  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  fix  on  the  exact  cause  of  failure 
in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  procedure 
of  the  beginner. 

X.- — It  is  a  pure  assumption  to  say  that  gold 
replaces  the  silver  of  the  half-tints  of  the  ordinary 
positive  print ;  finding  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in 
the  finished  print  tells  us  nothing  about  its  actual 
distribution ;  we  then  get  into  the  region  of  proba- 
l)ilities  and  possibilities,  and  this  does  not  satisfy  us . 

H.  W. — Acetic  acid,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is 
very  variable ;  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  especially 
on  account  of  the  paper  processes.  An  acid  is  sold 
expressly  for  the  Talbotype  ;  what  does  this  mean? 
any  pure  acid  should  do  for  the  Talbotype  :  we  must 
learn  why  all  acetic  acid,  reputed  pure,  will  not 
answer  for  the  paper  process.  The  vendors  of  the 
owei’  pure  acid  prefers  to  keep,  as  a  secret,  the  exact 
mode  of  its  preparation :  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  comparative  trials  made  with  vai’ious 
samples  of  acetic  acid  used  on  papers  intended  to 
keep  12  or  24  hours. 

Corrugated  Film. —See  Mr.  Hardwich’s  letter 
in  this  number.  In  a  note  in  the  London  Journal, 
Mr.  Hardwich  says :  speaking  of  the  production  of 
a  smooth  and  glassy  film,  “  the  process  I  employ 
is  to  subject  the  paper,  first  to  the  action  of  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol,  according  to  Gaine’s  method  recently 
described,  and  afterw'ards  to  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid 
in  the  usual  way,  but  at  a  comparatively  low  tern- 
perature.” 
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P.Y.G. — The  negative  arrived  so  broken  and  rubbed 
that  we  could  not  decide  upon  its  merits.  It  appears 
to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  albumen 
pictui'e.  A  positive  print  should  have  accompanied 
the  negative.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  another  good 
specimen  to  compare  with  those  obtained  by  other 
processes,  when  we  will  insert  your  letter,  and  our 
opinion  thereof. 

E.T. — “  Actionic  Photo.”  cannot  be  in  earnest  in 
requesting  us  to  publish  his  letter.  We  thank  him 
for  his  advice,  and  may  probably  review  his  sugges¬ 
tions  in  a  future  number. 
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WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  dYpoT 

FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

W  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonport, 
•  (opposite  the  Post-Office),  supplies  Cameras, 
Lenses,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 
Frames,  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  at 
wholesale  prices.  Price  List  post  free. 

Agent  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockiii’s,  and  Ramsden’s 
Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

HOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT  FOR  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 
AT  3IANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

s.  d. 

Leather  Cases,  with  mat  and  glass  2  C  per  doz. 
Gilt-edged  Trays,  ditto  ditto  1  6 

Passepartouts  .  1  6 

Mats,  chased  or  plain  .  4  0  per  gross. 

Preservers,  best  quality  .  4  0 

Pure  Nitrate  of  Silver .  3  9  per  oz. 

Superior  Iodized  Collodion  .  8  0  per  lb. 

MAILLARD’S  LENSES.  See  separate  Advertise¬ 
ment.  Ordinary  French  ditto. 

STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  with  two  warranted 
J-Portrait  Lenses,  from  £2  5s.  Black  and  Gold 
Stone  Paste  Frames.  Agent  for  the  Dry  Collodion 
Company ;  for  sizes  and  prices  of  prepared  plates, 
see  the  Company’s  Advertisement. 

COMPLETE  APPARATUS  with  i-Tortrait  Lens, 
from  15s.  Ditto  for  youths  or  others  wishing  a 
set  at  the  least  possible  cost,  £1. 

Several  second-hand  Lenses  and  Cameras  very 
cheap. 

A  Phantasmagorea  Lantern,  5-inch  condensers,  and 
a  number  of  views,  ^4. 

Price  list  free  for  one  stamp.  Address, 

W.  FARRER,  KING  STREET,  ULVERSTON. 

PORTEAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 
focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mandeb,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


PHO'l'OdliADHlC  UA'l'Al.tM.i  |.;  j; 

WODD’S  New  Catiil..i  u.* 'if 
vatus,  CheiuieiilH,  ( 'ti:-'- i,  ju  i  jinblihlu-il ;  j,., 

I'ost  on  n ceipt  of  Four  PnsLige  Mii  i  ji-. 

E.  G.  WOOD'S  Mlrediis  \uniihh  l..r  ludtect 
Collodion  Pictun  s,  in  Bottles  ei.iiitaining  tt  om,, 
with  directions,  Is. 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  a  Ti 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  tlieir  biisim  --  card. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Munufacturer  of  I'lji 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  Lju'Ioh,  lut. 
123,  Newgate-street. 

Just  Publislied.  I’lice  Is.;  or  free  by  I’ost 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STELEOSCOp 
PICTURES,  including  a  detail'  d  lucotiiii 
the  uecessaiT  Aiqinraliis,  and  a  minute  desi-rijit 
of  a  modified  CULLODIO-ALBUMEN  PllOCL 
By  William  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marsiiai.i.  and  Co.,  Slution 
Hall  Court;  and  Horne  and  Thoknthw aitk,  O 
cians  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers,  1 
122,  and  123,  New’gate-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverjwol  and  Manchester  Flu 
graphic  Journal. 


Photographic  Printing  I^stablishmknt. 

BENNET  LOWE,  rHOTOGRAPIIIC  I’ltlN'l 
and  General  I*uotographer,  York  Chaml 
King-street,  Manchester. 

B.  L.  having  made  Photographic  Printing  his  cl|:’ 
study  for  the  last  Four  Years,  is  now  enabled  !• 
undertake  the  above  branch  to  any  extent,  and  on  i 
most  reasonable  terms,  for  wffiich  extensive  arrai  • 
ments  liave  been  made. 

Every  proof  to  be  satisfactory,  and  great  precau  i 
taken  to  ensure  permanency. 

Gentlemen’s  Residences,  Landscapes,  Sculpt  , 
Alachinery,  &.c.  photographed  with  the  utn : 
despatch. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  upon  apjilication,  I 
Estimates  given  for  large  or  small  quantities,  r 
sizes  up  to*23  x  18. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  CHINA,  AFRICA,  INDIA,  A) 
AUSTRALIA,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  effe'  f 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Rest  Workmanship. 
LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest Des  i- 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMER  )f 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Dole 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  t  ■y 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  le 
low^est  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  a:  le 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  'v 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  G  1- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Ca  I’a 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-street,  London. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAl  'C 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supi  es 
o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  gcr-al. 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  p  ‘St 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  ad 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any'u’t 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envejie. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £b  sent  carriage  free, 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion | 
Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  P  ol- 
graphic  Journal, 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


Just  Published. 

LAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
lication,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
HOLE  SALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

JAMES  LANCASTER,  Peopeietoe. 
HE  NEW  LIST  is  now  ready,  may  be 
had  free  on  application,  or  by- post,  Id. 

'h-e  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de- 
d,  may  now  he  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for  Is. 
ANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpassed  in 
'land  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
in  8  oz.  bottles.  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 
ANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
ntial  to  every  operator,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  each. 


IREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

lEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
lam  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
itiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicomh,  the  Marble 
ks.  Petit  Torre ;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
larton.  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
ham  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
ecumbe,  the  Turkish.  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer,” 
I  S.  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi- 
,  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

.  Fowlek,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon, 
e  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
\Ir.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lakes  of  Westmbreland. 


r  E  PATENT  ENAMELLED  IRON  TABLETS, 
FOR  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

T.  MASTERMAN,  Manueactuker,  London. 

ICTURES  taken  on  these  Tablets  are 
superior  to  Daguerreotypes  in  appearance  and 
ih,  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost.  The  same 
ipulation  and  chemicals  employed  as  with  glass  ; 
require  no  cleaning  previous  to  being  used.  No 
k  varnish  or  other  backing  is  required ;  they  are 
e  in  all  sizes,  from  X  2  to  14  X  10  inches,  and 
may  be  safely  sent  by  post  without  further  pro- 
on  than  an  ordinary  envelope, 
he  Wholesale  Trade  supplied,  and  Agencies 
)inted,  by  J.  A.  Hoemann  &  Co.,  15,  Gresham- 
it,  London,  E.C. 

etail  at  all  the  principal  Photographic  Depots  in 
United  Kingdom. 


TO  LET. 

Photographic  rooms,  in  the  very 

centre  of  Liverpool,  6,  Parker-street,  Church- 
street;  good  light  and  staircase.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Smith,  91,  London-road. 


YORKSHIRE 

STEREOSCOPIC  ESTABLISHMENT, ' 

BRADFORD  AND  HARROGATE, 

H.  C.  BOOTH,  Proprietor. 
New  Views  ready  for  delivery  on  the  ’2nd  of  June. 

FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  and  Views  in  Stud- 

i-  ley  Park,  Bolton  Abbey  (four  Views),  and  the 
choice  bits  in  Bolton  Woods ;  Belton  Castle,  and  the 
Waterfall  in  Wensleydale,  Ilkley ;  the  Well’s  Hotel, 
Ben  Ryding ;  also  several  Views  in  Wharf  and  Airdale. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps, 
Is.  6d.  each,  or  12s.  per  doz.  Allowance  to  dealers. 

All  communicaiions  to  he  addressed  to  Harrogate 
after  the  JBth  day  &f  June. 

MAILLAKD’S  lenses  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  quality,  while  price  is  less  than 
usually  charged  for  the  commonest  article. 

|-Portrait  Lens,  rack  and  pinion .  £0  15  0 

i-Portrait  ditto  ditto  ... ...  1  15  0 

Full  Portrait  ditto  ditto, «  ......  4  10  0 

A  written  warranty  accompanies  every  Lens,  and 
any  not  giving  satisfaction  immediately  exchanged. 

Agent,  W.  FAERER,  KING  STREET,  ULVER- 
STON,  from  whom  any  further  information  may  be 
had. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

]\!ITRATE  of  silver,  re^crystallized, 

I  ‘perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
gi,t  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
sU  essfuUy  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN - 
TAVAITE,  121, 122,&123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol- 
ng  prices : — 

)  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  6d.  per  oz. 

>  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

1  )>  ,,  25  ,,  3s.  7d.  5, 

*  )>  )}  10  ,,  3s.  9d.  ,, 

))  5  ,,  4s.  Od.  ,, 

|ish  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
b'  iven. 

qeiits  for  the  TAverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
gallic  Journal. 


Photographic  apparatus  ware¬ 
house,  62,  High  Holboen  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4|  X  3L  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  £S.  Larger  sizes  £5  5s.,  ^9  9s., 
£11  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 

W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his. 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Artists ;  they  wiU  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  218.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Just  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OE  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

SUPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  will  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessory  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Whole  SAXE. — -H.  &  R,  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 
Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo, 
graphic  Journal, 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
catalogue  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  i)Ost. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad- 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  IMall. 

X  &  R.  MUDD,  94,  Ckoss-street,  Man- 

fj  •  CHESTEii,  supply  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and 
Papers  of  all  kinds.  Instructions  in  tlie  Collodio- 
Albumen  and  Wax-paper  Process.  Printing  in  the 
most  permanent  manner.  Views  of  Churches,  IMonu- 
ments.  Machinery,  &c.  taken,  and  great  attention 
given  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  subject.  Collo- 
dio-Albumen  Plates  prepared,  free  from  blisters  or 
■tlier  defects,  up  to  15  inches  by  12  in  size. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

WT.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARIMOUTH, 

•  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photograjihers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  exi^eriments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  prepai'ations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  methoil  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand,) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  Avith  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  pui’ity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  i)rice  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  -will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  jjer  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  fid.  per  i  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
This  Collodion  retainsits  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks  ;  quantities  of  ^  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GR/VTIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOI.ESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published.  Second  Editi<jn  Is.,  jicr  jiost  Is  z 

PRACTICAL  rHOTDGRAPlIV,on  GL 
A  and  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  simple  rlii 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  ami  Views 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  ('ullodion,  AJ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  I'a 
L’rocesses;  to  which  is  added  u  paper  on  the  rnctl 
of  taking  Stereoscojjic  i>ietnres,  and  also  one 
Failures,  their  causes  and  remetlies,”  bv  Ciiak 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Rland  &  Pong,  IMiotograj 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemist-.,  15;}  } 
Street,  London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

UNIAERSAL  CAlALOGLjEof  Chari 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  CornM 
tiun  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Royal,  1.5H,  in  pji 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pages  and  29.5  tiga 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  2s.  Id.;  p 
free,  2s.  fid. 

I’rice  Current  of  Photogiaphy,  abridged  from 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  apjdication  post  p 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  1  s.  2d. 
i  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGUAPL 

TA  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  ■ 
obtaining  I’ictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Li; , 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  j 
duction  of  I’ositive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictu  , 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calol  ( 
and  W.axed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructii 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  P . 
tives  on  Paper,  wnth  the  method  of  taking  Ste  . 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  am  • 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,"  &c.  Illustn  ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  IMarshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cr , 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  , 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  PI  • 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOI 

DANIEL  M ‘MILL AN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  Ea 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  GAMER.. 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  C  i, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers.  Col< 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography, kept  in  S  k 
at  the  lowest  i)riees. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicai  i. 


PHOTOQRAPHY 


lilt; 

T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CC? 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MARUFAClA' 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTN, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOU 

FOLDING  CAMERA,ivithRackwork  adjustfiiit, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  fc|i  oi 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portabilit;; 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Sh  les, 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c.  .. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  applic'^°^‘" 
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BITH’S  ZPOSITI'VE!  OOLLOHDIOIT 

9d.  Per  Oz.,  10s.  Per  Pound  oe  20  Ozs.  ’ 

[E  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
ghout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 


:rpool 


Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
Wholesale  Agents: — Messrs.  R.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 


j  H.  NEWTON,  Jubilee-buildings, 
’••  •  t  J.  LEWIS,  Pembroke-place. 


ROCK  FERRY  ..  / 


LTENHAM.. Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

R.  JEFFREY. 

1BURGH....MRS.  LENNIE. 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDER. 
BIRKENHEAD  &)  DUTTON 


HARRISON’S  PAPER  FOR  POSITIVES. 

Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo- 
i  graphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paper  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  be  used 
1  plain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  sharp,  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
I  ne,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

C  y  be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photographic  Materials.  Size  19  X  15,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

WHOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 


C.  H.  CHADBURN, 

(PTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

,1  Pactures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
p  s.  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

i  Cameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
I  C.  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 

hlOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
CHEMICALS,  AND  LENSES. 


MUEEAT  AND  HEATH,  43,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  SACKVILLE  STREET.) 


I  RRAY  &  HEATH  are  not  the  mere  sellers,  but  the  ACTUAL  MANUFACTURERS 

f  all  kinds  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  and  from  the  earliest  time  have  been  employed  by  the  chief 
^c  erers  of  the  different  processes  in  preparing  their  Experimental  Apparatus ;  they  have  also  the 
acj-  to  enumerate  amongst  their  Customers  the  most  distinguished  Photographers  of  the  present  day. 

’ijlCHASERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  are  respectfully  invited  to  ascertain,  by  inspec- 
i,tiat  everything  is  not  only  of  the  very  best  construction,  but  reasonable  in  price. 

N-  V  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. — Murray  and  Heath’s  arrangement  is  speciaUy  recommended. 

I 

4!  WILLIAM  CROOKES’S  Apparatus,  described  in  his  paper  “On  the  Albumen  on  CoHodion 
3c  3,”  was  made  by  and  may  be  had  of  Murray  and  Heath. 


lOtiraphers  were  entrusted  to  Murray  and  Heath  to  manufacture. 


M  HARDWICH’S  COLLODION. — Murray  and  Heath  are  the  Agents  for  London. 
IN  CRUCTION  given  to  Beginners,  upon  a  plan  that  is  simple,  clear  and  certain. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTKAEIA. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  tl 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  tliey  will  not  warp.  The  undersigne(  t 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  PASSEPAnTouxs,  Lts 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  buy  f 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  Sluk-.s;  j 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  CoiIodion  ;  and  in  Birmiugl , 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Cou.odion8. 


IPK-ICE  LISTS  T’K/EE, 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEE, 

98,  SNOW  HILL, 

BiE.nyczisroHiJLnyn. 


G  .  R  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  HOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOC 
LABORATORY,— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  L  e 
formula  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Bromiuized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  int  e 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  l‘2s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produce  brill  t 
whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  !]J.  per 
lOs  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  j^erfectlv  soluble.  'The  Collodions  prejiared  witli  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  tran.>pu  t, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  y  is 
dense  negatives;  Od.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  f  is 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr,  Berry  reoi’s 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processe.s,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  Portrait  I  n, 
fitted  with  tinted  glass. 


"Ware  Room  and  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


W  0  R  R  A  L  L  ’  S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES: 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

Proprietors,— BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

SAFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
Portraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
the  transferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  apyiear- 
ance  as  when  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black. 

To  be  procured  v  holesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thorxthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Iioncan,  Flockhakt&Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re¬ 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIYE  COLLODKI 

nj^HIS  COLLODION  bas  now  been  ng 
J-  before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  incn  .ng 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excei  ce. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  itly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colo  md 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  with  I  ;ers 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  docs  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  ozs. 
fluid  measure,  10s. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  Nostra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2^  ozs.  (fluid  meagre),  in  stobred 
bottle  and  wood  case,  yiost  free,  2s.  Cd. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  jyey 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advised 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  fr 
maker. 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GEEENW'OOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  ihe  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  hisp<*i 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.— July  15,18.57. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER 

*|ol^QgFBpiir 

idited  by  THOMAS  A.  MALONE,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  tbc  Laboratory  in  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Puhlished  on  the  1st  and  Ihth  of  each  Month. 


w  Series.] 
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rPrice  3d. 
LStamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

42,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

AVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
5  by  Lerebours  et  Sccretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  hy  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
lelding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  hy 
ler,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
le,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
)dion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
;,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
3sses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
cfes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
spondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  42,  Berry -street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

r  ^OIJE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAI.S. 

[  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 
t^hotographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

.Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  jplates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes,bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
L.  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
u  .als  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
irto  no  prepai'ation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
es.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
UTiON. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
11  )MAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
<-[  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
bund  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

YPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 
and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

^LANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
[CHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
YARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

LIVERPOOL:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
Bdon:  Horne  &  Tiiorntiiwaite,  123,  Newgate-street ;  H.  Baili.iere,  219,  Eegent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
•'  ER,  4.3,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row . 
mn:  ,T. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood 
rinces-street  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enooh-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Scaltmarket.  ’ 
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NEW  LIS  T  0  h' 

PRICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  G  L  A  S  i 

K  .  ME  T  T  A  NI , 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Chuui.h;,  I.ONDON,  W. 

POLISHED  SHEET.  CRYSTAL  SHEET.  DLAC^K.  FLA  1  TED  CKiiWN.  PAl  ENT  PLAT 

S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  1).  K.  IJ.  g  , 

2|  X  2  0  2  .  0  3  .  0  0  0  3  o‘  7’ 

H  X  2|  . .  0  3  .  0  5  .  0  !)  .  0  r>  . ■  1  (, 

4i  X  31  . .  0  5  .  0  7  1  2  0  7  1  7 

5  X  .  0  7  .  0  10  .  1  8  0  ]()  2  •( 

Gi  X  M  .  0  10  .  1  4  .  2  0  1  4  a  6 

In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  ])articulur  at  ' 
tion  to  his  CRYSTAL  "WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evcnut  of  surfat  t 
unequalled:  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  co,  • 
as  the  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quahty  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  011  application  as  al  ■ 
February  1st,  1857. 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPE  AND  OTHER  CA¬ 
MERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN 
PREPARED  PLATES. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
•  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
suitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
mechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
one  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  50s. ;  with  war¬ 
ranted  Lens,  70s.  Improved  Stereo-Camei’a. 


T)ERSIiOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 


JL  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preser\'ers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  Avith  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Burning  ham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horxe  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  reatsed  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photograph ei’S  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal, 


niTY  OF  LONDON  JT10T0(.UA1T 

Vy  ESTABLISH-^IENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  !/».  . 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quiditv,  1’  • 
Lists  of  which  may  ho  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnisli,  for  Collodion  Posit  g 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Vurni  h  for  1 U 
lives,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  jier  l)ottle. 

Agent  for  1-TSIIER’S  Positive  and  Nt  gutiveC - 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoul  . 
Positive,  Os.  per  Ih. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 
Price  List  on  receijtt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Od.,  post  3 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  f 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  St , 
London,  E.C. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  GLASS  BOX. 

^0  be  had  of  CRY^STALL  and  HABi 
J  (from  the  late  Fredk.  Scott  Aj-cher),  24,  At  r 
Street,  New  Oxford  Street. 

ARCHER’S  FOLDING  CAMERAS  AND  SIAM. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPi; 

T  BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Bruns' k 
-  Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discover  a 
process  by  which  he  takes  beautiful  PHOTOGRA  S 
on  CARDS.  Their  superior  quality  and  great  1- 
venience  are  at  once  admitted.  1 

Only  think,  a  First  Class  Photograpli  ofanyi 'le  ^ 
usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  nin 
Engraving,  for  any  frame  or  Fancy  Stationer}  i-  i 
serting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. !  ‘ 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  spk  id 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  oy 
post  for  12  stamps.  Full  instruction  for  pr:  ;e, 
10s.  Cd.  Address  as  above. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buiijdings,  1G,  Lord  Street,  Ltverrool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4J 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quahty,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andEoreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


AHDLAND  COUNTIES 
AVHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEP  , 
5,  COL3IAR  BOW,  BIRMINGHAM. 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprie  , 
MPOPtTER  of  Feench,  German,  ud 
American  Photographic  Goods,  and  t  as 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  L.anca  e's 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  ever  to 
in  England  and  AA'ales,  in  consequence  of  its  > 'm- 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  hrigh 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  )De 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8  oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottr  9s. 

„  2,  „  „  2s.  8d.;  „  „  6s. 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantl;  eiy 
bright,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Bottl,  h- 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  ich. 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on 
cation ;  by  Post  Id. 
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LEICESTER. 

;OTOGRAPHlC  CFIEMIGALS, 
uPPAPiATUS,  and  MATEPJALS  of  every  des- 
on,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

TPIOMAS  PARSONS, 

TTFACTURING  AND  PhOTOGUAPIITG  ChEMTST, 

,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 

•nt  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
ic  Journal.  _ _ 

^  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PLCTURES. 

1.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
full  directions  of  Ms  method  of  colouring  on 
lion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  po’wder 
■s  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
he  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  he  ob- 
1,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


ERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

IS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 
laration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
Lve  pictures  of  umivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
ed,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 

&  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
)ool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
[DON  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
mingham:  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
STOL :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
iwiCH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
Mite  Lion-street 

.iFiVx:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
),  Grove-street. 

pared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield, 
tw'o  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
t(  t  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
a  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  Os.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
p  red  bottles  included. 

:  3TOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

ind  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
lotographio  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  plioto- 
c  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
3,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
lade. 

ilTIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 

ed. 

LIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
'xtra  ditto. 

IITIVE  prepared  with  SEEUl^T. 
lATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 

xijand  iodized. 

.'xlimed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
t|  unting  Proofs. 

VllUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
1  ‘■■;es. 

P.i.SEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
n, square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

■5(  :AP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 


AMERICAN  IVHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCIIESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
■TOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  of  Amerierin  GASES  of  every  QUALITY ; 
UNEQUALLED  AIATTS  and  PRESERVERS. 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply 
themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 

COLLODTO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

I  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
'i  .  Manchester,  lias  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is,  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  Ail 
the  Apiparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 
1  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  diildren  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb,  of  coUodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  Gd.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  bad  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  140,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 

JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photogbvphic  Chemicals,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Appaeatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


_  A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

1  IRGT  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
I  lEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments. 

Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
opd,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
eiji  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii. 
Hi  ny,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &e,  on  paper  and 
gl;s. 

IO'ETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 

>ni  1. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 

^  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  FRO  TO  GRAPHIC  DEPO  T 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

N.B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

VJ  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
ai’ticle  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of. 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 
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CHEMICAIiS,  LENSES,  A-c. 

AT 

HOENE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTAI!IJSllME>i 

121,  122,  d  123,  NEWO.iTE  STIIEET,  LOXDON. 


Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  JLStablishraent  •  t 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned —  ’ 


PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  lil  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  11  F, . 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  deiived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzvd’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  llatness,  a  long  clier.  J 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

These  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  s  1 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  hi  i 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  hy  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURJ. 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  unifonn  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  use  v 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separalel  ii 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Cd.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  ^^ARNIS  II. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  hf  n 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  3s.  8d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE' 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUM  ENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  ith 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  11^-  in.  by  9J  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  jilain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  Id 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £3(| 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE  , 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIYERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOUB^L. 
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n  ’BSSOR  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  is  still 
f  mbling  block  to  those  who  wiil  insist  upon 
:)  g  their  own  hobbies  before  they  have  fairly 
f  d  his.  Owing  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
?  ament  and  our  first  instruction  in  the  art 
king  pictures  for  the  stereoscope  to  his 
I  less,  we  naturally  have  a  predilection  for  his 
(  s  and  intentions  regarding  the  instrument;- 
1  his  even  in  mere  matters  of  opinion  where 
!)  ct  freedom  of  thought  might  properly  be 
a  ed.  And  we  act  upon  this  predilection, 
c  ise  we  are  convinced  by  experiment  and 
s  vatiou  that  Professor  Wheatstone  has  be- 
>  id  infinitely  more  of  time  and  thoughtful 
);  upon  the  subject  than  any  of  those  who 
a  mge  his  views  or  who  criticise  bis  labours. 
P.  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
c  by,  we  lately,  without  assuming  to  speak 
t  authority,  maintained  the  necessity  of  cer- 
r.  mil  known  rules  given  by  Professor  Wheat- 
)i  to  those  who  ask  his  advice  respecting 
3  igular  position  and  extent  of  separation  of 


VO  cameras.  The  few  remarks  we  then 
have  been  so  differently  received  in  dif- 
quarters — ^liaving  met  with  such  alterna- 
if  reception  and  denial,  being  so  misunder- 
or  misrepresented — that  we  feel  it  neces- 
0  recur  to  the  subject  in  order  to  notice 
r  three  objections. 

James  Ross,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
0  graphic  Society  of  Scotland,  says,  “  Some 
k  that  landscapes  have  not  the  relief  of 
ti ;  unless  the  lenses  are  kept  apart  in  some 
g  3  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  view 
n  he  point  at  which  it  is  taken ;  while  others 
aij  say  that  the  separation  of  the  lenses  is 
it  immaterial,  and  that  they  may  bo  kept 
'S' together  or  removed  six  feet  apart,  the 
n,  being  still  the  same.  If  this  opinion  be 
T-  t,  then  both  the  other  modes  are  right  as 
lllind  nobody  is  wrong;  hut  unfortunately 
>  t-feet  mode  will  not  do,  as  anybody  may 
3v  by  taking  a  picture  of  a  near  object,  say  a 
il(  ig,  and  tlie  distortion  will  be  such  that  the 
'll  ;et  would  never  recognise  his  own  design; 
l}ter  still,  by  taking  a  portrait  of  a  man 
io|ig,  and  you  will  find  that  the  pipe  appears 
PJ  rude  fully  as  many  feet  as  it  should  inches, 
iiilthe  man’s  nose  appears  not  very  far  he¬ 
'd;  in  the  race  forward.” 

us  examine  this  modern  Athenian  state¬ 


ment  of  the  case.  But  first  of  all  let  us  ask  who 
are  the  “  some”  who  insist  that  points  of  sight 
six  feet  apart  give  the'  same  effect”  as  points 
taken  close  together.  Surely  such  an  opinion 
as  this  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  forward 
as  a  contrast  to  be  used  against  those  who,  from 
experimental  investigation,  say  that  the  cameras 
must  be  separated  “  in  some  degree  propor¬ 
tional”  to-  the  distance  of  the  object;'  especially 
if  from  any  reason  whatever  the  operator  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  approaching  the  object  near  enough 
to  view  it  under  an  angle  that  would  naturcdlp 
give  the  greatest  appearance  of  solidity. 

But  we  have  experiment  against  experiment, 
and  “  unfortunately  the  six-feet  mode  will  not 
do.”  This  is  disingenuous.  Who  ever  proposed 
to  separate  the  cameras  six  feet  when  “  taking 
a  picture  of  a  near  object,  say  a  bulding  ;  ”  or 
“  better  still,”  “  a  man  smoking  ’’’ !  and  of  course 
placed  so  as  to  be  “  a  near  object.” .  Surely  those 
who  misstate  the  case  in  this  way,  uninten¬ 
tionally  though  it  may  be,  do  not  deserve  to 
have'  their  statements  considered  for  a  moment. 
Of  course  the  pipe  protrudes  as  many  feet  as  it 
should  inches,  to  use  the  exaggera'ted  phrase 
supplied  to  us ;  but  pfay  what  angle  does  your' 
base  line  of  six  feet  admit  of  in  the  supposed 
case  of  a  near  object?  It  may  be  180°,  when 
we  should  give  you  only  a  range  of  from 
5  to  15° ;  for  remember  you  have  been  told  that 
the  exact  angle  is,  in  reason,  left  to  your  own 
judgment — when  dealing  with  objects  which 
are  partly  in  the  foreground  and  partly  at  a- 
distaiice.- 

A  little  farther  on  in  Mr.  Ross’  paper  we  read 
that  “Mr.  Malone  se'e'ras  to  have  given  up  the 
whole  argument  in  favour  of  ‘  the  wide  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  cameras,’  when  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  he  says  it  is  not  according  to 
nature.”  What  we  said  in  substance  was  this  :■ 
that  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  views  taken 
from  points  of  sight  wide  apart  represented  in 
all  their  particulars  any  scene  that  could  be 
witnessed,  by  the  unaided  eyes,  from  any  one 
given  point  of  sight.  There  was  not  much 
depth  in  the  remark  it  is  true,  for  the  inference' 
was  an  obvious  one,  and  we'  were  simply  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  had  not  already  got  credit  for 
perceiving  it.  We  had  already  designated  the' 
usual  procedure  as  a  compromise,  and  counselled 
the  use  of  great  judgment  in  determining  the 
amount  of  separation  ;  and  finally  insisted  upon 
the  impossibility  of  having  near  and  far-off  ob¬ 
jects  equally  solid  looking  and  equally  free  from 
distortion.  This  is  not  giving  up  the  argument 
relating  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  in¬ 
strument,-  a  principle  which  must  in  certain 
cases  be  strictly  carried  out  in  practice,  let  the 
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non-naturalists  say  wliat  they  will.  We  proposed 
a  test  object,  a  statue  the  size  of  life,  placed  on 
a  square  basis  ;  and  we  now  advise  all  who  are 
still  unsettled  upon  this  question  to  get  such  a 
test,  or  any  htting  substitute,  and  to  take  views 
of  it  under  an  angle  of  say  ten  degrees,  or  live 
if  they  prefer  it,  only  let  them  them  keep  to  the 
same  angle  as  they  recede  from  the  object,  and 
we  are  sure  they  will  havenodilliculty  in  ileciding 
for  themselves  whether  the  rule  hero  and  else¬ 
where  advocated  is  monstrous  or  not. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  AT 
MANCHESTER, 

PiiOCEEDiNG  with  our  review  of  this  collection, 
we  come  to  a  selection  Irom  the  Crimean  views, 
by  Robertson,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
require  much  space  for  their  notice.  They  have 
now  all  the  interest  of  historical  pictures,  though 
we  have  chosen  to  place  them  in  our  classifica¬ 
tion  ainongspecimens  of  landscape  photograiihy. 
There  are  tlie  Malakofi  (580)  (507)  (504),  the 
Bairack  Battery  (540),  the  Redan  (581),  Balak- 
lava  (573),  Sebastopol  (575)  (577)  (570),  Traktir 
Bri  Ige  (578) — all  scenes  fraught  with  the  deepest 
interest,  as  stages  in  t!ie  drama  of  the  late  war; 
and  then  we  have  Constantinople  (553)  (548)  (576), 
the  city  tor  whose  preservation  from  the  hands 
of  Russia  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
war.  Dr,  Holden’s  specimens  arc  very  credit¬ 
able,  particularly  (50G)  (520)  Durham  Cathedral, 
Midsummer  and  Midwinter,  (400)  Fountain’s 
Abbey  would  be  a  good  picture,  but  is  disligured 
by  a  yellow  blotch,  the  plague-spot  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  which  seems  to  be  a  precursor  of  speedy 
dissolution.  (501)  Ijudlow  Castle  is  also  a  good 
example.  (361)  (363)  are  forest  scenes,  by  H. 
M.  Page,  who  would  do  well  to  avoid  so  much 
redness  in  his  prints  in  future.  A  little  atten¬ 
tion  in  toning  is  very  essential.  Near  these  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  from  Switzerland  (360);  we 
do  not  know  the  locality.  It  is  noticeable  both 
for  photographic  beauty  and  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  scene.  Above  a  town,  roman¬ 
tically  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream, 
spanned  by  several  bridges  high  up  in  the  air, 
stretches  from  hill-side  to  hill-side  a  wonderful 
suspension  bridge,  so  light,  that  it  seems  of  laiiy 
construction.  The  picture  has  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality, and  must  especially  interest  those 
who  have  been  in  the  locality  itself.  (176)  Bab- 
bicombe  Bay,  by  Batson,  is  an  excellent  study. 
(180)  A  Reach  of  the  Don,  and  (181)  the  Brig  o’ 
Balgonnie  are  very  fair,  though  the  first  is  not 
well  printed^ — they  are  iDy  Wilson.  (315)  Aber¬ 
deen  Gra,nite  Quarry ;  we  wish  this  had  been  on 
rather  a  larger  scale,  somewhat  more  adequate 
to  the  immensity  of  the  works  it  represents — 
it  is  also  by  Wilson.  (192)  and  (219)  are  Le 
Gray’s  very  remarkable  pictures — photography 
never  represented  clouds  better  than  here.  (345) 
is  a  frame  of  similar  views.  H.  Taylor  contri¬ 
butes  a  number  of  his  very  useful  pictures;  (233) 
(234)  (239)  (240)  (318)  (3i9)  are  botanical  speci¬ 
mens,  which  might  well  serve  for  an  herbarium; 
(349)  (350)  (571)  are  Creswick-like  bits  by  the 
same  artist.  We  much  admire  a  frame  (268)  of 
landscapes  by  Sir  J.  Coghill.  The  Castle  of 
Heidelberg,  and  a  shady  rivulet,  are  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  (209)  Chapel  de  St.  Pont,  which  is  one 
nf  those  contributed  by  H.R,  H.  the  Prince 


Consort,  is  a  rrmarkalily  fin«  |»r..diictioii.  l‘>\ 
Cottages  at  TiH'riw,  and  (.342.  \\'at<  rjiiill. . 

Mr.  Mudd,  are  samph-,  of  wax-  >|  r,  w,. 
lieve,  and  are  the  nnly  landr.-ap.'  j 

shown  by  Mancin  ater.  'I'lii  two  , 
have  many  good  j)oint  ,  Ri  fi  riing  to  (2.oH,.  ■ 
may  as  well  cuiri  .t  a  print  -  r'  .  err-.r  in  our  j. 
which  speaks  of  ^204;  in  coinpari-un  wlilj  ^  ’ 
as  an  example  of  photi'graj)hy  mueh  n  > 
agreeably  told  than  in  '258).  It  shonM  h  . 
been  “photographic  tiaitli,”  a  oh-a^.mt  , 
unpleasant  way  of  Adling  whir!  ar-  illia  lr:  i 
by  these  two  views.  By  -Or.  'I'mner.  f|,,. 
of  (258),  i.s  also  :259)  'I'lie  ('.iiircii  ' 
which  we  shoidd  like  to  si  e  a  piefi.rc  ii,  . 
summer  garb,  ]\!r.  Turner  might  willi  ;;>lv:ti,i  ■ 
turn  to  waxed  ]'-aper.  in  whicli  wi  should  ex, 
great  things  from  him.  V\’e  are  dis  oo-i|,  p 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  merii^  of  many  of  tli?  f 
going,  to  award  our  hig^hest  praise  tn 
Leverett  for  his  very  beautiful  pieiure.p 
and  (526),  Stretton  I'ark  and  A  Sulfolk  h;iiie. 
all  waxed  paper  ojreralors  succeeded  like 
Leverett,  the  use  of  collodion  lor  oiil-ilonr  v.  : 
would  soon  become  obsolete,  except  for  sti  r  - 
copic  pictures,  for  which  Ave  sup-p-ose  it  or  si  ; 
combination  will  always  afford  tlic  most  coi  - 
nient  medium.  Of  architectural  i)hotogr.i  ; 
we  have  not  many  examples,  and  of  tliisc  ) 
greater  jiart  arc  contributions  from  theeoiitiu  . 
We  are  not  to  be  astonished  at  this,  for  tha  i 
the  English  landscape  offers  encouragcinen  j 
the  least  enthusiahtie,  as  well  as  satisfactio  ) 
the  most  zealous,  our  public  edifices  are  all  t 
universally  so  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confmei  s 
to  deter  any  attempts  at  their  successful 
neations  by  photogra[)hy.  There  are,  it  is  1 
maipy,  very  many  exceptions ;  but  in  f  e 
instances,  few  ami  far  between,  even  tliese  ;  n 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  pi  i- 
graphic  friends.  The  Prince  Consort  has  i- 
tributed  nobly  from  his  fine  collection  a  s  is 
of  views  fiom  Romo,  Venice,  and  Paiis,  av  h 
are  all  so  evidently  good  as  to  need  no  i- 
mendatory  observations  from  us.  There  a  a 
very  fcAv  of  the  fine  vicAvs  by  Bisson  frHes.  lo 
are  by  no  means  so  avcII  represented  as  y 
Avero  in  the  excellent  exhibition  got  up  b}|ie 
l\lanchester  Society  last  Avinter,  Avhere  Ave  a 
great  number  of  tlieir  pictures;  and  tlioug  re 
certainly  prefer  novelty,  Ave  should  have  en 
glad  to  have  seen  some  of  them  again,  and  ve 
no  doubt  they  might  have  been  had  for  lis 
purpose.  We  hope  on  a  future  occasion  Er'sli 
architecture  Avill  be  better  supported,  an 've 
are  glad  to  see  already  some  prognostics 
coming  to  pass  in  the  formation  of  an  bi- 
tectural  Photographic  Society  in  London. 

Since  Avriting  the  foregoing,  Ave  have  i  -fd 
four  very  excellent  collodion  positives  1  'F- 
H.  B.  Lee,  of  Liverpool;  one,  a  vicAV  at  1  eii' 
head,  is  particularly  good.  The  introd’  lOb 
of  these  pictures,  hoAvever,  apjpears  to  us  bw 
unsystematic.  AVe  are  only  glad  to  see|i® 
on  their  OAvn  account ;  but  if  they  Avere  in 
to  supply  the  manifest  deficiency  of  the  qibi- 
tion  in  collodion  pictures,  we  ask  again, 
has  become  of  one  other  which  we  saw  tbe 
wall  during  the  early  part  of  the  exhibitiejaD 
of  some  others  Avhich  we  know  Avere  conti'A® 
for  exhibition  ?  ^ 
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IHORLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

second  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
held  at  the  Cliorlton  Town  Hall,  on  Tlinrs- 
July  the  ^th,  Mr.,  Nici-iolson  in  the  chair, 
miaates  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
ipproved.  An  interesting  discussion  tlieti 
place  on  the  causes  of  the  blistering  of  the 
iio-albumen  lilm,  and  the  formation  of  the 
te  holes  so  generally  found  in  the  skies  of 
legatives.  Such  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
jxpressed  upon  both  subjects,  that  but  little 
nation  of  real  practical  value  was  elicited, 
ly  be  worthy  of  retnark,  however,  that  a 
bcr  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
is  process  stated  that  he  had  but  once  had 
red  plates,  and  the  cause  of  this  he  at- 
tes  to  having  prepared  them  in  a  damp 
instead  of,  as  usual,  in  a  warm  dry 
en  ;  his  general  success  he  believes  to  arise 
a  careful  avoidance  of  moisture.  He 
tly  warms  the  plates  previous  to  the  appli- 
ri  of  the  collodion,  dries  the  albumen 
ng  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  and  returns 
lates  to  the  oven  after  they  have  been  seii- 
d  and  washed;  he  has  manipulated  thus 
a  variety  of  collodions,  and  never  had  a 
red  plate. 

.  Hepworth  read  the  following  paper  on 
Chemistry  of  the  Collodion  Process"  : — 
the  many  processes  that  have  been  devised 
epa-ring  a  surface  sensitive  to  the  influence 
lit,  none  I  believe  possesses  so  many  ad- 
■ges,  for  none  is  so  delicately  sensitive, 
ces  such  beautiful  results,  is  so  easy  of 
lulation,  and  has  consequently  become  so 
ar,  as  that  discovered  by  the  late  Mr,  Scott 
ir,  namely,  the  collodion  process  ;  and  it  is 
’  consideration  of  this  tlmt  I  desire  to  direct 
attention  this  evening.  As  I  wish  this 
unication  to  be  as  practically  useful  as 
si  lie,  it  is  my  intention  to  allude  but  slightly 
omit  altogetliei’,  such  parts  of  the  theory 
process  as  are  but  imperfectly  understood, 

)  confine  my  observations  to  such  practical 
3  as  I  trust  will  be  interesting  to  all. 
enever  great  sensitiveness  is  required, 
ler  in  the  dauguerrotype,  calotype,  waxed 
albumen,  or  collodion  processes,  the  basis 
:e,  namely,  the  iodide  of  silver,  a  yellow 
^r  readily  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a 
e  iodide  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
ler  this  compound,  when  in  a  state  of 
is  altered  by  light  or  not  is  at  present  a 
.'able  question  ;  and,  therefore,  in  accord- 
vith  the  resolution  I  have  adopted,  it  is 
t  'y  intention  to  repeat  the  various  opinions 
it  -lave  been  expressed  upon  the  subject. 
In  we  have  to  deal  with  in  due  time,  is  that 
III'  in  contact  with  free  nitrate. 

r’ 
ti 


ugh  the  processes  I  have  named  agree  as 
basis  employed,  they  differ  as  to  the  mode 
ch  it  is  converted  into  a  surface  fit  for  the 
les  of  the  photographer  ;  and  the  superior 
)i  y  of  the  collodion  process  is  attributed 


:o  the  film  being  used  in  a  moist  state  than 
"  peculiar  influence  that  may  be  exerted 
}  components  of  the  collodion,  though 
^nay  not  be  without  their  effect. 

L  ccordance  with  the  practical  tenor  of  this 
I  will  commence  with  a  description  of  the 


manufacture  of  collodion,  afterwards  explain  the 
manner  of  making  the  sensitizing,  developing, 
and  fixing  solutions,  accompanied  by  such  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  theoretical  and  practical  action 
of  each  as  I  think  may  be  interesting  and  useful. 

Collodion,  it  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
observe,  is  pyroxiline,  or  gun  cotton,  as  it  is 
called,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
sether.  Pyroxiline  itself  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  ligiiine.  Lignine 
is.  a  definite  compound,  existing  in  various  forms, 
and  constituting,  as  its  name  denotes,  the  fibrous 
portion  of  wood.  It  is  also  the  chief  constituent 
of  linen,  cotton,  paper,  and  other  substances. 
Now,  when  cotton  fibre,  the  body  most  generally 
used  for  the  purpose,  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  a  remarkable  chemi¬ 
cal  change  takes  place,  though  its  physical  pro¬ 
perties  remain  almost  unaltered,  for  it  has  now 
become  soluble  in  various  liquids  that  previously 
had  no  effect  upon  it,  more  especially  in  having 
become  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sether,  as  well  as, 
being  highly  explosive.  Nitric  acid  is  the  agent 
that  has  effected  this  change ;  but  as  pyroxi- 
line  is  soluble  in  comparatively  weak,  but  not 
in  strong,  NOs,  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which, 
having  a  strong  attraction  for  water,,  abstracts, 
a  portion  from  the  nitric  acid,  thus  increasing 
its  strength  and  preserving  the  pyroxiline  from 
solution.  Chemists  are  acquainted  with  what 
is  called  the  law  of  substitution.  By  this  law  a 
portion  of  chlorine,  or  NO4  peroxide  of  nitrogen,, 
may  take  the  place  of  H  in  a  compound  contain-, 
ing  it,  and  that,  too,  without  altering  its  appear¬ 
ance,  or  sometimes  even  its  chemical  properties. 
Gun  cotton  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this — ■ 
Gis  Hs  Os  NOs  =  C12  Hr  NOi,  HO.  By  a  re-, 
ferenc®  to  the  formula,  it  is  seen  that  the  5th 
atom  of  0  contained  in  the  NO5  takes  one  of  H 
and  forms  H  water  0,  the  NOi  then  steps  in  to- 
fill  the  gap  which  the  atom  of  H  has  left.  All 
this  is  done  with  so  little  disturbance  that  even 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  cotton  remains  as, 
before.  Such  is  the  decomposition  that  takes 
place  in  the  preparation  of  pyroxiline,  yet  the 
qualities  of  it  may  vary  considerably ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  have  a  very  explosive  cotton 
that  is  insoluble  in  rether,  a  cotton  that  forms 
such  a  glutinous  solution  that  an  even  film  can 
never  be  obtained  from  it,  and,  next,  a  very 
soluble  cotton  that  leaves  on  evaporation  an 
opaque,  rotten,  and  worthless  coating  upon  the 
plate.  These  different  varieties  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  acids  used,  and  also  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture.  If  the  nitro-sul- 
pliiiric  acid  is  too  strong  the  cotton  is  highly 
explosive,  but  insoluble  in  mtlier  and  alcohol ; 
if  too  weak  the  fibres  are  gelatinized  and  partly 
dissolved  by  the  acids  between  their  points, 
pyroxiline  of  various  degrees  of  solubility  and 
tenacity  may  be  procured. 

From  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
nitric  acid  of  a  strength  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  gun 
cotton  is  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
dry  nitrate  of  potash  in  fine  powder.  Nitrate 
of  potash  is  an  anhydrous  salt;  that  is,  contains, 
no  water  ;  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  latter  having  a  stronger  attraction  for 
potash  than  is  possesssed  by  nitric  acid,  it 
unites  with  it  to  form  bisulpliate  of  potash,  and. 
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the  pure  nitric  acid  is  set  free.  Wlien  cotton 
wool  or  paper  is  immersed  in  this  mixture,  the 
nitric  ticid  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and  effects 
the  change  that  I  have  already  described.  Many 
operators  mix  a  small  quantity  of  water  with 
the  sulphuric  acid ;  this,  however,  in  practice  I 
find  to  be  disadvantageous,  as  such  a  mixture 
frequently  gelatinizes  the  cotton,  or  causes  it 
to  be  partially  dissolved.  The  mixture  that  I 
have  found  to  be  most  successful  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Hardwich  in  his  “  Manual  of 
Photographic  Chemistry,”  namely  600  grains  of 
nitre  mixed  with  12  fluid  drachms  of  sulphuric 
acid,  this  is  to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
130°,  and  tufts  of  cotton  introduced,  stirring 
occasionally  with  a  glass  rod  for  about  five 
minutes  ;  afterwards  thoroughly  wash  and  dry. 
If  paper  should  be  used  instead  of  cotton,  the 
immersion  requires  to  be  prolonged  till  it  has 
remained  in  the  mixture  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
I  may  here  remark  that  paper  gives  a  tougher 
film  than  cotton,  and  is  consequently  preferable 
for  the  manufacture  of  negative  collodion,  I 
shall  next  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
solvent  of  the  pyroxiline,  namely  the  aether  and 
the  alcohol.  These  should  be  as  pure  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  bad  qualities  of  collodion,  however, 
I  believe  to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  alcohol 
than  the  aether,  unless  the  latter  be  evidently 
acid  or  changed  by  age  and  exposure  to  air. 
The  reticulated  appearance  of  the  film  produced 
by  so  many  collodions,  and  which  is  so  frequently 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  photographers,  almost 
invariably  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  alcohol; 
that  which  is  generally  employed  is  the  ordinary 
rectified  spirit  of  commerce,  about  56  O.P.,  and 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  water ;  this, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains, 
can  be  used  but  sparingly,  in  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  parts  to  six  of  jether ;  if  more  be 
employed,  we  almost  invariably  have  reticula¬ 
tion,  whereas  alcohol  of  a  high  specific  gravity 
can  be  used  to  almost  any  extent  without  pro¬ 
ducing  this  effect.  Besides,  the  necessity  of 
absolute  alcohol  being  used  will  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  collodion  is  dependent  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  proportions  in  which  these  are 
employed;  the  larger  the  qixantity  of  alcohol  the 
more  sensitive  the  film,  and  vice  versa.  Those, 
however,  who  employ  iodide  of  potassium  for 
iodizing  collodion,  here  meet  with  a  difficulty, 
for  absolute  alcohol  is  a  bad  solvent  for  this  salt, 
and  they  fail  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  it  dissolved 
in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  they  usually 
employ.  I  should  advise  them  therefore  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  spirit,  and  they  will,  I 
think,  in  every  respect,  improve  their  collodion. 
I  may  here  mention  that  the  mode  by  which  I 
procure  alcohol  of  a  high  specific  gravity  is  to 
mix  dry  pearl  ashes  with  ordinary  spirits  of 
wine,  shake  it  frequently  during  several  hours, 
and  then  distil,  .^ther  may  be  rectified  in  the 
same  manner,  but  a  good  sample  of  ordinary 
washed  aether  scarcely  requires  re-distillation. 
The  iodides  most  generally  used  for  iodizing 
collodion  are  those  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and 
cadmium ;  some  operators  prefer  one,  some 
another,  and  some  a  mixture ;  either  of  the 
latter  is  very  soluble,  but  that  of  ammonium  is 
found  to  be  very  liable  to  decomposition,  the 


collodion  soon  assuming  a  brown  tint  from  lil, 
ation  of  iodine.  Soim*  p-  rson  add  a  kih 
quantity  of  anuiKuiia  to  tin  ii  dizing  solution 
prevent  this  change  taking  placo;  it  is,ho\\e\ 
a  dangerous  experimei  t,  for  instiling  tv, 
sooner  to  luin  a  bath  than  tin-  faintvNt  traci 
ammonia  ;  after  two  or  threi  plate  s  coated  w 
such  collodion  have  been  dipped  in  tliv  b; 
fogginess  is  the  invariable  result. 

Sensitiveness  of  collodion  is  also  much 
fluenced  by  the  (luantity  of  iodidi-  that  it  c 
tains.  As  a  rule,  I  bclievi  that  most  of 
positive  collodions  in  use  are  ov>.t  iodized,  L 
is  invariably  found  that  a  moderat*  ly  triindut 
film  produces  more  definition  and  half-tone  ti 
one  that  is  creamy,  the  latter,  however 
generally  preferred  by  those  who  are  not  v 
experienced  photographers,  inasmuch  as  i 
less  sensitive,  and  therefore  more  manageal 
a  proficient  in  the  art  will,  I  think,  prefe  , 
semi-transparent  film  and  a  neutral  bath. 

RATH. 

No  less  important  than  the  collodhtn  is  • 
preparation  and  proservation  of  the  nitrate  1  . 
Its  qualities  are  : — that  it  should  be  tran.'jpa)  t 
and  colourless,  free  from  alkali  and  nitric  ;  . 
and  incapable  of  dissolving  iodide  of  sil  . 
Now  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ]  3 
water,  is  not  alTccted  by  light,  even  by  expoi  i 
to  the  brightest  sunshine.  If  organic  ma  ; 
however,  is  preserrt,  light  has  the  effect  of  - 
ducirrg  the  silver,  which  falls  to  the  button  1 
the  form  of  a  black  irrsoluble  powder;  3 
shows  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  bath  c 
is  in  use,  and  which  in  consequence  beco  s 
considerably  impregnated  with  organic  m;  r 
derived  from  rether,  &c.,  in  some  place  shelf  d 
from  the  light.  The  bath  for  positive  pici  8 
should  be  made  fronr  nitrate  of  silver  in  crys  ; 
these,  before  solution,  should  be  thorou  y 
dried  with  considerable  heat,  though  not  :  i- 
cient  to  fuse  them.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  y 
liable  to  be  contaminated  with  nitric  acid,  I  .g 
frequently  crystallised  from  arr  acid  soli  a, 
we,  therefore,  dry  them  to  expel  this  acid,  w  h, 
as  I  will  afterwards  show,  has  a  preju(  al 
effect.  Iodide  of  silver  is  to  some  extent  sofle 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate,  we  must  not  n- 
sequently  fail  to  saturate  the  bath  with  lis 
compound  previously  to  its  being  used  for  n- 
sitizing  the  plates,  otherwise,  if  they  rem;  in 
it  a  short  time  longer  than  is  absolutely  1 3S- 
sary  to  perfect  the  film,  it  begins  to  eat ;  ry, 
and  thus  to  jjroduce  an  irregular  action  ■  he 
developer. 

The  presence  of  any  acid  in  a  bath  invr  fly 
diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  as 
a  bath  neutral  to  test  paper  is  liable  to  It  au 
alkaline  reaction  on  the  plate  from  the  pi  nae 
of  oxide  of  silver,  and  consequently  has  ca¬ 
dency  to  produce  foggy  pictures,  it  is ; 
advisable  to  add  a  minute  quantity  of  'ba 
acid,  one  drop  of  glacial  acid  being  suffici(|k'' 
several  ounces  of  bath.  Nitric  acid  musf  ow- 
ever,  if  possible  be  avoided,  as  it  alway  c^y 
powerfully  retards  photographic  action, 
it  often  with  a  collodion  yielding  a  creaiip® 
produces  very  bright  pictures. 

NEGATIVE  BATH. 

I  have  just  stated  that  a  positive  bath 
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)  made  from  dried  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
)  not  from  fused.  A  negative  bath,  on  the 
;  trary,  should  be  made  from  fused  nitrate,  as  in 
,1  state  it  is  invariably  found  to  produce 
T  xter  intensity.  When  it  has  been  kept  in  a 
’  e  of  fusion  for  a  short  time,  part  of  the 
1  ate  is  decomposed,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
£  cpelled,  and  a  salt  of  a  lower  degree  of  oxi- 
I  on  remains,  namely — the  nitrite.  This  salt 
£  uch  more  readily  reduced  than  the  nitrate, 
)  ig  to  its  being  a  compound  of  a  weaker 
L.  ,  and  is,  therefore,  by  prolonged  develop- 
1  t  more  capable  of  yielding  greater  intensity. 
I  I  positive,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  we  want 
i(  iitiveness,  or  a  facility  of  receiving  im- 
)  )sions  with  rapidity.  In  a  negative,  on  the 
!i  .rary,  intensity  or  thickness  of  the  deposit  of 
li  3r  upon  the  plate,  so  as  to  produce  opacity 
1  .ransmitted  light,  and  whenever  nitric  acid 
s  resent  in  a  negative  bath  feeble  pictures  will 

tlie  certain  result.  Its  contaminating  in- 

I  ace  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  coun- 
;(  ,cted  by  the  addition  of  an  acetate  of  any 
r  1 ;  by  this  means  we  substitute  free  acetic 
K  for  nitric. 

any  persons  are  accustomed  to  add  alcohol 
n  nail  quantities  to  the  nitrate  bath,  with  the 

II  ntion  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
i]  e ;  this  it  certainly  does  effect,  but  at  the 
a  e  time,  I  think,  it  is  not  an  advisable  addition, 
a  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  pictures 
'I  luced  by  it  have  too  much  intensity  in  the 
i  i  lights ;  for  instance,  in  portraiture  the  face 
3  most  invariably  everdone  before  the  drapery, 
f  xi'k,  has  had  time  to  make  any  impression. 
)i  his  principle  it  is,  too,  that  the  best  photo- 
:i  )hers  condemn  the  addition  of  accelerators 
0  allodion. 


by  very  feeble  affinities ;  and,  consequently, 
slight  disturbing  causes  are  sufficient  to  effect  a 
molecular  change  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
elements.  This  change  seems  to  be  commenced 
by  a  very  feeble  light,  and  would  be  unknown  to 
us  but  for  the  application  of  some  chemical  agent 
to  render  it  visible.  This  agent  we  term  a  de¬ 
veloper,  and  those  most  generally  employed  are 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  gallic, 
or  pyrogallic  acid ;  these,  having  a  tendency  to 
absorb  oxygen  when  brought  in  contact  with 
silver  salts,  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  appearance  of  the  precipitate  of  metallic 
fi'ver  thus  obtained  varies  much  in  colour,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  reducing  agent  employed,  and 
also  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  If 
gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  be  employed,  it  is  a 
black  powder,  whilst  the  salts  of  iron,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  produce  a  spark¬ 
ling  precipitate,  like  frosted  silver.  In  this  case 
the  excess  of  nitric  acid  impedes  the  action,  and 
the  particles, being  formed  more  slowly,  are  large 
and  crystalline,  the  colour  of  a  metal  in  mass 
being  no  indication  of  what  it  will  be  in  fine 
powder.  There  are  two  distinct  oxides  of  iron 
that  form  salts — the  first  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  0  in  combination  with  one  of  iron,  the  second 
consisting  of  two  0  to  three  iron.  Now,  the  first 
of  these  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  tending  to  pass  into  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  oxidation,  and  on  this  depends  its  utility 
as  a  developing  agent;  for,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  oxide  of  silver  or  its  salts,  it  ap¬ 
propriates  to  itself  the  oxygen,  and  precipitates 
the  silver  in  a  metallic  state ;  and  this  is  the 
cause,  too,  of  a  solution  of  photo-sulphate  of  iron 
'  so  speedily  becoming  discoloured  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

he  next  division  of  i«y  subject,  and  that 
fii  is  least  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
ation,  is  the  bringing  out  to  view  a  latent 
^'e  by  means  of  a  developer.  Silver  has, 
paratively  speaking,  but  a  feeble  affinity  for 
^en — so  slightly  so,  indeed,  that  light  alone 
reduce  most  of  its  salts,  more  or  less,  com¬ 
ely  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  light,  however, 
passes  through  tlie  lens  of  the  camera  is  of 
small  intensity,  that  photography  could 
made  but  little  progress  uidess  we  pos¬ 
ed  the  means  of  perfecting  that  action  which 
feeble  light  of  tlie  camera  has  already  com- 
ced  upon  the  sensitized  plate.  Of  what  the 
lary  state  of  that  action  really  consists  I 
t  confess  my  total  ignorance.  ’Tis  true  that 
ries,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been  pro- 
Kf  ided  by  gentlemen  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
nj  l,  but  these  theories  appear  to  me  but  a 
:1k  for  the  concealment  of  ignorance.  We 
n;vv,  hovvever,  that  a  remarkable,  though  an 
n  sible,  alteration  must  have  been  effected  in 
constituents  of  the  film,  or  the  application 
developer  could  never  have  produced  the 
)( itifid  results  that  are  obtained.  It  seems 
nge,  too,  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  a  com¬ 
ad  that  of  itself  is  least  susceptible  of  the 
iciicc  of  light,  is  of  all  others  the  most  sen- 
'e  when  aided  by  the  application  of  a  de- 
pcr.  Development  is  essentially  a  process 
oliednction.  As  I  before  stated,  constituents 
oi  le  oxide  and  salts  of  silver  are  held  together 


Gallic  acid,  as  you  are  aware,  is  procured 
from  nut  galls.'  It  is  but  a  feeble  acid,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  but 
not  with  the  noble  metals  (so  called  from  their 
possessing  a  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  con¬ 
sequently  preserving  their  lustre  unimpared 
when  exposed  to  air,  moisture,  and  other  in¬ 
fluences)  ;  these  it  precipitates  in  the  metallic 
state. 

Pyrogallic  acid,  prepared  by  heat  from  gallic 
acid,  is  not  an  acid,  except  in  name,  forming  no 
salt  nor  affecting  litmus  paper.  It  possesses, 
however,  a  reducing  power  much  greater  than 
either  the  proto-salts  of  iron  or  gallic  acid.  So 
powerful  is  this,  that  it  requires  the  addition  of 
some  other  acid  to  retard  and  modify  its  effects; 
hence  we  usually  employ  acetic  acid  in  our  de¬ 
veloping.  We  find  thatthe  action  of  a  developer 
depends  upon  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  silver  to 
a  metallic  state.  What  we  have  to  deal  with, 
however,  in  the  collodion  film  is  iodide  of  silver, 

;  and  on  iodide  of  silver  these  reducing  agents 
'  have  no  effect ;  for  the  pure  iodide  may  be  ex- 
:|[)osed  to  sunshine  in  presence  of  pyrogallic  acid 
without  being  discoloured.  How,  then,  in  this 
case,  does  a  developer  act  where  there  is  no 
oxygen  to  be  absorbed?  Two  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  explain  the  matter.  By  the 
first  it  is  supposed  that  an  atom  of  water  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  process,  by  furnishing 
j  0.  to  the  developer  and  H.  to  the  iodine,  which 
i  latter  forms  free  hydriodic  acid,  whilst  the 


silver  is  precipitatetl,  Ag  I  +  IIO  +  Pyro  = 
Pyro  +  0  +  HI.  This,  liowever,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory;  for,  as  1  liave  just  st't(Hl, 
pure  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  pyrogallie  acid  is  not  hhiekeiuid. 
A  more  satisfactory  theory  is  that  whicii  sup¬ 
poses  the  metallic  deposit  to  be  entirely  d>-- 
rived  from  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  present 
ou  the  plate,  or  added  to  the  developer,  aiul 
that  this  salt  alone  is  reduced  and  deposited  only 
on  those  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  light  has 
effected  some  mysterious  molecular  change.  I 
fear  that  I  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  express¬ 
ing  myself  intelligibly  on  this  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is,  I  believm,  acknowledged  to  bo  the 
most  difficult  part  of  photography.  As  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light,  and  of 
those  agents  which  we  employ,  is  increased,  we 
may  hope,  I  trust,  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  every  department  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  In  the  choice  of  a  developer  for  posi¬ 
tive  pictures  much  depends  upon  the  taste  of 
the  operator ;  for  while  some  prefer  a  bright 
metallic  picture,  striking  contrasts  of  black  and 
white,  others,  and  I  think  more  artistically, 
prefer  that  of  a  more  subdued  tone.  The  bright 
pictures  are  always  produced  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  combination 
with  nitric  acid,  the  warmer  tones  b\’  adding  to 
this  nitrate  of  potash,  or  b}'  using  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  pyrogallie  acid  with  nitric  ! 
acid ;  and  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
taste  of  the  operator  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  a  formula  that  will  be  generally  acceptible. 
That  which  I  prefer,  and  have  used  with  some 
success,  is  a  modification  of  one  that  appeared 
some  months  ago  in  the  Liverpool  Photoprapldc 
Journal,  consisting  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
nitrate  of  potash,  acetic  and  nitric  acid.  1 
employ 

15  grains  of  protosulphate, 

3  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash, 

5  drops  of  acetic  acid,  (glacial), 

2  drops  of  nitric  acid, 

1  ounce  ot  water. 

I  now  approach  the  end  of  what,  I  fear,  has 
been  but  a  tedious  essay.  The  last  part  of  the 
process,  namely,  the  fixing  of  the  picture,  is 
effected  simply  by  the  removal  of  such  portions 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  as  have  been  unaffected 
by  light,  or  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  some 
chemical  capable  of  dissolving  it.  The  agents 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose  are  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  generally  given  to  the  latter  salt. 
The  effect,  however,  in  this  case  is  not  a  simple 
solution,  but  a  chemical  change ;  for  the  iodide 
is  decomposed,  converted  into  cyanide  of  silver, 
and  this  is  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potarsiam, 
forming  a  double  salt.  It  only  remains  for  me 
now  to  state  that  this  subject  will  be  open  for 
discussion  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  re^ 
marks  of  any  members  upon  it,  and  to  reply  to 
such  questions  as  I  may  have  the  ability  to 
answer. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Hepworth 
fi)r  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  chair. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  August- 


ANU,  I- 

“  AB  is  a  ghif-'s  b(HtIe  hiddiug  about  six  I 
eight  ounces  :  the  up'pi.r  imd  A  ha-,  a  lip.  and  i 
ni'ck  is  fitted  fur  an  ordinary  ‘•oi  l; ;  tbe  iiiii' 
end  B  lias  no  li  .,  and  the  neck  is  well  ground 
fit  into  the  neck  of  the  smalliT  bottlrs  (’1)  > 

to  be  air-tight;  the  under  luilth  Ita.s  a  Up.' 
is  a  narrow  glu8.s  tube  bent  at 
B,  so  that  when  placed  in  the 
bottle  AB,  it  does  not  fall 
through  it.  The  end  F  of  the 
tube  is  sloped  away  to  a  point. 

A  little  fine  clean  cotton  is 
wraped  loosely  round  the  tube 
at  the  bent  place,  and  a  small 
quantity  is  also  packed  round 
it  at  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
under  end  of  the  bottle  at  B. 

The  collodion  to  be  filtered  is 
poured  in  at  A,  taking  care  not 
to  allow  any  of  it  to  get  inio 
the  glass  tube,  and  the  bottle 
is  corked  up.  The  collodion 
filters  slowly  through  the  cot¬ 
ton,  and  drops  from  tlic  end  ol 
the  glass  tube  F,  which,  on 
account  of  being  tapered  away, 
is  always  open  to  allow  of  a 
communication  for  the  air  be¬ 
tween  E  and  F.  It  is  well  to 
pour  back  the  first  portion  fil¬ 
tered,  as  the  cotton  generally 
contains  a  little  dust. 

“  If  it  be  wished  to  filter  the  collodion  tkroi  i 
common  filtering  paper  instead  of  cotton,  • 
paper  shoidd  be  folded  into  eight  instead  of  • 
parts.  It  is  then  to  be  pushed  through  the  i  : 
A.  By  blowing  into  the  bottle,  the  filter  wil  j 
expanded,  and  one  of  the  folds  will  I'cceive  ) 
glass  tube  which  has  been  previously  put, 
its  place  ;  the  collodion  is  then  to  be  potl 
into  the  filter  and  the  bottle  corked  up. 

“The  filter  being  air-tight,  there  is  no  3 
from  evaporation;  the  collodion  does  not  hai  a 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper  ;  and  there  bei'  a 
free  communication  for  the  air  between  the  - 
faces  of  the  under  and  upper  fluids,  the  filtn^  n 
takes  place,  in  fact,  as  easily  as  it  dues  for  o  r 
liquids. 

“  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  how  any  0 
may  extemporize  a  filter  of  this  sort.  In  t, 
between  the  time  of  sending  away  the  dra  g 
to  the  glass-house  and  getting  back  the  a  i- 
ratus,  I  made  one  from  common  phials,  v\  h 
answered  tlie  purpose  as  well  in  every  re-  't 
as  the  more  expensive  one. 

“It  is  necessary  to  select  two  phials,  the  ;k 
of  the  upper  one  of  which  with  its  lip  also  ly 
pass  into  the  neck  of  the  under  one ;  the  ’  er 
phial,  however,  should  be  a  moulded  one-  at 
is,  having  no  punty  mark.  On  applying  the  ?0 
or  corner  of  the  bottom  of  such  phial  for  :  w 
minutes  to  a  grindstone,  the  bottom  will  fapu 
and  leave  a  hole  (on  account  of  the  metho  jy 
which  moulded  bottles  are  made),  not  cnly  rj 
round,  but  also  tapering  downwards,  so  tb|  k 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  air-tight  by  a  od 
cork.  In  order  to  make  the  junction  at  B  if  h 
impervious  to  the  evaporating  ether,  it  is  ny 

*  Read  before  tlie  Pliotographio  Society  of  Scotlandi 
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ssary  to  wrap  some  cotton,  moistened  by 
arabic,  round  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the 
,r  bottle,  and  bind  it  well  with  a  thread, 
lip  (which  is  allowed  to  remain)  acts  as  a 
of  flange,  and  allows  a  very  neat  work  to  be 
}  with  tire  cotton  and  thread.  The  glass 
is  easily  bent  to  the  required  form  by  hold- 
t  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  a  bit  of  a  tobacco 
previously  saturated  with  gum  arabic  and 
,,  will  even  answer  its  purpose  at  a  pinch.” 


.YCYRRHIZINE  IN  THE  NEGATIVE 
EXCITING  BATH. 

By  T.  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 

E  emi^loyment  of  glycyrrhizine  in  negative 
clion,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  inten- 
:)f  the  image,  has  the  disadvantage  ol  lessen- 
the  sensitiveness  and  keeping  qualities  of 
Iluid.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  proposed  in 
in  cases  to  add  the  material  to  the  nitrate 
by  which  a  similar  effect,  although  of  a 
lecided  character,  is  produced, 
file  following  experiment  was  made  in  order 
certain  how  far  an  organic  body,  dissolved 
lution  o'  nitrate  of  silver,  could  be  expected 
feet  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver  pre- 
ited  from  that  solution.  An  ordinary  colio- 
nitrate  bath,  newly  made  and  saturated 
iodide  of  silver,  was  divided  into  two  equal 
ons,  to  one  of  which  glycyrrhizine  was 
J  in  minute  quantity  ;  then,  after  a  careful 
tion,  both  portions  were  diluted  largely 
distilled  water,  until  the  iodide  of  silver 
separated  in  a  finely  divided  state.  In 
ty-four  hours  the  milky  deposit  subsided, 
vas  carefully  washed  to  remove  the  nitrate 
ver.  The  two  portions  of  iodide  were  then 
ffed,  exposed  to  the  light  and  compared, 
differed  evidently  in  appearance,  the  iodide 
the  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  being 
slightly  darkened,  but  that  precipitated 
the  solution  containing  glycyrrhizine 
ig  acquired  a  characteristic  red  tone. 

'his  experiment,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
lentioued  in  my  last  paper— that  an  iodized 
remains  neaifly  or  quite  clear  in  a  bath  of 
te  of  silver,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  glycyr- 
le  be  previously  added  to  the  collodion — 
3  to  show  that  an  affinity  exists  between 
)rganic  body  and  iodide  of  silver.  In  the 
experiments  made  with  glycyrrhizine  this 
not  understood,  and  consequently  the 
ipts  to  use  it  in  the  nitrate-bath  were  un- 
ssful ;  however  carefully  the  plates  had 
coated,  they  invariably  exhibited,  after 
n’opment,  transparent  lines  in  the  black 
Uj  of  the  negative,  crossing  each  other  at 
fliite  angles.  Un  shaking  up  the  bath  with 
un  divided  iodide  of  silver  and  filtering  it, 
it  ^  markings  disappeared,  and  since  the  plan 
ifurating  the  bath  with  iodide  aftei'  the  addi- 
f  the  glycyrrhizine  has  been  adopted,  they 
not  recurred. 

he  amount  of  glycyrrhizine  which  will  dis- 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the 
gth  used  in  photography,  is  not  greater 
lajLe  sVth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  liquid, 
Ki|)f  this  minute  quantity  the  greater  part 
q  ates  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  forming  a 
Jc  [lent  reddish  precipitate  as  before  stated. 


Little  or  no  separation  of  the  organic  matter, 
however,  appears  to  take  place  as  long  as  the 
bath  is  kept  in  the  dark. 

“  The  photographic  effect  of  the  resin-sugar 
in  the  bath  is  not  so  decided  as  that  produced 
by  adding  it  to  the  collodion,  but  the  former 
mode  has  the  advantage  in  not  interfering  with 
the  sensitiveness  or  the  development  of  the 
middle  tints.  A  change  of  colour  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difference  seen.  The  image  loses  the 
violet-blue  tone  which  it  usually  possesses  when 
formed  on  a  pure  collodion,  acquiring  in  its  place 
a  shade  of  red  or  brown,  which  is  more  intense 
and  far  better  for  printing.  Very  soft  and 
pleasing  proofs  are  obtained  in  this  way,  although 
the  negatives  appear  translucent  on  being  held 
against  the  light.  The  process  being  very  sen¬ 
sitive  is  well  fitted  for  photographing  animals, 
and  for  taking  views  nearly  instantaneously. 
Negatives  of  the  river  Thames,  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  quite  distinct  and  the  smoke  seen  curling 
from  the  funnels  of  the  steam-boats,  have  been 
obtained  with  a  stereoscopic  view-lens  of  J-inch 
diaphragm  by  an  exposure  of  one  second  for 
each  piicture. 

“  In  pursuing  the  sulyect,  we  describe  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  bath  with  the  glycyr- 
ihizine,  and  afterwards  add  some  remarks  on  the 
difficulties  which  may  probably  occur  in  carrying 
out  the  process. 

^‘‘Preparation  of  the  Nitrate  Bath. — Take  of 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver . 600  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  3  grains. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  glycyrrhi- 

zine'*’"  . 1  fluid  drachm. 

Alcohol  .  3  fluid  drachms. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  minims. 

Water  .  20  fluid  ounces. 

‘‘Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  three  ounces 
of  the  water,  the  iodide  of  cadmium  in  half  an 
ounce :  mix  and  stir  until  the  precipitate  re¬ 
dissolves,  Dilute  with  water  to  10  ounces  ;  add 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  formula,  make  up 
the  bulk  to  20  ounces,  and  filter. 

‘‘  In  introducing  glycyrrhizine  into  a  bath 
already  made,  proceed  as  follows: — drop  the  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  the  alcholic  solution  into  the 
bath,  then  dissolve  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  three  drachms  of  water,  and  one  or  two  grains 
of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  one  drachm  of  water  : 
mix,  stir  until  clear,  add  to  the  bath,  and  filter. 
In  this  way  the  solution  will  be  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver,  and  the  peculiar  markings  before 
referred  to  will  not  be  seen. 

“  Remarks. — The  glycyrrhizine  has  been  used 
in  three  different  proportions,  viz.,  one  minim, 
two  minims,  and  three  minims  to  the  ounce  of 
nitrate  solution.  The  first  appeared  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  portraits,  but  not  for  views,  the  two 
latter  giving  the  greatest  intensity. 

“  The  quantitity  of  acetic  acid  advised  in  the 
formula  is  greater  than  usual.  In  very  hot 
weather,  the  thermometer  standing  at  90°,  it 
was  found  difficult  to  preserve  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  negative  clear,  and  since  the  gly¬ 
cyrrhizine  appears  to  add  somewhat  to  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  the  retarding  effect  of  the  acid  in  the 
bath  is  less  seen. 

“  As  the  condition  of  the  collodion  and  also  of 

♦  This  solution  contains  five  grains  of  pure  glycjTrhizine 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  aicOi.ol. 
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the  developer  affects,  to  a  great  extent,  tlie 
action  of  the  hath,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
following  particulars.  The  collodion,  if  colour¬ 
less  and  iodized  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  must 
be  alkaline  to  test-paper.  The  him  should  be 
tolerably  crea}ny :  a  pale  blue  ffhn  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  give  any  perceptible  increase  of  intensity 
when  dipped  in  the  bath  containing  the  organic 
matter.  Collodion  iodized  with  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  ammonium,  will  succeed  with  a  nitrate 
bath  containiiig  glycyrrhizine ;  but  supposing 
both  preparations  to  be  newly  mixed,  the  cad¬ 
mium  salt  will  usually  give  the  greatest  inten¬ 
sity  in  the  high  lights. 

“The  state  of  the  developing  solution  is  a 
point  of  importance.  The  smaller  the  quantity 
of  the  acetic  acid  the  greater  the  intensity,  as  a 
rule.  Ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  ordinai'y 
glacial  acid  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  little 
alcohol,  if  necssary,  to  make  the  solution  flow. 
I  have  traced  failures  more  than  once  to  the 
state  of  the  developing  solution  :  the  pyrogallic 
acid  or  the  acetic  acid  being  in  fault,  and  the 
reducing  power  of  the  liquid  too  small  to  give  a 
dense  brown  negative. 

“  The  tendency  to  stains  and  markings  on  the 
film  is  probably  increased  by  the  presence  of 
glycyrrhizine  in  the  bath.  The  whole  process 

is,  in  fact,  so  sensitive,  that  it  requires  unusual 
care  in  working.  If  the  plates  are  not  moved 
up  and  down  whilst  in  the  bath,  tliere  will  be 
vertical  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dip ;  and 
unless  proper  care  be  exercised  in  draining,  and 
wiping  the  back  of  the  glass,  marks  like  curtains 
will  be  seen  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
film.  These  stains  can  be  produced  almost  at 
pleasure,  by  tilting  the  plate  before  applying 
the  developer.  A  wave  of  nitrate  then  flows 
back,  and  causes  marks  which  are  more  trans¬ 
parent  than  the  other  portions  of  the  image. 
Also  particles  of  dust  in  the  collodion,  or  from 
the  slide,  which  might  perhaps  escape  notice  in 
using  a  newly  mixed  and  slightly  acid  bath,  will 
be  likely  to  produce  a  spot  when  the  bath  con¬ 
tains  organic  matter,  a  central  nucleus  being 
seen,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  reduced  silver. 
The  same  thing  often  happens  when  the  bath 
contains  much  acetate  of  silver,  or  when,  by 
continued  use  of  old  collodion,  organic  pro¬ 
ducts  of  decomposition  have  accumulated  in 

it.  Insoluble  particles  floating  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  solution  are  also  a  source  of  spots  :  they 
should  be  removed  by  filtering  through  blotting- 
paper. 

“  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  glycyrrhizine  in 
the  exciting  bath  in  the  oxymel  preservative 
process,  and  also  the  waxed-paper  process.  In 
both  cases  the  development  was  rapid,  and  the 
skies  intense.  After  four  days’  keeping,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thermometer  standing  at  75°  to  85° 
Fahr.,  the  oxymel  plates  prepared  in  this  way 
solarized  very  strongly,  the  skies  being  steel- 
blue  by  reflected  light  and  pale  red  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light. 

“  With  certain  kinds  of  collodion,  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  intense,  the  presence  of  a  body  like 
glycyrrhizine  in  the  bath  is  a  disadvantage,  and 
especially  so  in  portraiture.  The  image  comes 
out  of  a  ruby-red  tint,  and  the  negative  will  not 
print  properly.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  shading  off  the 


light  as  much  as  pussibh;,  and  using  a  wc.ik  h 
veloper,  with  a  large  proportion  ol  acetic  a(p 
but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  i  nijjloy  two  bai’ 
one  prepared  with  and  the  otln  r  without  glvo! 
rhizine.  When  the  collodion  is  newly  luj  ^ 
and  feeble,  dip  the  [rlate  in  the  lormer;  bu  f 
by  keeping,  or  by  an  organic  addition,  it  s 
acquired  greater  intensity,  the  latter  will  j 
the  most  perfect  picture. 

“  In  concluding  these  papers  on  glyoyi  . 
ziue,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  absolute  uni  . 
mity'  in  the  colour  and  mode  of  dcrelopmen  (' 
the  collodion  image  cannot  be  obtaiiuMl  in  e 
present  state  of  our  knowh dge.  There  e 

atmospheric  conditions,  imperfectly  underst 
which  affect  the  n^sult.  In  the  late  su  ; 
weather  I  have  found  it  sometimes  ditli, 
even  with  the  aid  of  glycyrrhizine  in  the  I  i, 
to  obtain  a  dense  negative,  and  have  been  (  , 
polled  either  to  push  the  develoi)inent  ■  y 
much  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  to  add  j 
organic  substance  to  the  collodion  in  such  - 
portion  as,  on  a  favourable  day  in  the  c  y 
spring  months,  would  have  produced  exce  e 
intensity  and  loss  of  halftone.” — Juar.rhoU). 


PHYSICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Absorption  of  Light.— No  body  is  perf  y 
transparent;  some  light  is  evidently  lo^  n 
passing  even  through  space,  and  still  moi  n 
traversing  our  atmosphere. 

Amongst  the  most  curious  instances  oi  r- 
sorption  is  that  which  is  uniformly  discuv  k1 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  if  we  examine  it  u  a 
telescope.  We  then  find  that  the  coloured  /s 
are  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  dark  ban  ir 
lines,  giving  no  light  of  any  colour;  thes  re 
generally  called  Fraunhofer’s  dark  lines,  it 
was  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  that  •  e- 
rimcntalist,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  beautifi  n- 
struments,  that  most  of  them  were  di.scovd, 
and  measured,  and  enumerated.  It  is  te 
clear  that  those  lines  represent  rays  which  ve 
been  absorbed  in  their  passage  from  the  s  tn 
the  earth  ;  although  some  of  tliern  hav  no 
doubt,  undergone  absorption  within  the  its 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  We  haze  ry 
reason  to  believe,  with  Sir  John  Jlerscliel  lat 
the  principal  absorption  takes  place  i  he 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  has  been  \zn 
by  Dr.  Miller  that  the  number  of  lines  i-  tn- 
tinually  varying  with  the  alteration  of  os- 
heric  conditions. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Bouguer  that  tur 
atmosphere  in  its  purest  state  could  be  exi  kd 
rather  more  than  700  miles  from  the  ■  dis 
surface,  instead  of  nearly  40,  as  it  is  at  P'  'nt, 
the  sun’s  rays  could  not  penetrate  it,  ai  this 
globe  would  roll  on  in  darkness  and  ■  ice, 
without  a  vestige  of  vegetable  form  or  of  mal 
life.  The  same  calculation  supposes  tbl  sea 
water  loses  all  its  transparancy  at  the  dt;h  ol 
730  feet,  but  a  dim  twilight  must  prevai  nch 
deeper  in  the  ocean.  The  researches  of  .  'k®' 
sor  Edward  Forbes  have  proved  that  the 
depth  of  230  fathoms  in  the  iEgean  sea,  ti  icm 
shelled  animals  that  exist  are  colourle;|  nc 
plants  are  found  within  that  zone;  and  tlj  dis¬ 
tinguished  naturalist  fixes  the  zero  of 
life  at  probably  about  .300  fathoms. — 
of  Science,  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 
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AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 


HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


.VPEE  FOR  Photography. — We  have  fol- 
3d  the  linen  pieces  until  they  have  been 
iced  to  a  mass  of  pulp,  or  sUiff,  as  it  is  called 
;he  workmen.  We  have  seen  that  this  stuff 
'  be  of  long  or  short  fibre,  according  to  the 
3  during  which  the  beating  operation  is 
ied  on,  and  we  now  want  to  know  the 
aess  or  length  of  fibre  best  adapted  for  the 
lirements  of  photography.  It  must  be  at 
;  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  with  com- 
e  satisfaction  reply  to  this  question.  It 
ossible  that  the  answer  may  depend  upon 
ultimate  use  of  the  paper  we  are  experi- 
tally  manufacturing.  'Fox positive  printing  a 
h  paper  with  a  smooth  surface  is  all  we 
lire,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  conditions  of 
mass  are  concerned  ;  but  for  the  negative 
ch  is  to  be  copied  from,  by  light  transmitted 
)Ugh  its  texture,  perfect  uniformity,  inter- 
y  as  well  as  externally,  is  to  be  wished  for. 
ighness  is  here  also  desirable,  in  order  that 
paper  may  bear  without  injury  the  repeated 
tings,  soakings,  i  insings,  and  handling  to 
ch  it  is  submitted  by  the  photographer. 

,  unfortunately,  great  toughness  and  perfect 
brmity  of  texture  are  incompatible  qualities, 
we  must  to  some  extent  sacrifice  the  one  to 
other.  With  stuff  of  long  fibre  wo  get  the 
,diest  kind  of  paper,  the  interweaving  or 
'ig  action  (if  it  be  one)  can  obviously  be 
ied  to  a  greater  length,  besides  which  the 
?s  ara  less  disintegrated  than  in  the  short 
5  stuff.  But  the  tough  paper,  when  ex¬ 
iled  by  transmitted  light,  presents  a  mottled 
earance,  as  thougli  (which  is  the  fact)  the 
)  or  stuff  had  gathered  itself  up  into  lumps 
ng  the  moulding  process  presently  to  be 
'.ribed.  This  mottling  is  sometimes  evident 
igh  to  disfigure  completely  the  finished 
iires,  and  it  must  be  at  all  times  objec- 
able.  Apart  from  this  defect  the  long  fibre 
)(^3r  gives  a  good  result,  indeed  many  of  the 
.  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr. 
ineman,  in  the  early  days  of  paper  photo¬ 
shy,  were  made  upon  a  paper  which  was 
inguished  from  others  by  this  very  defect. 
Loes  not  follow  that  a  mottled  texture  is  a 
to  be  relied  upon,  for  equally  good  negatives 
e  been  made  on  a  thick  paper  devoid  of  this 
.’acteristic  appearance  and  made  of  short 
3  stuff.  This  latter  paper  was,  however, 
/  tender  when  whet,  and  liable  to  tear  even 
1  very  careful  handling.  From  these  con- 
rations  it  will  be  seen  that  difficulties  of 
n  lipulation  oppose  us  as  we  approach  per- 
efion  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  essential 
):  s  of  our  paper  photography.  Our  fibre  was 
c-  in  a  rather  long  condition,  and  gave 
i'  mately  a  very  tough  fabric,  indeed  so  tough 
.  it  was  described  by  the  workman  as  being 
e  bladder  ”  when  wetted.  It  seems  probable 
;  with  new  linen  fibre  a  shorter  condition  of 
stuff  than  usual  may  be  permitted.  Thus 
have,  as  far  as  W’e  can,  answered  the 
pjffion  of  long  or  short  fibre  propounded  in 
3rlast  number.  We  shall  next  examine  the 
I'lfiratiis  and  manipulation  necessary  to  form 
d  pulp  into  a  sheet  of  unsized  hand-made 
Piler,  M. 


THE  CALOTYPE  OR  TALBOTYPE. 

“  It  may  be  proper,”  observes  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  “  Pencil  of  Nature,”  “  to 
preface  these  specimens  of  a  new  art  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  it.  And  these  were 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

“  One  of  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  October, 
1833,  I  was  amusing  myself  on  the  lovely  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  Italy,  taking  sketches 
with  Wollaston’s  camera  lucida,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  attempting  to  take  them  ;  but  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  success.  For 
when  the  eye  was  removed  from  the  prism — in 
which  all  looked  beautiful — I  found  that  the 
faithless  pencil  had  only  left  traces  on  the  paper 
melancholy  to  behold, 

“  After  various  fruitless  attempts  I  laid  aside 
the  instrument,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  use  required  a  previous  knowledge  of  draw¬ 
ing,  which  unfortunately  I  did  not  possess. 

“  I  then  thought  of  trying  again  a  method 
which  I  had  tried  many  years  before.  This 
method  was  to  take  a  camera  obscura  and  to 
throw  the  image  of  the  objects  on  a  piece  of 
transparent  tracing  paper  laid  on  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  On  this  paper 
the  objects  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can  be  traced 
on  it  with  a  pencil  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  not  without  much  time  and  trouble, 

“  I  had  tried  this  sitople  method  during  former 
visits  to  Italy,  in  1823  and  1824,  but  found  it  in 
practice  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  and  pencil  upon  the 
paper  tends  to  shake  and  displace  the  instru¬ 
ment  (insecurely  fixed,  in  all  probability,  while 
taking  a  hasty  sketch  by  a  roadside  or  out  of  an 
inn  window)  ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  once 
deranged,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  it  back  again 
so  as  to  point  truly  in  its  former  direction. 

“Besides  which,  there  is  another  objection, 
namely,  that  it  baffles  the  skill  and  patience  of 
the  amateur  to  trace  all  the  minute  details 
visible  on  the  paper ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  carries 
away  with  him  little  beyond  a  mere  souvenir  of 
the  scene — which,  however,  certainly  has  its 
value  when  looked  back  to  in  long  after  years. 

“Such,  then,  was  the  method  which  I  proposed 
to  try  again,  and  to  endeavour  as  before  to 
trace  with  my  pencil  the  outlines  of  the  scenery 
depicted  on  the  paper;  and  this  led  me  to  reflect 
on  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  pictures  of 
nature’s  painting  which  the  glass  lens  of  the 
camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its  focus — 
fairy  pictures,  creations  of  a  moment,  and  des¬ 
tined  as  rapidly  to  fade  away. 

“  It  was  during  these  thoughts  that  the  idea 

occurred  to  me . How  charming 

it  would  be  if  it  were  possible  to  cause  these 
natural  images  to  imprint  themselves  durably, 
and  remain  fixed  upon  the  paper ! 

“And  why  should  it  not  be  possible?  I  asked 
myself. 

“  The  picture,  divested  of  the  ideas  which 
accompany  it,  and  considered  only  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  nature,  is  but  a  succession  or  variety  of 
stronger  lights  thrown  upon  one  part  of  the 
paper,  and  of  deeper  shadows  on  another.  Now 
light  where  it  exists,  can  exert  an  action,  and 
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ill  certain  circumstances  does  exert  one  suf- 
licicnt  to  cause  cljanjr,’es  in  material  boJies. 
Suppose,  tlien,  such  an  action  could  be  exerted 
on  tlie  paper ;  and  suppose  the  pajier  could  be 
visibly  changed  by  it.  In  that  case,  surely 
some  effect  must  result  having  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  cause  which  ju’oduced  it;  so  that 
the  variegated  scene  of  light  and  shade  might 
leave  its  image  or  impression  behind,  stronger 
or  weaker  on  different  parts  of  the  paper  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  or  weakness  ol  the  light 
which  had  acted  there. 

“Such  was  the  idea  that  came  into  my  mind. 
Whether  it  had  ever  occurred  to  me  before  amid 
floating  philosophic  visions,  I  know  not,  though 
I  rather  think  it  must  have  done  so,  because  on 
this  occasion  it  struck  me  so  forcibly.  I  was 
then  a  wanderer  in  classic  Italy,  and  of  coui'se  i 
unable  to  commence  an  inquiry  of  so  much  dif¬ 
ficulty ;  but  least  the  thmight  should  again 
escape  me  between  that  time  and  my  return  to 
England,  I  made  a  cai-eful  note  of  it  in  writing, 
and  also  of  such  exjiciiments  as  I  thought  would  1 
be  most  likely  to  realise  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

“And  since,  according  to  chemical  writers, 
the  niti’ate  of  silver  is  a  substance  peculiaidy 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  liglit,  1  resolved  to 
make  a  trial  of  it,  in  the  lirst  instance,  whenever  j 
occasion  permitted  on  my  return  to  England.  | 

“But  although  I  knew  the  fact  from  chemical  j 
books,  that  nitrate  of  silver  was  changed  (;r  i 
decomposed  by  light,  still  I  had  never  seen  the  \ 
expei’iment  tried,  and  therefore  I  had  no  idea 
whether  the  action  was  a  rapid  or  a  slow  one;  a 
point,  however,  ol  the  utmost  importance,  since 
if  it  were  a  slow  one,  my  theory  might  prove 
but  a  philosophic  dream. 

“Such  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  remember, 
the  reflections  which  led  rrre  to  the  invention  of 
this  theory,  arrd  which  first  impelled  me  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  path  so  deeply  hidden  among  nature’s 
secrets.  And  the  numerous  researches  which 
were  afterwards  made — whatever  success  may 
be  thought  to  have  attended  them — cannot,  I 
think,  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  value  of 
the  first  and  original  idea. 

“In  January,  1834, 1  returned  to  England  from 
my  continental  tour,  and  soon  afterwards  I 
determined  to  put  my  theories  and  speculations 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  see  whether  they 
had  any  real  foundation. 

“Accordingly,!  began  by  procuring  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  brush  spread  some 
of  it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  afterwards 
dried.  When  this  paper  was  exposed  to  the 
sunshine,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
effect  was  very  slowly  produced  in  comparison 
with  what  I  had  anticipated. 

“  I  then  tried  the  chloride  of  silver,  freshly 
precipitated,  and  spread  upon  paper  while  moist. 
This  was  found  no  better  than  the  other,  turning 
slowly  to  a  darkish  violet  colour  when  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

“  Instead  of  taking  the  chloride  already  formed 
and  spreading  it  upon  paper,  I  then  proceeded 
in  the  following  way.  The  paper  was  first 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  and  when 
this  was  dry,  it  was  washed  again  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Of  course,  chloride  of  silver  was  thus 
formed  in  the  paper,  but  the  result  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  was  almost  the  same  as  before,  the  chlo- ' 


ride  ikA  being  apiMirently  remb  r.  <1  njure  ti,  i, 
live  Iiy  bi‘iijg  Ibrm.  d  in  thi;  wnv. 

“  Similar  experiment  -  were  rt  peiu,  (]  y.,,  j, 

times,  in  Impes  of  a  bett.-r  i,  uiq  lrei|ijr]i 
changing  the  i,n.|M)rti..ns  enq.l.Aed,  j.^.l  sui 
times  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  belure  tlie 
tlic.,  vtc. 

“  In  the  course  of  tliese  experimentR,  wl, 
were  oltcn  rapidly  performed,  it  s"ii,eiiiiieH  1,; 
pened  that  the  bniNli  did  in-t  pass  over  ■ 
whole  of  the  paper,  and  (d  ennrse  this  j.rodn, 
irregiilai  ity  in  the  n-snlt  ••.  ( »n  '-eiijc  -leeasii, 

I'ettaiii  ])orlions  of  tin-  j.apcr  w<T‘-  ihservei! 
idaclten  in  the  sunshiiie  much  im.-i"  r.ijhllvtl 
the  rest.  Th -sc-  more  s- us’tive  [..ortioiiR  \\ 
goner.'illy  siniafed  iiear  tin-  edg’-'  or  emilineh 
the  part  that  hail  been  washed  ever  with  i 
hru.sh. 

“Alter  much  consideration  as  to  the  causi 
this  appearance,  1  conjeetured  that  tliese  b 
deiitig  poitions  im’ght  leive  abserbi  il  a  les: 
quantity  of  salt,  and  that,  lot  some  reason 
other,  this  had  made  thain  more  sersitivetoi 
light.  This  idea  was  easily  put  to  the  test 
experiment.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  moistei 
with  a  much  weaker  soiution  of  sail  than  iisi 
and  '.vhen  diy.  it  was  washed  with  nitrate 
siiver.  This  paper,  when  exposed  In  the 
shine,  immediately  manil’ested  a  far  gri;i 
degree  of  sen.sitivencss  than  I  had  witn-.^: 
before,  the  whole  of  its  surface  turning  bh 
uniformly  and  rapidl}’;  e.stablishing  at  once, 
yond  all  question,  the  important  fact,  t 
a  lesser  quantity  of  salt  produced  a  gre;i 
effect:  and  as  this  circumstance  was  unexpect 
it  afforded  a  simple  explanation  of  the  ca 
why  previous  inquiries  had  missed  this  import 
result  in  their  experiments  on  chloride  of  sib 
namely,  because  they  had  always  operated w 
wrong  jiroportions  of  salt  and  silver,  us 
]ilcnty  of  salt  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  cl 
ride,  whereas  what  was  required  (it  was  i 
manifest)  was  to  have  a  deficiency  of  salt 
order  to  produce  an  imperfect  chloride,  or  h 
hajis  it  should  be  called)  a  sub-chloride  of  sih, 

“  So  far  was  a  free  use  or  abundance  of  - 
from  ])ro!noting  tbe  action  of  light  on  the  pap 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  greatly  weakened  1 
almost  destroyed  it ;  so  much  so,  that  a  hat  f 
salt  water  was  used  subsequently  as  u  fi.N ; 
process  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  li  t 
upon  sensitive  paper.” 

{To  he  continued.) 


The  Chemistry  of  Light  in  1817.—  . 
Thos.  Thomson,  in  the  first  of  the  four  volu  s 
of  his  “System  of  Chemistry,”  distinguishes  5 
14th  sectional  paragraph  of  the  first  chapti  s 
the  following  marginal  title :  “  Light  prof  s 
changes  on  bodies ;”  and  goes  on  to  say  tha  e 
absorption  of  light  by  bodies  produces  y 
sensible  changes  in  them.  Plants,  for  iiist; 
may  be  made  to  vegetate  tolerably  well  inje 
dark ;  but  in  that  case  their  colour  is  alvi  s 
white,  they  have  scarcely  any  taste,  and  i- 
tain  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  comhus  le 
matter.  In  a  very  short  time,  however, 
their  exposure  to  light,  their  colour  bec<  b** 
green,  their  taste  is  rendered  much  more  inhjei 
and  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter  is  3- 
siderably  increased.  These  changes  are  '■! 
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il  ous,  and  they  depend  incontestibly  upon  the 
icy  of  light.  Anotlier  very  remarkable  in- 
t  ce  of  the  agenc}''  of  light  is  the  reduction  of 
1  metallic  oxides.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury 
Li  of  lead  become  much  lighter  when  exposed 
c  le  sun ;  and  the  white  salts  of  silver,  in  tlie 
a  3  situation,  soon  become  black,  and  the  oxide 
i  duced.  The  oxide  of  gold  may  be  reduced 
:i  le  same  manner.  Light,  then,  has  the  pro- 
y  of  separating  oxygen  from  several  of  the 
>  es.  Scheele,  who  first  attended  accurately 
0  lese  facts,  observed  also,  that  the  violet  ray 
e  ced  the  oxide  of  silver  sooner  than  any  of 
1)  other  rays;  and  Senebier  has  ascertained 
h  the  same  ray  has  the  greatest  effect  in  pro- 
1  ng  the  green  colour  of  plants.  Berthollet 
b  rved,  that  during  the  reduction  of  the  oxides, 
lantity  of  oxygen  gas  makes  its  escape.* 
t  as  supposed  till  lately  tliat  those  reductions 
f  etallic  oxides  were  produced  by  the  colorific 
r  of  light,  but  Messrs,  Wollaston,  Ritter,  and 
iC  inarm  have  ascertained  that  chloride  of 
il  r  is  blackened  most  ranidl}^  when  it  is  placed 
c  nd  the  violet  ray  and  entirely  out  of  the 
r  natic  spectrunr.  These  observations  have 
e  confirmed  by  M.  Berard.  He  found  that  the 
a  lical  intensity  was  greatest  at  the  violet  end 
f  le  spectrum,  and  that  it  extended  a  little 
b;  nd  that  extremity.  When  he  left  sub- 
;s  res  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action 
r  ch  ray,  he  observed  sensible  effects,  though 
i  an  intensity  continually  decreasing  in  the 
ic  ;o  and  blue  rays.  Hence  it  is  very  probable 
If  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  more  sensible 
!f  ivesj'  he  would  have  observed  analogous 
fits,  but  still  more  feeble,  in  the  other  rays, 
e  ioncentrated,  by  means  of  a  lens,  all  that 
v  of  the  spectrum  which  extends  from  the 
ret  to  the  extreme  violet;  and  likewise,  by 
leis  of  another  lens,  all  that  portion  which 
ids  from  the  green  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ic  The  last  pencil  formed  a  white  point  so 
ri  ant  that  the  eye  was  scarcely  able  to  en- 
u  it ;  yet  the  chloride  of  silver  remained  ex- 
0;  1  to  it  two  hours  without  undergoing  any 
u  ble  al  eration.  But,  when  exposed  to  the 
n  pencil,  which  was  much  less  bright  and  less 
0  it  was  blackened  in  less  than  six  minutes. § 


ITS  AND  Sciences  Allied  to  Photo- 
'HY. — Optical  Phenomena. — “  It  remains 
s,”  says  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Meteorological 
ys,  “  to  explain  the  general  optical  appear- 
3  of  the  sky.  "When  the  rays  of  the  sun 
e  upon  a  cloud,  they  are  copiously  reflected, 
partly  absorbed  by  the  minute  suspended 
ales.  In  working  their  progress  through 
nass  of  vapour  they  suffer  a  great  dirninu- 
io'  from  the  multiplied  acts  of  absorption. 
’I*  quantity  of  light  thus  finally  detained 
e^nds  on  the  density  of  the  cloud,  and  its 
Iri  mess  ;  but  the  portion  which  penetrates 
,igh  the  nebulous  medium  is  always  much 

ur.  de  Pliy.s.,  xxix.  81.  Wlicn  muriate  of  silver  is  exposed 
solar  light  it  blackens  almost  instantaneously.  In  that 
Jsf  is  not  oxygen  gas  which  is  emitted,  but  muriatic  acid,  as 
3en  observed  also  by  Berthollet.  See  Jour,  de  Phys., 

i-j 

+  e  employed  chloiide  of  silver,  which  becomes  black  ; 
,  which  passes  from  yellow  to  green,  as  Dr.  Wollaston 
Dserved;  and  amixtuie  of  chlorine  and  hydiogen,  which 
et  ite  when  exposed  to  light,  as  Dalton, and  Gay-Lussac,  and 
h  .rd  ascertained 
§  mals  of  Photography,  ii.,  16.5. 


i  less  than  what  traverses  an  equal  body  of  air. 

I  In  extreme  cases,  perhaps,  the  solar  beams  will 
suffer  greater  defalcation  b;v'  repeated  repercus¬ 
sions  within  a  congregated  cloud  than  from 
passing  through  lifty  times  the  same  extent  of 
a  clear  aerial  expasise.  Hence  such  clouds 
always  appear  dark  and  black  by  their  scanty 
transmitted  light.  Whiteness  being  produced 
by  the  copious  emission  of  intermingled  rays, 
can  belong  only  to  very  thin  clouds.  The  depth 
of  shade  indicates  the  mass  of  floating  vapour.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Piiotofjrayjliic  Journal. 

Sir, — Perhaps  yon  could  inform  me  through  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal  of  a  suitable  stand,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  copying  photographic 
portraits,  prints,  engravings,  &c.,  or  applicable  for  all 
sizes,  from  the  small  I  to  large  engravings,  and  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  placed  on  and  taken  off,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  at  any  angle  at  pleasure  ;  also  please  give  me 
fall  and  clear  directions  for  making  some  sort  of 
covering,  or  small  tent,  for  keeping  out  ditfused  light 
from  the  camera  wdiilst  working  the  collodion  pr.ocess 
in  an  opn;i  garden.  You  could  also,  perhaps,  inform 
me  how  tire  Americans  mount  their  mat,  glass,  and 
picture,  as  they  do  not  use  any  preserver,  and  their 
pictures  abvavs  appear  very  free  from  dust,  &c. 

July  21,  1857.  PPIILO  PHOTO. 

[1.  M.  Giaudet  uses  a  large  hoard,  well  framed 
together,  and  hinged  to  a  stout  block  of  wood  attached 
to  a  vertical  sliding  pillar  which  can  he  fixed  at 
various  heights  by  a  screw  passing  through  its 
exterior  sheathing.  The  board  can  thus  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  j)laced  vertical  or  horizontal,  to  fasten 
on  the  print  by  drawing  pins.  If  the  stand  has  only 
three  legs  the  back  one  can  be  raised  by  a  wedge, 
which  will  throw  the  hoard,  now  supposed  to  he 
veiiical,  into  a  position  inclining  forwards.  In  this 
latter  case  the  whole  arrangement  mm-t,  of  course, 
be  held  up  by  a  strong  cord,  or  better,  by  any  non¬ 
elastic  support,  unless  the  gravity  of  the  whole  is 
sufficient  to  allow  the  inclination  of  the  board  and 
print.  To  incline  the  hoard  backwards  at  a  given 
angle,  an  iron  quadrant  ai’rangement  and  screw  is 
employed.  It  is  quite  a  piece  of  workmanship.  2. 
Make  a  hollow  truncated  pyramid  of  mill-board,  and 
line  it  with  black  velvet ;  then  place  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  against  the  front  of  the  camera  and  arrange 
so  that  the  lens  shall  he  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
background  you  Avish  to  include.  This  as  a  rule  will 
answer  your  purpose,  hut  there  are  cases  where 
nothing  short  of  a  tent,  or  an  immense  perforated 
screen  will  suffice.  3.  We  cannot  at  present  answer 
your  last  question. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  .1.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E,  S.  D.  has  our  best  thanks.  He  is  too  late  for 
this  number. 

A  Beginner. — We  prefer  a  north  or  a  north-east 
light.  It  is  true  you  can  modify  the  sunlight  by 
curtains,  hut  praclice  tells  us  that  the  effect  i>  not  so 
good ;  a  fiatter  picture  is  obtained,  or  the  exposure 
is  required  to  he  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pend  much  money  upon  a  glass  house.  In  France, 
at  Eonen,  Ave  Avere  attracted  to  a  street-frame  of  pic¬ 
tures  by  their  unusual  merit,  and  on  enquiry  AA'e 
found  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  glass  room  in 
which  they  were  taken  consisted  of  rough  boards. 
The  light  was  kept  high,  and  was  to  the  north-east. 
We  shall  describe  this  room. 

Philo  Photo. — Since  replying  to  jmnr  note  we 
have  had  a  \isit  from  an  American  gentleman,  and 
we  shall  shortly  he  able  to  examine  the  mounting  of 
I  some  fine  positives  on  glass  he  brings  Avith  him. 
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Steel  Pen  has  seen  an  American  locket  con 
structed  so  as  to  appear  similar  to  a  limiting  watch 
when  closed,  but  upon  touching  a  spring  the  Trout 
and  hack  of  the  case  falls  open  and  exhibits  four 
portraits,  one  on  each  half  of  the  case,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  tlie  centre  piece,  or  that  portion  wdiich 
in  a  hunting  watch  contains  the  works.  Cotibl  any 
of  our  readers  inform  him  whether  such  articles  can 
be  procured  in  England,  and  if  so,  where  ? 
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Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 

PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  journal. 

CLAUSEL’S  ENCAUSTIC  PASTE. 

HTS  Preparation,  employed  with  much 
success  by  Rejlander  and  other  eminent  Photo¬ 
graphers,  for  preserving  the  print,  and  imparting  to 
it  great  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  detail ;  is  also 
invaluable  for  the  renovation  of  old  or  faded  photo¬ 
graphs.  Price  on  application  to  the  Sole  Manufac¬ 
turers,  BAILEY  &  WILLS,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
W ol  verb  am  p  ton. 

Tunney’s  Impenious  Varnish.  All  Reagents  and 
Preparations  used  in  Photography,  of  known  purity. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

iMpoutebs  of  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 

UPPLY  every  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
Photography.  Their  Stock  wall  be  found  to  offer 
very  extensive  choice  in  selected  Lenses,  Cameras, 
and  all  accessoiy  Apparatus,  of  which  improved  forms 
are  constantly  added. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras,  with  one  or  two  Lenses, 
Stereoscopes  and  Slides  for  ditto  in  great  variety,  on 
Glass  and  Paper. 

Wholesale. — H.  &  R.  have  published  a  New 
Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  forward 
post  free  to  Artists  sending  their  business  cards. 

Orders  Executed  Promptly. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graphic  Journal. 

Photographic  Printing  Establishment. 

BENNET  LOWE,  Photographic  Printer 
and  General  Photographer,  York  Chambers, 
King-street,  Manchester. 

B.  L.  having  made  Photographic  Printing  his  chief 
study  for  the  last  Four  lAars,  is  now  enabled  to 
undertake  the  above  branch  to  any  extent,  and  on  the 
mest  reasonable  terms,  for  which  extensive  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made. 

Every  jiroof  to  be  satisfactory,  and  great  precaution 
taken  to  ensure  permanency. 

Gentlemen’s  Residences,  Landscapes,  Sculpture, 
Machinery, &c.photographed  with  the  utmostdespatch. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  upon  application,  and 
Estimates  given  for  large  or  small  quantities,  for 
sizes  up  to  23  X  18. 


PHO'rOliKAl'lllO  f'.\TAI.'i(,ri.;.  j,;  ,  I 
WOOD’S  New  Cataloguf  uf  I’lidWigraplur  Apj  I 
ratiis,  Chemicals,  Ciis(>s.  \:g.,  JiiM  publi-hed;  pi-,.,.  I 
Poston  receipt  of  I'our  I’ostagi  sio  nj,^  I 

E.  G.  Wood  s  Vitreon^  \  aniiKh  f..r  itrotoefi  I  I 
Collodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  <1  ouuc,  |  I 
with  directions.  Is.  i  I 

Professional  Photograjiher-  wishing  for  a  Tm  ^  1 
Catalogue  will  please  to  smid  their  bipiti--.  .  cur.l,  ^  I 
]'].  G.  WOOD,  Ojiticiun  and  M  inul'iicturcrof  Pli,,;  |  i 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Olif-aii side.  I.on.lou,  lut.  ' 
123,  Newgate-street.  : 

Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  Iw  post  / 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

OW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSropi 

PICTURES,  including  a  iletaili-d  accriunt 
the  necessary  Ajiparatus,  ami  a  minute  ib-scrinti  ' 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBI '  d KN  PJlOCEs 
By  William  Ackl.\nd. 

London  :  Simiugn,  ISIarshai.l  and  Co.,  Siatinno 
Hall  Court;  ami  Horne  and  Thorntiiwmte,  Oji 
cians  and  Photographic  Instrument  Idiik  us,  p..'  j 
122,  and  123,  Newgate-street,  Ijomlon,  IkC. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchesti'r  Fho, 
graphic  Journal. 

AMERICAN  AldBROTYPE  VARNlsH.~~ 
'^PHE  above  article  surpasses  all  others. 

A  improves  the  picture,  adding  great  brillianr 
will  not  destroy  the  picture  ns  others  have  been  knc. 
to  do,  Imt  fixes  it  fast.  To  he  had,  wholesale  orreti 
of  J.  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain ),  ' 
Manchester-street,  Idverpool.  Sold  in  ISIanchest 
by  ]Mr.  Mottershead  and  IMr.  IAne  ;  in  Leeds 
Air.  Harrison  and  Air.  Franks;  in  Bradford 
Alessrs.  AIaud  and  Wilson;  in  Halifax  liy  Air.  \V 
KiNSON ;  in  AVnkefield  by  Air.  Hall;  in  Nottiiigla 
by  Air.  Shepperly,  Air.  Bass,  Air.  AVoodwarb,  a 
Air.  Tayt.or;  in  Leicester  by  Air.  Parsons;  in  H 
by  Air.  AVokes  and  Air.  Smith;  in  Birmingliara 
Air.  AIander  and  Air.  Lancaster;  in  Edinburgh 
Airs.  Lennie;  in  Dundee  by  Air.  A’alentine; 
Dublin  by  Alessrs.  Bewley  &  Evans;  in  Belfast 
Air.  CuMiNE. 

P HOTOGR.A P H IC  A PP A R .\1’ US. 

IVOR  CHINA,  AFRICA,  INDIA,  AN  i 

-P  AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  i 
any  climate.  ) 

CAAIERAS  of  the  Best  AA’'orkmanship.  i 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEAIICALS,  and  the  Finest Desci 
tion  of  PHOTOGR.\PHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADAYELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAAIERA 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Alake,  with  Dou 
Screw- Adj  ustmen  t. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  ev 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  : 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  art: 
separately.  ; 

Photograpliers  and  Amateurs  will  find  tliati  I 
can  be  best  supplied  with  ever>'  requisite  at  Gl.  ' 

AVELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  CaiJ 
Warehouse,  87,  Gi'acechnrch-street,  London. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  dept! 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field, 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price, 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  P; 

The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  tl 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quait3r  size  made  expressly !’ 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock.  | 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Air.  Elisha  AIander,  ■> 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 
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Just  Published. 

jAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
1  ARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  bad  on 
icatioD,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  _ 

REOS^PIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEVON¬ 
SHIRE  SCENERY,  &c. 

Now  Ready, 

;:'EREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  Exeter 
!  Cathedral,  Torquay  and  Neighbourhood,  Pow- 
?  am  Park  and  Castle,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the 
?  tiful  fishing  Village  of  Babbicotnb,  the  Marble 
r;s.  Petit  Torre;  Meadfoot,  Torre  Abbey,  Village 
■  arton.  Views  of  the  River  Erme,  including  the 
1  Ivy  Bridge  and  Lower  Bridge,  Devonport  and 
( lam  Dockyards,  Mount  Wise,  Devonport,  Mount 
t  icumbe,  the  Turkish  Man  of  War  “  Peiki  Zaffer,” 

.  S.  St.  Jean  D'Acre.  Also,  a  series  of  magnifi- 
1  Landscapes,  taken  in  the  Vale  of  Upton. 

I  Fowlee,  Brunswick  Square,  Torquay,  Devon. 

:•  1 18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each.  Devonshire  Agent 
r  [r.  Booth’s  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Yorkshire  and 
,( jakes  of  Westmoreland. _ 

I CRPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER  STREET. 
r  ATKINSON  wishes  to  make  it  known 
that  he  keeps  the  largest  stock  of  Lenses  in  the 
1]  lorn — not  less  than  2000  to  select  from  at  any 
T  of  the  various  sizes  and  makers.  Cameras  of 
r  nerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  rigid; 
e  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Export 
I’c ’s  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  with 
I  [mediate  supply  from  an  inexhaustible  stock, 
r  lever-faUing  CoUodion,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
ully  established.  Dealers  supplied  to  advantage. 

PATENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS 
FOR  PRODUCING  PICTURES  UPON 
PORCELAIN,  &c. 

hi.  WILLIAM  M‘CRAW,  the  Patentee, 

U  will  grant  Licenses  upon  reasonable  terms  for 
e  )ractice  of  this  new  and  beautiful  style  of 
iiography,  which  combines  the  beauty  of  the 
a;  eri’eotype  with  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  paper. 
D.  BUKGH,  21,  Laubieston-street,  IStliJuhj,  1857. 

dlesale  photographic  depot 

FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

1  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonport, 

’  •  (opposite  the  Post-Office),  supplies  Cameras, 
SI  3s,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 
ra  es.  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  ^at 
b(  sale  prices.  Price  List  post  free, 
i^mt  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockin’s,  and  Ramsden’s 
)1  lions. 

A’.nt  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
■a  ic  Journal. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 


JjrRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 
’  [perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE .  This 
’eil desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
tcissfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
H'AITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate -street,  London, 
h(ire  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol- 


prices : — 

ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

,,  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  ,, 

„  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

>,  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

„  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

h  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 


e  ren. 

^■mts  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
"rn  ic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittyille,  supplies 
0  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £5  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

MAILLARD’S  lenses  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  quality,  while  price  is  less  than 
usually  charged  for  the  commonest  article. 


^-Portrait  Lens,  rack  and  pinion .  ^£0  15  0 

^Portrait  ditto  ditto  .  1  15  0 

Full  Portrait  ditto  ditto  4  10  0 


A  written  warranty  accompanies  every  Lens,  and 
any  not  giving  satisfaction  immediately  exchanged. 

Agent,  W.  FARRER,  KING  STREET,  ULVER- 
STON,  from  whom  any  further  information  may  be 
had. 

HOLOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  WARE- 

HOUSE,  62,  High  Holboen  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4^  X  81,  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  .£3.  Larger  sizes  T5  5s.,  £9  9s., 
^11  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 

W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expresffiy  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  sevei’al  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injmious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  IGs.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  Od. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Just  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand.  Price  Od.,  post  free,  7d. 

HOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT  FOR  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 
AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

s.  d. 

Leather  Cases,  with  mat  and  glass  2  6  per  doz. 


Gilt-edged  Trays,  ditto  ditto  1  G 

Passepartouts  .  1  6 

Mats,  chased  or  plain  .  4  Opergross. 

Preservers,  best  quality  .  4  0 

Pure  Nitrate  of  Silver .  3  9  per  oz. 

Superior  Iodized  Collodion  .  8  0  per  lb. 


MAILLARD’S  LENSES.  See  separate  Advertise¬ 
ment.  Ordinary  French  ditto. 

STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  with  two  warranted 
|.Portrait  Lenses,  from  £2  5s.  Black  and  Gold 
Stone  Paste  Frames.  Agent  for  the  Dry  Collodion 
Company ;  for  sizes  and  prices  of  prepared  plates, 
see  the  Company’s  Advertisement. 

COMPLETE  APPARATUS  with  LFortrait  Lens, 
from  T1  15s.  Ditto  for  youths  or  others  wishing  a 
set  at  the  least  possible  cost,  ^1. 

Several  second-hand  Lenses  and  Cameras  very 
cheap. 

A  Phantasmagorea  Lanteim,  5-inch  condensers,  and 
a  number  of  views,  ^4. 

Price  list  free  for  one  stamp.  Address, 

W.  FARRER,  KING  STREET,  ULVERSTON. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTllAITA. 

PHOTOGPAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  construcU-il, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  diyuess  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  warp.  The  un(l.;rsi-i 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartout^,  L. 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  buy 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  I'nited  Stut.s 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Com.odion  ;  and  in  Birmi, 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  IMawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  CoiT.ui.ioro 


FE/ZGIHj  XjZSTS  Z^Z^IBZj 


BY  APPLYING  TO 


ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  S  N  0  AV  HILL, 

BZZ^zzzzTarZZ-A.iyi:. 


G  .  R  BERRY, 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  33,  BOLD  STREET,  Ll\ ERP(  L. 

LABORATORY— SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

T  ENSES  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

1  i  All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  the 

formulte  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals.  .  .  i 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  nse 

negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  _  ir.  u 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  l-«s.  per  lo.  i  v  . 

Positive  Collodion,  in  two  preparations,  the  admixture  of  which  enables  the  operator  to  produwb  ant 
wliites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  .Id.  i  )z., 

saver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  SoluUon  8d.  per  pin 
Pyroxjline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  »ith  the  above  yield  films  on  drj  mg  tr...  *, 

and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  aa,  di. 

'*‘’111X0^1^6  SyriT^foLlXelT  Lyte-s  Diy  Process,  in  hotaes,  Is.  Cd.  eacli.  Dextrine  Syrup  -llii 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preseiwe  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepaied  to  order, 
Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  teiras.  Mr.  _ 

puptis  for  iistruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency.  A  1  ortrai  ooin, 

fitted  vith  tinted  class.  Studio  on  the  First  Floor. 


W  0  R  R  A  L  L  ’  S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES : 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

Proprietors,— BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 

YORK. 

A  SAFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
Portraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
the  transferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  w'hen  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 

brilliant  black.  _ 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  Propneto^rs ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Duncan,  Flockhart&Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Mavvson,  Photographic  Cnemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,' Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re¬ 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLODTN. 

'T'HIS  COLLODION  has  now  be^  loug 


i  before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  iri'asin? 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  eylence, 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  whicl  reatij 
favoui's  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  c<  u 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image.  ,  , 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  mti  mtt, 
apart  from  Collodion ;  in  this  state  it  dO'  0 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature.  ■ 
In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  -uo  ? 
fluid  measure,  10s. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s. 
charge  for  bottles,  . 

A  sample  of  2^  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  m  Pl"^''= 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  1312 
street,  New'castle-on-'Tyne.  Sold 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisi  i  - 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  I  . 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  j 
maker. 


Lynemiuaih  ciiiuusuvvvvu  v.. ...... —  o - - - - - - - - , 

Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,Eairfield  Crescent, _m  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at{. 

^  e  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.-Augustl,lS..<. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BEERY-STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

iVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
)  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Home,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
ielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
ler,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
le,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
)dion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  peicha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
3sses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
ges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
‘spondence  maintained  vrith  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGEAPHIG  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

DSCIiE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEIHCALS. 

the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMEEAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANEES — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  andboxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  EOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
.i  -  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
r  hals  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
1  lerto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
1  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

n  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
)|Ies.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

AUTiON. — Each  hottle  is  stamped  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W. 

I  OMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mali — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

[  RYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
I  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

[YPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

ijYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  .seemed  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
IhCHAED  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  PaU  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
/fd  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Gd.  each,  through  Messrs. 
!|)WAEDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BAECLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
[ondon:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-stveet;  H.  Bailhere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
UcER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  (33,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row . 
Iblin:  j. Robinson,  6.5,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood, 
I  Princes-street.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Euoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmarket. 
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In  Crown  8vo,  i^rice  2s. 

f  HAND  BOOK  TO  THE  WAXED 
A  PAPER  PROCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By  WILLIAM  CBOOKES. 

London ;  Chapman  and  Hai.l,  193,  I’iccadilly. 

LONDON  PASSEPARTOUT  MANUFACTORY. 
31,  Regent-st.,  Piccadilly  Circus  C First  Floor.) 

H.  BURKE  having  fitted  up  new  and 
•  perfected  machinery,  is  ready  to  execute  orders 
to  any  amount;  the  best  materials  and  good  glass 
guaranteed.  Show  Mounts  made?  at  a  day’s  notice. 

A  Reduced  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Just  Puhlisht'd.  Price  3d..  Stuiiiij.  il  la 

PANE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  OATAJ  OGIT’ 
PHOTOO IIAPJ lie  R IRR ; LSTI’K^ 

Ry  J.  J.  PYNE,  I  HEMI.s'J’,  " 
03,  PICCADILLY,  (Opjionite  Portland  Str 
MANClIL.-'l'ER. 

Agetit  for  the  lA'Crpool  and  Manchester  1 
graphic  Journal. 

LEEDS. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 

O  P  K  R  A  T  T  V  1-:  (j  J 1  1-:  M  I  s  IR 

IMPORTDUS  OF  AND 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 


DEAIAIRS  IN  PHOTOGini’HIC  APPaIU' ? 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS.  '  ’ 


WHOLESALE  PPIOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
0,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor. 

The  new  LIST  is  now  ready,  may  he 

had  free  on  application,  or  bv  post.  Id. 

The  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de¬ 
sired,  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for  Is. 

LANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpassed  in 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
&c.,  in  8  oz.  bottles.  No.  I,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
essential  to  every  operator,  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  2s.  each. 


PERSPIOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birminuhaji, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METxHS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every-  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  Avith  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  trvo 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  foi’Avai’ded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  j  7 

will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwurdiij.r  jy 
biisincss  cards.  ° 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  P,  j. 
graphic  Journal. 

fil'I'Y  OF  LONDON  PlIOTOGRAPJ] 

ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  Lor, 
Aiiparatiis  and  materials  of  superior  qualitj-,  ]  e 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Supei-ior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Posi  *8 
or  Negatives,  is.  ])er  bottle.  Black  Vamisli  for  j. 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  j)er  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  I’ositive  and  Ni'gative  ( j. 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undou  i 
Positive,  !)s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 
Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  Gd.,  post  » 
7  stamps,  A  Comi-endium  of  Photograj  hy  y 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  S  t, 
London,  E.C. 


Photographic  CATALOGUE,  n. 

WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  of  Photographic.'  1. 
ratus.  Chemicals,  Cases,  &c.,  just  published;  Fr  ly 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD’S  A'itreous  Varnish  for  proteig 
CoUodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  0  ou  s, 
with  directions.  Is, 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  a  Tie 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  their  business  car 
E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufacturer  of  1’  0- 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  London,  1.  of 
123,  Newgate-street. 

Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Po;^  or 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCO  C 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  accoi  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  descron 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

JUBILEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  ai’t  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards,  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4J 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  W.4rranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ATxBUMEN  PEOC  S. 
By  Wrr.LiAM  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stati'  rs’ 
Hall  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  ti- 
cians  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers.  Jl, 
122,  and  123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to- 
graphic  Journal. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  de^  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  fiefire 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  pric  ire 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  is. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  Jse 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  an  las 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  give  ie 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expresfJor 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mande  98) 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


r 
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LEICESTER. 

3TOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

’PAEATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
a,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

FACTUEING  AND  PhOTOGEAPHIC  ChEMIST, 

GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 

I  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
;  Journal. 


AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  op  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
lUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
nil  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
ion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
i  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colom’ing 
le  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
ur  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
n  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


IRRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

I"’.  IS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 
L  iration  for  the  production  of  either  p)Ositite  or 
Jgi  ve  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
)tajed,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
&  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
ool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents ; — 

DON  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
mingham  :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
STOL :  Mr.  E.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
wiCH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
bite  Lion-street 
IF  ax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
),  Grove-street. 

laved  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield, 
two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
t(|t  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  Gs.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
red  bottles  included. 


OTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
Qotographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
ic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
e,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
idl  hy  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
aade. 

3ITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  lin¬ 
ed. 

LIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
extra  ditto. 

SITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

GATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
and  iodized. 

Gramed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
ounting  Proofs. 

)UNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  diflierent  shapes 

I-SSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Toi’- 
c,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes, 
k  RAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 

’■  CC* 

A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

--jbARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
.STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
les,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
iLred,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
‘(ch  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
liany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
1  ass. 

liPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
)i  on. 


TO  BE  SOLD  IMMEDIATELY. 
SQUARE  FRENCH-POLISHED  MA¬ 
HOGANY  CAMERA,_  with  Two  Dark  Slides, 
Four  Cameras,  Fine  Focussing  Frame,  &c. ;  fitted  up 
beautifully  with  brass  handle,  &c.,  taking  pictures  up 
to  5  X  4,  and  is  in  good  order ;  cost  £2  six  months 
ago,  and  will  be  sold  for  13s.  Apply  immediately  to 
“Photo,”  care  of  Mr.  Daniel  Speakman,  Leigh, 
Lancashire. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
andJALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo  • 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  Cd.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

'T'HE  BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

J-  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  hvo, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  iier  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  14G,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddison,  Huntingdon. 


JOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

O  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photogbaphic  Chemicals,  & 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chejiical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Peecha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  PHO  TO  GRAPHIC  DEPO  T 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

N.B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

L  sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Hoene  and  Thoenthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 
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CHEMICAl.S,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT 

HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHJlVI 

131,  123,  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtaiued  in  this  Estallishme  I 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTH  WAITE’S  OWN  MAN  U  FAC  TURF 
The  principles  on  which  these  ai’e  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  cl  ugj 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LJ’JNSES. 

T'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  t -And 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  gti, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTUl^S. 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  '  1  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  sepan/,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  ,81  i& 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottlej  Is.  each. 

BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  3s.  8d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAT. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 

ALBUM ENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  ton  ^epth 
©f  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  qiure,  11^  in.  by  9J  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  perpos  8.2d 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  d£  • 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE! 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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eaders  will  peruse  with  satisfaction  an 
it  of  the  only  true  dry  collodion  process 
1 1  vented,  which  will  be  found  under  our 
|)(j  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society’s 
ih|1  meeting.  Mr.  Sidebotham  deserves  the 
ir||)st  thanks  of  all  photographers  for  the 
aljid  liberality  he  has  shown  in  this  matter, 
ly  a  successful  manipulator  in  the  older 
ocesses,  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  form 
ment  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
ds  hitherto  at  our  disposal,  and  he  does 
sitate  to  say  that  the  plan  which  he  now 
aces  is  more  simple  and  more  certain  than 
if  the  collodio-albumen  process.  After 
ing  a  plate  in  the  usual  manner  with  a 
ilm  collodion,  the  nitrate,  of  silver  is  to 
mved  by  a  stream  of  running  water,  first 
;  care  to  dip  the  plate  into  a  dish  of  water 
0  equalise  the  washing  action.  The  plate 
1  to  be  thoroughly  drained  and  set  up  to 
and  now  comes  the  novelty  upon  which 
s  seems  to  depend.  The  dry  plate  has 
inally  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of  150° 
'°  Fahrenheit :  when  cool,  it  is  put  away 
for  use.  As  Mr.  Sidebotham  gives  full 
,  any  further  remarks  of  ours  will  at 
it  be  superfluous.  We  vmuld  just  observe 
his  final  success  of  a  method  which  had 


3]3upposed  to  be  next  to  useless,  may  serve 
c  ck  those  who  decry  what  they  are  pleased 
til — the  mere  multiplication  of  formulae, 
c  ss  so  often  depends  upon  minute  points, 
live  cannot  at  this  early  stage  of  the  art 

V  in  reason,  too  man}'-  accounts  of  the  pro- 
sqigs  of  successful  operators.  It  is  probably 
:3|)y  a  long  and  minute  comparison  of  many 
t  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  know- 
p  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  pro- 
hm  of  the  most  approved  results. 

had  not  time  to  allude,  in  our  last  number, 
t  ■  paper  by  Mr.Hepworth,  on  the  “Chemistry 
t  Collodion  Process.”  It  may  be  read  with 

V  itage  in  connexion  with  the  papers  by  Mr. 
.( w,  the  first  of  which  we  to-day  give  in 
to.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the 
sj.stry  of  collodion  has  been  exhausted,  for 
i  et  the  most  contradictory  and  otherwise 
r  jxing  accounts  from  different  persons  who 
^  espectively  the  various  collodions  and 
topers  now  extant.  How  much  of  this 
c  tainty  depends  upon  want  of  skill  or 


attentive  observation  in  the  operator  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the 
practice  of  working  with  empirical  materials 
must  render  it  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  the  discrepancies  observed. 
Hence  our  advocacy  of  the  home  manufacture 
of  collodion.  How  amusing  it  is  to  find  those 
who  keep  secret  their  processes  alleging  that 
they  are  anxious  to  save  the  amateur  trouble 
and  disappointment.  Surely  the  said  amateurs 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  value  of  their  time 
and  means.  We  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  it  is  the  profit  derived  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  not  the  consumer’s  waste  of  time  or 
money,  that  such  hypocritical  empirics  care 
about ;  and  if  they  would  only  honestly  say  so, 
we  might  view  their  proceedings  with  more 
patience.  We  shall  certainly  do  our  best  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  these  secret-mongers. 
We  hold  that  an  honestly  described  patent  would 
do  more  to  advance  the  science  of  photography 
than  all  the  labours  of  those  who,  while  decrying 
patents,  lock  up  in  their  selfishness  the  little 
knowledge  that  accident  more  than  genius  has 
thrown  into  their  hands.  There  are,  happily, 
many  amongst  the  makers  and  vendors  of  plio- 
tographic  materials  to  whom  our  remarks  are 
totally  inapplicable,  and  we  trust  their  •  number 
may  be  rapidly  increased.  In  the  long  run,  a 
readiness  to  impart  information  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  policy.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  should 
any  of  our  readers  express  surprise  at  the  free¬ 
dom  of  our  remarks,  we  beg  beforehand  to  assure 
them  that  we  have  at  hand  very  special  reasons 
for  our  justification,  which  could  only  be  made' 
more  evident  by  personal  allusions.  We  simply 
wish  to  evoke  a  new  feeling  respecting  such 
matters,  and  this  without  waging  personal  war¬ 
fare. 

Some  of  Mr.  Frith’s,  or  Messrs.  Frith  and 
Wenham’s  views  of  Egypt,  are  remarkably  fine. 
The  plates  measure  15  by  19  inches,  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  success  is  attained  only 
by  repeated  efforts,  assiduously  made,  until  a 
good  negative  is  secured.  This  was  the  practice 
of  M.  Flacheron,  of  Rome,  in  the  early  days  of 
photography ;  and  we  commend  it  to  Mr.  Fenton, 
whose  views  of  London  will  not  otherwise  rival 
his  successful  Crimean  and  Scotch  productions. 

There  is  an  interesting  abstract  of  M.  Claudet’s 
last  Royal  Society’s  paper  in  our  impression  of 
to-day.  He  has  kindly  revised  it,  and  repeated 
before  us  his  experiments.  They  are  very 
striking,  and  demonstrate  clearly  the  existence 
of  a  fact  which  it  is  singular  should  have  escaped 
observation  so  long,  namely,  the  appearance  of 
relief  presented  by  the  ground  glass  image  of 
the  camera  obscura. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  PYROGALLIC  ACID. 
By  M.  a.  Eosing. 


M.  Anton  Rosing  has  carried  out  this  investi¬ 
gation  under  the  eye  of  M.  Dumas,  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
We  propose  to  give  those  parts  of  the  paper 
which  may  most  interest  our  readers. 

Perfectly  pure  pyrogallic  acid  has  no  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper,  but  the  commercial  acid 
usually  has  an  acid  reaction  due  to  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies.  It  cannot  be  sublimed  without 
alteration;  a  part  becomes  decomposed  and 
produces  metagallic  acid ;  this  has  prevented 
the  determination  of  the  density  of  the  vapour. 
Dry  pyrogallic  acid  undergoes  no  cliange  under 
the  influence  of  the  air ;  on  the  other  hand  its 
solution  is  rather  rapidly  altered,  acquiring  a 
darker  colour  and  finally  depositing  a  brown 
amorphous  substance.  This  decomposition  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  which  pyrogallic 
acid  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  alkalies, 
for  the  author  has  convinced  himself  that  it 
takes  place  in  air  washed  by  sulphuric  acid  :  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  prevent  any  coloration  of 
solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Concentrated  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  do 
not  react  upon  pyrogallic  acid  either  in  the 
cold  or  at  a  boiling  heat.  Pyrogallic  acid 
dissolves  in  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid ;  if 
the  solution  be  heated  it  becomes  black ;  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  pyrogallic  acid  gives 
a  black  solution ;  fuming  nitric  acid  reacts 


briskly  upon  pyrogallic  acid,  and  eventually, 
on  evaporation,  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

Chlorine  acts  energetically  upon  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  iodine  appears  to  attack  it  at  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  action  of  bromine  is  of 
most  interest.  When  anhydrous  bromine  is 
poured  upon  the  crystals,  a  brisk  reaction  takes 
place,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  ; 
if  the  excess  of  bromine  be  driven  oflf,  there 
remains  a  heavy  yellomsh  mass,  which,  when 
heated  upon  platinum-foil,  takes  fire,  burns 
with  a  flame  margined  with  green,  and  leaves 
much  carbon.  The  analysis  corresponds  with 
H3 

the  formula  C  12,  O'’ 

Br3 


This  product  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
when  boiled  with  water  it  is  partially  dissolved 
and  the  rest  is  decomposed:  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  is  brown,  and 
possesses  a  very  distinct  acid  reaction ;  the  al¬ 
coholic  solution  when  evaporated  spontaneously, 
furnishes  magnificent  large  crystals  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  which  appear  to  be  oblique 
rhomboidal  prisms  ;  they  contain  two  equivs.  of 
water.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not 
appear  to  act  upon  this*  brominated  product, 
but  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it 
strongly,  and  evolves  reddish  vapours ;  with 
ammonia  a  solution  of  the  product  acquires  a 
very  intense  red  colour,  which  becomes  brown 
by  the  action  of  the  air :  potash  and  soda 
produce  an  analogous  reaction.  But  the  most 
remarkable  effect  is  produced  by  protosulphate 
of  iron,  under  the  action  of  which  the  brominated 
substance  acquires  a  very  rich  blue  colour. 


comparable  to  Saxony  blue  or  umnif 
oxide  of  copper.  Tlie  sensibility  "f  ll 
action  is  such  that  the  subhtanre  -night  j 
feiTOcyanide  of  potassium  fur  di  t«  <  ting  pr(, 
of  iron.  The  blue  liquid  remains  for  t 
time  unaltered  in  the  air,  but  at  leng 
colour  becomes  black.  In  the  absence  of  i 
example  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  dry  ; 
niacal  gas  has  no  action  upon  dry  pyn 
acid :  the  acid  remains  unaltered. 

With  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  contact 
the  air,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  be 
of  an  extremely  dark  brown  colour ;  sponh 
evaporation  leaves  a  black  amorphous  sabi 
of  a  resinous  appearance.  This  produc 
sesses  the  following  properties  It  c' 
ammonia  when  heated  with  slaked  lirnt 
also  but  with  difficulty  with  a  solution  of  p 
it  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  i 
colour  so  intense  and  pure  that  it  might  I 
ployed  as  sepia.  The  solution  is  neut 
litmus  paper,  and  gives  precipitates  wthi 
many  metallic  salts,  &c.,  such  as  acetate  (i 
sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  inanganef 
phate  of  iron,  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
water.  The  constitution  of  this  siibstan 
not  been  made  out. 

Numerous  experiments  on  etherificatio) 
pyrogallic  acid  gave  negati  ve  results.  Co 
to  what  has  been  said,  pyrogallic  acid  d( 
set  free  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbon: 
lime,  ammonia,  &c.,  nor  from  bicarbonate 
under  the  influence  of  the  air  a  solutiono 
gallic  acid,  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carl 
slowly  becomes  brown. 

Pyrogallic  acid  reduces,  not  only  the 
metals  from  their  solutions,  but  also  co; 
the  saccharimetric  fluid  of  Frommherz,  t 
which  it  behaves  like  glucose  ;  it  combin' 
different  metallic  oxides,  forming  com] 
the  powerful  affinity  of  which  for  the  ox; 
the  air  renders  their  preparation  very  di! 

It  also  combines  with  certain  organ 
stances  such  as  gelatine  and  caseine. 

From  the  author’s  experiments,  many  o 
may  be  regarded  as  preliminary,  he  ded 
a  general  conclusion  that  acid 

true  acid;  of  all  known  bodies  it  most 
approaches  orcine.  This  the  author  sh* 
formulae,  representing  respectively  the  ] 
tion  of  orcine  from  orsellic;  acid,  and  py 
acid  (or  as  it  might  be  called  pyroga 
simply  galline,)  from  gallic  acid. 

At  the  same  time  pyrogallic  acid  ] 
some  characters  analogous  to  those  <■ 
pyrogenous  acids,  especially  of  pyro 
acid,  and  it  would  not  be  impossible 
these  bodies  in  a  single  group.  Pyro 
acid,  pyroracemic  acid,  comenic  acid, 
conic  acid  are  all  pyrogenous  acids,  the 
production  of  which  is  analogous  to 
pyrogallic  acid ;  they  have  several  pr 
in  common  with  the  latter,  and  amongsl 
that  of  striking  a  red  colour  with  the 
of  iron. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  c 
history  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  be  founc 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  A 
of  Sciences  for  June  1st.  Our  abstract 
from  the  Chemical  Gazette^  but  has  b«en 
by  the  aid  of  the  original  memoir. 
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CHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

JIAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
le  5th  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
y  and  Philosophical  Society,  36,  George 
under  the  presidency  of  T.  H.  Nevill, 
or  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  com- 
tion  from  Mr.  Sidebotham,  on  a  new 
iluable  process  in  dry  collodion,  the 
cement  of  which  had  attracted  a  large 
ten  mce  of  members. 

Mr  Sidebotham  read  the  following  paper 
Dry  Collodion  Process  ”  : — 
time  ago,  I  had  the  honour  to  read 
this  Society  a  paper  on  the  Collodio- 
n  Process,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  many 
members  have  successfully  used  the 
mib  then  given.  I  have  now  to  lay  be- 
ou  another  process,  more  simple  and 
ertain;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
;  0  the  most  valuable  additions  to  practical 
otcraphy  since  the  invention  of  the  oollo- 
u  rocess,  and  I  quite  think  that  it  will 
11  upersede  all  other  dry  processes  on 
The  particulars  of  this  process  were 
ei  to  me  some  weeks  ago  bj'  a  friend  in 
■is  ind  since  my  return  I  have  found  it  of 
li  pparent  value,  that  at  the  request  of 
le  :  the  members  I  am  here  this  evening  to 
la  it,  that  many  of  you  may  make  use  of 
n  Gaining  some  fine  negatives  during  the 
in  c  and  autumn. 

0  oubt  many  of  you  will  smile  when  the 
m  is  described,  it  is  so  nearly  like  what 
b  n  tried  over  and  over  again.  So  long  ago 
th  end  of  1851  I  tried  the  process,  with  the 
c|  on  of  one  point,  and  of  course  failed, 
ai )  success  depended  on  that  point. 

'll  process  is  as  follows : — Prepare  a  collo- 
1  ]  ite  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  one 
;n  id  for  the  wet  process ;  when  the  plate  is 
10  id  from  the  sensitizing  bath,  wash  it  well  in 
it  or  dish,  and  afterwards  with  a  stream  of 
;e  so  as  to  remove  all  the  silver;  then 
in  t  on  blotting  paper  on  all  the  edges,  and 
le  le  back  so  as  to  remove  all  the  moisture 
S(n  as  possible,  then  rear  it  up  to  dry; 
yi  :iUite  dry,  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to 
fial  heat,  either  in  an  oven  or  on  a  hot 
tethe  temperature  should  be  between  150 

10  degrees  Fahr. ;  then  allow  to  cool,  and 
ray  in  a  plate  box  for  use.  The  exposure 

IV  id  is  somewhat  the  same  as  in  the  col- 
0  Ibumen  process,  p«rhaps  rather  less  is  re- 
:(J,  say  from  two  to  four  minutes — in  the 
fi  [g  frame,  with  good  daylight,  one  to  five 
I’  .s  is  quite  enough — in  the  camera,  those 
)  ave  practised  collodio-albumen,  will  have 
dpculty  in  judging  of  the  time.  Develope 
!(■  with  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  and  fix 
L  lyanide. 

11  now  give  a  few  remarks  on  the  various 
t  Df  the  process 

1  silver  bath  is  composed  of 

itrate  of  silver .  45  grains. 

Yater  .  1  oz. 

I lacial  acetic  acid .  J  dram. 

f;'  drying  by  artificial  heat  prevents  the 
^tracking  or  separating  from  the  glass 
‘fe  the  subsequent  processes.  The  mode  of 


development  I  prefer  is  as  follows  : — Prepare — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  grain. 

Water  .  1  oz. 

Citric  acid  .  i  g'l’. 

And — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  2  grs. 

Water  . . .  1  oz. 


Attach  the  plate  to  a  holder,  and  then  wet 
the  surface  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  drain  it 
well ;  then  pour  on  and  off  some  of  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  solution  two  or  three  times ;  after  this 
mix  a  little  of  the  silver  solution  with  the  pyro¬ 
gallic,  and  again  pour  on  and  off;  the  image 
appears  rapidly,  almost  as  quickly  as  in  a  moist 
collodion  negative.  The  quality  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  must  form  what  is  usually  called  a 
powdery  or  rotten  film,  a  characteristic  of  old 
collodion,  or  that  made  with  gun  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  by  acids  at  a  high  temperature ;  it  should 
be  moderately  thick,  and  rather  strongly 
iodized. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  makers  of  collodion  will 
give  us  a  kind  specially  adapted  for  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  many  experiments. 
In  a  collodion  with  a  tough  film  like  Thomas’s, 
the  image  begins  to  appear  very  rapidly,  but 
remains  faint ;  if  more  silver  is  added  the  in¬ 
tensity  is  increased,  but  it  is  only  on  the  surface, 
and  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger,  the 
original  faint  image  being  only  visible. 

I  will  now  show  you  specimens  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  develop  a  few  plates  prepared  on 
Saturday,  and  the  images  impressed  this 
morning.  I  may  just  remark,  that  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  transparent  pictures  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope  or  magic  lantern  this  process  is  invalu¬ 
able;  the  results  are  beautiful,  and  the  time 
in  producing  them  not  more  than  is  required  for 
the  production  of  ordinary  positives  on  paper. 

Mr.  DorkingtoN  moved  that  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  to  whom  the  Society  was  so 
much  indebted,  both  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions. 

Mr.  Parry  seconded  the  motion,  and 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  it,  remarked  that 
he  thought  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Side¬ 
botham,  not  only  for  bringing  early  news  of  the 
process  to  the  Society,  but  for  the  great  success 
he  had  had  so  soon  in  it.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  on  the  table,  and  those  which  Mr, 
Sidebotham  had  developed  in  the  room  before 
them,  the  process  was  capable  of  great  things ; 
but,  he  confessed  that  success  had  not  attended 
the  attempts  of  himself  and  two  or  three  others 
who  had  tried  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 

Mr.  Sidebotham  briefly  returned  thanks,  and 
volunteered  to  give  every  explanation  in  his 
power  which  might  be  required  by  members  as 
to  failures,  and  assured  them  that  everything 
known  to  him  on  the  matter  was  embodied  in 
the  statement  he  had  made. 

The  pictures  developed  in  the  room  were 
prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives,  taken 
by  Mr.  Sidebotham  in  Paris,  and  some  days  had 
elapsed  since  their  preparation. 

The  Chairman,  before  leaving  the  chair,  re¬ 
quested  members  to  remember  that  a  portfolio 
had  been  provided,  which  he  hoped  Avould  re- 
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ceive  numerous  contributions  at  their  hands,  j 
He  also  asked  that  members,  Avishing  to  read  [ 
papers  during  the  ensuing  session,  would  com¬ 
municate  early  with  the  secretary. 

The  Secretary  reminded  members  that  the 
fund'for  the  widow  of  the  late  F.  S.  Archer  was 
still  open,  and  stated  that  he  had  just  then  re¬ 
ceived  two  additional  subscriptions.  It  was 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
would  be  the  annual  meeting. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

In  our  second  notice  we  remarked,  respecting 
the  department  in  which  we  class  the  copyists, 

“  that  the  very  matter-of-fact  character  of 
copyist  class  constitutes  its  chief  value.”  It  is 
not  every  one  that  has  the  taste  and  knowledge 
requisite  to  form  a  choice  collection  of  paintings, 
and  but  to  a  small  minority  of  those  who  do 
possess  those  essentials,  the  great  cost  of  works 
of  art  places  them  almost  entirely  beyond  their 
reach ;  herein  is  shown  one  of  the  most  readily 
understood  attributes  of  photography  :  one  may 
have  a  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  one’s  own,  a 
portfolio  may  contain  copies,  and  those  not  so 
costly  even  as  engravings,  of  the  best  works 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  art. — The  workers 
in  the  fictile  arts  would  have  been  delighed  to 
see  such  copies  of  their  productions  as  we  have 
in  (19)  and  (33),  Luca  della  Robbia  Ware,  by 
C.  F.  Thompson,  and  the  history  of  vitreous 
manufacture  might  be  well  told  by  such  pictures 
as  (No.  48),  by  C/  F.  Thompson,  a  crystal  cup  of 
great  beauty ;  a  gallery  of  sculpture  besides 
being  costly  is  at  the  best  fragile,  and  when 
absolute  permanency  can  be  secured  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  such  pictures  as  (66)  (201)  (208)  (265), 
exhibited  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  (270),  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Dr.  Becker,  Avill  be  invaluable  in  this 
department.  We  have  been  much  gratified  in 
inspecting  the  numerous  copies  of  paintings  in 
this  exhibition ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  very 
praiseworthy,  and  though  it  might  appear  to  be 
the  most  easily  practised  branch  of  the  art,  there 
is  still  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste ;  the 
actinic  effect  of  different  colours  is  still  but  little 
understood,  and  Ave  still  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  each  tint  shall  in  its  photographic 
effect  be  distinguishable  from  others,  just  as 
the  arrangement  of  notes  in  a  piece  of  music, 
combined  AAuth  other  arbitrary  symbols,  conveys 
to  us  ideas  of  their  value  in  time,  and  even  of 
their  sound.  Mr.  Howlett  is  a  large  contributor 
in  this  branch,  and  we  name  as  good  specimens 
of  his  (304)  The  Vision  (Rankly),  (302)  a  Cattle 
Piece,  by  Lee  and  Cooper,  (298)  Home  and 
the  Houseless  (Faed),  the  original  of  which 
is  in  this  exhibition  (saloon  E  117).  (451) 

The  Dame’s  Absence,  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  charming  picture  by  A.  Rankley,  in  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  (448)  A  Dream  of 
the  Future,  one  might  almost  suppose  to  be 
from  the  life,  it  represents  a  young  girl  about  to 
seek  her  fortxme  in  the  “  Great  World  of  London.” 
(463)  Guy  FaAvkes,  T.  Brook,  is  from  last  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  (461)  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture,  byH.  Moore,  in  the  Portland  Gal¬ 
lery.  (462)  The  Ship  Boy’s  Letter,  Hook.  (464) 
also  by  Hook,  the  original  painting  in  the  Ro}^! 
Academy,  is  marked  by  almost  photographic 


minuteness,  the  Bubj«‘<-t  is  a  look  out  for 
rial,  “Her  Union  Jack  is  at  tlie  Fore.”  Q|| 
G.  Smith’s  Photographer,  a  picture  to  A^-lii.|2 
have  before  referred.  (  )  The  Pic-nio, '  f 

O’Neil,  and  (453j  The  Last  Day  of  the  Salk 
the  same  artist.  Mr.  Bingham’s  (446,  ie  a|X 
copy  of  11.  Vernet’s  Battle  of  the  Alina. 
have  numerous  copies  of  engraringg^  gr,  , 
them  hard  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ori 
with  such  precision  is  every  stroke  of  the  ^ 
reproduced,  and  so  nicely  the  v<-ry  colour  ^■ll> 
ink  imitated.  (457)  an  old  print  of  the  rein  ie,i 
Marshall  Turrenne,  remarkable  for  the  nt- 
lace ;  it  is  contributed  by  the  Prince  Co  rt, 
and  (450)  a  picture  of  the  Dutch  school,  A  )),i 
Woman  Spinning,  are  exact  fac-similes,  a  ho 
are  Mrs.  Verschoyle’s,  contained  in  (465., L  in- 
seil  Paternel,  celebrated  as  the  Satin  Goas-  ;ii. 
graved  by  Wille;  Charles!.,  Napoleon  I.,  St  io- 
vanni,  and  tAvo  others,  one  after  L.  da  Vinr  nil 
one  after  Raphael.  (443;  by  Major  Penrici  ^  a 
capital  imitation  after  Mieris,  L’Obaerv  ur 
distrait,  and  (444)  a  picture  by  Brothers,  ib- 
lished  by  the  Manchester  Society,  the  lit; 
in  (445)  Ave  have  a  fine  copy,  by  Alinar  f  a 
fresco  painting,  II  Giudizio  Universale.  R  ar¬ 
mor’s,  (300  and  460)  Studies  of  Fh'wen?.  ied 
(says  the  catalogue)  from  engravings,  ar  ery 
good.  (465  to  476)  are  copies  of  drawin  by 
Raffaelle,  &c.,  by  C.  T.  Thompson,  of  tin  ve 
may  notice  especially,  though  they  are  al  ood 
as  far  as  the  state  of  originals  Avill  permit  Jti) 
Head  of  Avenging  Angel,  (379)  Passage  the 
Red  Sea,  (381)Repulseof  Attila,and  (470)1  te’s 
Beatrice.  Dr.  Becker’s  (572)  Lion’s  Jaw  aes, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  because  th  niy 
specimens  of  this  application  of  the  art  t  no- 
tomical  purposes.  (524)  The  Stothard  elJ, 
by  Hogarth,  is  good.  (.527  and  528)  ar?  ties, 
by  Contencin,  of  crayon  draAvings,  une  lied 
in  their  Avay,  they  are  Dr.  Newman  and  <  3Del 
Long.  Then  Ave  come  to  the  artists  of  har- 
acter,”  first  and  foremost  of  Avhom  com 
lander  Avith  his  (65)  Two  Ways  of  Life  hich 
Ave  have  already  spoken  of,  and  (340)  ails 
Amy,  the  disorder  in  question  not  belt  well 
indicated  by  the  accessories,  particular!  hose 
out  of  doors,  but  Ave  presume  it  to  b  >oine 
phase  or  other  of  the  “  old,  old  story.  '263) 
(309)  Studies  of  Game,  by  Lake  Pri  can 
hardly  be  lauded  too  much ;  he  is  very  cess- 
ful  Avith  knights,  as  in  (279,  280,  and  31*  But 
passing  by  his  Temptation  (494)  we  |  ?ch6 
Mr.  White’s  beautiful  sunshine,  Avhich  w  ught 
'to  haA’e  noticed  before.  A  lot  of  St  es  of 
Arabs,  Fishermen,  Ships,  Tents,  &c.,  irb'ed 
Grundy  (212  to  215,  229,  230,  _  584,  M 
(534)  A  Savoyard  Itinerant  Musician.  these 
are  rather  over  painted,  but  other w  g'-od 
pictures,  both  in  arrangement  and  effec 
Before  we  quit  this  branch  of  our  si  ct  "C 
may  be  permitted  to  recommend  the  ; 
of  photographic  printers  to  the  beauti:  tones 
of  some  of  the  specimens  of  mezzotint  gtav- 
ings  in  this  exhibition,  most  of  wl  i 
within  their  reach  ;  we  may  give  as  eimpbe 
tAvo  by  W.  M.  Turner,  (1289)  Windmill  a)  lod 
(1303)  Egremont  Marine  ;  this  last  anl-other 
by  the  same  artist  are  to  some  extent  ci.es; 
fully  imitated,  unintentionally  no  doub  -  ■ 
Le  Gray  in  his  sea  and  cloud  pictures. 
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IE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

By  Edward  Ash  Hadow,  Esq. 
iDOW’s  papers  on  collodion,  read  before 
otographic  Society  of  London,  are  re- 
as  standard  authorities,  and  therefore 
3  a  place  in  this  Journal.  An  incomplete 
;t  of  them  only  having  been  hitherto  pre- 
to  our  readers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
g  it  useful  to  reprint  them  in  extenso 
le  Society’s  Journal. 

Hadow  says^ — “  Having  in  my  earlier 
nents  on  the  collodion  process  of  photo- 
'  experienced  some  difficulty  in  always 
ing  a  collodion  of  uniform  quality  with 
to  sensitiveness,  tenacity,  and  fluidity, 
gh  making  use  of  the  same  materials  for 
paration,  and  this  I  find  being  the  com- 
of  many  others,  it  has  been  my  study 
to  determine  the  variations  in  quality  to 
the  ingredients  are  liable,  and  the  effects 
se  variations  on  the  sensitive  film,  and 
re  jse  to  ascertain  whether  the  excellent  qua- 
:ie  of  some  samples  of  collodion  depend  on 
iterials  in  ordinary  use,  or  on  some  sub- 
s  accidentally  or  intentionally  added, 
•ches  on  the  preparation  of  collodion  may 
:  superfluous,  now  that  it  is  supplied  of 
st  quality  by  so  many  makers,  but  as  some 
IS  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind  still 
manufacturing  their  own,  I  venture  to 
forward  the  subject  with  the  hope  of 
ri' tting  these.  In  this  beautiful  process  so 
lU  depends  for  success  on  the  quality  of  the 
ilijion,  that  when  in  possession  of  a  good 
e(|aen  it  becomes  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
i,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  certain  of  all 
ocesses  yet  devised  ;  for  here  no  material 
;ertain  composition  is  introduced,  such  as 
,  and  thus  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
r  of  Paris,  alumina,  or  specks  of  iron  or 
r,  which  continually  endanger  or  modify 
dotype  process ;  each  ingredient  can  and 
to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
<nth  this  precaution,  the  degree  of  success 
p  ids  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator  himself, 
f  all  the  substances  used  in  this  process,  the 
otton  is  usually  the  only  one  actually  pre- 
by  the  operator  himself;  in  this  case  he 
fail  to  have  observed  the  great  varia- 
in  solubility,  and,  when  dissolved,  in  the 
parancy  and  tenacity  of  the  films  to  which 
iable  ;  the  various  processes  also  that  are 
\  appear  at  first  sight  unaccountably  dif- 
t,  some  directing  ten  miirutes’,  others  a  few 
ids’  immersion.  In  consequence  of  this  I 
specially  examined  into  the  cause  of  all 
3  variations,  with  a  view  to  obtain  certainty, 
ilso  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  far 
affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  prepared 
tee.  If  we  take  a  mixture  of  the  strongest 
c  and  sulphuric  acids  and  immerse  as  much 
m  as  can  be  wetted,  after  some  minutes 
eze  out  the  acid  as  far  as  possible,  then  im- 
l;e  a  second  portion  of  cotton,  and  again 
•ess  the  acids  for  a  third  portion  of  cotton, 
jso  on  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted,  we  shall 
i  on  comparing  the  cottons  thus  treated,  after 
lung  and  drying,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
I’ation  in  their  properties,  the  first  being 
ily  and  perfectly  explosive,  and  each  suc- 
ling  portion  less  so,  until  the  portion  last 
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immersed  will  be  found  hardly  explosive,  leaving 
distinct  traces  of  charcoal  or  soot  when  burned. 
This  may  not  appear  surprising  at  first  sight, 
as  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  latter  portions 
are  only  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  common 
cotton;  this  is,  however,  not  the  case,  for  if 
each  quantity  be  immersed  sufficiently  long,  it 
will  not  contain  a  fibre  of  common  cotton,  and 
may  yet  become  charred  on  burning  like  unal¬ 
tered  cotton.  The  most  remarkable  difference, 
however,  is  discovered  on  treating  them  with 
mther  containing  a  little  alcohol,  when,  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  first  or 
strongest  gun-cotton  remains  quite  untouched, 
while  the  latter  portions  dissolve  with  the  utmost 
ease,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind,  which  alone 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  unaltered  cotton 
remains.  This  difference  in  properties  is  owing 
to  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  acid  mixture, 
in  consequence  of  the  nitric  acid  being  removed  * 
by  the  cotton,  with  which  it  becomes  intimately 
combined,  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  gives 
out  a  proportionate  quantity  of  wgter.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  experiments,  a  great  many 
mixtures  of  these  acids  were  prepared  of  various 
strengths,  each  being  accurately  known,  both 
to  determine  whether  there  were  more  than  one 
kind  of  soluble  gun-cotton,  and,  if  there  were, 
to  ascertain  exactly  the  mixture  required  to 
produce  that  most  suitable  to  photographic 
purposes.  By  this  means,  and  by,  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  has  not  been  pointed  out,  varying  the 
temperature,  at  least  five  varieties  were  ob¬ 
tained  : — first,  gun-cotton  properly  so  called,  as 
before  stated,  quite  insoluble  in  any  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  eether.  Secondly,  an  ex¬ 
plosive  cotton,  likewise  insoluble,  but  differing 
chemically  from  the  first,  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  certain  strength  when  used  cold.  If  warm, 
however,  either  from  the  heat  produced  spon¬ 
taneously  on  mixing  the  two  acids,  or  by  raising 
the  temperature  artificially  to  about  130°,  the 
cotton  then  immersed  becomes  perfectly  soluble, 
produeng  a  third  variety ;  if,  however,  it  be 
thoroughly  dried  it  becomes  in  a  great  measure 
insoluble.  The  fourth  is  obtained  by  means  of 
weaker  acids  used  cold,  and  the  fifth  when  the 
mixture  has  been  warmed  to  130°  previous  to 
the  immersion  of  the  cotton  ;  in  either  of  the 
two  last  cases  the  product  is  perfectly  soluble, 
but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
their  properties,  for  on  dissolving  six  grains  of 
each  in  one  ounce  of  a3ther,  the  cotton  treated 
with  v;arm  acids  gives  a  perfectly  fluid  solution 
(which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  third 
variety  produced  by  acids  somewhat  stronger,) 
while  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  cold  acids 
makes  a  mixture  as  thick  as  castor  oil. 

“Having  obtained  these  more  strongly  marked 
varieties,  as  well  as  intermediate  kinds  with  all 
gradations  of  solubility,  it  was  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  I  could  select  any  particular  formula  for 
preparing  the  cotton,  to  compare  their  photo¬ 
graphic  properties,  with  especial  reference  to 
sensitiveness,  opacity  of  the  reduced  silver  in 
negatives,  and  its  colour  in  positives.  A  certain 
weight  of  each  being  dissolved  in  a  portion  of 
the  same  mixture  of  alcohol  and  asther  pre¬ 
viously  iodized,  the  comparison  was  made,  by 
taking  the  same  objects  with  each  collodion  in 
succession,  and  likewise  by  pouring  two  samples 
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on  tlie  same  plate  of  glass,  and  thus  exposing 
them  in  the  camera  together  side  by  side ;  this 
last  proved  to  be  much  the  most  satisfactory 
plan,  and  was  repeated  many  times  for  each 
sample,  taking  care  to  reverse  the  order  in 
which  they  were  poured  on,  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  arising  from  the  difference  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  pouring  on  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  and  its  immersion  in  the  sensitive  bath. 
By  these  experiments  I  had  confidently  hoped 
to  have  solved  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
difference  in  ’  sensitiveness  and  other  photo¬ 
graphic  properties  of  collodion;  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  for,  after  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm  that  they 
are  precisely  similar  as  regards  their  photogra¬ 
phic  properties.  The  same,  I  believe,  may  be 
said  of  Swedish  paper  collodion,  judging  from  a 
few  comparative  experiments  I  have  made,  and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  the 
superiority  of  this  material  over  clean  cotton¬ 
wool  ;  the  ease  of  manipulation  which  some 
allege,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  I  should  de¬ 
cidedly  prefer  the  open  texture  of  cotton  to  that 
of  a  substance  like  filtering  paper,  composed  of 
a  mass  of  compacted  fibres,  the  innermost  of 
which  are  only  reached  when  the  acids  have 
undergone  a  certain  degree  of  Aveakening  by 
water  abstracted  from  the  outer  fibres ;  and 
when  Ave  consider  that  from  cotton  alone  Ave 
have  the  means  of  preparing  all  A^arieties  of 
collodion,  from  the  most  poAverfully  contracting 
and  transparent  to  the  Aveakest  and  most  opaque, 
and  each  if  required  with  equal  and  perfect 
certainty,  there  appears  to  be  choice  enough 
without  resorting  to  another  material,  differing 
only  in  being  more  rare  and  more  difficult  to 
procure.  But  although  the  photographic  pro¬ 
perties  of  these  varieties  of  collodion  avooI  are 
so  similar,  other  circumstances,  such  as  fluidity, 
tenacity,  and  transparency,  render  its  prepara¬ 
tion  of  some  importance,  and  indicate  that  the 
acid  mixture  should  ahvays  be  used  warm ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this  very  circum¬ 
stance,  that  greater  success  attends  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  than  that 
of  mixed  acids ;  for  the  former,  Avhen  mixed, 
becomes  solid,  whereas  acids,  when  mixed, 
pi'oduce  the  required  temperature,  and  mmt  be 
used  while  warm,  since  on  cooling  the  mixture 
becomes  solid,  Avhereas  acids  when  mixed  do 
not  usually  produce  so  high  a  temperature,  and 
being  fluid  can  be  used  at  any  subsequent 
period ;  another  obstacle  to  their  use  is  the 
great  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  the  nitric 
acid  found  in  the  shops,  requiring  a  variation  in 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  added, 
which  would  have  to  be  determined  by  calcula¬ 
tion  or  many  troublesome  trials.  When  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture  is  obtained,  the  time  of  immersion 
is  of  no  importance,  provided  it  be  not  too 
short,  and  the  temperature  be  maintained  at 
about  120°  or  130° ;  ten  minutes  is  generally 
sufficient,  (though  ten  hours  Avould  not  render 
the  cotton  less  soluble,  as  is  sometimes  asserted). 

In  using  the  mixed  acids,  the  limits  are  the 
nitric  acid  being  too  strong,  in  which  case  the 
product  is  insoluble,  or  too  Aveak,  Avhen  the  cot¬ 
ton  becomes  immediately  matted,  or  even  dis¬ 
solved  if  the  mixture  is  Avarm.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  these  facts  in  order  to  produce  a  collo¬ 


dion  Avool  by  the  use  of  a<  i(|s.  wiUiout  M 
trouble  of  calcubiliu  r  th'-  jiropf  r  luixturo  !j| 
cording  to  their  str-  iigtli.  j)arts  ifl 

measure  of  sulpdiurie  acid,  and  fmir  of 
acid  of  specific  gravity  not  lowt-r  Ibaii  1‘4.  v| 
mixed  in  an  earthonAvare  or  thin  glass  vo  |  I 
capable  of  standing  hi  at ;  small  portion  if  I 
Avater  are  added  gradually,  (by  half-drac  if  I 
at  a  time,  supposing  two  oiinia  s  to  have  1  \ 

mixed),  testing  after  each  addition  by  the  , 
mersion  of  a  small  portion  of  cottoni;  . 
addition  of  Avatcr  is  continued  until  n  j  ^ 
piece  of  cotton  is  found  to  contract  and  . 
solve  on  immersing;  Avhen  tlsi^  takes  pi 
add  half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  arid  j 
viously  used,  and,  (if  the  temp'  rature  ('  , 
not  not  exceed  130°,  in  Avhich  ease  it  must  ■ 
alloAved  to  cool  to  that  point),  imim-rse  aBin  . 
cotton,  well  pulled  out,  as  can  be  ea-ily  and  ] 
fectly  soaked;  it  is  to  be  left  in  for  t<-nmiDii  , 
taking  care  tlie  mixture  does  not  hi-come  c 
and  then  transferred  tocoldAvaterand  thoroug  l 
Avashed;  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importa 
and  should  be  performed  at  first  by  chani: 
the  Avater  many  times,  until  it  cca^i  ^  to  t: 
acid,  and  then  treating  it  Avith  boiling  rain  w; 
until  the  colour  of  blue  litmus  rr-mains 
changed;  the  freedom  from  all  trace  of  aci. ; 
ensured  l)y  adding  a  little  ammonia  heforc  ■ 
last  Avashing.  Cotton  thus  prepared  should  • 
solve  perfectly  and  instantaneously  in  *  ■ 
containing  a  little  alcohol,  Avithout  IcaAdr  i 
fibre  behind,  and  the  film  it  produces  he  of  ; 
greatest  strength  and  transparency,  being  v  • 

1 M.  Gaudin  terms  “  rich  in  gun-cotton."  3 


mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
is  defective  chiefly  from  the  Avant  of  fluidic 
consequence  of  AA'hich  the  cotton  is  less  nerf 
acted  on  :  this  may  be  remedied  by  increa 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  same 
adding  a  little  AA’ater  :  a  mixture  of  fiAu-  par 
dried  nitre,  Avith  10  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Aveight,  together  Avith  one  of  Avater,  produc 
much  better  collodion  avooI  than  the  ordi 
mixture  of  1  of  nitre  Avith  1^  of  sulphuric 
The  nitre  is  elricdh^iora  Aveiglring,  in  order 
its  amount,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the  Avater 
tained  in  the  mixture,  may  be  definite  in  e 
tity;  it  is  then  finely  poAvdered,  mixed  Avit' 
AA'ater,  and  the  sulpliuric  acid  added ;  the  C( 
is  immersed  Avhile  the  mixture  is  hot,  and  a 
Avards  Avashed  Avith  greater  care  even  th' 
required  Avhen  pure  acids  are  used,  on  ac( 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  1 
pirate  of  potash  that  adheres  to  the  fibres,  v 
both  acts  as  an  acid  and  likeAvise  causes  th 
lodion  to  appear  opalescent  Avhen  held  up 
light ;  Avhereas  the  solution"should  be  per 
transparent. 

Having  obtained  good  collodion  avooI,  th' 
point  of  enquiry  Avas  Avith  regard  to  the  sol 
to  ascertain  Avhether  the  addition  of  al 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  (| 
the  solution  of  the  gun-cotton  in  aether, 
beneficial  or  otherwise.  For  this  purpose  ; 
and  alcohol  were  prepared  perfectly  pure, 
mixtures  were  made  of  1  of  alcohol  to  7  of  a  i 
2  to  6,  3  to  5,  4  to  4,  and  5  to  3.  In  one  ' : 
of  each  were  dissolved  6  grains  of  gun-cl 
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*  Add  from  10  to  15  drops  of  water  to  the  iodide  of 
when  that  salt  has  to  be  mixed  Avith  pure  alcohol. — Ed.L.&;‘ •  • 
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4  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  (iodide  of 
issium  could  not  be  employed,  since  it ' 
lires  a  certain  amount,  both  of  water  and 
hoi,  to  keep  it  in  solution) ;  they  were  then 
pared,  using  a  35-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
3r,  both  by  pouring  on  separate  glasses,  and 
wise  by  covering  two  halves  of  a  plate  with 
samples,  as  in  examining  the  gun-cottons, 

5  placing  them  under  the  same  circumstances 
ng  the  same  time ;  in  this  way  the  effect 
idding  alcohol  was  very  clearly  perceived, 
,e  the  differences  between  the  collodions  was 
;h  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

;  first  mixture  containing  only  one-eighth  of 
)hol  was  quite  unfit  for  photographic  pur- 
es,  from  its  being  almost  impossible,  even 
li  the  most  rapid  immersion,  to  obtain  a  film 
iniform  sensitiveness  and  opacity  throughout, 
surface  generally  exhibiting  nearly  trans- 
ent  bands,  having  an  iridescent  appearance  by 
n  ected  light.  The  second  mixture  with  one- 
f{  rth  of  alcohol  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty, 
if  there  be  any  delay  in  pouring  off  the 
odion  the  same  appearances  are  seen  as  in 
first,  and  like  it  the  surface  is  very  insensi- 
to  light,  while  if  the  plate  be  rapidly  plunged 
the  bath,  the  collodion  film  becomes  much 
nre  opaque  than  before,  and  is  then  very  sen- 
ve.  The  third  proportion  of  3  of  alcohol  to 
f  tether  is  decidedly  the  best,  giving  without 
least  difficulty  a  beautifully  uniform  and 
hly  sensitive  film,  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
gh  and  easily  removable  from  the  glass  if 
uired.  A  further  addition  of  alcohol,  as  in 
two  last  collodions,  was  not  attended  with 
T  corresponding  advantage  or  increase  of  sen- 
veness  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  large  proportion 
ojilcohol  rendered  them  less  fluid,  though  with 
mailer  quantity  of  gun-cotton  they  would 
f)|duce  very  good  collodions,  capable  of  giving 
tin  films  :  the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  film 
0  ;erved  on  adding  much  of  the  ordinary  alcohol 
the  large  amount  of  water  it  usually  con- 
tins. 

‘  This  surprising  improvement,  caused  by  the 
lition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  is 
erable  to  causes  partly  chemical,  partly  me- 
c  xnical ;  for  on  examining  the  films  it  will  be 
nd  in  the  first,'  and  occasionally  in  the  second 
lodion,  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  on 
surface,  and  can  be  removed  entirely  by 
tion  without  destroying  the  transparent  col- 
1  lion  film  below,  while  in  those  collodions  that 
( atain  more  than  Jth  of  alcohol,  the  iodide  of 
ver  is  wholly  in  the  substance,  and  in  this 
ute  possesses  the  utmost  sensitiveness.  This 
ilerence  of  condition  is  owing  to  the  very 
aring  solubility  of  asther  in  water,  which  in 
e  first  case  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  ni- 
jate  of  silver  into  the  film,  consequently  the 
'dide  and  silver  solutions  meet  on  the  surface  ; 
it  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  its  solubility 
tables  the  two  to  interchange  places,  and  thus 
le  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  throughout 
le  substance  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  division. 
his  difference  is  clearly  seen  under  the  micro- 
!ope,  the  precipitate  being  clotted  in  the  one 
ise,  while  in  the  other  the  particles  are  hardly 
iscoverable  from  their  fineness.  The  presence 
f  a  little  water  considerably  modifies  these  re- 
Lilts,  since  it  in  some  degree  supplies  the  place 


of  alcohol,  and  is  so  far  useful ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  injurious,  for,  accumulating  in 
quantity,  if  the  collodion  is  often  used,  it  makes 
the  film  weak  and  gelatinous,  and  what  is  worse 
full  of  minute  cracks  on  drying,  which  is  never 
the  case  w’hen  pure  mther  and  alcohol  are  used. 
Since  the  rnther  of  the  shops  almost  always 
contains  alcohol,  and  frequently  water,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  their  amount  before  em¬ 
ploying  it  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  ;  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  agitating  the  aether  in  a  graduated  measure 
glass  (a  minim  glass  does  very  well)  with  half 
its  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium;  this  should  be  poured  in  first,  its 
height  noted,  and  the  aether  then  poured  on  its 
surface,  the  thumb  then  placed  on  the  top, 
and  the  two  agitated  together  ;  when  separated, 
the  increase  of  bulk  acquired  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium  indicates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  pre¬ 
sent,  and  for  this  allowance  should  be  made  in 
the  addition  of  alcohol  afterwards  to  the  collo¬ 
dion.  Water  is  readily  detected,  either  in  mther 
or  alcohol,  by  allowing  a  drop  to  fall  into  spirit 
of  turpentine,  with  which  they  ought  to  mix 
without  turbidity  ;  this  is  immediately  produced 
if  they  contain  water ;  for  detecting  water  in 
alcohol,  benzole  is  a  more  delicate  re-agent  than 
spirit  of  turpentine  {Chemist,  xxix.  203).  It  is 
also  necessary  that  mther  should  be  free  from  a 
remarkable  property  it  acquires  by  long  keeping, 
of  decomposing  iodides  and  setting  free  iodine, 
which  thus  gives  the  collodion  a  brown  colour  ; 
the  same  property  may  be  developed  in  any 
mther,  as  Schonbein  discovered,  by  introducing 
a  red  hot  wire  into  the  vapour  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  bottle  containing  a  little  rether  and 
water ;  if  it  be  then  shaken  up  and  a  solution  of 
an  iodide  poured  in,  the  whole  rapidly  becomes 
brown;  this  re-action  is  very  remarkable  and 
difficult  to  explain,  for  even  a  mixture  of  mther 
and  nitric  acid  fails  to  produce  a  colour  imme¬ 
diately.  Anther  thus  affected  can  only  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  property  by  rectification  with 
caustic  potash. 

“And  here  I  would  for  the  present  conclude, 
purposing,  with  your  permission,  to  proceed  to 
the  subject  of  iodizing,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nitrate  bath,  on  some  future  occasion. 

\_To  he  continued. 


Photo-ci-iemical  Researches. — Prof.  Faraday, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  “  Chemical 
Manipulation,”  published  fifteen  years  since, 
observes  : — “  There  is  another  point  relative  to 
the  admission  of  light  to  a  laboratory,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  solar  rays  have  been 
found  highlj'-  influential  in  causing  chemical 
change ;  they  effect  combinations  and  decom¬ 
positions  in  a  manner  unattainable  by  any  other 
agent,  and  are  now  frequently  resorted  to,  not 
merely  in  the  preparation  of  peculiar  substances, 
as  chloro-carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  carbon,  &c., 
but  also  in  the  processes  of  analysis,  where 
chlorine  is  an  agent  used  in  new  experimental 
researches,  and  in  many  other  photochemic  and 
also  photographic  processes.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  in  the  construction  of  a  laboratoiy,  to 
provide,  if  possible,  for  the  direct  admission  of 
solar  light. 
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AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 

Paper  for  Photography. — The  mass  of 
pulp  having  been  beaten  fine  some  four  or  five 
hours  after  the  preliminary  tearing,  or  grinding 
as  it  is  called  by  some,  becomes  slightly  warm, 
and  by  that  time  the  linen  fibres  have  been 
combed  out  into  a  mass  of  straight  minute 
filaments ;  all  is  now  ready  for  moulding  into  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  short  or  long  fibre-stuff  is 
taken  from  the  engine  and  put  into  a  wooden 
trough  or  vat,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  warm  water,  to  form  a  pulp  of 
the  proper  consistency  for  moulding,  and  the 
whole  is  kept  warm  throughout  this  part  of  the 
process ;  it  is  also  important  that  the  mass 
should  be  kept  stirred  to  prevent  the  pulp  from 
settling  or  getting  clotted.  This  stirring  is 
sometimes  effected  by  machinery,  but  in  our 
case  it  was  accomplished  by  a  stout  wooden 
hand-stick  vigorously  used.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  actual  moulding,  but  let  us  first  describe 
the  mould,  and  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  in 
the  words  of  a  writer  on  the  “  Manufacture  of 
Paper  ”  in  one  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
“The  mould  consists  of  a  neat  frame  of  mahogany, 
with  wooden  bars  running  across  it,  at  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch  and-a-half  from  each 
other.  Upon  this  frame-work  is  fastened  a 
surface  of  wire-cloth  woven  for  the  purpose, 
and  containing  from  forty-eight  to  sixty -four 
wires  in  an  inch,  varied  according  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of  the  pulp. 
The  mould  is  furnished  with  a  decide,  or 
moveable  raised  edging,  which  the  vatman 
always  holds  in  his  hand ;  it  is  made  to  fit 
exactly  all  round  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and 
prevents  the  pulp  from  flowing  over  and  leaving 
a  rough  edge.  By  means  of  this  instrument, 
the  water  edge  is  produced,  which,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  being  different  to  the  edge 
produced  by  any  other  means  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  paper  used  for  bank  notes. 
The  moulds  are  made  of  various  sizes,  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  sheets  required.  In  making 
paper  by  hand  two  men  are  required  at  each 
vat,  one  is  called  the  vatman  and  the  other 
the  couclier  the  vatman  is  furnished  with  two 
moulds  in  order  to  save  time,  for  while  the 
coucher  is  taking  off  a  sheet  from  one  mould 
the  vatman  is  filling  the  other.  The  vatman 
stands  at  one  side  of  the  vat,  and  the  coucher 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  at  the  corner  of  the  side 
on  the  vatman’s  left ;  between  them,  along  the 
top  of  the  vat,  is  a  board  called  a  bridge,  with 
copper  fillets  fastened  lengthwise  upon  it,  along 
which  the  vatman  slides  the  mould  to  the 
coucher.  The  stuff  in  the  vat  being  properly 
prepared,  the  vatman  takes  one  of  the  moulds, 
furniblipd  with  its  deckle,  by  the  middle  of  the 
short  sides,  and  plunges  it  obliquely  four  or  five 
inches  into  the  vat,  when,  taking  up  a  quantity 
of  the  stuff  upon  it,  he  raises  it  to  a  level, 
shaking  it  so  as  to  distribute  the  stuff  and 
form  a  uniform  fabric ;  while  doing  so,  he 
gradually  raises  the  mould  ;  the  water  escajoes 
through  the  wires,  and  the  superfluous  stuff 
escapes  over  the  sides  of  the  frame.  This 
operation,  however,  simple  if  may  appear,  is  a 
very  delicate  one,  and  requires  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  perform  successful!}'- ;  the  stuff 


requires  to  be  very  equally  distributed  over  thrl 
surface  of  the  mould,  and  the  mould  to  be  heltl 
perfectly  level  when  taken  out  of  the  vatl 
otherwise  the  slu  et  w'ould  be  imperfect  oil 
thicker  in  one  part  than  another  ;  the  maDoeill 
in  which  the  “shake”  is  giv«'n  is  also  of  Uul 
greatest  importance  to  the  firiiinesa  of  thrl 
paper.  There  are  few  men  skilful  and  stroncl. 
enough  to  keep  uj)  the  proper  action  neceMar}!! 
to  the  well-felting  togidhor  of  the  mass.  AiK 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  water  has  drained  oflBi 
the  vatman  raises  the  deckle  and  slides  the  If' 
mould,  with  the  wet  sheet  upon  it,  along  tht  ? 
bridge  to  the  coucher,  who  places  it  for  a  fea  J 
seconds  in  an  inclined  position,  in  order  that  any  ' 
excess  of  water  may  drain  off ;  meanwhile,  Iki 
places  a  piece  of  felt  or  blankcding  opon  aj  j 
wooden  plank,  and  then  taking  the  «ould,; 
prcisses  the  face  of  it  upon  the  felt,  whicli' 
receives  and  takes  off  the  sh(“»-t  from  thenumld, 
although  still  in  a  very  wet  state ;  the  noald; 
is  returned  to  the  vatman,  who,  by  tliis  time, 
has  filled  his  second  mould,  and  is  ready  to  girt , 
a  second  sheet  to  the  coucher.  The  process  it  k 
continued  by  piling  up  on  each  other,  alter  '  j 
nately,  a  sheet  and  a  ])iece  of  felt  till  sereraj  j 
quires  of  paper  have  been  formed.  The  pfleojrt  d 
felt  and  paper  is  then  loaded  with  a  hesvyl  \ 
plank,  and  conveyed  to  a  in  ess  where  mon  i  i 
water  is  squeezed  out  ;  when  removed  from  tb<  I 
press  the  paper  can  be  handled.  'I’he  sheet: J 
are  separated  from  the  felts  and  placed  togethe|| 
in  a  2)nc/r,  while  the  felts  are  returned  to  th'  ' 
coucher  and  vatman,  who  proceed  as  before.'  f 
We  may  here  observe,  that  for  our  photograph! 
paper  experiment  we  had  the  finest  wire-clotl  i 
we  could  well  use,  and  the  smoothest  felts  w.  ■ 
could  persuade  the  maker  to  adopt.  Th  .  k 
smoothness  of  the  felt  seems  to  us  to  be  a  |  s 
important  point,  and  in  our  next  we  shall  say  ,t 
few  words  about  it,  and  describe  how  th  ji 
paper  is  treated  to  make  it  smooth  and  uaifon 
ready  for  sizing,  for  at  present  we  have  onl  >  i 
obtained  a  very  ro/zy/t-looking  species  of  blotting  ) 
paper.  M.  ' 

_  » 

HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  1 

THE  CALOTYTE  OR  TALROTYFE. 

(Concluded  from  page  104.) 

“  This  process  of  the  formation  of  a  su 
chloride  by  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution  , 
salt,  having  been  discovered  in  the  spring 
1834,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  di 
tinct  and  very  pleasing  images  of  such  thinj  ! 
as  leaves,  lace,  and  other  fiat  objects  of  coi 
plicated  forms  and  outlines,  by  exposing  tlv  i 
to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

“  The  paper  being  well  dried,  the  leaves,  -.1 
were  spread  upon  it,  and  covered  with  a  gk  .1 
pressed  down  tightly,  and  then  placed  in  .  r, 
sunshine  ;  and  when  the  paper  grew  dark, 
whole  was  carried  into  the  shade,  and  the  i; 
jects  being  removed  from  off  the  paper,  -wt! 
found  to  have  left  their  images  very  perfed  ; 
and  beautifully  impressed  or  delineated  upon 

“  But  when  the  sensitive  paper  was  placed 
the  focus  of  a  camera  obscura,  and  directed, 
any  object,  as  a  building,  for  instance,  during 
moderate  space  of  time,  as  an  hour  or  two,  tj 

effect  produced  upon  the  paper  was  not  stroj 
enough  to  exhibit  such  a  satisfactory  pictiuei  i 
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building  as  had  been  hoped  for.  The  out- 
of  the  roof  and  of  the  chimneys,  &c.,  against 
sky  was  marked  enough,  but  the  details  of 
architecture  were  feeble,  and  the  parts  in 
le  were  left  either  blank  or  nearly  so.  The 
itiveness  of  the  paper  to  light,  considerable 
1  seemed  in  some  respects,  was  therefore,  as 
evidently  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
lining  pictures  with  the  camera  obscura ; 
the  course  of  experiments  had  to  be  again 
)wed  in  hopes  of  attaining  to  some  more  im- 


p  :ant  result. 

The  next  interval  of  sufficient  leisiire  which 
I  und  for  the  prosecution  ol  this  enquiry,  was 
d  ing  a  residence  at  Geneva,  in  the  autumn  of 
1  4.  The  experiments  of  the  previous  spring 
V  'e  then  repeated  and  varied  in  many  ways  ; 
a  having  been  struck  with  a  remark  of  Sir 
l|  Davy’s,  which  I  had  casually  met  with,  that 
t|  iodide  of  silver  was  more  sensitive  to  light 
tfn  the  chloride,  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the 
iiiide.  Great  was  my  surprise  on  making  the 
e  leriment  to  find  just  the  contrary  of  the  fact 
8  iged,  and  to  see  that  the  iodide  was  not  only 
1  3  sensitive  than  the  chloride,  but  that  it  was 
I  ,  sensitive  at  all  to  light  indeed  that  it  was 
£  .olutely  insensible  to  the  strongest  sunshine; 
r  aining  its  original  tint  (a  pale  straw  colour) 
f  any  length  of  time  unaltered  in  the  sun. 
^.jis  fact  showed  me  how  little  dependance  was 
tf  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  chemical 
Ajiters  in  regard  to  this  particular  object,  and 
hv  necessary  it  was  to  trust  to  nothing  but 
£j  ual  experiment ;  for  although  there  could  be 
I  doubt  that  Davy  had  observed  what  he  des- 
(  bed  under  certain  circumstances,  yet  it  was 
(  ar  also  that  what  lie  had  observed  was  some 
£  ception  to  the  rule,  and  not  the  rule  itself. 

J  fact,  further  enquiry  showed  me  that  Davy 
1  ist  have  observed  a  sort  of  subiodide,  in  which 
1 3  iodine  Avas  deficient  as  compared  with  the 
!  ver ;  for  as  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  and 
I  bchloride,  the  former  is  much  less  sensitive, 

;  betAveen  the  iodide  and  subiodide  there  is  a 
jailar  contrast,  but  it  is  a  much  more  marked 
d  complete  one. 

“  HoAvever,  the  fact  now  discovered,  proved 

immediate  utility ;  for,  the  iodide  of  silver 
ing  found  to  be  insensible  to  light,  and  the 
loride  being  easily  converted  into  the  iodide 
'•  immersion  in  iodide  of  potassium,  it  followed 
at  a  picture  made  with  the  chloride  could  be 
,  ''xd  by  dipping  it  into  a  bath  of  the  alkaline 


dide. 

“  This  process  of  fixation  was  a  simple  one, 
id  it  was  sometimes  very  successful.  The 
sadvantages  to  which  it  was  liable  did  not 
.anifest  themselves  until  a  later  period,  and 
"ose  from  a  iieAv  and  unexpected  cause,  viz., 
.lat  when  a  picture  is  so  treated,  although 
is  permanently  secured  against  the  darkening 
Iffect  of  the  solar  rays,  yet  it  is  exposed  to  a 
pntrary  or  whitening  effect  from  them  ;  so  that 


■*  In  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  we  mentioned  this 
atement  of  jAIr.  Talbot's,  whereupon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
scourse,  Mr.  Fai  aday  was  good  enough  to  inform  us  that  Davy 
irtainly  knew  of  the  insmsitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver,  for  he 
ad  mentioned  the  fact  in  Mr.  Faraday’s  presence,  while  dis- 
issing  with  Gay  Lussac,  at  Paris,  the  nature  of  iodine,  then 
‘(■ently  discovered.  Davy  produced  this  fact  as  proving  that 
idine  was  not  likely  to  be  a  modification  of  chloiine;  the 
blovide  of  .silver  bfing  I'eadily  altered  by  the  light,  while  he 
Urged  iodide  remained  unchanged,— [Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  .1.]  , 


after  the  lapse  of  some  days  the  dark  parts  of 
the  picture  begin  to  fade,  and  gradually  the 
whole  picture  becomes  obliterated,  and  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  pale 
yellow  sheet  of  paper.  A  good  many  pictures 
no  doubt  escape  this  fate,  but  as  they  all  seem 
liable  to  it,  the  fixing  process  by  iodine  must  be 
considered  as  not  sufficiently  certain  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  use  as  a  photographic  process,  except 
when  employed  with  several  careful  precau¬ 
tions,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  speak  of 
in  this  place. 

“During  the  brilliant  summer  of  1835  in 
England,  I  made  new  attempts  to  obtain  pic¬ 
tures  of  buildings  with  the  camera  obscura; 
and  having  devised  a  process  which  gave  addi¬ 
tional  sensibility  to  the  paper,  viz.,  by  giving 
it  repeated  alternate  washes  of  salt  and  silver, 
and  using  it  in  a  moist  state,  I  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  time  necessary  for  obtaining  an 
image  with  the  camera  obscura  on  a  bright  day 
to  ten  minutes.  But  these  pictures,  though 
very  pretty,  were  very  small,  being  quite  minia¬ 
tures.  Some  were  obtained  of  a  larger  size, 
but  they  required  much  patience,  nor  did  they 
seem  so  perfect  as  the  smaller  ones,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  instrument  steady  for  a 
great  length  of  time  pointing  at  the  same 
object ;  and  the  paper  being  used  moist  was 
often  acted  on  irregularly. 

“  During  the  three  following  years,  not  much 
was  added  to  previous  knowledge.  Want- of 
sufficient  leisure  for  experiments  was  a  great 
obstacle  and  hindrance,  and  I  almost  resolved 
to  publish  some  account  of  the  art,  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  state  in  which  it  then  was. 

“However  curious  the  results  Avhich  I  had 
met  with,  yet  I  felt  convinced  that  much  more 
important  things  must  remain  behind,  and  that 
the  clue  was  still  wanting  to  this  labyrinth  of 
facts.  But  as  there  seemed  no  immediate 
prospect  of  further  success,  1  thought  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  short  account  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  Royal  Society. 

“  HoAvever,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1838, 1  dis¬ 
covered  a  remarkable  fact  of  quite  a  new  kind. 
Having  spread  a  piece  of  silver  leaf  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  thrown  a  particle  of  iodine  upon  it,  I 
observed  that  coloured  rings  formed  themselves 
around  the  central  particle,  especially  if  the  glass 
was  slightly  warmed.  The  coloured  rings  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  to  the  formation  of  in¬ 
finitely  thin  layers  or  strata  of  iodide  of  silver ; 
but  a  most  unexpected  phenomenon  occurred 
when  the  silver  plate  vms  brought  into  the  light 
by  placing  it  near  a  window.  For  then  the 
coloured  rings  shortly  began  to  change  their 
colours,  and  assumed  other  and  quite  unusual 
tints,  such  as  are  never  seen  in  the  “  colours  of 
thin  plates."  For  instance,  the  part  of  the  silver 
plate  which  at  first  shone  with  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  was  changed  to  a  dark  olive  green  when 
brought  into  the  daylight.  This  change  was 
not  Amry  rapid  :  it  was  much  less  rapid  than  the 
changes  of  some  of  the  sensitive  papers  which 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  after  having  admired  the  beauty  of  this 
ncAV  phenomenon,  I  laid  the  specimens  down  for 
a  time,  to  see  whether  they  would  preserve  the 
same  appearance,  or  Avould  undergo  any  fiirtl  ' 
alteration. 
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“ Sucli  was  the  progress  I  liad  made  in  this: 
enquiry  at  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  wlien  an  i 
event  occurred  in  the  scientific  world  which  in 
some  degree  frustrated  the  hope  with  which  I 
had  pursued,  during  nearly  five  years,  this  long 
and  complicated,  but  interesting  series  of  expe¬ 
riments — the  hope,  namely,  of  being  the  first 
to  announce  to  the  world  the  existence  of 
the  New  Art — which  has  been  since  named 
Photography. 

“  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  publication  in  the 
month  of  January,  1839,  of  the  great  discovery 
of  M,  Daguerre,  of  the  photographic  process 
which  he  has  called  the  Daguerreotype.  I  need  | 
not  speak  of  the  sensation  created  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  first  announcement  of  this 
splendid  discovery,  or  rather,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  made  (for  the  actual  method  made 
use  of  was  kept  secret  for  many  months  longer). 
This  great  and  sudden  celebrity  was  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  to  the  beauty  of  the  discovery 
itself;  secondly,  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  j 
Arago,  whose  eloquence,  animated  by  private  : 
friendship,  delighted  in  extolling  the  inventor 
of  this  new  art,  sometimes  to  the  assembled  ' 
science  of  the  French  Academy,  at  other  times  j 
to  the  less  scientific  judgment,  but  not  less  eager  1 
pati’iotisrn,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  : 

“  But  having  brought  this  brief  notice  of  the  ■ 
early  days  of  the  photographic  art  to  the  im¬ 
portant  epoch  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  I  shall  defer  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  art  to  a  future  number  of  this  ■ 
work.*  I 

“  Some  time  previous  to  the  period  of  which  I  ' 
have  now  been  speaking,  I  met  with  an  account 
of  some  researches  on  the  action  of  light,  by 
Wedgwood  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  which,  until  then,  : 
I  had  never  heard  of.  Their  short  memoir  on  ! 
this  subject  was  i^ublished  in  1802,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution. f 
It  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  certainly 
establishes  their  claim  as  the  first  inventors  of 
the  Photographic  Art,  though  the  actual  pro- ; 
gress  they  made  in  it  was  small.  They  sue-  ■ 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  obtaining  impressions  from  I 
solar  light  of  flat  objects  laid  upon  a  sheet  of 
prepared  paper,  but  they  say  they  found  it  im-  j 
possible  to  fix  or  preserve  those  pictures :  all 
their  numerous  attempts  to  do  so  having 
failed. 

“  And  Avith  respect  to  the  principal  branch  of 
the  art,  viz.,  the  taking  pictures  of  distant 
objects  with  a  camera  obscura,  they  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  obtained  no  result  at  all,  however 
long  the  experiment  lasted. i  "While  therefore 
due  praise  should  be  awarded  to  them  for  making  1 
the  attempt,  they  have  no  claim  to  the  actual  I 
discovery  of  any  process  by  which  such  a  picture  : 
can  really  be  obtained.  ' 

“It  is  remarkable  that  the  failure  in  this 
respect  appeared  so  complete  that  the  subject 
was  soon  after  abandoned  by  themselves  and 
others,  and  as  far  as  we  can  find,  it  was  never 
resumed  again.  The  thing  fell  into  entire 
oblivion  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  Daguerreotype  Avas  not  so 
entirely  new  a  conception  as  M.  Daguerre  and 

*  “  The  Pencil  of  Nature.’’ 

+  Ee-published  in  No.  14  of  this  Jourua!. — [Ed.L. &M  P.J.] 

t  The  words  used  by  Davy  are  “  in  any  moderate  time  of 
exposure." 


the  French  Institute  imagined,  and  though  m  I 
own  labours  had  been  still  more  clirectly  antic  I 
pated  by  Wedgwood,  yet  the  iiuproveraeiit  ] 
Avere  so  gr  -at  in  all  re.sp<  (  ts,  that  I  think  th  i 
year  1839  may  fairly  be  considen-d  us  the  retlj 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  Photographic  Art:  tUa 
is  to  say,  its  first  public  disclosure  to  th  '  1 
Avoid  d.”  I 

The  Pencil  of  Nature  Avas  discontinued  afte '  i 
twenty-fiA'e  plates,  accompanied  by  descriptiv  ' 
letter-press,  had  been  issued.  The  history  c 
the  art  Avas  not  alluded  to  in  the  subsequen 
parts  of  the  Avork,  except  incidentally,  as  fo 
instance,  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  th 
fifteenth  plate,  Avhich  represents  Mr.  Talbot’ 
residence  at  Lacock  Abbey,  in  Wiltshire,  whei 
Ave  are  informed  that  “  It  was  in  the  summer  o 
1835  these  curious  self-representations  [of  flu 
Abbey]  were  first  obtained.  Their  size  vrai 
very  small ;  indeed,  they  were  but  miniatures 
though  very  distinct ;  and  the  shortest  time  ol 
making  them  Avas  nine  or  ten  minutes.” 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  STEREOSCOPIC 
EFFECT. 

By  A.  Claudkt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  folloAving  is  an  abstract,  by  the  author 
of  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
and  A\  Inch  is  entitled — “  On  the  Phenornenon 
Rdief  of  the  Image  formed  on  tho  Ground-glass 
the  Camera  Obscura." 

Having  observed  that  the  image;  formed  oi 
the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  obscura  appear: 
as  much  in  relief  as  the  natural  object  whet 
seen  Avith  both  eyes,  I  haA’e  endeavoured  h 
discover  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon;  am 
the  result  of  my  experiments  and  researches  ha; 
disclosed  the  singular  and  unexpected  fact 
that,  although  only  one  image  seems  depictet 
on  the  ground-glass,  each  eye  really  perceive 
a  different  image,  and  that,  in  reality,  tw' 
distinct  images  exist  on  tire  ground-glass,  om 
visible  only  to  the  right  eye,  the  other  visibl 
only  to  the  left.  That  seen  by  the  right  ey 
is  the  representation  of  the  object  refracted  b; 
the  left  side  ,of  the  lens,  and  that  seen  by  lb 
left  eye  is  the  representation  of  the  objec  i 
refracted  by  the  right  side  of  the  lens  ;  cons; 
quently,  these  tAvo  images,  Avhich  present  tw  : 

different  perspecti\ms,  give  a  stereoscopic  pei  i 

ception,  as  when  Ave  look  through  the  stereoscoy 
at  tAvo  images  of  different  perspectives. 

It  appears  that  all  the  difierent  images  r< 
fracted  separately  by  every  part  of  the  leiis,ar| 
individually  only  visible  on  the  line  of  the 
refraction  Avhere  it  corresponds  Avith  the  opt: 
axis,  and  that,  Avhile  Ave  examine  the  image  ■ 
the  ground-glass,  if  the  head  be  moved,  we  lo 
the  irerception  of  all  the  rays  which  are  r 
corresponding  Avith  the  optic  axis,  and  ha 
only  the  perception  of  those  Avhich,  accordi. 
to  the  position  of  the  eyes,  gradually  happen 
coincide  AAuth  the  optic  axis.  So  that,  Avhenvi 
look  precisely  at  the  middle  of  the  ground-glas 
the  two  eyes  being  equally  distant  from  tl| 
centre,  the  right  eye  sees  only  the  rays  r 
fracted  from  the  left  of  the  lens,  and  the  k 
eye  only  those  refracted  from  the  right  of  tl 
lens.  If  the  head  be  noAv  moved  horizontal! 
so  as  to  deviate  about  6°  from  the  centre  on  tl' 
right  or  on  the  left,  in  the  first  position,  tl| 
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'  ht  eye  sees  no  image,  and  the  left  eye  sees 

■  )  image  which  was  seen  previously  by  the 
ht  eye,  while  in  the  second  position,  the 

if  mrse  takes  place  :  of  course,  in  both  cases, 
3re  cannot  exist  any  stereoscopic  illusion. 
When  the  image  of  a  solid  object  produced 
.■  the  entire  aperture  of  the  lens  is  examined, 

;  ohe  focus  be  taken  at  the  nearest  point  of  the 
(  id,  we  perceive,  on  looking  at  the  centre 
thboth  eyes,  that  the  image  is  stereoscopic, 
d  as  soon  as  one  eye  is  closed,  the  illusion  of 
ief  disappears  instantly.  The  stereoscopic 
V  ect  is  beautifully  brought  out  by  the  image 
a  group  of  trees  ;  and  when  experimenting 
an  operating-room,  it  is  rendered  very  con¬ 
i'  icuous  if  the  image  of  an  object  having 
j  veral  planes  very  distinct,  such  as  the focimeter, 

■  taken.  If,  without  altering  the  focus,  the 
I  me  image  be  examined  with  the  pseudoscope, 
;■  e  effect  is  pseudoscopic  ;  but  if  the  focus  has 

en  set  on  the  most  distant  plane  of  the 
'  hmeter,  the  effect  is  pseudoscopic,  and  it 

■  comes  stereoscopic  in  looking  with  the 
I"  eudoscope.  The  image  loses  its  relief  when 

is  produced  by  the  centre  of  the  lens  only  ; 
e  stereoscopic  and  pseudoscopic  effects  are 
erefore  as  much  less  apparent  as  the  aperture 
the  lens  has  been  more  reduced,  and  they  are 
e  more  evident  if  the  image  be  produced  by 
U)  apertures  on  both  extremities  of  the 
'rizontal  diameter  of  the  lens.  This  metnod 
conducting  the  experiments  presents  the 
ost  decided  manifestation  of  the  entire  phe- 
•menon. 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  the  image  be 
ceived  on  transparent  paper  instead  of  ground- 
•  ass,  it  does  not  in  any  case  present  the  slight- 
t  illusion  in  relief.  The  surface  of  the  paper 
iS  the  property  of  preserving  to  both  eyes  the 
me  intensity  of  image,  from  whatever  direc- 
3n  the  rays  are  refracted  on  that  surface,  and 
whatever  angle  the  eyes  recede  from  the 
ntre  to  examine  the  image.  In  fact,  all  the 
■irious  images  refracted  through  every  part 
the  lens,  and  coinciding  on  the  surface  of 
le  paper,  are  visible  at  whatever  angle  they 
e  examined.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
itween  the  effect  of  the  ground-glass  and  that 
'  the  paper  is  that,  through  the  surface  of  the 
mund-glass,  which  is  composed  of  innumerable 
olecules  of  the  greatest  transparency,  but  de¬ 
lved  of  their  original  parallels  by  the  opera- 
on  of  grinding  (yet  acting  as  lenses  or  prisms 
sposed  at  various  angles),  the  rays  refracted 
y  the  various  parts  of  the  lens  continue  their 
)urse  in  straight  lines  while  passing  through 
lese  transparent  molecules,  and  are  visible 
uly  when  they  coincide  Avith  the  optic  axis, 
ach  molecule  of  the  paper,  becoming  luminous, 
3uds  new  rays  in  all  directions ;  and,  from 
'hatever  direction  the  paper  is  looked  at,  all 
le  images  appear  superposed.  So  that,  each 
ye  seeing  the  two  perspectives  mingled,  the 
rocess  of  convergence  cannot  take  place,  and 
0  stereoscopic  effect  can  consequently  be  pro- 
uced. 

I  have  ascertained  these  facts  by  several  ex- 
eriments,  the  most  decisive  of  which  consists 
1  placing  before 'one  of  the  marginal  openings  of 
ae  lens  a  blue  glass,  and  a  yellow  glass  before 
lie  other.  The  object  of  these  coloured  glasses 


is  to  give  on  the  ground-glass  two  images,  each 
of  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which  it  is 
refracted.  The  result  is  two  images  super¬ 
posed  on  the  ground-glass,  one  yellow  and  the 
other  blue,  forming  only  one  image  of  a  grey 
tint,  being  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue 
when  viewed  with  both  eyes  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre.  But  when  the  eyes  are 
closed  alternately,  the  image  appears  yellow  and 
blue.  This  proves  evidently  that  each  eye  sees 
only  the  rays  which,  after  having  been  refracted 
by  any  part  of  the  lens,  and  continuing  their 
course  in  a  direct  line  throughout  the  ground- 
glass,  coincide  with  the  optic  axis,  while  all  the 
other  rays  are  invisible. 

The  consideration  of  these  very  singular  facts 
has  led  me  to  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  a  new  stereoscope,  in  which  the  two 
eyes,  viewing  a  single  image,  could  see  it  in 
perfect  relief — such  single  image  being  com¬ 
posed  of  two  images  of  different  perspectives 
superposed,  one  visible  only  to  the  right  eye, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  This  could  be  easily 
done  by  refracting  a  stereoscope  slide  on  a 
ground-glass  through  two  semi-lenses,  separated 
enough  to  make  the  right  picture  of  the  slide 
coincide  with  the  left  picture  at  the  focus  of  the 
semi-lenses.  The  whole  arrangement  may  be 
easily  understood,  for  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  we  look  through  a  ground-glass  placed 
before  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  at  the  distance 
of  the  focus  of  its  semi-lenses,  the  slide  being 
strongly  lighted,  and  the  eyes  seeing  no  other 
light  than  that  of  the  picture  on  the  giound- 
glass.  The  whole  arrangement  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  camera  having  had  its  lens 
cut  into  two  parts,  and  the  two  halves  suffi¬ 
ciently  separated  to  produce  at  the  focus  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
stereoscopic  slide  placed  belore  the  camera. 

THEORY  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS,  &c. 

By  a.  Claudet,  Esq,,  E.E.S. 

M.  Claudet  has,  from  time  to  time,  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  various  interesting  papers  on 
photography,  prepared  by  him  for  the  Royal 
Society  and  other  scientific  bodies.  We  propose 
to-day,  and  on  future  occasions,  to  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  views  regarding  the  “  Theory  of 
some  of  the  Principal  Phenomena  of  Photography 
in  the  Daguerreotype  Process.”  The  following 
questions  are  asked : — 

1.  What  is  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive 
coating  ? 

2.  How  does  the  mecurial  vapour  produce  the 
Daguerreotype  image  ? 

3.  Which  are  the  particular  rays  of  light  that 
impart  to  the  chemical  surface  the  affinity  for 
mercury  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in 
achromatic  lenses  between  the  visual  and  photo¬ 
genic  foci?  Why  do  they  constantly  vary  ? 

5.  What  are  the  means  of  measuring  the  pho¬ 
togenic  rays,  and  of  finding  the  true  focus  at 
which  they  produce  the  image  ? 

In  ansAver  to  the  first  question,  M.  Claudet 
observes  that  he  has  discovered,  that  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  chemical  surface  of  the  Daguer¬ 
reotype  plate,  by  the  action  of  certain  rays  of 
light,  produces  on  that  surface  aAvhite  precipitate 
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insoluble  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  crystals  reflecting  light,  and  which, 
when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  cause  the  appear-  j 
ance  of  a  positive  Daguerreot3’pe  image.  Tliis 
fact  had  not  been  observed  before.  The  opinion 
of  Daguerre  himself,  and  other  writers  was,  that 
the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  had 
only  the  effect  of  darkening  the  surface,  and 
consequently  of  producing  a  negative  image. 
But  it  escaped  them  that  under  the  darkened 
iodide  of  silver  another  action  was  going  on, 
which  prolonged  exposure  to  the  light  and  the 
fixing  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  can  disclose. 
This  unexpected  fact  is  proved  by  obtaining,  by 
the  action  of  light  alone,  and  without  mercury, 
images  having  the  same  appearance  as  those 
developed  under  mercurial  vapour.  This  direct 
and  immediate  effect  of  light  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable,  but  the  Daguerreotype  process  is  not 
founded  on  the  principle  here  indicated,  as  will 
be  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  slowness 
of  its  action.  Long  before  light  can  produce 
the  white  precipitate  above  alluded  to,  a  won¬ 
derful  action  has  taken  place,  by  which  the  va¬ 
pour  of  mercury  is  caused  to  attach  itself  to  the 
chemical  surface  of  the  plate,  in  quantities  var}’’- 
ing  with  the  intensity  or  extent  of  that  action. 
The  Daguerreotype  image  results  from  this 
action,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of 
Daguerre’s  discovery.  Analysis  of  the  surface 
discloses  the  presence  of  mercury,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  metal  amalgamates  with  particles 
of  silver  reduced  from  the  iodide  by  the  action 
of  light.  Upon  this  opinion  of  M.  Claudet’s  we 
must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  finding  of 
mercury  upon  the  plate  does  not  prove  that  light 
liberates  the  iodine  from  the  silver.  A  mole¬ 
cular  change  (as  M.  Claudet  himself  later  ob¬ 
serves)  could  be  capable  of  causing  the  adhesion 
of  the  mercury,  the  iodine  still  remaining,  or 
only  removed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
fixing  liquid.  This  is  still  an  obscure  point. 
M.  Claudet  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  is  probable 
that  light  exerts  a  two-fold  action  on  iodide  of 
silver,  according  to  whether  it  is  combined  with 
chlorine  or  bromine,  or  not  so  combined.  In  the 
one  case  the  iodide  is  decomposed,  and  the  silver 
set  free  is  precipitated  upon  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder  or  small  crystals;  in  the 
other,  where  the  action  begins  much  sooner,  the 
parts  affected  by  light  have  been  simply  endowed 
with  an  affinity  for  mercurial  vapour.  By  means 
of  a  specially  devised  instrument  it  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  the  pure  light  of  the  sun  performs, 
in  about  two  or  three  seconds,  the  decomposition 
of  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  which  produces  the 
white  precipitate;  while  the  same  intensity  of 
light  determines  the  affinity  of  the  same  plate 
for  mercurial  vapour  in  the  wonderfully  short 
space  of  about  1-lOOOth  of  a  second;  so  that  the 
affinity  for  mercury  is  imparted  by  a  proportion 
of  light  3000  times  less  than  that  which  produces 
the  decomposition  manifested  by  white  pulveru¬ 
lent  or  crystalline  precipitate.  For  this  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  two  actions  are 
the  same.  Long  before  light  can  affect  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  surface  it  imparts  to  the  sen¬ 
sitive  coating  an  affinity  for  mercurial  vapour ; 
and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  image. 


M.  Claudet  next  discuhses  l.lie  particular  p  i 
pertiesof  the  differently  colnurcd  rays  in  relati^ 
to  tbe  Daguerre,  ityijo  plate.  Am  account 
this  discussion  will  occupy  us  in  the  followi 
number. 

To  be  continued. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Livi  rpoul  and  Manche$te) 
l‘hotograj)hic  Journal. 

Sir.  —  After  reading  Mr.  Sliadbolt's  Paper 
Positive  Printing,  witli  a  n^w  tuning  agent,  pi 
fished  in  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheeter  Photograpi 
Journal,  March  15th,  1857,  page  0.‘J,  I  felt  yi 
anxious  to  try  his  method,  so  I  went  to  get  soi 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  was  told  by  a  respectal 
chemist  and  dealer  in  photographic  eln-micals  lha 
coiilil  not  get  it  in  Manchester ;  but  not  coaU 
with  that,  I  tried  at  another  shoji,  and  got  some  st 
sold  under  that  name  which  entindy  destroyed  i 
picture,  after  tlie  ammonia  had  been  applied 
directed.  I  vdsh  to  know  if  you  would  be  ki 
enough  to  inform  me  (through  the  Journal,  ar 
may  be  of  use  to  others,)  how  to  mako  it.  if  is  ea- 
made,  and  if  not,  how  or  where  I  could  g  -t  some. 

Yours  truly, 

11.  B.,  AN  AMATEUR 

[The  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  not  easily  made 
those  unacquainted  with  chemical  manipulation, 
is  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
excess  into  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia.  To  t 
compound  an  equal  bulk  of  caustic  ammonia  is  to 
added.  The  liquid  commonly  sold  contains  tbe  ^ 
phuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  and  it  also  contai 
dissolved  in  it,  sulphur,  which  is  liberated  by 
action  of  the  air  upon  part  of  the  sulphuret 
hydrogen.  The  dissolved  sulphur  causes  the  Uq 
to  assume  a  yellow  tint,  which  is  characteristic  of 
more  highly  sulphuretted  compound.  Any  ven 
of  the  preparations  used  in  chemical  analysis 
supply  you.  Dilute  it  enormously  for  use.  —  Ed 
&  M.  P.  J.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  R.  T. — The  photographic  room  at  Ptouen  . 
about  18ft.  by  10ft.,  and  its  height  to  the  commei  • 
ment  of  the  roof  about  7ft.  The  ends  and  south  ! 
were  of  board.  On  the  north  side  the  light  enh  1 
down  to  within  3ft.  or  so  of  the  ground.  In  this  ! 
a  swing  window  opened  to  admit  air.  There  3 
thin  blue  linen  curtains  running,  by  means  of  ri  , 
upon  a  rod,  and  placed  at  each  end  of  this  north  , 
so  that  the  light  could  be  diminished  except  v  3 
the  window  opened.  Thus  a  square  mass  of  n  y 
horizontal  fight  was  obtained,  and  this  came  - 
liquely  upon  the  sitter’s  face.  The  roof  was  a  ri  i 
one,  being  of  board  to  the  south  and  of  glass  t'  3 
north,  through  three- fourths  of  its  length,  t  e 
being  wood  over  the  sitter’s  head.  There  were  6 
curtains,  on  rods,  placed  at  the  ridge  and  eave  of  s 
north  side,  so  that  a  square  mass  of  light  could. a 
obliquely  from  above  upon  the  sitter’s  face,  and  3 
mass  could  be  made  to  fall  still  more  obliquel  J 
moving  the  curtains  to  the  end  of  the  room  farted 
from  the  sitter.  The  wood  work  was  coloured 
excepting  at  the  end  opposite  the  sitter,  there  it;^s 
blue  and  sombre.  There  was  a  grey-looking  n];e- 
able  screen  in  the  room,  which  could  be  plaee<|>n 
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shadow  side  of  the  face  so  as  to  screen  off  the 
:e  light  sent  from  the  boards,  which  were,  of 
'se,  on  one  side  of  the  sitter.  It  is  doubtful  if  in 
don  we  could  operate  with  so  little  light,  but  in 
country,  in  good  weather,  we  are  sure  good  pic- 
!S  could  be  obtained  by  thus  concentrating  the 
if  mass  of  light. 

•AYLiGHT  is  informed  that  at  present  we  are  in 
ih  the  same  predicament  that  he  is.  We  can 
e  the  information  we  promised  to  obtain — on 
ing  for  it ! — but  then  we  are  not  to  publish  it  as 
t  would  stop  others  from  paying  !  However  we 
not  cease  our  inquiries  till  we  get  some  trust- 
thy  account.  Very  fine  powder  colours  applied 
are,  we  believe,  used  successfully. 

'.  C.,  CoENWALL. — Your  communication  was  doubly 
directed.  We  have  sent  it  to  an  agent  of  the 
rnal. 


.  B.,  Makchester. — The  defects  you  complain  of 
n  r  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  collodion.  Try  an 
0  collodion.  The  bleaching  liquid  is  perhaps  a 
s  ition  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  portrait  lens 
V  do  for  landscapes  just  as  it  is,  only  placing  a  stop 
b  )re  the  lens.  If  your  question  implies  a  separa- 
1 1  of  the  lenses,  our  answer  is  we  do  not  approve 
0  .t.  Get  a  proper  lens,  or  consult  the  maker  of 
t  one  you  have. 

1.  S.  D.,  Huntingdon.  —  Your  specimen  is  the 
1 1  we  have  seen  by  the  bichromate  process.  The 
1  f-tints  are  smooth,  but  the  dark  parts  want  vigour. 
1 3  tint  is  agreeable,  but  wants  brilliancy.  We  shall 
b  jlad  to  hear  of  your  further  progress.  M.  Sella’s 
p  cess  is  claimed  for  a  Mr.  Perry.  We  are  not 
a  uainted  with  the  deposit  you  speak  of,  and  there- 
f  3  cannot  satisfactorily  advise  you.  Can  you  filter 
0  a  portion  and  press  it  in  blotting  paper  for  trans- 
n  ssion  by  post. 
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*>LAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
J  PARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
f  alication,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


’.HOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

■ )  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
•  to  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
'  :h  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  purest 
I  ality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
'  reign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
'  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope, 
'ods  to  the  value  of  £5  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
•  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 
Agent  for  the  Liverjgool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
iphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

W  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonport, 

•  (opposite  the  Post-Ofl&ce),  supplies  Cameras, 
Lenses,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 
Frames,  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  at 
wholesale  prices.  Price  List  post  free. 

Agent  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockin’s,  and  Ramsden’s 
Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw- Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch- street,  London. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 


Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactui’ed  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : — 


50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  . . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  ,,  »  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 


Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Photographic  APPARATUS  ware¬ 
house,  62,  High  Holboen  (opposite  Great 
Turnstile),  London. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
&c.,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4|  X  3L  with  all 
necessary  Chemicals,  A'3.  Larger  sizes  £5  5s.,  £9  9s., 
£11  11s.,  and  upwards. 

W.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
gives  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Apparatus. 

W.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Photographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
Colouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
commendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Ax’tists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injmious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
cake,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Just  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
Second  Thousand,  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APl'A- 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  maj"  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDO^\ 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas's 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  MaU. 

&  R.  MUDD,  94,  Ckoss-street,  Man- 

•  CHESTER,  supply  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and 
Papers  of  all  kinds.  Instructions  in  the  Collodio- 
Albumen  and  Wax-paper  Process.  Printing  in  the 
most  permanent  manner.  Views  of  Churches,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Machinery,  &c.  taken,  and  great  attention 
given  to  the  artistic  arrangeinent  of  subject.  Collo- 
dio- Albumen  Plates  prepared,  free  from  blisters  or 
other  defects,  up  to  15  inches  by  12  in  size. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

a  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  j-et  ofiered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made- 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (30  ozs.)  5s.  per  I  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  wiU  retain  aU  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 


Just  published, S-‘Cond  Jidition  1  s.,  p.-r  post  Is  {" 
PRACTICAL  THIOTuCK.M'JlV.ou  Gl, 

-L  and  Piiper;  a  Muiiuul  l  ontHinin^.' simple  d  . 
tions  for  the  jjroduction  of  I’oi  truit-,  and  Vimv  !• 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  t'-dlodion  A  If 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  I’odtive’l' jJ 
Processe.s;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  r.n  Uie  m,  a 
of  taking  Stenoscopic  inctureK,  and  aLo  oin 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedi.  s,"  |,v  Cua 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Rlanu  \  I'liutogni 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists.  1^,  j  , 
Street,  London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

NIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  of  Chai  ^ 

Chevalier,  inventor  of  the  Double  Coml 
don  of  Object  Glasses.  Palais  Ruyal,  I.'h,  in  P 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  containing  175  pag«'^  and  395  fig  f 
or  diagrams,  finely  engraved.  Price  3s.  Id.  -  ’ 
free,  2s.  Od. 

Price  Current  of  Photogi  aphy.  abridged  from  ? 
above  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  post 

Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entire]  . 

Avritten,  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is,  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPl; 

HL  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  r 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemicid  .\gencyof  L 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  tbc  r. 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pin  s, 
and  for  tiddng  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Cai.  e 
and  AVaxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  ch  ar  iii^truc  .g 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  I'or  Printing  i- 
tives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  St  i- 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Tiiornthwaiti:.  a'  r 
of  “  Photogi’aphic  Alanipulations,”  tkc.  Ulusti  J 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiJiPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  C  t, 
and  Horne  &  Thorntuwaite,  121,  122  tmd  1, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  F  :■ 
graphic  Journal. 

AYHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPO 

DANIEL  M’MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAME13, 
Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  3Iorocco  ( .‘S, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Coj  "s, 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  ek 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applic;  n. 


Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  fonn,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  i  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

This  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwai’ds  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  vuth  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  AY.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

wholesale  agent, 
FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHOTO  O  BAP  HI 


wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AIANGFAC  01 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLING^  N. 
LONDON. 

ATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOt|LK 

vi  FOLDING  CAME RA,Avith Hackwork  adjusjent, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  fp 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portabilil| 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  ‘PO'* 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  appUl'^on. 
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9d.  Per  Oz.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  oe  20  Ozs.  ^ 

I  I  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
lion,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
)i  lOut  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
y  ly,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  prepai’ing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 
li 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Whouesale  Agents  : — Messrs.  R.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

n  TDnnr  (H. NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 

Tj  ruun . .  ■ .  I  lewis,  Pembroke-place.  I  BIRMINGHAM  . .  E.  MANDER. 

I  CENHAM.  .Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE,  1  BIRKENHEAD  &)  „ 

R.  JEFEREY.  I  ROCK  FERRY  . .  P'  J-iuiN. 

i  5URGH....Mrs.  LENNIE.  I 

-  And  aU  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


HARRISON’S  PAPER  FOR  POSITIVES. 

I  Eminent  Manufacturer,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  most  scientific  Photo- 
raphers,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  paper  superior  to  any  previously  offered.  It  can  be  used 
:e  )lain  or  albumenized,  and  will  give  beautifully  clean,  sharp,  and  vigorous  pictures  without  serum, 
il  3,  or  any  troublesome  preparation. 

[:  be  had  of  every  respectable  dealer  in  Photographic  Materials.  Size  19  x  15,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

WHOLESALE  OF  E.  HARRISON,  146,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON. 

C.  H.  CHADBURN, 

Z=^TICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

71,  LORD-STREET.  LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD; 

n  ctures  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  every  description  of  Apparatus  for  Photography ;  and  keeps  in  Stock 
e  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases,  Passe  Partouts,  &c.  &c. 

U  ameras  guaranteed,  and  purchasers  instructed  in  the  Collodion  process  gratis,  for  which  purpose 
I ).  has  put  up  a  glass  room  on  his  premises. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 


EV  LIST 

OF 

PKICES 

OF  PHOTOOEAPHIC  GLASS. 
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<D 

of  the  picture  is  greatly 
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41  G 

38  6 

77  0 

92  G, 

improved. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


:( for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

3!  Hates  and  Tiles  supphed  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  is.  per  foot. 


'Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
e  iade  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
1  at  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
a  ly.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
f  ive  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
31  ctly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
k  g  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
i.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
•(jcopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
r|)lishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
Pji.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
f  ion  of  the  Chemicals. 

warehouses - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


1 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTHALIA. 
iHOTOGllAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  coiistructC( 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  diyuess  of  the  atmosi)liere,  tlioy  will  not  warp.  The  undm-s  ^ 


now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  riiAsiEs,  PASSEPARrocTh,  i| 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  ho  does  not  h  fr. 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  thi-  United  Stai  ( 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Coixodion  ;  and  in  Birn 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  IMawson’s  Posittvm,  and  Pontino’s  NEOA-mE  Coixodp 


LISTS 

BY  APPLYING  TO 


ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


G.  E  .  BERRY, 

I=>I2/A.OTIC-A.L 


Removed  from  33,  Bold-street,  to  More  Co3imodious  Premises, 

10.  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,  — SOM  EH  VILLE  STREET,  BIRKENUEA. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepare  yth 
formulie  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produce  item 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  CoUodion,  produces  brilhant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  tl  we 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  !)d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  j ,. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  -vrith  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  tra  uenl 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  ai  pdd 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Od.  each,  l^extrine  Syru  'ortt 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  CoUodion  Plates,  wiU  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 
Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  lUr.  Bern-  aeii-e 
pupUs  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


W  0  R  R  A  L  L  ’  S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES  : 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

Proprietors, — BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 

YORK. 

A  SAFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
Portraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
the  transferred  film  stUl  retaining  the  same  apiiear- 
ance  as  when  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black. 

To  he  procured  wholesale  of  the  Propiietors ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  12G,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Dunoan,  Flockhart&Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester- street,  Liverpool ;  and  re- 
taU  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


)urai 


odhei 
not  di 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLOD3N 

This  collodion  has  now  b(  loD 

before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  wasii 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  e|illenc 
There  is  a  pecuhaiity  in  the  film  whii  great 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  wi' 
apart  from  CoUodion ;  in  this  state  it  d' 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  bottles,  containing  a  Pint,  equal 
fluid  measure,  10s. ;  or  Half-pint,  5s. 
charge  for  bottles, 

A  sample  of  2  j  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in|oppHt 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  1 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  yt  .yerte 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisilj  in  Lo 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  ]  . 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above, (fom  t 
maker.  


20  oz 
0  eiti 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENKY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  ajisOffioe 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. — August  15, 1857. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY-STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TwING  cousiderably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
i Leg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
id  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Ganelin,  Horne,  Koss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
•e.jind  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
■1  Jind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  he  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
di  iboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
«  ding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
ia|-,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
i|q  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
on,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 
r.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
5es  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
s  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
londence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £.'Z  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGKAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &o.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

RE  MAKEK  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

:he  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

lotographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make.— PRESSURE  FRAIilES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carr^dng  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large"  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
LO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
Uised  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  aclcuowledged.  Testi- 
i  Is  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
b{to  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
reatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

ill  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
.tji.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
iItion. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
ijMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

ij^STAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
'  »'?cting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
flmd  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

jTO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

ANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
'•made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
IHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Cliemicals. 
aay  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  througli  Messrs. 
)j  ARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Iiverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 

30Nr  Hornk  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailliere,  219.  Kegent-street.  MANCttESiKR:  J.  B. 
^i  R,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row . 
i  n:  j. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood, 
nces-sti-eet.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmarket. 
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s:z-E.-cr: 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  (id.  1'eu  (i  0/s.  PLATES  I'PEPAHED. 


INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION.  Ud.  and  U.  per  m. 

C  H  A  D  B  TJ  B  N  , 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.Ii.  PRINCE  ALRFr 

LORD  S  T  R  E  E  T,  L  1  V  E  R IMJ  0  L  ; 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  S  H  E  I' U  I  K  L  D . 

CAMERAS  AND  Etf.ry  Kind  ok  APPARATUS.  CHEMIC.M.S,  Ac.  ok  (juaiuntked  Qi  <  ^ 


NEW  LIST  OR 

P  E  I  C  E  S  F  0  11  P  II  O  T  O  G  II A  P  II  I  C  G  L  A  S 

R .  NI  E  T  T  AM, 

dO,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Cht  ucu),  LONDON,  W. 

I’OLISirED  SUEET.  C RYSTA  I,  SH K ET.  HLACK.  FLATTED  CROWN.  PATENT  I'], 

S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  U.  ^  ' 

X  2  0  2  0  d  '>  d  .  0  o' 

Si  X  .  ...  0  3  .  U  5  .  0  0  .  0  o  .  1  ,  I 

41  X  Si  . .  0  5  0  7  1  2  .  0  7  .  ]  -  : 

,5x4  .  0  7  0  10  1  «  .  0  10  .  2  : 

X  4|  .  0  10  1  4  2  1  4  .  ;)  £ 

In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  particular  n- 
tion  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evennc.ss  of  surl  h 
unequalled :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  i  ur 
as  the  Ciystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  ajiplication  as  iVt 
February  1st.  1857.  


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

OW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ATJIUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  W1LI.1AM  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  MAr,sHAi.L  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court ;  and  Hornk  and  Tiiornthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers,  121, 
122,  and  12.3,  New'gate- street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Fhoto- 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition’  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
wiU  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


For  CHINA,  AFRICA,  INDIA,  AND 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest,  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gi'acechurch -street,  London. 


In  Crown  8vo,  price  2s. 

V  HAND  BOOK  TO  THE  WA  ID 
r\  PAPER  PROCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAff 
By  WILLIAM  CROOKES. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Halt.,  103,  Piccadi 

pITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAIIC 

Ly  ESTABLISIHSIENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  L  on. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality  ice 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  api)lication. 

Superior  Crystal  Varaish,  for  Collodion  Pc'ves 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  fo  osi- 
ti\es,  warranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  i)er  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative lOL 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  iind'  tel. 
Positive,  Os.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  Od.  per  pint. 
Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  (id.,  pc  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photograi'  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  rest, 
London,  E.C. 

HOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE.  .G. 

WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  of  Photograph!  ppa- 
ratus.  Chemicals,  Cases,  &c.,  just  published ;  ‘e  by 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD'S  Vitreous  Varnish  for  pr  cting 
Collodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  6  nces, 
with  directions,  Is. 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  rade 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  their  business  d. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufacturer  holo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  Londo  ate  of 
123,  Newgate -street. 

P^^ORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  c] th  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  d,are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  I’-Oi® 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  d  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  gjn  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expi:t>ly  f®'' 
Stereosco])ic  work,  always  in  Stock.  , 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eij®ka 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 
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LEICESTER. 

[OTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

lPPAEATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des- 
on,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

lUFACTUBING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ChEMIST, 

},  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

Collodion  of  first  quality. 
ent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
'lic  Journal. 


ROVED  STEREOSCOPE  AND  OTHER  CA- 
ERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN 
PREPARED  PLATES. 
ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
ble  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
s  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
lanical  complications ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
ig.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
r  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  50s. ;  with  war- 
}d  Lfns,  70s.  Improved  Stereo-Camera. 


’ERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 
IIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
five  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
ined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
I.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
rpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
)NDON  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
[rmingham  :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s -hill. 
RiSTOD:  Mr.  R.  C.  Culf,  Chemist,  College-green. 
ORwiCH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

ALiFAX :  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

epared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T- 
BY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield, 
fie  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in.  which 
it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
ay  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6e.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
pered  bottles  included. 


1  [lOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

"  and  CO.’S  paper’s  are  mrtiinfactured  expressly 
Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
its  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
)hic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
lire,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
ed  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
made. 

OSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
lared. 

lELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 

fivtnrn 

OSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

EGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
edand  iodized. 

ummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
mounting  Proofs. 

lOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
(D,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 
iCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
1 ,  &c. 

A  special  list  sent  post  free, 
i  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
I  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
tues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
aured,  in  great  vai’iety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
inch  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
rmany,  Spain,  Switzei'land,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
^Irss. 

^PETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
ados. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-8T.,  LIVERPOOL. 
XOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
fj  Stock  of  American  CASES  of  every  QUALITY ; 
UNEQUALLED  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS. 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply 
themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 


coLlodio-albumen  process. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
’J  •  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and ’ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo  ■ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out- door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All 
the  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Jorimal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

'l^HE  BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

X  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  wiU  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  piice 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6J. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  Pligh- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


TOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

t-'  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  (fe 
every  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  PHO  TO  GRAPHIC  DEPO  T 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

N.B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

L  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate 
Street,  London.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 
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CHEMICAT.S,  LENSES,  &c. 

AT  I 

HOENE  &  THORNTHWAITE’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMeU 

121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Establishment  it 
among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HOENE  &  T  HOE  NTH  WAITE’S  OWN  JIANUFACTURE 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aben-ation  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  datness,  a  long  chei  il 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

'J'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  '  d 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  lei  i 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 


CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every'  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTUR], 

These  pn^parations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  use  y 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separate!  n 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  he  t 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottleic  Is.  each. 

BATHS ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  33.  8d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  d  h 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  llj  in.  by  9J  in.  | 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  1  I 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOE  THE  LIYERFOOL  &-  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNh* 
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New  Series.  No.  17. — SEPTEMBER  1,  1857. 


’’nave  to-day  resumed  a  practice  followed  by 
le  arly  conductors  of  this  Journal,  viz.  :  the 
\ig  a  summary  of  all  important  papers  or 
I)  I'ks  contained  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
u  us  photographic  societies.  We  deem  this 
a  to  be  of  unquestionable  utility.  The 
arity  of  our  readers  only  casually  see  other 
u  als ;  and  those  who  are  more  fortunately 
tited,  do  not  always  care  1o  wade  through 
'ir  thing  that  is  within  their  reach.  The 
icitiou  is  fatiguing,  and  not  always  satisfac- 
r  We  shall  do  our  best  to  assist  them,  and 
■  e  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  occasionally 
'tiding  upon  their  notice  our  own  comments 
13  way  of  elucidation  or  of  suggestive  criti- 
ji  The  French  and  Scotch  Societies  will  be 
a  I  treated  in  this  way  in  the  present  publi- 
1 11. 

I  the  spring  of  the  year  we  visited,  at  Paris, 
B  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  French 
c  ty  ;  but  at  that  time  we  had  no  conception 
a  our  notes  of  what  we  then  saw  might  be 

available  for  publication.  However,  the 
firance  of  the  Society’s  report  of  the  same 

I  lition  has  made  us  determine  to  resuscitate 
notes;  for  we  see  we  can  comment  use- 

II  upon  the  labours  of  the  commission 
'finted  by  the  French  Society.  We  agree 
it  them  that  the  powers  of  paper  have  not 
!t)een  exhausted.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
'Ajood  paper.  We  wish  some  enterprising 
a  ;r  would  earnestly  take  the  matter  up.  We 
r  d  be  very  happy  to  aid  in  discussing  the 
ir  exed  points ;  for  having  been  so  long  in 
rictwith  the  subject,  we  have  many  tacts 
lih  might  be  of  service  to  any  one  com- 
e  :ing  the  investigation.  We  feel  quite  con- 
n;d  that  a  day  will  come  when  paper  will 
)  r  to  supersede  dry  processes  on  glass,  and 

wet  ones  too.  The  wax-paper  processes 
t'irto  employed  have  never  excelled  the 
i  itive  Talbotype  in  vigour  and  gradation 
nt.  Probably  the  best  paper,  process  ex- 
r.  is  the  wet  one  by  Tanner,  popularised 
Blanquart,  Evrard,  and  others,  but 
mted  by  Mr.  Tanner.  It  is  rapid,  gives 
Ige  well,  and  affords  vigorous  negatives, 
Fh  have,  as  we  think,  more  half-tint  than 
1(3  obtained  by  any  other  paper  process. 
^|i  regard  to  sharpness  and  smoothness  of 
11  on  paper,  M.  Bayard  once  admitted  to  us 
11  his  practised  eye  could  not  detect  that  a 
i  iin  positive  taken  from  a  Talbotype  nega- 
V  was  not  from  glass.  M.  Bayard  said  that 
e  bought  we  in  England  had  anticipated  M. 
dice  de  St.  Victor  in  the  use  of  albumen. 


We  beg  to  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  M. 
Belloc’s  copying  frame,  the  drawings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  which  we  owe  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Reynolds,  of  Leeds,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  danger  which  attends  the 
careless  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  ^  T-hey 
advise  that  in  a  case  of  accidental  imbibation 
of  the  poison,  removal  into  the  open  air,  tickling 
the  throat  to  produce  vomiting,  cold  water 
thrown  upon  the  head,  and  smelling  at  ammonia, 
should  be  resorted  to  until  medical  aid  can  be 
obtained. 

We  have  only  just  received  the  announcement 
respecting  the  admission  of  pictures  to  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society.  Photographs  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  together  with  any  new  kind 
of  apparatus,  may  be  sent  to  the  Gallery,  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  or  before  Sept. 
5th,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  Mr.  W.  B.  Osborn,  who 
will  give  any  further  information  required.  We 
may  add  that  each  picture  must  have  the  name 
an(i  address  of  the  exhibitor  written  on  the  back; 
the  name  of  the  photographer,  the  subject,  and 
the  process  employed  on  the  front.  Positive 
prints  touched  or  coloured  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  untouched  copy.  Unframed  prints  will 
be  admissible.  The  margins  of  mounted  pic¬ 
tures  must  be  as  small  as  possible.  A  letter 
containing  a  list,  of  the  pictures,  and  any 
details  respecting  the  process,  should  accompany 
whatever  is  sent. 


The  Cleansing  of  Photographic  Glass. — 
How  varied  are  the  recipes  and  instructions 
given  by  different  operators  on  this  head  I 
Water  and  a  cloth  only ;  whiting,  and  water, 
and  a  cloth.  Tripoli  and  water ;  tripoli,  am¬ 
monia,  and  spirit  of  wine  ;  tripoli  and  ammonia 
only.  Rotten  stone  and  ammonia.  These  aro 
amongst  the  mild  remedies,  and  which  all  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  mani¬ 
pulators ;  perhaps  good  glass  and  carefulness 
are  the  foundations  of  success.  The  more 
energetic  spirits  treat  their  plates  with  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  ;  nitric  acid  and  a  tooth-brush  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extemporaneous  nitro-sul- 
phuric  acid,  by  sprinkling  powdered  nitrate  on 
the  plate  and  then  adding  oil  of  vitriol.  Others 
insist  that  alkalies  are  the  thing,  and  accordingly 
recommend  caustic  potash,  lime,  or  simply 
ordinary  pearlash  and  soda.  But  the  list  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  we  are  told  that  if  we  wish 
to  ensure  a  clean  plate,  we  must,  in  addition  to 
any  one  of  the  above  agents,  no  matter  how 
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energetic,  finish  with  strong  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  Having  lately  spent  three  or  four  days 
out  of  London,  we,  by  way  of  relaxation,  made 
experiments  in  positive  portraiture,  and  were 
necessarily  led  to  reconsider  the  present  subject. 
On  the  score  of  convenience,  effectiveness,  and 
economy,  we  decided  to  use  a  mixture  ot  whiting 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  moistened  with  water, 
and  after  this  we  had  not  a  single  failure  from 
dirty  glasses.  Some  of  the  plates  used  had 
films  on  them  which  had  remained  since  last 
year,  yet  these  were  readily  brought  into 
working  order.  The  cloths  used  in  wiping  them 
were  not  specially  washed;  of  course  they 
were  ordinarily  cleansed.  Perhaps  the  fact  is, 
some  samples  of  glass,  may,  at  first,  require 
treatment  with  acid;  but  this  once  done  the 
whiting  and  cyanide  of  potassium  will  do  the 
rest.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  also 
cleansing  the  fingers  of  those  who  are  incthcd- 
ical  enough  to  assist  in  cleansing  off  at  the  end 
of  each  day  the  films  not  required  to  be  kept. 
A  piece  of  rag  dipped  into  the  almost  pasty 
mixture  was  used  to  apply  it  to  the  glass. 
The  rinsing  was  performed  in  running  water. 

M. 


AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 


Paper  for  Photography. — We  have  seen 
that  the  moulded  sheet  is  removed  from  the 
wire  surface  of  the  mould*  by  pressure  upon  a 
piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  felt.  This  felt 
is  purposely  chosen  of  a  coarse  texture.  On 
first  witnessing  the  moulding  operation  I  at 
once  suggested  that  a  smooth  cloth  should  be 
used  to  receive  the  still  plastic  sheet,  but  I  was 
met  with  the  objection,  that  the  pulp  would 
not  leave  the  wire  cloth  of  the  frame  unless  a 
coarse  surface  was  applied  to  it.  I  was  assured 
that  this  was  a  recognised  fact,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  accept  the  universal 
practice.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  there  was 
a  radical  defect  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
for  photographic  purposes;  for  not  only  was  there 
the  irregular  surface  pioduced  by  bringing  the 
upper  side  of  the  moulded  sheet  in  contact  with 
the  first  sheet  of  felt,  but  the  comparatively 
smooth  condition  of  tlie  side  hitherto  only  in 
contact  with  the  wire-cloth  was  next  indented 
and  roughened  in  various  w^ays  by  pressing 
upon  it  a  second  piece  of  coarse  felt,  which  in 
its  turn  was,  by  its  upper  surface,  to  indent  the 
next  newly-moulded  sheet — and  so  on  to  the 
end.  To  alleviate  my  anxiety,  I  was  told  that 
all  the  alarming  appearances  that  now  presented 
themselves  would  disappear  under  future  ma¬ 
nipulations.  This  statement  I  did  not  believe  ; 
for  I  was  looking  to  uniformity  of  texture,  and 
not  merely  to  a  seeming  uniformity  of  surface. 
I  foresaw  that  the  irregularities  in  thickness 
could  never  be  subsequently  equalized,  however 
much  they  might  be  disguised  by  being  com¬ 
pressed.  A  little  consideration  will  shew  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil.  Let  us  suppose  the 
still  plastic  sheet  to  be  equal  in  thickness,  and 
otherwise  uniform,  and  now  examine  the  brand 
with  which  it  is  stamped  or  embossed !  The 
felt  surfaces  present  an  irregular  series  of 


*  In  the  last  numher,  through  a  misplacement  of  the  mark 
of  quotation ,  my  remarks  on  the  moulding  operation  seem  to  be 
copied  from  the  source  of  the  description  of  the  mould.  M. 


cavities  and  projection:  dir tribui.-d  at  ha 
It  may,  and  does,  hai,*])(‘n  tliat  a  projecti* 
the  lower  felt  is  opinihit--  tn  a  lUoj -.'liuii  ii 
upper  one,  here  tlie  .'mI':  jiuljiy  Hi  .^.s  is  u. 
perforated,  and  luu  i!  th>-  sit-  i  t  is  di  liri-  nl  in 
stance;  adjoining  thir  thin  ui  iiot  fa 

the  felts  have  their  cavernous  purlieus  h 
ranged  that  a  little  knot  i<f  pulp.  ir.  l.y  tlie 
sure  around,  forced  into  both  caviric^,  like  : 
in  its  shell.  Here  the  sln  et  isol.viuUhly  ih 
than  the  desired  medium.  Of  course.,  in  i 
places  the  hollows  and  lintjcctioni-  may  so 
cide  as  to  leave  the  thicknos'^  unalti  rcd,  bu 
embossing  thus  produced  is  painfully  ev 
to  the  sensitive  expiuimenter.  Ry  ropi 
presshujs  and  partings  of  the  pack  of  slieet 
inequality  is  attempted  to  bi-  diminislie 
far  as  the  surface  goes.  We  shall  sulisequ. 
see  further  mischief  arising  from  this  rude  i 
of  procedure.  Before  proceeding  to  den 
the  manipulation  following  the  moiildiiij; 
pressing,!  would  observe  that,  at  a  later  p. 
I  proved  that  a  rough  surface  was  not  es.‘a 
to  the  removal  of  the  pulp  from  the  luoul 
I  couched  a  sheet  upon  glazed  bli>tting-p. 
and,  even  by  attaching  a  strip  of  Idottiiig-j 
to  the  upper  edgeoi  the  sheet,  I  could  strip  tlii 
from  the  mould,  and  suspend  it  to  dry.  Kxti 
are  said  to  meet;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
woollen  cloth  is  not  fine  enough  to  allow 
superior  adhesive  action  coming  into  play, 
coarse  felt  probably  acts  only  by  entanglin 
pulpy  mass.  The  pile  of  sheets  which  liav. 
been  removed  from  the  felts,  and  subject' 
further  pressure,  constitute  a  pack,  whici 
to  be  parted — that  is  to  say,  each  sheet 
damp,  has  to  be  stripped  of  the  pack,  and 
pack  formed,  to  be  pressed  as  before.  A  si 
parting  takes  place,  and  a  new  pressing, 
these  operations  are  repeated  five  o 
times,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  ill  » 
of  the  rough  felts.  The  paper  also  bei 
more  compact  by  this  singular  species  of 
pulation.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  : 
genious  use  is  made  of  the  princip 
elasticity.  The  pack  covered  by  a  boar 
ceives  the  power  of  the  press  throu 
moveable  upright  bar  of  wood,  which  is  i- 
placed  upright  between  the  top  of  the 
and  the  pack,  of  which  latter,  indeed,  it  fc 
part.  After  the  sheets  have  undergone 
hours  pressure  in  the  pack,  they  might 
moved  by  simply  unscrewing  the  pres^ 
then  there  is  a  chance  that  the  sheets 
found  adhering  so  strongly  as  to  tear 
process  of  separation.  I  had  learnt  th. 
was  the  case,  and  was  accordingly  anxi 
see  how  our  new  linen  paper  would  1 
The  time  for  the  removal  had  arrived — th 
was  about  to  be  unscrewed,  when  su 
the  master  of  the  works  exclaimed,  “ 
away  the  Sampson."  The  press  was^  le 
touched,'  and  a  good  sledge-hammer  ins 
applied  to  the  upright  bar,  which,  on  ai 
of  its  instantaneous  release,  allowed  the  ’ 
mass  to  spring  up  visibly,  and  occupy  a 
bulk  than  if  the  pressure  had  been  slowly 
drawn.  Each  sheet  now  parted  readil 
perfectly,  and  had  only  to  be  dried  to  re; 
fit  for  sizing,  an  operation  to  be  discussed 
next  number. 
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ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
iie  14th  of  July,  W.  Walker,  Esq.  in  the 
r.  Papers  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  Mr.  Colin 
lair,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  were  read. 

|r.  Tunny  exhibited  pictures  printed  on 


3,  parian,  and  porcelain.  These  pictures 
it  be  looked  at  as  transparencies,  or  in  the 
)T  nary  way. 

r.  M'Craw  also  showed  specimens  of  a 
ess  giving  very  similar  results  to  those  of 
Tunny,  and  which  he  intends  to  patent, 
r.  Burnett,  after  the  exhibition  of  these 
iraens,  remarked  that  he  had  been  long 
ag  to  stir  up  photographers  to  immortalize 
hr  works  by  means  of  porcelain,  glass,  and 
lar  imperishable  materials."^  He  was  much 
sed  with  these  specimens  in  which  glass,  por- 
in,and  allied  substances  were  used  to  support 
photographic  film ;  yet,  to  give  photography, 
11  luch  materials,  its  only  real  and  characteristic 
le,  the  photograph  must  he  burnt  in. 
he  great  difficulty  in  this,  and  the  main 
le  of  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  burnt-in 
tography  which  had  hitherto  been  made, 
eeded  from  the  change  of  colour  which  the 
ir  photograph  underwent  in  the  process  of 
inng,f  becoming  yellow  in  most  cases, 
hiring  stood  more  in  the  way  of  photographic 
r  ijress  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  than  the  de¬ 
ni  which  [some]  photographers  seem  to  be 
essed  with,  that  everything  must  be  done 
1  silver.  Uranium,  cobalt,  chromium,  anti- 
y,  lead,  copper,  titanium,  tungsten,  molyb- 
rm,  gold,  and  many  other  substances  were 
likely  to  be  much  more  extensively  useful 
ihotography  on  porcelain,  &c.,  than  silver 
In  such  an  art  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
exclusively  to  the  colour  which  the  photo- 
;nhic  substance  would  yield  after  burning, 
a  is  every  day  done  in  enamel  and  porcelain 
•ating],  and  not  to  that  which  it  had  before 
ling.  It  would  be  found  that  the  two  were 
om  the  same  and  generally  entirely  different. 
I  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  or  three 
rs  in  experiments,  partly  to  try  whether  he 
Id  not,  for  our  ordinary  paper  prints,  get  a 
costly  material  than  silver,  and  one  more 
e  depended  on  for  permanence,  but  also  in 
•eat  measure  with  a  view  to  photography  on 
porcelain,  &c.  Mr.  Burnett  then  exhi- 
a  few  specimens  of  photography  with 
(|per,  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  molybdenum, 
but  the  report  does  not  state  whether  they 
!  burnt  in  on  either  glass  or  porcelain, 
licimens  of  old  ink  processes  were  also  shown, 
1  in  which  a  mixture  of  tannin  with  carbonate 
qinimonia  had  proved  to  be  a  better  deve- 
c|er  than  gallic  acid.  These  processes  were, 
ivever,  too  slow  to  be  recommended,  and  with 
1  bichromate  and  iron  Mr.  Burnett  had  not 
>|n  so  successful  as  M.  Sella,  but  he  advised 
use  of  tannin  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  as 


We  were  the  first  to  show  that  porous  porcelain  could  be 
I  sed  in  photography.  It  was  thought  that  ti’anslucency  and 
"  isity  could  not  co-exist,  until  our  experiments  made  in  1850 
!•  onstrated  the  contrary. — En.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 

Our  experirnents  were  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
'  flat  and  uniform  plates,  since  then  other  pursuits  have 
1  ned  our  chief  attention  ;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  throw  away 
■  rely  the  results  ol  nur  somewhat  costly  experience. — 
’  L.  .V  M.  P.  J.  •  ^ 


a  developer  in  the  place  of  gallic  acid,  and 
recommended  the  addition  of  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  acid,  or  an  acid  salt,  saybitarta'e 
of  potash,  to  the  water  used  in  washing  out  the 
iron  salt  of  M.  Sella’s  process. 

Mr,  Colin  Sinclair  gave  an  account  of  his 
^’•Experiments  on  the  various  Adhesioe  Substances 
used  in  Mounting  Photographs  as  affecting  the 
Permanence  of  the  Prints."  The  mounting  of 
photographs  is  so  simple  an  operation  at  first 
sight,  and  so  uninteresting  a  subject,  that  an 
apology  might  have  been  necessary  in  bringing 
it  before  the  Society,  were  it  not  for  the  im¬ 
pression  that  has  prevailed  that  the  fading  of 
photographs  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
mode  of  mounting  them,  and  that  the  adhesive 
substances  used  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the 
permanence  of  the  picture.  This  impression 
induced  Mr.  Sinclair  to  try  one  or  two  simple 
tests  to  ascertain  as  far  as  he  could  which  was 
the  best  material,  and  the  one  least  likely  to 
prove  injurious.  The  substances  in  most  gene¬ 
ral  use  are  starch,  albumen,  isinglass,  and 
gum  arabic.  Although  the  latter  had  been 
frequently  condemned,  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  prove  to  be  the  best,  on  account  of  its 
property  of  keeping  perfectly  sweet  when  in  a 
solution  made  with  boiling  water.  Gum  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water  and  kept  soon  begins  to 
emit  a  bad  odour.  To  test  the  matter  fully  a 
small  quantity  of  the  various  cements  was 
placed  separately  in  dishes,  and  two  of  Mr. 
Tunny’s  photographs  selected,  one  of  them  of 
the  brown  tint  on  albuminized  paper,  the  other 
of  the  black  tint  on  plain  paper.  Mr.  Tunny’s 
photographs  were  chosen  because  it  was  known 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
washing,  and  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  very 
free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Each  print  was 
cut  into  five  pieces,  the  fifth  piece  being  laid 
aside  for  future  comparison,  and  the  other  four 
distributed  over  the  four  dishes  containing  the 
adhesive  materials,  so  that  there  were  two 
pieces  completely  immersed  in  each  dish.  They 
were  kept  there  for  one  month.  They  would 
have  been  kept  longer,  but  they  had  become  so 
fragile  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  dishes.  The  pieces  were 
mounted  and  laid  before  the  Society.  It  was 
observed  that  the  brown  photograph  on  albu¬ 
minized-  paper  had  suffered  the  mos-t,  especially 
the  piece  that  had  been  immersed  in  the 
albumen  :  the  pieces  that  had  been  in  the  isin¬ 
glass  and  starch  were  slightly  affected  ;  that  in 
the  gum  was  the  least  changed  of  any,  while 
the  black  picture  on  plain  paper  came  out  of  all 
the  substances  not  sensibly  altered.  This 
last  specimen  had  been  thoroughly  printed 
into  the  paper,  so  much  so  that  the  picture 
was  nearly  equally  distinct  on  both  sides,  A 
less  severe  test  was  next  tried.  Two  other 
photographs  were  selected  and  cut  into  fire 
pieces  as  before,  one  of  each  being  put  b}^  for 
comparison,  and  the  rest  mounted  separately 
with  the  four  substances  already  named.  The 
mounted  pictures  have  been  kept  two  months 
in  a  damp  cellar,  and  have  not  yet  shown  signs 
of  any  change.  They  will,  of  course,  require  to 
be  thus  kept  much  longer  before  any  useful  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn.  It  appears  so  far  evident 
that  the  gum  is  as  safe  as  any  of  the  substances 
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employed  even  if  nut  more  so.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  is,  that  it  penetrates  the  paper 
where  tlie  size  has  been  removed  by  washing 
and  causes  a  freckled  appearance  ;  but  this  may 
be  avoided  by  the  ap  ilication  of  a  solt  sponge 
with  clean  water  to  the  face  of  the  picture,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  moisture  of  the  whole  mass. 
However,  clean  starch  may  be  the  best  to  use 
when  the  paper  has  become  bibulous  from  ex¬ 
cessive  washing ;  there  can  be  little  fear  of 
the  starch  being  injurious  so  long  as  the  picture 
is  kept  free  from  damp,  lor  it  is  that  agent 
which  lets  loose  some  element  that  proves  de¬ 
structive  to  the  picture.  It  will  be  wise  to  avoid 
damp  walls,  damp  books,  and  damp  rooms. 

Mr.  Lamb  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Society  the  result  of  some  experiments 
made  with  impure  ether  supplied  to  him  by  a 
respectable  firm  in  London  some  months  ago. 
The  densit}^  of  the  ether  was  .735  ;  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  neutral  to  test  paper;  the  alcohol  was 
the  same,  and  of  sp.  gr.  .800 ;  the  cotton  and 
iodide  of  cadmium  were  excellent ;  yet  collodion 
made  from  these  material  blackened  all  over  on 
applying  the  iron  developer.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  the  nitrate  bath  was  alkaline  ; 
nitric  acid  was  added  without  advantage.  The 
bath  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  silver 
salt  redirsolved,  still  the  reduction  of  the  silver 
took  place  on  using  the  developer,  even  when 
the  plate  had  not  been  at  all  exposed  to  light. 
Attention  was  now  turned  to  the  collodion. 
Free  iodine,  bromine,  sulphuric,  nitric,  acetic, 
and  formic  acids  were  added  respectively  to 
no  purpose.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  car¬ 
bonates  were  then  tried  with  no  better  success. 
Certain  essential  oils  were  added  to  good  col¬ 
lodion  to  see  if  they  might  cause  “  fogging,” 
but  no  injurious  result  was  obtained.  Fluoride 
of  potassium  was  next  tried,  it  arrested  the 
blackening,  but  produced  in  a  day  or  two  an 
effect  equally  injurious,  viz  : — a  spotting  over 
the  picture.  This  took  place  only  in  positive 
portraits  ;  negatives  taken  with  it  never  spotted 
but  had  increased  opacity  in  the  lights,  the  film, 
however,  was  less  sensitive.  The  fluoride  de¬ 
stroyed  all  colour  in  the  collodion,  and  caused  it 
to  remain  perfec^tlv  wliite  for  the  eight  njonths 
it  was  in  use.  iodide  of  cadmium  being  emplo\  ed 
as  the  iodizer.  After  various  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spotting  of  the  positives  the  col¬ 
lodion  was  distilled,  and  the  mixed  fluid  used 
again  with  complete  success.  The  unused 
ether  was  now  taken  in  hand  and  distilled  oft 
flumdd  ;  of  potassimn,  quick  lime,  carbonate  of 
pot  is!i,  ivory  black,  and  l)ro  nine  respectively, 
with  no  improvement,  at  last  iodine  was  tiied 
and  found  to  answer,  excepting  as  to  the  colour 
thereby  imparted  ;  but  even  this  last  difficulty 
was  removed  on  mixing  a  small  quantity  of 
ivory  black  with  the  iodine  and  ether  previous 
to  re  distillation. 

What  are  the  chemical  changes  involved  in 
this  remarkable  curative  process,  and  how  far 
may  this  remedy  apply  to  other  cases?  These 
questionsMr.  Sinclair  leaves  forothers  to  answer. 
In  conclusion  he  begs  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  chemical  manipulation  to  use  the 
greatest  caution  in  r  .-distilling  ether.  The  re¬ 
tort  was  supported  in  a  water  bath  th^^  tempera¬ 
ture  of  which  was  never  higher  than  173°  Fahr. 


SdCli.TK  I'llANCA’SK  DK  hHoTui.li \i':iii| 

From  the  August  nuniber  of  the  Buttftiu  t/  l 
Societe  Francaise  cle  PhotographU  \\  <  h  .iru  (■ 
the  last  meeting  for  the  season  wav  h.  Id  oii  |1 
iGth  July,  M.  Duuiku  in  the  chair. 

M.  Violin  presented,  through  M.  Lir.ir(ll 
paper  “  On  a  New  Process  fur  Printing  Pu^iiivt:  2 
Collodio7iized gelati lied- paper."  Tlie  followitig 
vantages  are  obtained: — 1st.  The  posiiivoK  ^ 
equal  in  delicacy  to  the  negatives  from  wl  p 
they  are  copied.  2.  'J’he  strength  of  the  pi  f 
is  so  little  affected  by  drying  tliat  it  is  puss  , 
to  judge  of  it  with  certainty  when  in  the  hy  . 
sulphite  bath.  3.  Contrary  to  the  resultb  i 
ordinary  paper  the  print  preserves  on  dry  - 
that  charm  which  it  possesses  when  iinniei  1 
in  water :  varnishes  and  encausties,  oj , 
dangerous,  are  hencefoith  superfluous.  4. 
tallic  spots  arising  from  the  paper  do  not  oci . 
5.  The  image  being  entirely  in  tlie  collml  , 
and  separated  from  the  paper  by  a  coaling  f 
gelatine,  appears  to  have  all  the  coiiflitu 
necessaiy  to  its  complete  stability.  M.  (Jii  1 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  impressions  ta  i 
by  M.  Violin,  which  were  attentively  exaiiu  1 
by  the  society. 

M.  Dl’kibu  asked  if  the  red  tones  observ.a 
in  the  prints  were  inherent  to  the  process. 

M.  Violin  replied  that  he  had  simply  fi  1 
those  with  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda;  but 
was  eas}"^  to  colour  them  by  the  salts  of  got 

The  following  is  the  process  : — 

Into  a  bottle  containing 


Ether . 20  cubic  centimetres.* 

Alcohol  . 20  „  „ 


Drop  gradually  a  saturated  solution  of  sala  >- 
niac,  until  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  prodiu  ; 
shake  well  and  filter;  add  this  liquid  to  a  i- 
lodion  thus  prepared  : — 

Ether  . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol .  20  „  „ 

Pyroxyline  .  2J  grammes.f 

Pour  this  mixture  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  i- 
merse  in  water  containing  two  per  cent,  of  ;t, 
until  all  greasiness  disappears.  While  in  3 
bath  take  a  sheet  of  paper  gelatined  b  a 
solution  containing  four  pei  cent,  ofgelatine  d 
two  per  cent,  of  sal  ammonifE,  and  make  it  adl  e 
to  the  film  by  il.  Bayard’s  method  of  man  i- 
lation.J  Remove  the  whole  from  the  bath  d 
allow  to  dry.  To  use  this  paper  remove  it  f  a 
the  glass  by  means  of  a  bath  of  distilled  wi  r, 
then  blot  off,  by  paper  kept  specially  for  s 
purpose,  and  place  the  sheet,  siill  slightly  d;  \ 
upon  the  nitrate  bath  in  the  ordinary  man  r. 
Remove  and  blot  in  another  portion  of  bloti 
paper,  and  leave  to  dry.  The  paper  ^  9 
quickly  and  may  be  used  within  half-an-1  . 
Copy  and  fix  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  paper  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  t 
removal  from  the  glass;  but  it  will  in  that  e 
be  necessary  to  immerse  it  in  distilled  wateifr 
some  minutes,  so  as  to  moisten  it  previous!  o 
its  exposure  on  the  nitrate  bath. 

M.  Tillakd  communicated  the  latest  par'  i- 
lars  respecting  his  New  Wax  Paper  Pre  ‘S, 

*  The  cubic  centimetre  and  the  giMmme  of  water  agree  in  A' 
:t2  c.c.  equal  1  fluid  l  une  ■,  or,  more  exactly,  777  g,  s.  equal,  c. 

+  The  giiimme  grains. 

I  We  have  received  this  too  late  to  refer  at  present  h- 
Bayard’s  process. — Ed.  L.  &  iM.  P.  J. 
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I'  ich  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lespiault. 
f!  9  negatives  obtained  by  it  are  very  vigorous, 
[1  defined,  close  in  texture,  and  free  from 
’l  nulation.  The  picture  developes  well  in 
;j  lie  acid,  the  whites  keeping  very  clean  and 
blacks  possessing  great  intensity,  all  the 
-1  ults  promised  having  been  realized.  The 
]  servation  of  translucency  in  the  negative  is 
i  onishing,  and  has  not  been  equalled  in  any 
(  er  process.  M.  Tillard’s  method  is  simple 
U  I  easily  put  into  practice.  It  is  believed  that 
i  will  become  popular.  The  process  is  as 
d  ows : — 

I  Oil  of  Turpentine  . 2000  grammes 

\  White  wax .  100  „ 

!  it  the  wax  in  the  turpentine  in  a  water  bath ; 
I  )w  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then  filter.  Add  to 
filtrate  one,  or  perhaps  better,  two  per  cent. 
'X  iodine,  when  combination  will  take  place  with 
X  irvescence.  Add  to  this  ten  per  cent,  of  cold 
j  ssed  castor  oil.  The  paper  passed  through 
;S  )ath  of  this  becomes  transparent,  acquires 
i  firmness  of  parchment,  and  does  not  stain 
1  long  immersion  in  the  gallic  acid.  The 

I  )er  may  be  at  once  made  sensitive,  but  as  the 
i<  )osure  in  sunshine  must  be  five  or  six  minutes, 
i  s  desirable  to  submit  it  to  a  second  operation 
t  which  the  exposure  in  the  camera  with  a  lens 
:  bout  thirty  inches  focal  length  may  not  exceed 
i  ee  minutes,  or  even  in  full  sunshine,  one 
i  ivte. 

>  lere  is  the  formula : — 

,  Water,  or  better,  milk  serum  1200  grammes 

!  odide  of  potassium .  24  „ 

!  iromide  of  potassium. .  6  „ 

t  Jbumen  (of  about  ten  beaten 

eggs)  . 340  „ 

%  soon  as  the  iodized  turpentined-wax-paper 
^  pier  Urehenthino-cire  iodure)  is  perfectly  dry 

II  tierse  it  in  the  above  bath.  The  sheets  may 
b  placed  one  upon  the  other,  avoiding  air 
bbles.  Fifteen  minutes  immersion  is  suffi- 
c  it,  but  they  may  remain  longer.  The  paper 
it  hen  hung  up,  as  in  the  first  operation,  to  dry. 
i!  piece  of  blotting-paper  must  be  attached 
Pthe  bottom  of  each  sheet  to  facilitate  the 
dfing. 

'he  sensitive  bath  is  to  be  thus  made : — 


Nitrate  of  silver . 

...  20 

grammes, 

Nitrate  of  zinc . 

....  10 

Citric  acid  (or  acetic)  .. 

....  10 

JJ 

Filtered  rain  water*  .. 

,  500 

V 

"he  sensitive  bath  should  be  prepared  two 
Qlfhree  days  beforehand.  The  paper  is  here  to 
fci  left  for  about  four  minutes,  then  wash  in 
t!)  waters.  If  the  bath  is  used  for  paper 
tjung  the  double  preparation  kaolin  must  be 
i  d.  [(?)  to  discolourize.] 

Ifhis  is  the  formula  for  the  developing  bath  ; 
Saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  50  grammes 

llain  water  [(?)  distilled]  . 50  „ 

i|d  to  this  five  or  six  drops  of  the  above  de- 
sjibed  nitrate  bath,  some  of  Avhich  is  kept 
i|rposely  for  this  use.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
{ i  too  much  silver,  for  the  coarseness  of  the 
iiage  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  too  much 
■I 3to -nitrate,  as  also  by  the  too  great  strength 
'I  the  gallic  acid  solution.  The  beauty  of  the 
';ture  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  haste  in  the 
■  velopment.  In  support  of  this  view  two  pic- 

(?)  Distilled  water  in  smoky  (owns,— Ed  L.  &  M  P  J. 


tures  were  exhibited,  one  developed  with  but 
little  silver,  the  other  with  a  stronger  dose. 
This  process  yields  perfectly  opaque  blacks 
with  perfectly  clean  shadows.  The  papers  pie- 
pared  by  this  process  keep  good  for  a  long  time 
both  before  and  after  their  being  made  sensitive. 
They  are  perfectly  white,  the  presence  of  iodide 
not  being  observable. 

M.  Tillaed  next  made  mention  of  a  sort  of 
tracing  paper  called  “  vegetable  paper,”  which 
has  been  used  successfully.  The  image  pene¬ 
trates  it  completely,  and  the  blacks  given  by  it, 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  are  very 
fine.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Remain. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Milk  serum . . 1500  grammes. 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  50  „ 

Cyanide  of  potassium  1  „ 

Camphor,  a  small  piece. 

The  addition  of  the  camphor  preserves  the  hath, 
which  otherwise  would  soon  spoil.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  bath  is  the  same  as  for  the  turpentined-wax- 
paper.  In  developing  the  image  add  to  the 
gallic  acid  bath  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  exposure  in 
sunshine  is  from  one  to  three  minutes  as  with 
the  preceding  paper.  This  vegetable  paper 
has  the  double  advantage  of  not  staining  and 
of  preserving  its  strength  throughout  all  the 
manipulations.  A  negative  by  this  process  was 
also  sent. 

M.  Bayle  Mouillard  thought  that  the 
castor  oil  was  in  excess,  and  that  the  paper 
would  remain  greasy,  but  M.  Tiliard  adheres  to 
his  proportions. 

[Apropos  of  the  greasiness  of  castor  oil,  we, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  made  a  negative  trans¬ 
parent  with  castor  oil,  using  the  warmth  of  a 
fire  to  make  it  penetrate.  We  then  wiped  off 
the  excess  of  oil,  and  rubbed  the  negative  with 
flour  and  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  negative  is  still 
good,  and  not  at  all  greasy. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 

M.  DE  LA  Blanchere  exhibited  a  photogra¬ 
phic  tent  which  could  be  set  up  in  ten  minutes 
and  taken  down  in  five.  It  weighed  about  eight 
pounds.  Two  persons  could  work  beneath  it  at 
one  time.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  practice  of 
wet  collodion.* 

M.  Millet,  on  a  former  occasion,  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  a  mode'of 
mounting  the  double  object  glass  of  the  camera. 
A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Durieu, 
Silbermann,  and  Bertsch,  was  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  utility  and  novelty  of  the 
arrangement.  A  favourable  report  was  now 
read.  A  great  advantage  of  the  method  was 
the  ease  with  which  the  double  glass  could  be 
so  disposed  as  to  use  part  of  it  as  a  single  com 
bination.  The  placing  of  a  diaphragm  between 
the  lenses  was  also  discussed,  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  neither  M.  Millet  nor  M.  Tamin 
could  claim  priority,  for  M.  Victor  Chevalier 
had  used  that  particular  arrangement  in  1846, 
and  as  long  ago  as  1840  M.  Buron,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  M.  Fortier,  adopted  a  similar  mode  of 
construction.  M.  Tamin  had  popularised  the 
the  thing  by  being  the  first  to  throw  into 

*  This  is  important ;  for  hitherto  the  chief  of  the  finest  pic- 
!  lures  have  been  obtained  by  wet  collodion,  as  the  pictures  by 
I  Bisson  Freres,  Fenton,  Bedford,  and  others  testify.— El>. 
IL.  &M.  P.J. 
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commerce  a  great  number  of  such  combinations, 
and  those  at  a  cheap  rate  and  easy  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

After  the  reception  and  reading  of  some 
further  communications  of  less  pressing  interest, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  a  new  head-rest  and 
a  new  copying  frame,  the  general  meetings  of 
the  Society  were  adjourned  until  the  16th  of 
October  next. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

By  Edward  Ash  Hadow,  Esq. 

Concluded  from  p.  173. 

Part  II. — Iodized  Collodion  and  Nitrate  Bath. 
“In  my  former  paper  I  confined  myself  to  the 
subject  of  simple  collodion,  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  precautions  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  highly  fluid  solution,  capable 
of  giving  a  film,  tough  and  transparent,  with¬ 
out  being  deficient  in  photographic  qualities.  I 
have  now  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  modes 
of  iodizing  or  rendering  the  film  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  sensitive,  by  the  addition  of  some  soluble 
iodide ;  those  that  have  been  recommended  are 
chiefly  the  iodides  of  potassium,  ammonium, 
cadmium  and  zinc;  of  these  the  three  last  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  readily  soluble  in 
any  collodion,  and  may  therefore  be  added  at 
once  to  the  solution  of  gun-cotton ;  but  iodide 
of  potassium  requires  a  little  water,  and  even 
then,  if  added  to  collodion  without  having  been 
previously  dissolved  in  some  of  the  alcohol,  will 
be  found  to  dissolve  but  very  slowly.  In  pre¬ 
paring  collodion  with  this  salt,  four  grains  were 
dissolved  in  three  drachms  of  strong  alcohol,  and 
sether  was  added  to  make  up  the  ounce :  I 
found  that  the  first  two-and-a-half  drachms 
of  aether  began  to  precipitate  the  iodide, 
and  after  the  addition  of  the  five  drachms 
required,  a  dense  deposit  had  formed,  which 
was  not  redissolved  until  twelve  drops  of 
water  had  been  added.  This  I  merely  mention 
to  show  that  there  must  be  a  little  water  in  the 
mixture,  although  in  using  ordinary  aether  and 
alcohol  this  might  not  be  perceived.  Before 
comparing  collodion  prepared  with  different 
iodides,  it  appeared  probable  that  those  of  po¬ 
tassium  and  ammonium  would  produce  greater 
sensitiveness  than  those  of  zinc  and  cadmium  ; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  nitrates  of  ammonia 
and  potash,  which  are  produced  together  with 
iodide  of  silver,  on  immersing  films  prepared 
with  the  two  first  iodides  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
are  perfectly  neutral,  while  the  nitrates  of  zinc 
and  cadmium  which  result  when  collodions  con¬ 
taining  those  metals  are  used,  have  o.  feebly  acid 
reaction  on  litmus  paper,  and  thus  by  their 
presence  in  the  film,  might,  like  weak  acids, 
retard  the  action  of  light ;  in  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  I  did  not  find  this  to  be  the 
case,  for  when  carefully  and  similarly  prepared 
with  equivalent  quantities  of  each  iodide,  and 
used  while  colourless,  the  collodions  appear 
similar  in  sensitiveness,  gradation  of  tints,  and 
all  other  respects.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
they  begin  to  differ  in  consequence  of  partial 
decomposition  and  liberation  of  free  iodine, 
which  occurs  more  readily  with  the  iodides  of 
ammonium  and  zinc  than  with  potassium, 
while  the  iodide  of  cadmium,  if  I  may  conclude 


from  one  sample  I  hare  by  me,  r-  ■,!  tin*,  i 
fecthj  colourless  fer  any  |H-iio.l  <.f  time,  r.;iair.| 
ing  its  original  sensitiv.mcn  s,  tb-  other  varidic 
having  lost  theirs  in  pru'ioi  'Ion  t-.  th-- coIim 
they  have  acquired.  Tin-  ii  did.-  of  cmliiiiuu 
in  addition  to  this  valuable  pru|..<  rt\ 
a  stable  collodion,  is  likewise  •  xtr*.  imly  suluh] 
without  being  (hdictuesci  ut,  and  boiiijr  h-.-aut 
fully  crystalline,  is  not  liable  to  adult,  ratioi 
or  impurities,  and  therefore  well  dc-.-rvi-s  to  1 
generally  tried.  In  order  to  preserve,  or  as 
is  stated,  to  improve  the  seusitivt  of  coll, 
dion,  some  persons  recommend  the  a.Mitiou  i 
a  little  ammonia ;  this,  however,  appe.ars  ver 
unadvisable,  since  it  mcessilates  the  use  of » 
acid  bath  ;  and  although  it  may  render  the  coll, 
dion  less  liable  to  change,  it  produe. a  coi 
trary  efl'ect  on  the  bath,  since  every  j)late  in 
mersed  tends  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  aci 
and  at  length  rendering  it  neutral  or  even  alk 
line,  and  brings  about  exactly  the  phcnomei 
described  by  Mr.  Fenton.  With  ordinary  coll 
dion,  however,  even  when  (piite  colourless,  l! 
bath  may  always  be  used  perfectly  neutral,  pc 
mitting  the  develojung  solution  to  bf  hft  . 
twice  or  three  times  as  l()ng  as  is  in  <  essar 
without  the  slightest  fogging,  provided  tiiatl 
nitrate  of  silver  is  pure  and  the  bath  has  n 
acquired  fogging  propensities  by  prolong,  d  u; 
No  pure  alkaline  iodide  can  ever  render  t 
bath  alkaline  ;  the  only  effect  on  immerKin^' 
plate  covered  with  collodion  is  to  remove- 
portion  of  silver  and  substitute  an  equivah- 
quantity  of  ammonium,  potassium,  &c.,  so  th 
a  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  merely  replac 
by  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  arniiioi: 
which,  being  neutral,  cannot  in  this  r.  s]..  « 
affect  the  state  of  the  bath  ;  with  the  iodit 
of  the  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  cadmium 
arsenic,  the  bath,  on  the  contrary,  will  so 
become  apparently  acid  from  the  presence 
the  nitrates  of  those  metals  which,  as  bef 
stated,  redden  litmus.  In  all  cases,  except! 
when  free  ammonia  has  been  added  to  the  col 
dion,  the  silver  solution  has  a  tendency 
become  acid  rather  than  alkaline,  both  Ir 
the  frequent  presence  of  free  iodine  in  the  col 
dion,  which  sets  free  nitric  acid  in  the  b.  , 
and  also  from  the  slow  formation  of  ac( 
acid  from  the  alcohol  and  aether  washed  ; 
from  the  plates  that  have  been  immersed.  '  > 
effect  of  free  iodine  in  the  collodion  is  not  1). 
ever  chemically  the  same  as  that  of  nitric  ^  1 
in  the  bath,  for  nitrate  of  silver  is,  like  all  i.- 
nitrates,  a  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver;  w  , 
therefore,  free  iodine  acts  on  the  silver  suln  i 
it  liberates  oxygen  as  well  as  nitric  acid,  ) 
result  being  that  an  iodate  as  well  as  an  io  i 
of  silver  is  formed ;  the  effect  of  the  for  r 
should  therefore  be  ascertained  in  order  to  cle  >' 
understand  the  action  of  brown  collodion.  W  i 
a  great  deal  of  iodine  has  been  set  free  by  1  ? 
keeping, making  the  collodion  very  dark  coloi,ii 
and  insensitive,  I  found  that  the  addition  .  a 
little  oil  of  cloves,  in  the  proportion  of  four  d.  'S 
to  each  ounce,  causes  a  surprising  increaspf 
sensitiveness,  and  some  time  ago  I  always  i  d 
such  a  mixture  for  the  production  of  positlis 
on  glass,  from  a  belief  that  a  better  colour  .d 
more  perfect  gradation  of  tints  were  obta  “d 
in  this  M'a}’  than  by  any  other  method.  Atii^ 
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Hae,  however,  my  pictures  were  constantly 
Ij  ble  to  solarization  (or  darkening  of  those  parts 
H  it  ought  to  be  whitish)  when  using  the  ordi- 
Hry  collodion  and  developing  by  pyrogallic 
3  d  nitric  acids ;  but  lately,  while  seeking  for 
U  hculties  in  order  to  discover  their  causes,  this 
idency  to  solarization  quite  disappeared, 

I-J  though  using  the  simplest  materials ;  neither 
**18  I  able  to  produce  it  by  taking  objects  in  the 
ist  unfavourable  conditions  of  light  and  shade, 
r  by  any  addition  to  the  collodion.  Accident¬ 
ly  trying  the  effect  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
trite  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  bath,  I  obtained 
again  in  perfection,  and  was  able  at  once  to 
iderstaud  how  it  occurred  formerly,  for  at  that 
'  ne  I  always  made  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  that 
I  d  been  strongly  fused,  and  in  which  a  portion 
'  nitrite  had  thus  been  formed,  while  latterly 
ily  the  crystallized  salt  had  been  employed, 
le  effect  of  oil  of  cloves  and  iodine  in  the  col- 
dion  was  to  counteract  that  of  the  nitrite, 
it  when  pure  crystallized  nitrate  is  used  no 
1  ch  additions  are  required.  It  is  remarkable, 
)wever,  that  although  oil  of  cloves  greatly 
!  creases  the  sensitiveness  when  brown  collo- 
I  on  is  used,  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  its 
idition  to  colourless  collodion  with  an  acid 
th,  proving  that  free  iodine  in  the  former  is 
b  exactly  similar  to  nitric  acid  in  the  latter. 
)  compensate  for  the  bad  effects  of  the  nitrite 
,  the  colour  of  positives,  it  has  the  important 
operty  of  much  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
'1  rapidity  of  the  surface,  allowing  pictures  to 
taken  instantaneously  with  far  less  light  than 
usually  required,  and  it  is  thus  particularly 
ited  to  negatives,  in  which  the  colour  by  re- 
cted  light  is  of  no  importance,  while  it  adds 
the  opacity  of  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture. 
3  effects  on  the  colour  of  positives  is  chiefly 
en  when  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  for  developing, 
id  becomes  more  marked  as  the  picture  dries, 
hen  the  tint  of  the  reduced  silver  becomes 
irlcer  and  of  a  greenish  colour  in  the  most 
cposed  parts,  while  with  p^ire  nitrate,  as  the 
oisture  evaporates,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  the 
itails  appear  more  distinctly  represented  in 
irious  shades  of  one  colour.  As  this  nitrite  is 
rraed  when  the  nitrate  is  overheated,  it  gene- 
ily  exists  in  ‘  lunar  caustic’  to  a  greater  or  less 
ctent ;  but  as  this  substance,  from  a  want  of 
ystalline  form,  is  easily  and  frequently  adulte- 
ited,  it  is  much  better  to  add  the  nitrite  to  a 
ilution  of  the  crystallized  nitrate  in  quantities 
ss  than  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  a  thirty- 
ve  grain  solution,  for  too  large  an  amount 
’luses  a  fogging  of  the  clear  parts  of  the  pic- 
jire.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  fusing  pretty 
wrongly  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
itrate  of  silver ;  the  fused  mass  being  dissolved 
I  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  the 
ilution  left  to  cool ;  the  nitrite  of  silver  then 
•ystallizes  out  in  the  shape  of  long,  slender 
eedles,  which  may  be  removed,  and  pressed  in 
lotting  paper  to  dry  them ;  by  recrystallization 
ley  are  obtained  quite  pure.  To  this  or  some 
milar  compound,  Mr.  Thomas  appears  to  allude 
1  his  paper  on  the  silver  bath,  when  he  says 
lat  he  has  observed  some  peculiarities  while 
sing  a  solution  containing  a  suh- oxide,  although 
e  does  not  state  what  they  are. 

“To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  collo¬ 


dion  that  has  become  discoloured  by  keeping, 
there  is  no  mode  of  restoring  its  sensitiveness 
superior  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Crookes,, 
by  the  addition  to  the  collodion  oi pure  metallic 
silver,  which,  by  simply  forming  iodide  of  silver 
soluble  in  the  remaining  iodide,  rapidly  effects 
its  decoloration  without  difficulty  or  uncer¬ 
tainty.  This  plan  I  adopted  a  long  time  ago, 
but  soon  afterwards  abandoned  from  finding  that 
collodion  thus  treated  became  opaque  on  drying, 
in  consequence,  as  I  imagined,  of  some  action 
on  the  gun-cotton  in  solution ;  the  real  cause 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  silver  used  was 
not  pure,  being  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by 
metallic  copper,  and  possibly  containing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oxide,  for  I  find  that  in  collodion  treated 
with  silver  prepared  in  this  way,  a  portion  of 
acetic  aether  is  formed,  a  very  little  of  which 
added  to  the  best  collodion  is  capable  of  destroy¬ 
ing  its  tenacity  and  rendering  it  opaque  on  dry¬ 
ing  ;  with  pure  silver  no  such  effect  is  produced, 
nor  even  with  that  precipitated  by  mixing  solu¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
which,  though  not  quite  pure,  answers  very 
well.  Metallic  iron  was  another  substance  that 
I  tried,  with  the  intention,  not  merely  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  original  sensitiveness,  but  of  increasing 
it  by  the  formation  of  iodide  of  iron ;  instead  of 
this  it  had  the  curious  effect  of  bringing  the 
collodion  to  a  state  of  jelly,  rendering  it  unless. 
Some  persons,  however,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
decolorize  collodion,  add  a  quantity  of  iodine 
to  it  from  the  first,  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  clear  parts 
of  the  picture.  With  these  I  can  fully  sympa¬ 
thise,  as  I  had  the  same  idea  at  one  time ;  for 
when  the  subject  was  first  published  in  the 
Chemist,  in  1851,  no  mention  was  made  as  to  the 
time  of  exposure,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
paper  process,  I  concluded  the  collodion  film 
required  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  wholly  failed  in  obtaining  anything 
more  than  universal  blackening  of  the  surface. 
I  therefore  put  the  collodion  by  for  a  month  or 
more,  when  finding  it  had  become  dark  brown, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  it  again,  and  I  obtained 
an  excellent  result,  using  the  same  length  of 
exposure ;  and  by  examination  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  colour  was  owing  to  free  iodine, 
I  used  for  a  long  while  to  add  it  in  large  quantity 
to  fresh  collodion.  A  great  many  substances 
were  then  tried  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
sensitiveness,  of  which  by  far  the  most  success¬ 
ful  were  the  essential  oils  as  before  mentioned, 
which  reduced  the  time  of  exposure  from  half  a 
minute  to  five  or  ten  seconds,  and  formed  the 
most  rapid  process  I  knew,  until  to  my  great 
surprise  the  pure  colourless  collodion  proved  the 
most  rapid  of  all ;  from  this  I  conclude  that 
many  persons  condemn  a  collodion  as  incapable 
of  producing  clear  pictures,  in  consequence  of 
exposing  too  long  in  the  camera. 

“That  there  are,  however,  other  causes  of 
fogging,  cannot  be  doubted,  some  having  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  attention  lately;  but  as  Mr. 
Hardwich  has  entered  into  the  subject  at  some 
length,  I  will  only  add  my  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  does,  by  continued 
use,  acquire  a  tendency  to  fog,  apparently  from 
the  presence  of  some  organic  matter,  for  on 
distilling  off  the  water  from  a  bath  of  this  kind, 
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the  distilled  liquid  used  to  dissolve  fresh  nitrate 
of  silver  gives  some  fogginess,  while  the  nitrate 
remaining  behind  in  the  retort,  evaporated  at 
a  gentle  heat  and  redissolved,  gave  much  more  ; 
a  portion  also  strongly  heated  was  found  to  give 
off  carbonic  acid,  showing  that  the  nitrate  was 
contaminated  with  a  portion  of  organic  matter, 
though  too  small  in  quantity  for  its  nature  to  be 
ascertained.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  acetate  of  silver,  of 
which  a  very  little  added  to  a  neutral  bath  Avill 
cause  complete  blackening  of  a  plate  under  the 
action  of  the  developing  fluid,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  exposed  to  light  at  all.  For  the 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  impurity,  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper. 

“  The  strength  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  iodide  in  the  collodion,  at  least  so  far  that  it 
cannot  be  diminished  beyond  a  certain  point 
(depending  on  the  collodion  used)  without  a 
great  loss  of  sensitiveness,  or,  what  is  exactly 
similar,  if  we  use  a.  bath  of  a  certain  strength, 
the  quantity  of  iodide  cannot  be  increased  to 
any  amount,  but  must  be  limited  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  :  with  a  thirty-five 
grain  solution  of  the  latter,  four  grains  of  iodide 
to  the  ounce  of  collodion  answers  very  well ;  but 
if  the  quantity  be  increased  to  six  grains,  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  sensitiveness  and  intensity,  the 
effect  being  similar  to  that  arising  from  an  in- 
sutficient  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  collodion,  in 
consequence  of  the  iodide  of  silver  being  de¬ 
posited  superficially,  or  even  falling  oft'  the  sur¬ 
face  into  the  silver  bath.  The  mistake  of  over¬ 
iodizing  the  collodion  is  generally  committed 
with  the  view  to  obtain  greater  opacity  of  the 
reduced  silver,  apparently  from  an  idea  that  the 
iodide  only  is  reduced,  while  in  fact  a  large 
portion  of  the  reduced  silver  is  derived  from  the 
nitrate,  so  that  a  very  little  iodide  in  the  film  is 
sufficient  to  give  intense  negatives.  For  this 
purpose  the  collodion  should  be  colourless,  or 
nearly  so,  or  at  least,  if  coloured,  it  must  not  be 
owing  to  free  iodine,  (which  is  ascertained  by 
allowing  a  drop  to  evaporate  on  a  piece  of 
starch  or  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  then  moistening 
with  water  ;  a  trace  of  iodine  is  detected  by  the 
black  colour  resulting ;)  the  bath  should  like¬ 
wise  be  neutral,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  fluid  should  contain  no  more  acetic  or 
tartaric  acid  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
blackening  of  clear  parts  ;  after  the  pyrogallic 
solution  has  apparently  done  its  utmost,  the 
intensity  may  be  further  increased  by  pouring 
on  a  fresh  portion,  mixed  with  some  of  the 
silver  solution,  which  immediately  adds  to  the 
opacity  of  the  negative,  a  fresh  deposit  taking 
place  on  the  parts  already  reduced.  By  the  use 
of  the  nitrite  as  before  mentioned,  still  greater 
opacity  may  be  obtained  together  with  the 
utmost  rapidity ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  of  that  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
which  appears  to  result  from  the  addition  of 
iodide  of  iron,  as  an  acce  erating  agent,  to  the 
collodion.  I  believe  that  salts  of  iron  have  not 
as  yet  been  used  for  developing  negatives,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  opacity  in  the  re¬ 
duced  parts.  I  find,  however,  that  the  proto¬ 
acetate  of  iron  obtained  by  mixture  of  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  iron,  is  capa¬ 


ble  of  producing  intense  ncaiivi  h,  rescmbliii 
in  all  respects  those  oblaim  d  l»y  jiyiog.illic  m-'u 
while  it  has  the  advantage  in  point..!  ...•(.001113 
but  I  have  not  as  3'et  made  a  sutliei.  nt  numb, 
of  experiments  to  enable  me  to  determine  tl 
strength  of  the  solution  best  suited  to  the  pu 
pose  ;  it  need  not  be  ver}'  great,  som.-uliat  le; 
than  eighteen  grains  to  the  (junce,  for  if  it  coi 
tain  so  much  as  this,  it  is  liable  to  produce  un 
versal  blackening  wdien  first  prepun.d,  hat  in 
few  days,  when  a  portion  of  perac- tale  has  forme' 
it  answers  very  well.  My  object  in  eudeuvou 
ing  to  find  a  substitute  for  pyrogallic  umon 
the  iron  compounds,  is  not  to  add  to  the  nun 
her  of  developing  fluids  and  the  perplexity  of 
beginner,  where  pyrogallic  acid  can  be  obtaim 
pure,  and  is  found  to  answer  ))eifectly,  lor. 
that  case  it  is  preferable  to  anything  else;  bi 
as  this  may  not  always  be,  it  is  Uf-eful  som 
times  to  know  of  a  substitute  that  can  be  pr. 
pared  wherever  gieen  vitriol  and  sugar  of  le.' 
can  be  found,  fur,  even  when  impure,  the; 
substances  are  very  easil}.-  purified  by  r 
crystallizing  from  a  solution  in  boiling  watei 
which  is  not  the  case  with  p3TOgallic  acid, 
which  noxious  ingredients  might  easily  1 
added,  accidental!}'  or  intentionally,  irom  whi. 
it  would  puzzle  a  chemist  to  free  it. 

“  By  knowing  the  quantity  of  iodide  contain, 
in  a  collodion,  it  is  easy  to  asceitain  the  ainou 
of  silver  that  the  hath  loses  for  each  oumte,  ai 
thus  to  know  exactly  how  much  nitrate  shou 
be  added  to  maintain  the  same  strength  ;  th\i 
with  a  collodion  containing  four  grains  of  iodi. 
of  ammonium  to  the  ounce,  each  ounce  e 
pended  removes  four  and  seven-tenths  grains 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  with  four  grains  of  iodi 
of  potassium  the  quantity  of  nitrate  consum 
is  only  four  and  one-tenth  grains.  In  t 
first  case  nitrate  of  ammonia,  in  the  socor 
nitrate  of  potash,  accumulates  in  similar  pi 
portions,  but  the  ammonia  salt  has  the  adva 
tage  of  being  easily  dissipated  on  evaporatii 
the  bath  and  gently  fusing,  leaving  only  sai 
of  silver  behind,  while  the  nitrate  of  potash 
quite  fixed. 

“In  conclusion,  I  think  we  have  much  reas 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great  degr 
of  perfection  that  photography  has  already  ; 
tained,  considering  how  very  little  we  kne 
about  the  instantaneous  change  produced 
light,  and  of  which  we  should  have  remain 
quite  unconscious  but  for  the  wonderful  d 
covery  of  the  art  of  developing ;  and  seeing  Iv 
incapable  we  are  of  predicting  beforehand  ■ 
action  of  any  material,  we  may  consider  0 
selves  indebted  to  good  fortune,  as  w'ell  a? 
the  perseverance  of  the  discoverers,  for 
success  of  many  of  the  processes  we  now  p 
sess  ;  for  although  the  first  trial  of  a  mate 
arises  generally  from  some  theory  in  the  mi 
of  the  experimenter,  the  result  very  frequen 
differs  entirely  from  his  expectations  :  thus, 
the  application  of  collodion  as  a  substitute 
albumen  by  Mr.  Archer,  with  the  intention, 
he  states,  of  obtaining  a  film  equally  transH 
rent,  but  more  tough  and  elastic,  the  gnj 
difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  t 
materials  could  never  have  been  anticipat 
and  is  now  difficult  to  account  for,  while  tj. 
great  sensibility  of  the  materials  used  in  1|> 
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)riner  process,  in  a  state  of  purit}^,  and  which 
?ems  to  be  diminished  l:)y  almost  every  addi- 
00,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  and  gratify  any  one 
ho  has  experimented  much  on  the  subject, 
/ith  regard  to  rapidity  and  sharpness  of  defi- 
ition,  thanks  to  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
le  maker.s  of  lenses,  the  process  seems  almost 
)  have  reached  perfection  ;  the  points  to  which 
Mention  should  be  now  principally  directed 
apear  to  be  an  addition  to,  or  substitute  for, 
le  iodide  of  silver,  giving  a  surface  equally 
msitive  to  all  colours;  and  likewise  so  im 
eans  of  developing  positives  which  shall  com- 
ne  perfect  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  shading 
ith  entire  freedom  from  metallic  appearance 
/  reflected  light,  which  alone  is  wanting  to 
ake  them  surpass  Daguerreotypes.” 


A.TENT  FOR  THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF 
METALS,  AND  FOR  PRINTING  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ROM  the  last  number  of  the  Repertory  of  Patent 
iventions,  we  learn,  that  Dr.  Cheetham,  of  Roch- 
ile,  has  a  patent  for  “Improvements  in  the 
pplication  of  Photographic  Pictures  to  metal 
id  other  surfaces,  and  in  rendering  the  same 
iplicable  as  Printing  Surfaces.”  The  inven- 
Dn  relates,  firstly,  to  obtaining  designs  upon 
ipper  and  other  metallic  surfaces,  so  as  to  con- 
itute  pictures,  which  may  so  remain  for  orna- 
ental  or  other  purposes,  or  upon  which  the 
igraver  may  work  by  any  of  the  usual  methods, 
re  principle  proceeded  upon  is  to  obtain  a 
iotograph  by  any  ordinary  means,  and  then 
transfer  the  reduced  silver  or  other  substance 
mposing  it,  to  the  copper  or  other  such  sur- 
re,  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  be  free  from 
e  film  which  supported  it,  and  in  direct  con- 
ct  with  the  metal. 

The  method  adopted  is  this: — In  the  first 
ace  obtain  a  collodion  photograph,  and  while 
is  is  wet  upon  the  plate  apply  to  it,  by  ponr- 
g  or  otherwise,  a  varnish  composed  of  shellac 
ssolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  borax,  say  one 
irt  of  borax,  three  of  shellac,  and  ten  of  water, 
it  the  exact  proportions  are  not  important; 
hen  this  is  dry,  a  piece  of  paper  painted  with 
e  same  materials  is  applied  wet,  and  the  whole 
lowed  to  dry,  after  which  the  plate  is  placed 
cold  water,  and  the  film  will  then  separate 
:)m  the  glass.  Now  take  a  sheet  of  copper  or 
her  metal  and  coat  it  with  mercury,  after  any 
the  usual  methods,  and  upon  this  place  the 
m ;  pressure  being  then  applied  simply  by 
ibbing  or  by  an  ordinary  press,  the  silver  con- 
Ituting  the  pictuie  will  adhere  to  the  mercury, 
d  upon  a  gentle  heat  (the  amount  of  which 
ill  easily  be  ascertained  by  practice)  being 
jiplied  the  film  will  be  separated  therefrom, 
Viving  it  perfect  upon  a  metallic  surface.  The 
teture  thus  transferred  may  be  used  as  a  trac- 
g  lor  the  guidance  of  the  engraver,  or  it  may 
"  nstitnte  a  permanent  design  upon  ornamental 
’j  other  metallic  articles.  Copper  is  particu- 
rly  alluded  to,  but  zinc,  silver,  steel  or  other 
saterials  may  be  employed,  and  these  may  be 
-I  st  coated  with  copper  by  electro-metallurgy, 
.i  en  treated  as  above,  and  those  parts  of  the 
I  pper  not  covered  by  the  picture  subsequently 
I  moved  by  acids  or  by  other  means.  As  a 
^  iriation,  the  film  with  its  picture  may  be  re- 
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moved  from  the  glass  by  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  gutta-percha  in  benzole,  as  now  practised,  and 
applied  to  the  mercurialized  metallic  surface ; 
but  in  this  case  the  film  must  be  removed 
by  dissolving  it  in  methylated  [spirit]  chloro¬ 
form  or  other  solvent,  and  the  mercury  may 
then  be  driven  off  by  heat  if  desired.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  picture  is  not  caused  to 
adhere  to  the  metallic  surface  by  any  glutinous 
substance  such  as  gum  or  varnish,  but  is 
connected  therewith  by  the  mercury,  after  the 
ordinary  manner  of  gilding. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  a 
method  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  photographs, 
surfaces  for  printing  from.  BYr  this  purpose 
proceed  according  to  the  first  part  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  as  above  described,  so  as  to  obtain  the  silver 
picture  upon  a  surface  of  copper  or  other  metal, 
and  then  treat  the  plate  with  an  agent,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  which  will  eat  away  one  portion  of 
the  surface  and  leave  the  other  in  relief. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  ob¬ 
taining  printing  surfaces  upon  the  lithographic 
principle.  To  effect  this  the  stone  is  rendered 
a  conductor  of  electricity  by  a  coating  of  phos¬ 
phorus  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  a  film 
of  copper  or  other  metal  is  deposited  thereon ; 
upon  this  the  photographic  design  is  transferred 
and  the  bare  copper  or  other  metal  is  dissolved 
away  ;  the  stone  which  was  beneath  this  is  then 
run  over  with  the  inked  roller,  and  the  metal 
picture  subsequently  removed,  leaving  a  clear 
surface  of  stone  for  the  light  portions ;  or  this 
operation  may  be  reversed. 

PRESSURE  FRAME  FOR  POSITIVE 
PRINTING. 

By  M.  Belloc. 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  working 
with  M.  Belloc’s  patented  printing-frame,  but 
we  do  not  the  less  hesitate  to  direct  our  readers’ 
attention  to  the  annexed  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  know  enough  of  M.  Belloc’s 
zealous  labours  and  painstaking  character  to 
warrant  us  in  anticipating  that  his  contrivance 
will  be  found  to  answer  fully  the  description  he 
gives  of  it. 

This  frame  is  characterized, — 

1.  By  immediate,  constant,  and  regular  con¬ 
tact  between  the  negative  plate  and  the  paper 
on  which  the  positive  is  to  be  taken. 

2.  By  a  peculiar  disposition  of  moveable 
shutters  which  admit  of  the  most  ready  and  easy 
manipulation.  The  invention  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  designs.  Fig.  1  is  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  closed,  and  also 
showing  the  opening  of  the  shutters:  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  taken  along  the  line  x  x  in  fig.  3.  Fig.  2 
is  a  side  view,  showing  the  way  of  closing  the 
m  iveable  shutters.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  it'shut. 

The  same  letters  show  the  same  parts  in  the 
three  figures.  A  is  the  frame  :  it  may  be  made 
in  wood  or  in  any  metal. 

B  is  the  large  glass,  on  which  the  negative 
is  placed.  This  glass  rests  on  a  frame  of  cork, 
b  b,  or  on  an\  other  material  not  elastic  or  dis¬ 
tending,  to  preserve  an  unvarying  flatness  and 
prevent  fracture. 

^  C  C  are  the  two  shutters ;  they  open  on  each 
side  by  hinges,  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
long  or  broad  sides  of  the  frames  ;  in  the  former 
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case  the  shutters  open  lengthways  instead  of 
breadthways.  This,  be  it  observed,  makes  no 
change  in  the  principle  of  my  apparatus. 

These  shutters  can  also  be  made  of  equal  or 
unequal  dimensions,  so  that  the  opening  may 
be  in  any  part  of  the  frame,  according  as  it  is 
desired  to  look  at  the  half  or  three-quarters  of 
the  picture. 

D  D  are  two  plates  of  glass  (which  may  be 
also  of  marble  or  metal,  or  any  other  hard  sub¬ 
stance),  fixed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  frame,  D' ; 
this  frame  works  in  four  grooves,  d  d  d'  d' 
connected  with  the  shutter  C.  It  is  separated 
from  this  shutter  by  springs,  E  E.  These 
springs  are  of  any  shape  and  of  any  elastic 


material  ;  they  may  even  be  formed  of  an  aii 
cushion,  enclosed  in  a  cover  of  caoutchouc,  c 
anything  else,  which  must  be  placed  betwee 
the  glasses  D  D,  and  the  shutter  C  in  whi( 
they  slide.  ", 

These  glasses  are  bevelled  off  along  the  edg  j 
which  come  into  contact,  so  that  they  may  niji 
chip  when  they  meet  in  the  act  of  closing,  i 
These  same  glasses  can  also  be  framed,  i 
avoid  the  friction  and  thus  obtain  the  sameresul 
The  part  P  is  closed  by  means  of  two  board 
PT?',  one  fixed  to  the  frame  C,  and  the  other  1 
the  frame  D,  and  they  slip  one  into  the  ©the 
in  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  from  pea 
trating  into  the  part  P. 

Fig.  1. 
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[■  F  F.  The  Negative, 

G,  The  paper  for  the  production  of  the 
Dsitive  proof. 

H.  Paper  intended  to  cover  over  the  positive 
I  iper,  and  to  support  a  sheet  of  vulcanized 
‘  idia-rubber,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  more 

^ual. 

nil.  Hooks  for  fastening  the  shutters  C  C 
,  )  the  frame.  They  may  be  replaced  by  latches, 
;  •  any  other  kind  of  fastenings. 

The  workings  of  the  apparatus  may  now  be 
1  aderstood.  The  negative  and  papers  are  placed 
\  5  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  two  shutters  are  closed, 
i  'essed  down,  and  fastened  by  means  of  the  books 
I  II ;  the  frame  is  then  exposed  to  the  light. 

\  r  The  advantages  which  result  from  the  use  of 
.1  jis  pressure  frame  are,  the  giving  a  very  great 
s  larpness  to  the  proof  by  close  contact ;  the 
I’oiding  the  breaking  of  the  glasses  of  the  frame 
of  the  negative,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with 

■  jie  common  apparatus ;  the  avoiding  any  pos- 
ble  scratching  of  the  collodion,  &c.,  in  putting 

,  Dwn  or  lifting  up  the  double  glasses ;  the  allow- 
i  ig  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  print  by  opening  a 
‘  ngle  shutter,  without  in  the  least  displacing 
■jiie  two  proofs,  negative  or  positive;  lastly, 
]i  cility  and  rapidity  of  execution,  by  doing 
'Way  with  the  lifting  of  two  double  glasses. 

1(1  — - - 

iVARNISH  FOR  COLLODION  NEGATIVES. 

By  M.  Boivin. 

buE  collodion  surface  being  easily  scratched, 
tlj'rae  means  must  necessarily  be  adopted  to  pre- 
[ii  rve  it  from  accident.  To  this  end  many  sub- 
^  ances  have  been  proposed,  but  not  with  a  due 
"imsideration  of  the  qualities  required.  A  var- 
Wh  for  our  purpose  should  be — 1st,  So  fluid  as 

■  i)t  to  give  too  much  translucency  to  the  nega- 
[  we,  or  we  lose  vigour,  and  yet  it  must  be  thick 
)  rough  to  preserve  effectually  the  film.  2nd,  It 

lould  be  hard  enough  to  bear  reiterated  rub- 
,  ‘  ng.  3rd,  It  must  soften  at  a  moderate  tem- 
rrature.  Copal  varnish,  diluted  with  benzole, 
as  been  commonly  employed;  it  spreads  so 
isily  that  almost  everyone  has  adopted  it.  But 
')w  many  negatives  have  been  spoiled  by  its 
'si.aification  after  a  certain  time,  and  by  its 
rftening  in  the  sun  during  the  printing  pro- 
:ss,  causing  the  adhesion  of  the  paper  to  the 
rgative !  Ktrowing  these  difBculties  to  exist, 

.  Boivin  communicated  to  the  French  Society 
:  s  mode  of  procedure,  not  as  claiming  to  have 
I  ade  a  discovery,  but  simply  to  furnish  an  im- 
’ovement  on  the  every  day  practice, 

'  Into  100  grammes  of  ordinary  alcohol  pour 
‘  ght  or  ten  parts  of  oil  of  lavender,  add  to  this 
:  ve  or  six  grammes  of  gum  lac;  dissolvein  awater 
•ith  and  filter.  In  a  well  stoppered  bottle  place 
.m  grammes  of  powdered  amber,  mixed  with 
broken  glass  to  divide  it,  and  thirty  grammes  of 
’  iloroform ;  leave  the  mixture  to  digest  for 
'  ^veral  days,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Then  at 
'  ngth  take  one  part  of  this  liquid  and  two  parts 
'  the  lac  solution,  mix  them,  let  them  incorpo- 
te,  and  then  filter.  Your  varnish  is  made.  In 
•der  to  coat  the  film,  slightly  warm  the  glass 
[r  a  spirit  lamp  or  by  the  fire;  when  it  has 
fached  a  temperature  which  is  not  unpleasant 
'  the  hand,  pour  on  rapidly  the  varnish,  begin- 
ng  at  one  of  the  upper  corners,  drain  off  the 
icess  into  a  bottle,  and  place  the  plate  in  a 


vertical  position  to  dry.  Then  heat  again  to 
obtain  lustre,  and  all  is  accomplished. 

To  recapitulate,  its  advantages  are, 

1st. — It  perfectly  protects  the  film  without 
increasing,  sensibly,  its  thickness. 

2nd. — It  does  not  soften  in  the  sun,  and  does 
not  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  image. 

3rd. — It  so  protects  the  surface  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio,  or  a  box  with¬ 
out  grooves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  in  the  Photographic  Notes, 
of  August  1st,  a  letter  signed  “  E.  E.,”  which — 
notwithstanding  its  impertinence — I  do  not  think  I 
should  allow  to  pass  unnoticed. 

It  is  occasionally  a  work  of  great  diflSculty  to  con¬ 
vince  some  individuals  of  a  truth  that  is  at  once, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  apprehended  by  others. 

“  E.  E  ,”  after  stating  that  he  had  expected  “  some 
experienced  photographer  would  give  his  opinion 
upon  Mr.  K.’s  claim,”  proceeds  to  quote  from  my 
paper,  wliich  has  apparently  afforded  him  severe 
mental  exercise.  He  concludes  his  first  extract  thus  : 
“  ‘  The  remainder  of  my  process  is  so  widely  different 
from  the  usual  theory  of  positive  pictures,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  excite  some  surprise.’  ” 

I  should  like  to  know  what  was  to  excite  surprise  ? 
The  differences  between  the  processes,  of  course. 
That  practised  by  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
practised  by  others  according  to  the  usual  theory. 
“  R.  E.”  further  remarlis,  “  ‘  Mr.  Keith  alluding  to 
Mr.  Hardwich,  says,  ‘  But  mine  is  the  very  reverse .’  " 


Mr.  Hardwich 
recommends, 

1.  Thin  and  lightly 
iodized  collodion. 

2.  Twenty  grain  ni¬ 
trate  bath  faintly  acid. 

3.  Proto-sulphate  of 
Iron. 

4.  Yv^’eak  cyanide. 


I  recommend, 

1.  Thick  and  fully 
iodized  collodion. 

2.  Forty  grain  nitrate 
bath,  very  acid. 

3.  Proto- nitrate  of  iron 
with  nitric  acid. 

4.  Strong  cyanide  with 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 


It  surely  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  to  discover  sufficient  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  processes  to  warrant  me  in  saying, 
“mine  is  the  very  reverse.” 

He  further  asks,  “  What  does  Mr.  K.  claim  ?  ”  I 
answer  him,  nothing.  I  was  merely  describing,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  and 
others,  a  process  by  practising  which  carefully  you 
would  “  scarcely  see  one  in  a  hundred  of  positive 
portraits  that  was  not  presentable.”  I  never  dreamt 
of  disputing  the  claim  of  Professor  Hunt  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  use  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  or  Dr. 
Diamond  to  the  pro  to -nitrate. 

I  shall  now  notice  what  is  said  respecting  me  in 
giving  the  concluding  extract  from  my  paper,  “  It  is 
singular  that  two  individuals,  without  any  commu¬ 
nication,  should  hit  upon  formulae  so  near  alike  and 
yet  so  different  from  any  before  published.”  “What 
does  this  last  sentence  mean  ?  ” 

I  will  tell  him.  It  means  that  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  M.  Martin’s  formulae,  consequently  his 
inference  that  I  “  must  have  taken  it  from  La 
Lumiere,  or  some  other  work,”  is  illogical,  presump¬ 
tuous,  and  incorrect.  It  means  that  I  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  in  some  way  possessed 
himself  of  my  formulae. 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  the  materials  furnished 
by  Mr.  Sutton  in  support  of  this  belief.  In  Photo¬ 
graphic  Notes,  No.  19,  page  29,  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of 
the  developer  as  “  my  developer.”  In  the  number 
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of  August  1st,  speaking  of  me  he  says,  “  He  has 
lost  credit  by  allowing  me  to  publish  it  before  him. 
and  then  getting  out  of  temper  about  it.”  I  have 
not  lost  credit  by  allowing  him  to  publish  my  formulfle 
before  me,  but  I  think  he  /la-s  lost  credit  by  publishing 
it  without  having  the  candour  to  say  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  it.  He  now  states,  “  I  am  indebted  for  tliis 
developer  to  Mr.  J.  Worden,  of  Hull,  who  arrived  at 
it  by  an  independent  course  of  experiments.” 

The  Mr.  J.  Worden  named  by  Mr.  Sutton,  after 
leaving  Hull,  practised  for  some  tinje  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Newcastle.  Some  time  previously  1  had 
furnished  Mr.  Mawson,  of  Newcastle,  with  my 
formulae,  which  were  by  him  published  and  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  while  Mr.  Worden  was  practising 
there.  I  now  leave  your  readers  to  judge  whether  1 
had  sufficient  grounds  tor  supposing  that  my  formulae 
had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

I  may  remark,  before  quitting  the  subject,  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  “  R.  E.”  that  agitating  the  subject 
in  his  manner  is  at  all  likely  to  advance  photography, 
and  in  conclusion  I  may  say  to  Mr.  Sutton,  that  I 
have  not  lost  my  temper,  on  the  contrary,  1  trust  I 
have  treated  the  matter  throughout  as  one  of  plea¬ 
santry.”— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

34,  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  WM.  KEITH. 

24t/i  August,  1857. 
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LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WA  EHOUS 
37,  MANCHESTER  STREET. 

T  ATKINSON  wishe.s  to  make  it  kno' 
•  *  »  that  be  keeps  the  largest  stock  of  Lmsts  in  l 
kingdom — not  less  than  2000  to  select  from  at  t 
time  of  the  various  sizes  and  makers.  Cameras 
I  innumerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  ri” 
i  every  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Exp 
!  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  vt 
an  immediate  supply  from  an  inexhaustible  st.)ck. 

A  never-failing  Collodion,  the  qualities  of  which 
now  fully  established.  Dealers  supplied  to  advantu 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ross  will  kindly  excuse  our  not  having 
yet  made  use  of  his  communication.  It  shall  be 
attsmled  to  in  our  next. 

P.Y.G. — The  collodio-albumen  negatives  arrived 
unbroken.  They  are  good  specimens.  No.  2  is  very 
good.  The  great  point  .seems  to  be  to  hit  the  right 
time  of  exposure,  and  then  to  avoid  too  much  silver 
in  the  developer. 

J. — The  positives  from  collodio-albumen  negatives 
show  that  you  are  in  the  right  path,  but  we  think 
longer  exposure  in  the  camera  would  have  been 
better.  Again,  much  depends  on  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment,  so  as  to  stop  before  the  details  in  the 
high  lights  are  obliterated.  Your  pictures  resemble 
those  made  by  P.Y.G. ;  see  the  answer  to  him. 

“Lilly  White”  requests  that  we  will  return  his 
communication,  since  we  have  not  inserted  it.  We 
reply,  that  ive  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications ;  but,  as  we  do  not  wish  further  to 
offend,  we  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  see  if  it 
be  still  in  existence.  “Lilly  White”  is  unjust,  and 
evidently  ignorant  of  journalism.  He  got  us  to 
answer  certain  questions,  and  he  then  sent  precisely 
the  same  questions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographi'i 
Society  of  L  mdon,  the  editor  of  which  at  once  re¬ 
ferred  him  back  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal  for  his  answer.  Since  that 
he  has  gone  off  to  Photographic  Notes.  We  have,  it 
seems,  offended  him  because  we  have  not  published 
his  advice  to  us  respecting  our  mode  of  conducting 
the  Journal.  His  letter  might  amuse  some  of  our 
readers,  but  it  would  give  them  no  information  they 
do  not  at  present  possess.  Finally,  if  we  are  to  be 
advised  by  our  correspondent,  a  different  tone  must 
he  adopted. 

X. — In  some  experiments,  made  lately,  we  ascer¬ 
tained  that  an  acid  bath  which  gave  a  rotten  film  was 
set  right  by  neutralising  the  free  nitric  acid  by  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  Having  done  this,  we  purposely 
added  fresh  nitric  acid,  when  the  film  again  split  off 
from  the  glass.  On  finally  adjusting  the  bath  till 
faintly  acid  the  film  bore  rough  washing  without 
injury. 

Dr.  Hanlon’s  communication  in  our  next. 

Exhibition  of  Art  Teeasqres  at  Manchester. 
— Although  in  type,  the  article  on  this  subject  in 
continuation  of  former  notices,  has  been  reluctantly 
omitted,  through  want  of  space.  I 


pERS HOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORR 

i  28  <fe  2!).  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVl 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
IManufacturers  of  INIatts,  Preservers,  Caraoii 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Ap 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magni 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purpi-  . 

Sole  Aijents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  M* 
Chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  t 
neighbourhood. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPH 
''P  BULLOCK,  Pliotoerrapher.  Brnnsw: 
1  •  Street, MACCLESFIELD, hasdiscovereda] - 
cess  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera  PHO'  • 
GRAPHS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior  quality  1 
great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 

Only  think,  a  First  Class  Photograpli  of  any  of  3 
usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as  i 
Engraving,  for  any  frame  or  Fancy  Stationery,  - 
serting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  spier  I 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  Specimen  t 
by  Post  for  12  Stamps.  Full  instruction  forprac:  , 
10s.  Gd.  Address  as  above. 

TRANSPARENT  VARNISH  FOl 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

^PHE  VARNISH  now  made  by  JO  : 

-L  SPENCER  is  adapted  either  for  Positive  r 
Negatives,  and  for  brilliancy  and  hardness  ca'  t 
be  excelled. 

It  is  made  from  Pure  Alcohol,  and  dries  insta  '■ 
the  Plate  being  slightly  warmed.  It  is  warra.  d 
not  to  affect  the  picture  in  any  way. 

Sold  in  4,  8,  and  12  oz.  bottles,  price  Is.  6d.,  •. 
and  4s.  Gd.  each. 

J.  S.  is  prepared  to  appoint  Agents  for  the  sa.  J 
the  above. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agent  in  Scotland  for  Rollad’s 
Collodion,  10s.  per  lb.  of  20  ozs.  Agent  for  Kef’s 
Collodion. 

Dry  Plates,  prepared  either  by  Hill  Norris’br 
Long’s  process,  kept  in  stock,  all  sizes. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  the  Finest  Stereosejic 
Views  of  Scotland  in  the  market. 
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COLOURING. 

TR.  WILLIAM  GREENLEES,  Artist, 

1  Glasgow,  begs  to  intimate  his  intention  shortly 
Open  a  Studio  in  Glasgow,  for  COLOURING 
lOTOGRAPHS  ON  GLASS  AND  PAPER,  in 
the  different  styles ;  from  his  long  experience  as 
'ortrait  and  Miniature  Painter,  and  from  his  being 
the  last  three  years  Principal  Colourist  in  the 
•St  Photographic  Establishment  in  Scotland,  the 
jfession  and  Amateusr  may  depend  on  having 
iir  Pictures  finished  in  an  artistic  and  satisfactory 
nner,  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Communications  in  the  meantime  addressed  to 
.  G.,  104,  South  Portland  Street,  Glasgow,  will  be 
mded  to. 


MPORTANT  TO  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
'HE  Best  Process  ever  discovered  for 
taking  Gentlemen  in  uniform,  or  any  other  kind 
)icture  requiring  to  be  non-inverted,  or  for  Lockets 
Brooches.  By  a  new  method,  the  invention  of 
publisher,  the  Collodion  is  transferred  from  the 
iS  to  canvass  or  leather  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
lout  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  varnish,  giving  a  non- 
irted  picture  capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
ree  of  finish.  Post  free  24  stamps. 

Ir.  William  Nightingale,  Photographic  Chemist, 
wbridge. 


lOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

7  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonpoet, 

'  •  (opposite  the  Post-Office),  supplies  Cameras, 

ses,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 

lies,  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  at 

lesale  prices.  Price  List  post  free. 

gent  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockin’s,  and  Ramsden’s 

odions. 

jent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
hic  Journal. 


Y  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
idion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
irs  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desidei’- 
1,  especially  for  scarlets  ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
'd,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
;  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d . 


lOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  WARE¬ 
HOUSE,  62,  High  Holboen  (opposite  Great 
istile),  London. 

.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
B|that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa- 
a,;,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  4|  x  3^  with  all 
W|;sary  Chemicals,  A‘3.  Larger  sizes  ^5  5s.,  ^9  9s., 
li  11s.,  and  upwards. 

!MULTjER  b«gs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
y  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
Lpratus. 

MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
Ihographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
kuring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
iolnendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho- 
Oi,  phic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
n  It,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con- 
5' nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs,  Manu- 
i^red  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d. per 
in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  ISs.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
11  Trade  supplied. 

St  published,  “Photographic  Manipulations.” 
id  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Foreign  Manufacture.  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £6  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE,  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate -street,  London, 
who  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,: — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  ,,  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  „ 

10  „  „  25  . . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s,  9d.  „ 

1  ,,  „  5  ,,  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

AMERICAN  AMBROTYPE  VARNISH. 

The  above  article  surpasses  all  others.  It 
improves  the  picture,  adding  great  brilliancy; 
will  not  destroy  the  picture  as  others  have  been  known 
to  do,  but  fixes  it  fast.  To  be  had,  wholesale  or  retail, 
of  J.  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain ),  37, 
Manchester-street,  Liverpool.  Sold  in  Manchester 
by  Mr.  Motteeshead  and  Mr.  Pstne  ;  in  Leeds  by 
Mr.  Hahrison  and  Mr.  Franks  ;  in  Bradford  by 
Messrs.  Maud  and  Wilson;  in  Halitax  by  Mr.  Wiir- 
kinson;  in  Wakefield  by  Mr.  Hall;  in  Nottingham 
by  Mr.  Shepperly,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
Mr.  Taylor;  in  Leicester  by  Mr.  Parsons;  in  Hull 
by. Mr.  Wokes  and  Mr.  Sbiith;  in  Birmingham  by 
Mr,  Mander  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  in  Edinburgh  by 
Mrs.  Lennie  ;  in  Dundee  by  Mr.  Valentine;  in 
Dublin  by  Messrs.  Bewley  &  Evans  ;  in  Belfast  by 
Mr.  Cumine. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM, 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor, 
TMPORTER  of  French,  German,  and 
-8-  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  sold  as 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lancaster’s 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every  town 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  unsur¬ 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright,  and 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  One 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottles,  9s. 
..  2,  „  „  2s.  8d.|  _  „  6s. 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly,  very 
bright,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Bottles,  Is. 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation  ;  hy  Post  Id. 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  appUca- 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
this  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  sixteen  stamps.  Ad- 
dress,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

J&  Pt.  MUDD,  94,  Ckoss-street,  Man- 

•  CHESTER,  supply  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and 
Papers  of  all  kinds.  Instructions  in  the  Collodio- 
Albumen  and  Wax-paper  Process.  Printing  in  the 
most  permanent  manner.  Views  of  Churches,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Machinery,  &c.  taken,  and  great  attention 
given  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  subject.  Collo- 
dio-Albumen  Plates  prepared,  free  from  blisters  or 
other  defects,  up  to  15  inches  by  12  in  size. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

WT.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

,  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  j^et  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  fi’om  the  increasing  demand.) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  tliat  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  aU  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  fid. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness  ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  rtmarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets, )  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  fid.  per  i  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
This  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS — Fisher’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLE  SAIiE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


J  ust  published.  Second  lldilitiu  1  s.,  j»<  r  post  Is.  i*  j 

PRACTICAL  PU()'i'0(iR.\PIIV.on  Gl, 

and  Paper;  a  Manual  containim'  simple  du' 
tions  for  the  j)railuction  of  J’ortiails  and  Vu-ws  | 
tlie  agency  of  Light,  including  tlie  ‘‘olbjdiun,  A! 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  I’aju-r,  and  I'o-ilivc  J'u  1 
I’rocesses;  to  whicli  is  adilcd  a  paper  on  the  inei)  j 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  oae 
“  Failures,  tbeir  caus(‘s  and  remedies,"  bv  Chau! 
A.  Long.  Publislied  by  Uland  6c.  Li-no,  rhotogru]. 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  1,53,  li 
Street,  IjondfJii. 

!  ENSES  lor  i'oriraits  or  Lanilsca| 

-I -1  Complete  Apparatus  of  all  dimensiong, 
Charles  Chevauer,  Mechanical  Optician,  Inveii 
of  the  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  Pjs,  Pa 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1.  bis  cour  di  s  Fontaii 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Current  ' 
I,enses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  paid  ajiplicat 
UnivtTsal  Catalogue  of  Photography,  with  t 
engravings,  price  2^  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platinn,  and  silver. 

Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entireh  . 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOtlRAPl  ; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  r 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Li  , 
including  the  most  improved  Processi  s  for  the  - 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Picti 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  iSiC..  &c.,  by  the  Cain  e 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  iii'lnicl  s 
for  the  Oxyrnel  Process,  and  for  Printing  1  i- 
tives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  Sti  >- 
scopic  Pictures.  Py  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  au  r 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Ulustr  d 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  IMarshall,  Stationers’  Hall  C' t, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  121,  122  and  3, 
Newgate-street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  P  i- 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPO' 

DANIEL  M’MJLLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMEl  3, 

Chemicals,  I’asse-partouts,  Morocco  C  ;s, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Cob's, 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography, kept  in  ^  ck 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applies  n. 


PHOTOGRAPH V 


T. 

wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPAEATCS  MASOFAC.ff 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGljN. 
LONDON. 


nTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  D0U"-^R 

VA  FOLDING  CAME  RA,with  Rack  work  adjus  doL 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  f<  ^ 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portabilitl 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Sli  les,  '  P®' 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  Szc.  _  . 

New  Illustrated  Catalogxic  forwarded  on  appU'l 
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I^OSZTZVE  OOLZjOZDZOZZ^ 

9d.  Per  Oz.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  of  20  Ozs. 

HE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
)U»hout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
y  rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  rist  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 
lity. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Wholesale  Agents  ; — Messrs.  R.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

(H. NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 

ERPOOL... .  j  j  Pern  broke-place.  BIRMINGHAM  .  .E.  MANDER. 

ELTENHAM ..  Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE,  BIRKENHEAD T)TT'T''T'Afj 
R.  JEFFREY.  ROCK  FERRY  . ,  | 

INBURGH _ Mrs.  LENNIE. 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. _ 


^ilOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

'  BILEE  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
■[ESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
.'L  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c.,  Importers  of 
Jnch,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
ijng  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
.  lateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
I  llery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
t  sly.  Apparatus  comijlete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
1  t-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
ilbes  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Ilountry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
fl  antageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
t^reoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
c  hates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
I  jst  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
&!  Foreign  Stereoscopic  V iews.  Price  List  forwarded. 
J.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 
PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  j.  j.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  ( Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal.  _ _ 

LEEDS. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

importers  op  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BEIGGATE,  LEEDS. 
HOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 

will  he  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
business  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 


1E¥  LIST  OF  PEICES  OF  PHOTOOKAPHIC  GLASS. 


Polished 

1  hes.  Flatted 

1  Crown. 

Patent 

Plate. 

Purple 

Polished 

Sheet. 

Purple 

Plate. 

Colourless 

Patent 

Plate. 

On  taking  the  picture 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

upon  the  coloured  glass 

:|by2  ...  2  6 

Ijby  2|...  4  6 

7  0 

6  3 

12  6 

15  0> 

( especially  prepared  for 

12  0 

11  3 

22  6 

27  0 

ID 

o 

thepurpose),  no  backing 

‘by3i...  7  0 

18  6 

17  3 

35  0 

41  6 

* 

is  required,  and  the  tone 

i|by  4  ...10  0 

27  0 

25  0 

50  0 

60  0 

O 

of  the  picture  is  greatly 

i'by4|...15  6 

41  6 

38  6 

77  0 

92  6, 

improved. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


jites  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 
j  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

(iss  Slates  and  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  1  s.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
re  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
Qthat  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
momy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
y  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
lerfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
iking  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
n.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
Teoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
■omplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
iphy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
i  action  of  the  Chemicals. 


warehouses - 58,  LIME-STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTJIAEIA. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  cliinates,  must  be  so  coiistrufted,  thu 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  warp.  The  undersiK'rji  d 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Casks,  Fkame.^,  I'AssEi’AnToui Li  s>i 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Piiotoguapuy,  which  he  does  not  bu^  tn. 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  !stat<  > ;  at 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  nirmiri'^'hii 
and  district  for  KjEiTH’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  PosiTm:,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  CoLLouioNh. 


FIS/IOE  LIS'3?S 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 

_ B  T  X  1ST  ^  XX  XX  . 

G.  R  .  BERRY, 

Removed  from  OS,  Bold-street,  to  IMore  Commodious  Premises, 


10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
LABORATORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  inte 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berp^’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  vai  I 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  jiint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  pi’epared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpai' . 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  ihe  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yi(  > 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  6d.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for* 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photogi’aphic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  rece  a 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


WORRALL’S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES; 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

Proprietors,— BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

SAFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
Portraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
the  transferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  when  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black. 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London ;  Dunoan,  Elockhart  &  Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Booene,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Grattan  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manehester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re¬ 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAWSON’S 

POSITIVE  COLLODIO  . 

HIS  COLLODION  has  now  been  l|g 
before  the  Public  ;  the  extensive  and  increD  ig 
demand  it  obtains  is  evidence  of  its  excellf  e. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  film  which  gr  ly 
favours  the  production  of  a  deposit  of  the  colou'  ;<1 
density  requisite  for  the  positive  image. 

It  is  supplied  in  stoppered  bottles,  ivith  lot  » 
apart  from  Collodion  ;  in  this  state  it  does  nc  e- 
teriorate  by  age  or  change  of  temperature. 

In  two  botdes,  containing  a  Pint,  equal  to  2t  s. 
fluid  measure,  10s.;  or  Half-pint,  5s.  No  ra 
charge  for  bottles. 

A  sample  of  2$  ozs.  (fluid  measure),  in  stopijCd 
bottle  and  wood  case,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Made  and  Sold  by  John  Mawson,  13,  Mi  'J- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Sold  also,  at  advened 
prices,  by  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites  in  )n- 
don,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 

Carriage  paid  on  two  pints,  or  above,  fror ’-be 
maker. 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENKY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairlield  Cre.scent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  hisO 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. — September  1,1^57. 
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PHOT  7  >  -  .iPIl  Y. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  APPARATUS, 

.  L  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
:  de  by  Lerebours  et  Socretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
ie  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
ll  ir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
I:  ir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
I  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
mer,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
ine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
lodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
es,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and’  other 
cesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
tinges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
cjrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

1^""^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSe"^ 


^  R.  W.  THOMAS, 

I  CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

I  y>T.T;  maker  ok  the  xylo-iodide  of  silver,  and  manufacturer  of  pure  photographic  chemicals. 
the  apparatus  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 
Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction, 
j  Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

I  GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
'  and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

I  Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— -COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes,bevnied  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colectiOn  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 

I  Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

I  A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
[  Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

"^ItLO-IODIDE  of  silver. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
n|iials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
hierto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
tlj  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

'i  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
b'  les.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

4.UTION. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
Tl  OMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall— to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

if  lYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
V  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
b^iund  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

lYPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

*  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

(YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  ail  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
I  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
jlCHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
A)  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
E  VARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Mesrsrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool;  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 

kuox:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
D-  F.R,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row . 
DjLiN:  J. Robinson,  C5,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Com  Market.  Edinburgh : Tames  Wood ' 
»' rinces-su-eet  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmai-ket.  ’ 
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I:TE“W  S-Y-E.TJI^ 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  Od.  Per  0  Ozs.  PLATES  PREl’Al'.El). 
INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  M.  and  1».  prr  oz. 

CHADBUKN, 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  II.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBER' 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHKEFIEJ.I). 

CAMERAS  AND  Every  Kind  of  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  &c.  of  Guaranteed  Qt  Aij-, 

^  auv«.  — 

MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

IN  TWO  STOPPEHED  BOTTLES  FOIl  LONG  KEEPING. 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozh .  10s.  Od. 

Half  Pint .  10  ozs .  5s.  Gd. 


Sample  of  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  carrii 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN; 

And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  and  Prhicipal  Towns  tliroiigliout  the  Countr- 


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

OW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessaiy  Apparatus,  and  a  miiuite  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  William  Ackiand. 

London  :  Simpimn,  Marshail  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians,  Philosophical  and  Photograpliic  Instrument 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGEAPIlfc 

APPARATUS. 

HE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
g^’aphic  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  "with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
oan  he  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Dep6t  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-street,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Horne  and  thornthwait]. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHO' 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICALS  I 
be  sent  post  free  lo  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  Ph  - 
graphers,  Ac.,  on  recfii>t  of  their  business  card- 
121,_1^,  A  123,  NEWGATE-ST..  LONDO.' 

.lust  Published,  price  Is.,  post  free.  Is.  Id.;  Sec  i 
Edition,  carefully  revisi'd  and  greatlv  nugTiofiin 

'T'HE  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS  i 

-L  Rorert  Freeman  B.vrnes  ;  containing  mi)  e 
details  of  the  various  operations,  with  practical  1  « 
interesting  to  Photograi)hers  in  general. 

London :  Barnes  &  Judge,  Photographers,  », 
New  Bond  Street,  and  to  he  obtained  of  all  dei-s 
in  Photographic  Materials. 

pITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPJC 
ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  Lor  a 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  ;e 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Posies 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  >i- 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  <  L- 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undon  d. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 
Price  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d.,  pos  ’ce 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photograph 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  ;  et, 
London,  E.C. _ _ 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depi  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  fuU  fiel  to 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  pric  afe 
made  by  L.  E.  COLAS,  el^ve  de  Lerehours  of  na. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  ese 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  an  ha* 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  givejtha 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expres 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eli'^ita  Mandi|  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 
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-  >HN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

!.  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
a  j  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
B  t  carefully  prepared  Photo&baphig  Chemicals,  & 
3!  y  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

oirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
a  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Kods, 
fcj  kers.  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

1  HEMIC AL  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
C  ’TA  Peecha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

EW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

'3HN  SPENCEK’S  NEW  LIST, 
r  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 
ipEEE  BY  POST  FOE  TWO  STAMPS. 

1  lOLESALE  PHO TO  GRAPHIC  DEPOT 
16,  SALTMAEKET,  GLASGOW. 
B.—THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
ji  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

’  PERRY’S  BEOMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

^  HIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 
.  paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
n  ative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
3  lined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
1  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
[jsrpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 

1 ONDON :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walhrook. 

1  lEMiNGHAM :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
RisTOL :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
I  ORwiCH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

ALiFAx:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

repared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
?  RY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

lie  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
Si  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
;c  ny  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
it  pered  bottles  included. 

r  HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

■I  and  CO.’s  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
(j Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
iljits  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
rjihic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
•(|nre,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
(;  ed  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
ri  made. 

lOSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepai'ed  and  un- 
ijiared. 

ELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  alhumenized,  and 
i!  r  extra  ditto. 

jOSITIYE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

'EGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
irledand  iodized. 

^  ummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
'(  nounting  Proofs. 

OUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
u  sizes. 

iSSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
il  1,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

lEAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
ic  &c. 


RE-GRYSTALLIZED  AND  FUSED 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


TRANSPARENT  VARNISH  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  varnish  now  made  by  JOHN 
SPENCER  is  adapted  either  for  Positives  or 
Negatives,  and  for  brilliancy  and  hardness  cannot 
be  excelled. 

It  is  made  from 'Pure  Alcohol,  and  dries  instantly, 
the  Plate  being  slightly  warmed.  It  is  war’^/re 
not  to  affect  the  picture  in  any  way. 

Sold  in  4,  8,  and  12  oz.  bottles,  price  Is.  6d.,  3s., 
and  4s.  6d.  each. 

J.  S.  is  prepared  to  appoint  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  above. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  the  Finest  Stereoscopic 
Views  of  Scotland  in  the  market. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

collodio-albumen'process. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All  the 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

The  best  positive  collodion 

IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 
REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  he  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


J&  R.  MUDD,  94,  Cross-steeet,  Man- 

•  CHESTER,  supply  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  and 
Papers  of  aU  kinds.  Instructions  in  the  Collodio- 
Albumen  and  Wax-paper  Process.  Printing  in  the 
most  permanent  manner.  Views  of  Churches,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Machinery,  &c.  taken,  and  great  attention 
given  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  subject.  Collo- 
dio-Albumen  Plates  prepared,  free  from  blisters  or 
other  defects,  up  to  15  inches  by  12  in  size. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 


A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
u  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
5  aes,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un¬ 
it  ured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
F  ich  Exhibition,  Ciystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
3  nany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
>1  lass. 

APETEEIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
-  ion. 


pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  ready 

L  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  every 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtained  of 
Horne  and  Thoenthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosophical 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street, London. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic  Journal. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  cNc. 

HORNE  AND  THORNTHWAITE, 

OPTICIANS,  PEILOSOPHICAL  &  PnOTOCRAPIIIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJES' 
121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON, 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  I'.sti 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

HORNE  &  THORNTH  WAITE’S  OWN  IMANUFACTURK 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject 
2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemi 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stn 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  leng 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately, 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  hea  . 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

P  ASSE-PARTO  UTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  23.  Od.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES^  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  de  i 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  11^  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post.  Is 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE  | 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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New  Series.  No.  18. — SEPTEMBER  15,  1857* 


);’OGRAPHBES  begin  to  be  overwlielmed  by 
a  ablets  on  the  dry  collodion  process,  and  yet 
I  annot  say  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  performed  a 
I.  of  supererogation  in  adding  to  the  number, 
^lablishing  a  new  edition  of  his  work  of  last 
i.  *  “carefully  revised  and  augmented."  Mr. 
es  sets  out  by  complaining  that  Mr.  Hard- 
i'  has  given  to  Dr.  Hill  Norris  the  credit 
i  h  is  due  to  another,  Mr.  Barnes  having, 
!lj  says,  published  in  May,  1856,  what  was 
i.jrded  as  “a  discovery"  some  months  after- 
q  s— in  November  ol  the  same  year.  More- 
Mr.  Barnes  says  that  he  has  carried  his 
qriments  so  far,  that  the  aforesaid  discovery 
longer  of  importance,  he  “obtaining  results 

i  new  collodion  Avith  much  greater  rapidity 
I  acility  than  by  the  use  of  old."  Mr.  Barnes’ 
:  iriments  have  the  merit  that  they  were  per- 
I  jjd  upon  large  plates,  10  in.  by  12  in. ;  and,  as 

)of  of  their  successfulness,  he  is  willing  to 
)it  all  the  negatives  that  he  has  taken,  and 
any  explanations,  if  the  Photographic  So- 
g  will  only  appoint  an  evening,  and  exhibit, 
I  by-side,  pictures  taken  by  each  of  the  dry 
tlods  published  up  to  the  latest  date.  We 
t.  this  challenge  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
neded.  In  the  first  edition  Mr.  Barnes  recom- 
aled  collodion  unsupported  by  any  other 
llance,  but  he  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
■  r  to  use  albumen  as  a  substratum.  Among 
li'  advantages  we  have  this  great  one,  that 

ii  ost  any  collodion— Thomas’  especially,  for 
s  nee — can  be  easily  rendered  fit  for  dry 
t|S.’’  For  those  who  prefer  to  prepare 
t  own,  there  is  a  formula  for  the  collodion 
1i,  which  to  us  is  very  complex.  It  con¬ 
i’  gold  and  pyro-acetic  spirit,  or  wood 
I  la,  as  ingredients.  The  gold  is  said  to  give 
■I  ty  to  the  picture,  without  injuring  its  de- 
i  Camphor  is  also  recommended  as  giving 

ty,  and  causing  the  plates  to  be  more 
'•\\y  sensitive,  and  to  develop  more  cleanly 
»  usual.  The  time  of  exposure  Avith  a  three- 
c  angle  combination  lens,  by  Lerebours,  using 
8  -inch  diaphragm, is  from  two  to  ten  minutes. 

Bciding  upon  the  length  of  exposure  the 
6  lights  are  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
>  “the  sole  guide  being  the  middle  tints  of 
1'  icture."  The  plates  do  not  appear  to  lose 
1'  sensibility,  for  some  which  had  been  kept 
^^eeks  Avere  quite  as  sensitive  as  those  re 
i’  y  prepared.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
prominence  in  these  pages  to  Mr.  Barnes’ 
t  ,  because  he  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
f  adeavours  to  leave  the  reader  fully  informed 
1  every  part  of  his  method. 

‘(The  Dry  Collodion  Process,” by  Robert  Freeman  Barnes — 
“  *  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  bichromate 
potash  and  gelatine  processes  Avill  peruse  with 
interest  Mr.  Talbot’s  account  of  his  engraving 
experiments.  Herr  Pretsch  had,  it  seems,  the 
raised  image  and  its  peculiar  molecular  surface 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Talbot’s  labours.  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  merit  that 
belongs  to  each  investigator  in  cases  like  the 
present  ? 

Our  readers  and  we  ourselves  have  to-day  to 
thank  our  correspondent  “2"  for  his  final  com¬ 
munication  upon  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures* 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  for  a  notice  of  the  Dublin 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former  topic  we  may  as  well  noAV 
state  that  we  visited  Manchester  in  June  last. 
We  have,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  (unknown  to  our  correspondent)  his 
judicious  statements,  by  our  own  impressions. 
We  agree  so  fully  in  our  vieAvs  regarding  the 
collection,  considered  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
in  detail,  that  Ave  have  no  need  to  remark  at 
any  length  upon  the  subject.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  has  been  rather  lenient  in  pointing  out 
the  short-comings  of  the  project.  We  were 
thoroughly  disappointed.  We  had  just  seen 
the  French  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  was 
rich  in  the  very  points  that  the  Manchester 
collection  Avas  deficient  in. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  photography,  as  a 
whole,  was  at  Manchester  but  Af-ery  indifferently 
represented  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  the  art  Avas  also  shabbily 
treated  by  those  who  had  its  interests  committed 
to  their  ch.arge.  In  saying  this  Ave  know  that 
we  have  the  Manchester  photographers  with  us : 
the  fault  is  not  with  them. 

We  have  not  space  enough  left  to  do  more  at 
present  than  to  announce  the  reception  of  a 
report  of  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
Filison,  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Branch 
Association  now  formed  at  Liverpool. 


Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
first  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  22nd 
instant,  Avhen  the  vice-president  will  read  an 
address,  Avhich  will  be  followed  by  several 
papers  upon  important  branches  of  photography. 
There  will  be  a  very  choice  selection  of  pictures 
by  the  first  masters,  and  Mr.  Newcombe’s  col¬ 
lodion  knapsack  will  be  shewn  and  explained. 
The  members  are  particularly  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Secretary  with  copies  of  their  produc¬ 
tions  (with  the  modus  operandi)  for  insertion  in 
the  Society’s  photographic  chronicle. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ART  TREASURES  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

Our  readers  who  may  have  followed  us  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  photographic  collection  of  this 
Exhibition  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  hear  what  our 
opinion  is  as  to  the  results  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  art  therefrom ;  and  though  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  diffidence  in  offering  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  any  portion  of  the  very  unique  and 
invaluable  collection  at  all,  yet  of  this  portion 
we  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion,  which  is 
decidedly  unfavourable ;  and  the  only  advantage 
that  we  can  see  is  that  it  may  be  seen  from  it, 
as  from  all  similar  exhibitions,  in  what  direction 
*Oar  efforts  may  and  ought  to  be  directed,  but 
we  are  not  shewn  in  a  distinct  manner  v/hat  has 
really  been  achieved,  nor  the  manner  of  its 
attainment ; — the  public  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  processes  used,  and 
the  more  advanced  student  is  in  this  department 
left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  We  cannot 
think  our  Manchester  friends — zealous  as  they 
have  been  for  the  complete  exposition  of  the 
art  of  painting, — have  been  sufficiently  desirous 
of  fostering  its  willing  and  able  handmaid,  pho¬ 
tography.  It  was  said,  “  The  space  that  can 
be  appropriated  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pictures  ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  exclude  all  that  are  not  of  first-rate  merit." 
But  it  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  di¬ 
rectors’  attention  that  photography  has  any 
history  at  all,  and  accordingly  it  is  a  tale  un¬ 
told.  The  photographs  here  are  all  of  the 
present  day,  and  are  contributed  by  but  a  few; 
they  are  not  classified  either  as  regards  chrono¬ 
logy  or  process,  nor  even  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  so  inadequately  treated  the  subject. 
Then  the  collection  is  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  a  visitor  who  has  seen  but  one  moiety  may 
reasonably  conclude  he  has  seen  the  entire. 
One  only  of  the  objects  of  the  committee  seems 
to  have  been  effectually  canied  out,  and  that 
only  in  extent,  but  not  in  excellence.  “  The 
committee  suggest  that  as  complete  a  series  as 
possible  of  portraits  of  eminent  men  should  be 
included  in  the  collection."  A  large  series  is 
the  result  of  this  application ;  but  how  many 
can  be  said  to  be  first-rate  ?  We  are  willing  to 
concede  that  the  committee  have  had  higher 
and  more  elaborate  aims  ;  but  they  might  surely 
have  succeeded  in  getting  their  thousand  pic¬ 
tures,  and  those,  too,  all  of  first-rate  excellence, 
and  such  as  would  have  amply  illustrated  the 
history  of  photography.  More  of  photographic 
progress  may  be  seen  in  our  shop  windows  than 
here.  The  day  will,  however,  come  when  the 
art  shall  be  more  generally  understood,  and 
a  collection  of  photographs  shall  be  better  ap¬ 
preciated  than  now,- — the  very  motives,  inven¬ 
tion,  and  execution  of  painters  are  criticized, — 
the  matei’ials  they  use  are  pretty  well  known  ; 
and,  after  this  exhibition,  (such  as  never  was 
seen  before,)  we  shall  have  able  cognoscenti  of 
the  humblest  classes  ready  to  declaim  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  all  the  painters,  from 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  downwards.  Why  should 
not  photography  be  made  to  contribute  its  quota 
to  the  general  knowledge?  Its  progress,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  products  might,  we  think,  have  been 
much  more  efficiently  displayed ;  now  we  have 
only  to  thank  the  directors  for  showing  us 


together  what  we  might  have  been  at 
respectable  society’s  exhibition,  and  fur  (| 
so  in  a  manner  which  we  think  has  bcei 
celled.  Still  we  have  derived  buine  pleasil^ 
this  department ;  there  are  many  works  v  ofc 
we  have  named  w'orthy  of  tlie  ulmoBl  pi 
and  many  which  give  evidence  of  a  pn*. 
worthy,  painstaking  labour.  And  now  we 
take  leave  of  the  Exhibition,  hoping  that  it  »y 
not  be  long  before  photograpliy  has  its 
This  depends  much  on  photographers  t  n- 
selves.  Let  them  bestir  themselvcB.  Th(  u 
a  fine  wide  field  open  for  them,  and  to 
enough  for  all. 


POSITIVE  PROCESS. 

By  M.  H.  Batahd. 

I  prepare  paper  so  sensitive  that  negatives  ly 
be  copied  in  one  second  in  the  sunshine,  am  i* 
process  is  such  that  it  may  bo  used  even  db 
artificial  light.  It  may  also  be  used  to  ol  in 
negatives  in  the  camera-obscura,  but  muE  jc 
employed  dry. 

FIRST  PREPARATION. 

Dissolve,  in  about  two  pints  of  distilled  w  jr, 

Iodide  of  potassium .  7  gram  -.s. 

Bromide  of  potassium . .  2  „ 

Pure  Sal  Ammoniac .  2  „ 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  1  „ 

Immerse  the  paper,  sheet  by  sheet,  for  a  qu;  «■ 

of  an  hour  at  least,  till  thoroughly  saturated,  a 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  When  dry  the  paper  iske  in 
a  portfolio  ready  for  use.  The  proportions  o  le 
salts  may  be  varied,  jirovided  always  that  i# 
iodide  of  potassium  jwedominates ;  the  pr  »• 
ration  of  salts  may  be  even  dispensed  a  h, 
(especially  if  Whatman’s  English  paper  bo  u  I,) 
and  the  paper  at  once  submitted  to  the  id 
vapours,  presently  to  be  described;  but  thei  le 
result  is  less  sensitive  to  the  light. 

SECOND  PREPARATION. 

Add  ten  or  twelve  grammes  of  iodine  to  )0 
grammes  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tw  rt 
hours  afterwards,  having  meanwhile  frequt  ly 
shaken  the  mixture,  to  aid  the  solution  of  le 
iodine,  add  seventy-five  grammes  of  dist  id 
water.  When  the  liquid  is  cool,  pour  son  of 
it  into  a  dish,  having  a  ground  edge,  and  c  31 
it  by  a  ground-glass  cover ;  then  take  a  b  et 
of  the  previously  prepared  paper,  taking  re 
that  it  is  larger  than  the  dish,  and  slip  it  u  pr 
the  glass  cover,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  id 
vapours  for  four  or  five  minutes,  accordin;  to 
the  thickness  of  the  paper  and  the  temperat  j; 
then  withdraw  the  sheet,  shaking  off  thojs- 
cess  of  vapour  in  the  air,  and  place  it  uj  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  (nitrate  of  silver  re 
part  to  twelve  parts  of  water.)  In  five  o  ix 
minutes  after  the  exposure  to  this  bath,  all  jp 
colour  having  disappeared,  remove  the  ji  er 
and  hang  it  up  by  a  corner  to  dry  ;  the  p  er 
must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  it  preseies 
its  sensitiveness  for  several  days.  Expose  at 
the  focus  of  Daguerre’s  normal  object-glaiUt 
gives  an  image,  in  sunshine,  in  five  minr^s ; 
by  superposition  the  images  are  obtained,  a  i^e 
have  seen,  in  a  second,  or  in  an  hour’s  expoire 
to  a  carcel  lamp.  The  images  are  made  vi  le 
by  gallic  acid,  and  finished  in  the  ordinary ''7' 
and  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.' — 
rendus  de  V Academic  des  Sciences. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
]  R  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

C  !  distinguished  Society  has  just  held  its 
A  ity-seventh  meeting  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
111  sr  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
vj  se  cordial  interest  the  meeting  owed  much 
lijts  success.  At  a- meeting  of  the  general 
;(  mittee  on  the  1st  instant,  it  was  decided  to 
K  the  next  meeting  at  Leeds,  whose  only 
:(  petitor  was  Manchester ;  but  notwithstand- 
Q  some  sort  of  a  pledge  which  it  was  under- 
t  i  had  been  given  last  year  in  favour  of  the 
a|  !r  city,  a  very  large  majority  decided  for  the 
o‘  er  one.  Manchester  was  represented  at  the 
II  ting  by  Mr.  Alderman  Shuttleworth,  Thomas 
L  -on.  Esq.,  M.D.,  E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
h  and  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.S. , 

. Joule,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  two  of  the  Vice- 
\idents,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cottam,  Honorary 
!('  etary  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  So- 
i|^  During  the  meeting  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

V  conferred  by  the  University  upon  Mr.  Joule. 

section  B  (that  devoted  to  chemical  science) 
c  3  papers  were  read  of  general  interest  to 
il|;ographers :  among  which  we  may  name 
)Apjohn,  on  some  compounds  of  cyanogen; 
r  M.  L’Abbe  Moigno  presented  some  micro- 
c  ic  photographs  of  great  beauty  by  M. 
i(  sch,  and  some  very  fine  copies  of  oil  paint- 
1  by  Mr.  Bingham,  among  which,  “  La 
kl;  de  la  Malakoff”  was  one  of  the  best ;  and 
b  Abbd  also  made  some  remarks  on  a  new 
1  lod  by  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor,  of  exhibiting, 
j'leans  of  photography,  the  phosphorescence 
r  fluorescence  of  bodies.  We  are  unable  to 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  these  papers, 
i(,  on  account  of  the  language  in  which  M. 
bjbd  so  eloquently  discoursed,  but  because  he 
ijiot  favour  his  audience  with  any  manipula- 
Oi  details.  A  conversation  arose  therefrom 
the  action  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  other 
( es,  and  Dr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  the 
iDveries  alluded  to  would  tend  to  elucidate 
c  3  of  the  more  abstract  properties  of  light, 
if|icularly  the  unsolved  question  as  to  what 
K  .me  of  light  after  its  absorption  by  objects 
tjck  by  it. 

|r.  Sykes  offered  some  remarks  on  the  pre- 
ation  of  collodio-albumen  plates,  which  he 
)ij)osed  to  effect  by  the  addition  of  a  film  of 
nia-gelatine ;  he  also  asserted  the  right  of 
C I  land  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  photo- 
fibhy,  in  contradiction  of  the  Abbe  Moigno’s 
I  n  for  France.  Dr.  Daubeny  also  exhibited 
1  imens  of  paper  converted  into  parchment 
).  -he  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

raong  other  interesting  soirees  and  conver- 
!rones,  was  one  held  in  the  house  of  the  Royal 
3  lin  Society  and  the  Mansion  House  joined 
(hther  by  spacious  marquees  in  the  grounds 
r  he  former.  A  series  of  water-colour  draw- 
i|i  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  excited 
r  li  interest;  and  Messrs.  Yeats  and  Son 
I'ltributed  a  number  of  stereoscopes,  with 
t^-vs  in  Ireland,  Egypt,  &c.  Messrs.  Robinson 
1  sent  microscopes,  with  numerous  objects, 
long  which  we  noticed  Mr.  Dancer’s  micro¬ 
s',  )ic  photographs.  On  the  table  were  photo- 
gjphs  by  Bewley  and  Evans,  of  Dublin,  of 
d  mtic  soundings,  shewing  delicate  shells 


and  infusoria.  There  were  on  the  walls  two 
very  large  paper  portraits  by  Robinson,  of 
Grafton-street,  very  good  in  their  way,  but  shew¬ 
ing  evident  marks  of  the  artist’s  pencil.  In  a 
spacious  room  in  the  Mansion  House  was  a  large 
collection  of  photographs  of  Rangoon,  Amera- 
poora,  Tsagain,  Myo,  and  other  places  of  interest 
in  the  Burman  empire.  All  these,  and  nume¬ 
rous  valuable  articles  of  Irish  antiquity  and 
natural  history,  afforded  ample  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  numerous  and  brilliant  assem¬ 
blage  present.  An  exhibition  of  photographs 
was  announced  by  the  Photographic  Society, 
but  we  believe  was  not  held,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  contributions.  We  saw  some  very 
good  specimens  of  portrait  photography  in 
Dublin,  particularly  vignetted  portraits,  or  as 
they  call  them  there,  halotypes.  Photographers 
have  every  advantage  in  Ireland  that  they  can 
desire — fine  atmosphere,  endless  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  very  convenient  means  of  reaching 
them;  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  ama¬ 
teurs  do  not  more  abound,  and  that  we  see  so 
few  of  their  works  here.  Altogether,  the 
British  Association  have  every  reason  to  regard 
their  visit  to  Dublin  as  highly  satisfactory ;  and 
we  wish  them  every  success  at  Leeds,  where 
Professor  Owen  is  to  preside ;  and  at  Aberdeen 
in  1859,  where  the  Prince  Consort,  it  is  hoped, 
will  fill  the  presidential  chair.  2. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PYROXYLINE 
FOR  COLLODION. 

By  T.  F.  Haedwich,  Esq. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Hardwich’s 
interesting  paper  as  given  in  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Society’s  Photographic  Journal. 
That  differences  as  to  the  result  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  employment  of  the  different 
forms  of  cellulose  which  are  at  our  command, 
was  a  thing  always  to  be  anticipated,  at  least 
so  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  ;  and 
Mr.  Berry  stated  nearly  two  years  ago*  that 
having  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  collo¬ 
dion  with  paper,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
best  flax  lint^  with  which  he  prepared  pyroxyline 
completely  soluble,  yielding  a  collodion  film 
which  exhibited  no  strije  or  opacity  when  mag¬ 
nified  ten  diameters.  The  resulting  film  was 
hard,  and  required  no  varnishing  to  fit  it  for 
copying.  The  nitric  acid  used  was  of  great 
strength,  and  the  time  of  maceration  in  the 
mixed  acid  varied  from  one  hour  to  three.  The 
soluble  lint  was  totally  unaltered  in  appearance 
and  texture.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  Mr. 
Hardwich  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  the 
complete  manner  in  which  he  has  pursued  this 
subject. 

“  It  is  the  general  opinion,”  says  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wich,  “  of  those  who  prepare  large  quantities 
of  collodion  that  filtering-paper  makes  better 
pyroxyline  than  cotton  wool,  and  Swedish 
paper  has  been  recommended  as  a  uniform  and 
suitable  material.”  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  no  kind  of  paper  can  be  depended 
on,  and  that  sheets  taken  from  the  same  ream 
will  often  vary.  This  is  shewn  in  the  following 
way  : — usually,  on  placing  the  strips  of  paper 
in  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature 
*  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  Vol,  II,  No.  22,  p.  13], 
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slowly  sinks  some  five  or  ten  degrees;  hut 
often  it  rises  to  a  eorresponding  or  greater 
amount.  The  resulting  pyioxyline  always 
differs  in  the  two  cases,  and  even  more  so  tlian 
can  be  explained  by  the  simple  variation  in 
temperature.  With  one  particular  sample  of 
paper  made  from  the  best  quality  of  rags  care¬ 
fully  bleached,  it  was  found  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  acid  mixture  rose  so  rapidly  after  a 
few  hundred  grains  had  been  immersed,  that 
red  fumes  were  evolved,  and  the  greater  part 
dissolved  with  a  hissing  noise.  Fr.agments  of 
the  pyroxyline  were  picked  out  of  tlie  acid  and 
washed  ;  these  yielded  a  collodion  which  was 
remarkably  fluid,  and  which  stuck  tight  to  the 
glass.  The  nitro-sulphuric  acid  was  of  known 
strength,  and  the  mixture  was  brought  to  the  I 
formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Hadow.  It 
therefore  became  evident  that  the  published 
information  was  insufiicient.  A  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  was  now  commenced.  Specimens 
of  cellulose  in  its  varied  forms  were  collected 
and  compared.  Cotton-wool,  flax,  dried  pith, 
calico,  linen,  old  rags,  straw-paper,  &c.,  were 
made  into  pyroxyline,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
each  dissolved  in  iodized  ether  and  alcohol.  All 
the  pyroxyline  was  made  in  the  same  acid,  and 
at  one  temperature.  Some  flowed  with  dilFi- 
culty  and  speedily  set  in  crapy  lines,  whilst 
others  were  almost  as  limpid  as  water.  The 
structure  in  one  case  was  tough  and  coherent,  in 
another  loose  and  powdery.  The  material 
which  appeared  to  supply  every  requisite  for 
negative  collodion  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
was  old  cambric.  Next  to  that,  although  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  respects,  new  and  fine  linen,  such 
as  is  used  for  shirt  fronts  :  the  film  on  the  glass 
in  each  case  was  very  smooth  and  even.  Flax 
gave  a  result  altogether  different,  the  collodion 
being  thick  and  glutinous,  agreeing  more  or 
less  with  that  obtained  from  cotton.  A  general 
inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  the  bleaching 
and  purification  of  the  raw  material  altered  the 
nature  of  the  fibre,  and  that  the  alkalies  pro¬ 
bably  had  something  to  do  with  the  result. 
Portions  of  flax  and  fine  linen  were  now  boiled 
for  some  hours  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash, 
and  after  washing  converted  into  pyrox3dine  : 
the  collodion  afterwards  obtained  was  found  to 
be  unusually  fluid  and  structureless.  Alkalies 
having  a  marked  action,  the  effect  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  as  used  in  the  parchmentization 
of  paper  was  next  tried,  previously'  to  the  im¬ 
mersion  in  nitrosulphuric  acid,  and,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  resulting  pyroxyline  dissolved 
largely  in  aether  without  proJneing  glutinosity, 
and  the  resulting  collodion  film  was  short  and 
adherent.  From  Mr.  Hadow’s  experiments  it 
seemed  likely  that  sulphuric  acid  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  might  be  added  to  the  nitro¬ 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  view  of  omitting  the 
parchmentization  process;  and  it  is  so,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  cotton  to  dissolve  in  such  a 
mixture  is  a  disadvantage  when  working  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  pyro¬ 
xyline  so  made  is  shorter  in  texture,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  fluid  collodion  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  rule  of  thu  nb  mode  of  mixing  together 
oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric  acid  is  not  therefore  sufli- 
ciently  certain.  A  soluble  pyroxyline  may  be  so 
made,  but  the  collodion  will  vary  in  contractility 


and  general  i)ropertif.'.,  a*  cunliiig  as  tu'-  dil  " 
sulpliuricacidisprcBcni  ingii,a!<  r>»rli  Ha  ,uui  i|.. 

The  anomalies  complained  of  in  tlie  uml '' 
paper  for  pre])aririg  pyroxyline  an  ,  t-j  a  gr  l 
extent,  explained  by'  the  alj*<v.-  fac  ts,  'j, 
paper  may  contain  l)oth  cotton  and  linen  fill 
and  these  may  be  new  or  old,  and  more  or  U 
cleansed  by  alkalies;  and  nil  tli  ••  ;>  lints 
make  a  (liffereiice.  Linen,  pi  eviuir'-iy  bui . 
with  potash,  shewed,  like  m.any  aamplcK  ’ 
papei,  a  tendency  to  dissolve  in  the  nitru-c 
phuric  acid ;  and  with  old  c.ilieo  r  .gs.  nea 
rotten  bv  use,  the  same  thing  was  obx-rval 
The  pyroxydino  made  from  the  iiio.lilie  I  li 
seldom  dissolves  entirelv  in  ether,  but  the 
suiting  collodion  is  of  the  kind  de>-i'ril)cd  liy 
Norris  as  suitable  for  the  ilry  proees^c-s,  viz  • 
very  limpid  in  pto[)ortion  to  the  nninl>er  ' 
grains  used,  and  it  deposits  a  pidv.-ruleiit  b- 
stance  on  the  addition  (»f  water.  It  is  im;  • 
tant  to  observe  that  the  strength  (»f  tl;e  nil  • 
sulphuric  acid  may  lie  incre.ascd  to  a  consider.c  • 
extent,  when  dealing  with  the  modilieil  fil , 
without  affecting  the  solnhilir.y  of  the  pyro  • 
line  in  other.  With  one  sample  of  jeaper,  svi  i 
resembled  cotton  in  its  reactions,  a  vi;ry  sli  t 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the  - 
mala  caused  the  product  to  he  insolnhle,  wlit 
the  same  paper  previously  parchnientized  p  3 
a  pyroxyline  that  dissolved  paitially  in  et  , 
even  though  the  water  had  been  eiitir  ’ 
omitted  from  the  nitro-suliihuric  acid;  wli  , 
in  this  case,  was  prepared  by'  mixing  1 
bulks  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric  acid,  the  la  r 
being  of  1.45  sp.  gr.  d'he  formula  lloN  , 
2  HO  SO^  +  110,  established  as  the  best  r 

making  soluble  pyroxyline,  may,  thorefon  i 
some  cases  be  departed  from  with  impunity. 


M.  BAYARD’S  PROCESS  FOR 
TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  TO  PAPl, 

In  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fn  h 
Photographic  Society'  allusion  was  made  t' (. 
Bayard’s  transferring  process,  of  which  we  v 
give  an  account,  together  with  some  fui  -r 
remarks  by  Baron  Gros  on  the  same  subject 

Make  a  solution  containing  about  four  :r 
cent,  of  gelatine,  and  pour  it,  while  warm,  0 
a  warm  dish.  Float  Canson’s  thin  nega  e 
paper  upon  this  bath  for  about  two  minute:  >r 
until  the  paper  has  become  quite  flat  upon  te 
liquid,  then  remove  the  sheet,  and  suspeii  it 
by  one  of  its  corners  to  dry.  The  paper  .0 
prepared  may  be  kept  good  for  some  time. 

To  remove  the  collodion  film,  or  the  neg.  '0 
image,  plunge  the  plate,  either  moist  or 
into  a  flat  dish  of  water.  Then  take  a  sin  oi 
the  gelatined  paper,  of  the  size  of  the  glass  id 
float  it  upon  the  water  which  covers  the  1- 
lodion  plate  ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  paper  is 
become  quite  flat,  or  in  about  three  min  3S 
time,  lift  up  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  thal  le 
floating  sheet  shall  be  removed,  leaving  le 
latter  in  perfect  contact  with  the  collodion  n. 
Now  drain  away  the  water  as  completel  as 
possible,  and  leave  the  whole  on  a  level  ]  c® 
to  dry.  ^  ^ 

In  place  of  immersing  the  plate,  water  ma  t)0 
poured  upon  its  surface,  and  the  gelatined  p  eb 
previously  moistened  on  a  separate  bath®® 
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en  floated  on,  and  the  water  allowed  to  rnn 
/ay  from  between  the  gelatine  and  collodion 
rfaces  by  simply  inclining  the  plate.  It  is  a 
lestion  whether  the  plate  will  be  best  dried  by 
acing  it  horizontally  or  perpendicularly. 

For  an  old  and  unvarnished  negative  adopt 
e  plan  of  soaking  in  a  dish  for  some  twenty 
inutea ;  then  float  on  the  paper,  and  proceed 
;  at  first  directed.  For  a  varnished  negative 
Id  about  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  water 
which  the  plate  is  immersed,  and  let  the 
-aking  be  continued  for  half  an  hour. 

The  compound  plate,  when  dried,  is  taken, 
id  an  incision  made  in  its  surface  all  round,  and 
ose  to  the  edge  of  the  glass.  It  is  then  im- 
lersed  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  to  render  the 
‘elatine  pliable.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
I),  you  may  begin  to  raise  a  corner  of  the  paper 
ly  the  point  of  a  knife,  the  plate  being  still  in 
j  le  water.  If  the  film  still  adheres  to  the  glass, 
ontinue  the  soaking  until  a  perfect  separation 
an  be  readily  made,  the  plate  always  remaining 
1  the  water  to  keep  it  moist.  Finally,  press  the 
eparated  joint  sheet  and  film  in  blotting  paper, 
nd  leave  it  to  dry.  Should  the  negative  appear 
■)  be  too  intense,  waxing  must  be  resorted  to. 

M.  Bayard  successfully  performed  the  transfer 
xperiment  before  the  French  Society,  upon  a 
egative  lent  by  M.  Legray,  and  which  was 
f apposed  to  be  unfavourable  for  the  operation. 
Hnch  interest  was  excited  by  an  examination  of 
le  numerous  specimens  thus  transferred. 

Baron  Gros  observes  upon  this  process,  that 
le  positives  from  such  negatives  are  reversed 
s  to  right  and  left,  and  admits  that,  by  placing 
he  collodion  side  of  the  transfer  uppermost  in 
he  copying  process,  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
ome,  but  with  the  loss  of  sharpness  of  the 
riginal  image.  He  therefore  suggests  that,  for 
ransfers,  the  collodion  plate  must  be  impressed 
hrough  the  thickness  of  the  glass ;  and  he 
nticipates  that  even  still  greater  beauty  in  the 
esult  will  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the 
)erfect  nature  of  the  collodion  surface,  which  is 
jiioulded  upon  the  polished  surface  of  plate  glass, 
jrhis  mode  of  procedure  was  never  considered 
latal  to  the  success  of  the  paper  processes,  where 
hlass  was  necessarily  interposed  between  the 
:ensitive  surface  and  the  image  formed  by  the 
iens.  But,  as  the  glasses  vary  in  thickness, 
hreat  care  must  be  taken,  so  to  arrange  the 
rame,  with  relation  to  the  ground  glass,  that 
Perfect  exactness  of  coincidence  shall  always  be 
obtained.  Baron  Gros  expects  that  a  greater 
lelicacy  of  detail,  and  a  better  gradation  of  tint, 
ivill  be  found  to  belong  to  positives  obtained 
rom  such  negatives.  The  obvious  saving  of 
transport,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers 
-vhich  attend  the  use  of  glass,  incite  one  to 
urther  trials  in  this  direction.  The  glass  and 
paper  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  to 
hnsure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection 
Imd  convenience.  Of  course,  by  means  of  a 
jprism,  the  image  might  be  at  once  thrown  in  a 
Suitable  manner  upon  the  plate,  but  it  seems 
liesirable,  first,  to  see  if  the  method  above  pro¬ 
posed  may  not  be  in  all  respects  preferable. 
To  be  able  to  operate  [rapidly]  with  dry  col¬ 
lodion,  and  then  to  have  the  means  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  negative  to  paper,  would  be  a  real 
advance  in  practical  photography. 


ON  POSITIVE  PRINTING 
AND  THE  RESTORATION  OF  WASTE 
SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

A  PAPER  upon  this  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hockinsi 
was  published  in  May  last,  in  Photographic  Notes , 
and  it  reappears,  all  but  one  paragraph,  in  the 
London  Society’s  Journal  for  last  month.  We 
here  give  its  substance  : — 

Six  ounces  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  con¬ 
taining  ninety  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  were 
made.  Upon  this  bath  sixteen  sheets  of  paper 
9X7  were  floated;  the  paper  being  Towgood’s, and 
salted  by  immersion  in  a  twelve  grain  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  These  sixteen  sheets  ab¬ 
sorbed  exactly  two  fluid  ounces  of  liquid.*  The 
residue,  examined  by  analysis,  contained  only 
seventy-seven  grains  to  the  ounce ;  so  that  the 
bath  lost  not  only  the  silver  contained  in  the 
two  ounces  absorbed,  but  also  six  times  thirteen 
grains  additional,  as  shewn  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  weakened  remainder.  232  grains 
were  extracted  in  making  sensitive  the  sixteen 
sheets  of  paper — that  is,  fourteen  and  a  half 
grains  to  each  sheet,  or,  in  money  value,  the 
cost  would  be  about  three-halfpence  per  sheet. 

These,  after  printing,  were  treated  in  the 
following  manner :  they  were  first  immersed  for 
four  or  five  minutes  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
hyposulphite  of  sodatwo  ounces,  water  six  ounces ; 
washed  in  a  stream  of  water  for  one  minute, 
and  then  immersed  until  toned  in  a  similar  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite,  containing  in  addition  half 
a  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the  fluid  ounce. 
No  more  than  six  were  fixed  in  eight  ounces  of  the 
first  bath,  nor  more  than  nine  in  the  second,  for 
reasons  presently  to  be  arrived  at.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  chloride  of  gold  used  was  twenty  grains, 
about  equal  to  ten  of  metallic  gold;  for  it  was 
found  that  each  picture  of  9  X  7  required  at 
least  one  grain  of  gold  (two  of  chloride)  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  purple-black  colour. 

On  burning  one  of  these  pictures,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  cinder  with  nitric  acid,  Mr.  Hockin  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  could  scarcely  detect 
a  trace  of  silver  on  testing  the  nitric  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Another  sheet  was 
therefore  exposed  to  light,  uncovered  by  any 
negative,  and  left  until  it  became  nearly 
“bronzed.”  It  was  then  fixed,  toned,  washed, 
and  burnt  like  the  one  preceding. 

The  cinder  was  treated  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  and  water  added.  The  liquid  yielded  no 
trace  of  silver.  The  residue  was  then  acted 
upon  by  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  caie Fully 
washed.  This  residue  was  then  ignited  with 
pure  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  again  washed. 
There  was  left  absolutely  nothing  but  pure  me¬ 
tallic  gold  O’OG  grains.  The  nitric  solution, 
plus  the  washings,  gave,  on  precipitation  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  similar  weight  of  chloride 
of  silver — 0'06  grains. 

The  various  hyposulphite  liquids  were  saved, 
mixed,  and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium;  the  precipitate  was  collected  and 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  excess;  aqua 
regia  was  then  added,  and  the  excess  of  acid 
nearly  all  driven  off  by  evaporation.  The  inso- 

*  This  is  the  exact  quantity  ascertained  as  used,  thirteen 
years  ago,  in  the  preparation,  by  brushing,  of  the  papers  used 
for  the  prints  for  the  “  Pencil  of  Nature.”  These  prints  were 
made,  et  a  profit,  for  Jive  pence  each. — Ed.L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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luble  remainder,  consisting  of  chloride  of  silver, 
was  fused,  and  found  to  weigh  116  grains,  equi¬ 
valent  to  about  137  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride,  and  treated 
with  photosulphate  of  iron,  deposited  4'GO 
grains  of  pure  gold. 

From  the  above  facts  certain  conclusions  may 
be  drawn ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  another  experiment  which  may  in¬ 
directly  assist  us.  Two  pictures,  having  been 
over-printed,  acquired  rich  tones  in  the  gold 
bath,  but  the  whites  were  not  clear  ;  these  pic¬ 
tures  were,  therefore,  returned  to  the  first  bath, 
in  which  six  others  had  been  already  fixed. 
Here  they  were  left  till  the  following  morning, 
when  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sul¬ 
phuretted,  the  whites  having  become  of  a  deep 
yellow ;  but,  on  being  floated  for  an  instant  on 
a  five-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
the  whites  were  perfectly  restored,  and  the  dark 
colour  but  little  impaired. 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  now  detailed  is — That,  in  using  a 
paper  salted  with  about  twelve  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  bath  three  or  four  grains 
of  nitrate  for  every  sixty  square  inches  floated 
thereon;  otherwise  a  forty-grain  solution  w'ould 
soon  become  so  weakened  that  the  latter  sheets 
would  scarcely  find  silver  enough  to  instantly 
convert  the  whole  of  the  salt  into  chloride  of 
silver.  And,  may  not  a  weak  silver  bath,  used 
with  a  strongly  salted  paper,  be  the  cause  of  the 
curdy  precipitate  found  in  old  baths  ?  Has  not 
the  bath  become  too  weak  to  coagulate  all  the 
albumen?  If  so,  the  albumen  may  dissolve  in 
the  upper  stratum,  and  then  coagulate  on  de¬ 
scending  to  the  heavier  and  stronger  solution 
below. 

Secondly — The  fact  that  acetic  acid  dissolved 
out  no  trace  of  silver  in  the  cinder  experiment 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  picture  con¬ 
sisted  of  metallic  silver.  Had  it  been  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  hlachened  chloride  of  some  [guessing] 
chemists  it  would  have  been  found  with  the 
gold  after  prefect  ignition  of  the  carbon,  which 
was  not  the  case.  Moreover,  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  silver  found  also  points  in  the 
same  direction,  silver  having,  in  fact,  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  replaced  by  gold. 

The  sulphuration  of  the  two  pictures,  left  in 
hyposulphite  contaminated  with  silver  salts,  is 
also  instructive ;  and,  although  long  knoAvn,  is 
never  sufficiently  recognised.  Whether  the 
cyanide,  by  removing  the  sulphur  in  the  state 
of  sulpho-cyanide,  will  arrest  the  fading  of  such 
pictures  is  a  question  which  time  only  can  de¬ 
termine.  It  should  be  fairly  tried. 

Thirdly — That,  inasmuch  as  little  more  than 
half  the  gold  and  silver  employed  was  extracted 
from  the  hyposulphite  liquids,  all  photographers 
should  use  the  means  of  precipitating  these 
metals  pointed  out  below.  The  first  washings 
should  also  be  preserved.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  method  should  be  discovered  for  deriving 
more  benefit  from  the  use  of  chloride  of  gold. 
One  grain  is  consumed  in  doing  the  work  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  picture  by  0'06  of  a  grain  of  gold, 
equal  to  0T2  of  chloride. 

Fourthly — The  precious  metals  now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  wasted  may,  for  the  future,  be  retained 


by  carefully  carrying  out  the  following  Hystern:-® 

The  liquids  used  in  developing  and  first  wul 
ing  the  collodion  plate,  &c.,  should  be  allow*! 
to  run  into  a  large  tub  communicating  with  1 1 
cistern  [?  sink]  by  a  pipe  which  reaclies  near! 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tub — the  ovcrllovv  fortB 
fluid  deprived  of  silver  should  be  at  the  top,  I 
little  salt  should  be  added  from  time  t(j  time  I 
ensure  the  separation  of  all  the  bilv<  r  ;  but  it  1 
remarkable  that  these  waste  litpiids,  when  (1 
lowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  become!  totally  fr  | 
from  silver  in  solution — tin;  pyrogallicacid  aloi  5 
appears  to  reduce  it.  However,  it  will  be  we  .f 
to  keep  a  little  salt  in  the  tub,  as  that  will  a 
more  rapidly  than  the  vegetable  reducer.  In 
this  tub  neither  cyanide  nor  hyposulphite  mu 
be  admitted.  The  plates  should  b*-  fixed  in 
bath  of  these,  and  the  washing  off  conducted 
a  place  apart  from  the  simpler  silver  washing 
When  the  fixing  liquids  become  saturated  th< 
may  be  added  to  the  other  hyposulphite  liqui. 
and  hyposulphite  first  washings,  all  of  whi( 
should  be  kept  in  a  large  tub,  at  a  distance  fro 
the  laboratory,  if  possible.  The  gold  and  silv  . 
may  be  precipitated  from  these  latter  bv  passii 
into  them  a  current  of  6uli)huretted  hydrog*  « 
gas,  or  by  adding  to  tliem  a  solution,  made  1  i 
boiling  one  pound  of  lime  with  one  gallon 
water  and  half  a  pound  of  sulphur. 

The  various  deposits  may  be  collected  on 
cloth  filter,  dried  and  reduced  by  fusion  wi' 
dry  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  sent  to  tl 
refiners,  who  perform  the  operation  at  a  triflii 
charge. 

These  experiments  and  deductions  are  vei 
interesting,  and  the  suggestions  are  likely  to  1 
useful.  We  do  not,  however,  say  that  we  fnl 
accept  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  tlic  fac 
narrated ;  but,  as  a  very  careful  repetition 
the  experiments  will  be  necessary  before  ai: 
one  is  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  other  inference 
we  shall  at  present  be  content  to  say,  that  tl 
gold  and  sulphur  toning  question  has  not  y* 
been  sufficiently  investigated.  Mr.  Ilockiii 
paper  will  certainly  stimulate  further  enqnir 
and  we  beg  to  thank  him  for  the  gratification  v 
have  derived  from  its  perusal. — Ed.  L.&M.P.  . 


POSITIVES  ON  GLASS. 

By  M.  Le  Grice. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  French  Photograph 
Society’s  Journal,  M.  Le  Grice  states,  that,  1. 
has  for  some  years  studied  the  production  < 
direct  positives  upon  glass,  and  he  has  at  lengt 
adopted  a  process  which  gives  favourable  resuh 
with  ease  and  certainty.  His  pictures  have  tl 
strongest  lights  well  rendered,  without  presen 
ing  a  metallic  aspect.  The  pure  whites  preser' 
their  modelling  although  properly  contrast* 
with  the  deep  shadows.  The  muscles  of  tl 
face  are  well  marked,  a  thing  rare  in  papt 
portraits,  which  are  chiefly  set  right  by  th 
hand  of  the  artist. 

All  simply  iodized  collodions  free  from  bro¬ 
mides,  fluorides,  &c.,  and  a  bath  unimpregnate 
with  iodide  of  silver  give  pictures  which  ari 
simply  black  and  white,  having  neither  ha 
tint  nor  modelling.  Hence  the  various  add; 
tions  to  a  normal  collodion  and  bath.  Tha- 
combination  which  I  have  found  to  succeed  bes' 
says  M.  Le  Grice,  is  one  which  has  been  fo| 
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i  time  in  use  in  Germany.  It  is  as  follows : 
in  a  flask,  very  cautiously,  five  grammes*  of 
line,  and  twenty-five  grammes  of  absolute 
lol.  Then  pour  this  mixture  into  another 
containing  five  grammes  of  hydrated  lime 
:ed  lime) ;  stir,  and  add  from  twenty  to 
ity-five  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
!W  days  the  liquid  which  rests  upon  the 
ssolved  lime,  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
r  as  water.  In  this  state  it  is  used  by 
ng  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  it  to 
llodion  iodized  by  iodide  of  zinc.  It  is  be- 
)d  that  a  collodion  containing  this  mixture 
isiiore  sensitive  than  any  other  to  the  rays 
w  ;h  proceed  from  red  and  yellow  objects. 

le  image  is  rendered  visible  by  sulphate  of 
ir  with  the  addition  of  boric  or  acetic  acid, 
«  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  fixing 
is  fected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  by  cyanide 
d1  itassium. 

io  obtain  negatives  with  this  collodion,  expose 
[c|i  longer  time,  and  after  the  image  is  fixed 
ni  washed,  moisten  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
i:  ite  of  silver,  containing  just  a  trace  of  iodide 
)f!  Iver.  Then  expose  the  plate  to  a  very  feeble 
ii|  sed  light  for  a  moment,  and,  without  washing 
3)1  ige  it  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as 
di’e;  wash  again,  &c.  By  this  method  we 
ill  in  negatives  in  which  the  half- tints  are  more 
Hiked  than  in  those  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
i(jitive  collodion  and  developed  by  pyro-gallic 
.  A  too  long  exposure  to  the  diffused  light 
Retimes  causes  the  image  to  be  transformed 
a  a  positive,  as  seen  when  examined  by 
r  smitted  light.  The  same  thing  also  occurs 
(f  n  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
f  3h  the  plate  is,  in  this  additional  process, 
Biffened,  contains  too  much  iodide  of  silver. 


ICHEORY  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
i  PROCESS. 

By  a.  Claxjdet,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

j  Continued  from  page  1 77. 

i!  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
1 1  une,  1847,  an  abstract  of  which  was  read 
lire  the  British  Association,  at  Oxford,  M. 
Ihdet  stated  that  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
£1!  were  capable  of  destroying  the  action  of 
ijte  light,  and  of  restoring  to  the  exposed 
)|  uerreotype  surface  its  former  sensibility  to 
^te  light,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  had  just 
'll  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  red,  orange, 
iji^ellow  rays.  It  was  to  be  inferred  from 
U>e  curious  facts  that  light  could  not  have 
tj)mj)osed  the  surface;  for  if  it  had  done  so,  it 
|ild  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  red, 
Mge,  or  yellow  rays  could  combine  again,  one 
'  1  the  other,  such  volatile  elements  as 
nine  or  iodine,  after  they  had  once  been 
:  irated  from  the  silver.  But  at  that  date  M. 

'  idet  had  not  ascertained  that  the  red. 
ige,  or  yellow  rays  were  incapable  of 
oring  a  bromo-iodized  silver  surface  which 
been  completely  decomposed  by  light.  The 
iff  of  light  which  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
|5  destroy,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  that 
'ough  change  of  the  surface,  which  an  amount 
ight  3000  times  greater  accomplishes  ;  in 
ir  words  it  is  only  the  kind  of  action, 
i  t  is  3000  times  less  intense  than  that  which 

I  *  15i  grains  the  gramme. 


is  required  to  produce  the  image  without  mer¬ 
cury —  a  feeble  action  that  gives  affinity 
for  mercury,™-which  is  destroyed  by  the  red 
orange,  and  yellow  rays.  It  does  not  seem 
that  there  can  be  a  real  decomposition  during 
the  short  action  which  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
affinity  for  mercury,  and  consequently  it  seems 
to  be  right  to  attribute  the  formation  of  the 
image  to  that  affinity  only.  White  light,  or 
the  rays  which  accompany  it,  communicate  to 
the  iodized  surface  an  affinity  for  mercury,  and 
the  red,  orange,  or  yellow  rays  withdraw  it. 
But  there  is  a  singular  anomaly  which  may 
here  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  when  the  sensitive 
surface  is  prepared  with  iodine  alone,  the  red 
orange,  or  yellow  rays,  instead  of  destroying 
the  action  of  white  light,  continue  the  action, 
which  ends  in  complete  decomposition,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  carry  on  the  action  which 
gives  the  affinity  for  mercury.  Still  there  is  a 
further  compound  of  iodine  which  is  far  more 
sensitive  than  the  simple  compound  obtained  by 
Daguerre’s  original  iodizing  method,  which  is 
far  more  sensitive  than  the  latter,  and  on  which 
the  yellow,  red,  and  orange  rays  exercise  their 
destructive  action,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bromo-iodide.  The  phenomenon  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  action  of  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays 
on  the  simple  compound  of  iodine  and  silver  was 
discovered  by  M.  Ed.  Becquerel,  and  soon  after  M. 
Gaudin  found  that  not  only  do  these  rays  continue 
the  action  by  which  mercury  is  deposited,  but  they 
also  develop  by  their  own  power,  without  the 
agency  of  mercury,  an  image  having  the  same 
appearance  as  that  produced  by  mercurial  va¬ 
pour.  M.  Gaudin,  not  having  observed  the  fact 
of  the  white  silver  deposit,  which  results  from 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  light,  could  not  explain  the  cause  of 
the  image  brought  out  by  the  yellow  ray.  M. 
Claudet  finds  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  without 
bromine,  is  about  100  times  more  sensitive  than 
the  bromo-iodide  to  that  action  of  light  which 
produces  the  decomposition  that  furnishes  the 
white  precipitate,  or  deposit  of  silver,  while  it  is 
100  times  less  sensitive  to  the  action  which 
gives  the  affinity  for  mercury.  This  seems  to 
be  another  reason  for  supposing  the  two  actions 
to  be  different.  It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  alone,  the  complete  decom¬ 
position  being  more  rapid,  and  the  affinity  for 
mercury  slower  than  when  bromine  is  added, 
the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays  having  to  act 
upon  an  incipient  decomposition,  have  the  power, 
by  their  own  photogenic  influence,  of  continuing 
the  decomposition  when  it  has  begun.  This 
may  explain  the  development  of  the  image 
under  red,  orange,  and  yellow  glass,  according 
to  M.  Gaudin’s  discovery ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
bromo-iodide  of  silver,  the  red,  orange,  or  yellow 
rays  have  to  exert  their  action  on  the  result  of 
the  affinity  for  mercury,  which  the  surface  pos¬ 
sesses,  begun  a  long  time  before  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  compound ;  and  they  have  that 
affinity  to  destroy.  It  would  appear  that  all 
the  rays  of  light  have  the  property  of  decompos¬ 
ing  the  iodide  of  silver  in  a  shorter  or  a  longer- 
time,  as  they  have  that  of  producing  the  affinity 
for  mercury  on  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  ;  with 
the  difference  that  on  the  former  compound  the 
separate  actions  of  the  several  rays  continue  one 
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another,  anrl  that  on  tlie  second  compound  tlicso 
separate  actions  destroy  one  another.  We  are 
to  understand  that,  in  the  first  case,  all  the  rays 
are  capable  of  elfectino^  the  same  decomposition  ; 
and  that  in  the  second  the  affinity  for  mercnr}' 
imparted  by  one  ray  is  destroyed  by  another. 
This  would  explain  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  formation  of  the  two  different  deposits  al¬ 
ready  described,  and  also  explain  the  anomaly 
of  the  continuation  of  the  action  of  lip^ht  by  the 
red,  orange,  or  yellow  rays,  according  to  M. 
BecquerePs  discoveries  on  the  iodide  of  silver  ; 
and  of  the  destruction  of  that  action  by  the 
same  rays,  according  to  my  own  observations, 
on  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver.  The  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  rays  when  acting  on  a  normal  sur¬ 
face  are  much  less  capable  than  the  most  refran¬ 
gible  ra3’s,  of  imparting  the  affinity  for  mercu¬ 
rial  vapour,  on  both  the  iodide  and  bromo-iodide 
of  silver ;  and  they  destroy  that  affinity  when 
it  has  been  produced  on  the  the  bromo-iodide 
of  silver  by  the  photogenic  rays.  It  follows 
that  when  the  red,  orange,  or  yellow  ra^’s  are 
more  abundant  in  the  light  than  the  most  re¬ 
frangible  rays,  the  photogenic  effect  is  retarded 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  these  antagonistic 
rays.  This  happens  when  there  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  vapours  capable  of  absorbing  the 
most  refrangible  rays ;  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  light  appears  yellow,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  exact  colour  of 
the  light,  and  of  the  proportion  of  photogenic  rays 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  moment. 

To  he  continued. 


HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.— PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

By  H.  F.  Talbot. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  giving  room  to  all 
papers,  which  are  of  importance,  relating  to 
the  History  of  Photography,  we  insert  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot’s  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Atlie- 
noeum,  describing  the  result  of  his  experiments 
up  to  April,  1853.  It  is  as  follows : — “  I  now 
proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  newly 
invented  method  of  making  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  upon  steel.  Of  course,  I  have  no  need 
to  observe  that  the  art  is  at  present  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  but  I  have  great  hopes  that  it  will  very 
soon  be  considerably  improved  in  all  its  details. 

“  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a  good 
steel  plate,  and  to  immerse  it  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  a  vessel  containing  vinegar  mixed  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
diminish  the  too  great  polish  of  the  surface, 
for  otherwise  the  photographic  preparation 
would  not  adhere  well  to  the  surface  of  the 
steel,  but  would  peel  off.  The  plate  is  then  to 
be  well  washed  and  dried.  Then,  take  some 
isinglass  and  dissolve  it  in  hot  water.  The 
solution  should  be  strong  enough  to  coagulate 
when  cold  into  a  firm  jelly.  This  solution  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine  should  be  strained  while 
hot  through  a  linen  cloth  to  purify  it.  To  this 
must  be  added  about  half  as  much  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and 
they  should  be  well  stirred  together.  When 
cold,  this  mixture  coagulates  into  a  jelly,  which 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  orange  jelly. 
The  method  of  using  it  is  to  liquify  it  by 


gentle  heat,  and  ti»  jiour  a  <]u  mtitv  uponl 
centre  of  tin;  steel  jtlate.  'I’le  n  take  a  n 
rod,  hold  it  horizontally,  and  ^  pn  ad  the  li[ 
uniformh’  ovt;r  the  jifate.  'I'le-n  incline 
plate,  and  ))our  off  the  sui)<  i lluiiiis  gelal 
Let  the  steel  plate  be  placed  ujion  a  stand, | 
keep  quite  horizontal,  that  the  liquid  maN 
run  to  one  side  of  the  plate.  Then  plu 
spirit  lamp  beneath  the  j)late,  and  warif 
gently  till  the  gelatine  is  (piite  dried  up. 
dry,  the  film  of  gelatine  ought  to  be  brij 
yellow  and  very  uidfonn.  If  clouded  b  |i 
appear  upon  the  surface,  it  is  a  sign  that  t  ^ 
is  too  little  gelatine  in  ]»roj)Mrtion  to  the  bii  ^ 
mate,  which  must  therefoie  be  corrected.  In 
steel  plate  now  coated  with  gelatine,  is  nly 
to  receive  a  photographic  image  of  any  ob>t 
First,  let  us  suppose  the  object  is  one  caf 
of  being  applied  closel}’  to  the  surface  oln 
plate ;  for  instance,  let  it  be  a  piec«!  of  1  i 
lace  or  the  leaf  of  a  j)lant.  Place  the  o  ct 
upon  the  plate  in  a  i)hotographic  copt^. 
frame,  and  screw  them  into  close  contact.  I  ;e 
this  frame  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  i  a  ■ 
short  time,  varying  from  half  a  minute  to  /e  ■ 
minutes.  Let  it  then  be  removed  and  the  ]te 
taken  out,  and  it  will  be  foutid  itnjiressed  |ii  1 
a  3mllow  image  of  the  oliject  upon  a  groin  of  1 
a  brown  colour,  as  might  [)e  expected  fronioe 
well-known  photographic  profierty  of  ie 
bichromate.  The  plate  is  then  to  he  placiiu 
a  vessel  of  cold  water  for  a  minute  or  -o,  ’ 
which  dissolves  out  all  the  bichromateand  <«t 
of  the  gelatine  also,  from  the  jihotogroic 
image,  i.e.  from  those  parts  of  the  plate  uA 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  o- 
tected  by  the  object;  while,  on  the  cont  y, 
it  dissolves  little  or  none  of  the  gelatine  m 
which  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  •  's 
rays.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in:-  id 
of  a  yellow  image  we  have  now  a  white  one  at 
still  upon  a  ground  of  brown.  The  pla  is 
then  removed  from  the  water  into  a  vess  of 
alcohol  for  a  minute,  and  it  is  tiien  takei  at 
and  placed  upright  on  its  edge  in  a  warm  p  e, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minute  it 
becomes  entirely  dried.  This  terminate^  le 
photographic  part  of  the  operation.  If  le 
plate  is  carefully  examined  while  in  this  s-  e, 
it  appears  coated  with  gelatine  of  a  j'ello  ih 
brown  colour,  and  impressed  witli  a  vte 
photographic  image,  which  is  often  eniim  ly 
beautiful,  oioinrj  to  the  circumstance  oj  'Is 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  plate  h  he 
action  of  the  water.  Thus,  for  instance,  le 
image  of  a  piece  of  black  lace  looks  like  ;  al 
piece  of  very  delicate  white  lace  of  si  ar 
pattern,  closely  adhering  to,  but  plainly  r  jd 
above  the  crown  and  polished  surface  01  le 
plate,  which  serves  to  display  it  very  beauti^  y. 
At  other  times  the  white  image  of  an  01  ct 
offers  a  varying  display  of  light  when  exan.^d 
by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  which  incli(  es 
a  peculiar  molecidar  arrangement  in  the  par  ^es 
of  gelatine.  These  photographic  images  re 
often  so  beautiful  that  the  operator  feels  al:  st 
reluctant  to  destroy  them  by  continuing  tie 
process  for  engraving  the  plate. 

“  In  order  to  explain  how  such  an  engra 
is  possible,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  obseied 
that  the  photographic  image  differs  froroihe 
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I  t  of  the  plate,  not  only  in  colour,  but,  what 
i  f  much  more  importance,  in  the  thickness  of 
t  film  of  gelatine  which  covers  it.  The  coating 
{  .gelatine  on  the  rest  of  the  plate  is,  corapara- 
t  ily  speaking,  a  thick  one,  but  that  which 
(  finally  covered  the  image  has  been  mostly 
1  loved  by  the  action  of  the  water,  a  small 
}  tion,  however,  almost  always  remaining.  It 

I  refore  naturally  happens  that  when  an  etch- 
i  licpiid  is  poured  on  to  the  plate,  it  first 
j  letrates  through  the  thin  gelatine  covering 
1 )  image,  and  etches  the  steel  plate  beneath. 

I I  the  next  moment  it  penetrates  likewise 
iiough  the  thicker  coating  of  gelatine,  and 
!  is  spoils  the  result  by  etching  the  whole  of 
y,  plate.  Nitric  acid,  for  instance,  does  this, 
li  1  therefore  cannot  be  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
se.  iSince  the  other  chemical  liquids  which 

capable  of  etching  steel  have  a  certain 
ilogy  to  nitric  acid  in  their  corrosive  proper- 
|S,  they  also  for  the  most  part  are  found  to 


1  in  the  same  manner. 

‘•This  was  a  difficulty.  But  after  some 
learches  I  found  a  liquid  which  etches  steel 
rfectly  well,  and  at  the  same  time  is  free  from 
3  inconvenient  property  of  penetrating  the 
latine  film.  This  liquid  is  the  bichloride  of 
itinum.  In  orJer,  however,  to  use  it  success- 
ly,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity 

I  water,  neither  more  nor  less  (I  mean,  to  any 
iterial  extent),  otherwise  its  action  becomes 
egular.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  perfectly 
Iturated  solution,  and  then  to  add  to  it  one- 
urth  of  its  bulk  of  water.  Then  correcting 
is  by  a  few  trials,  a  solution  of  proper  strength 
;  finally  obtained.  Supposing,  then,  that  we 
,ve  prepared  such  a  solution,  the  operation  of 
[clung  the  plate  is  performed  as  follows  : — The 
ate  is  laid  on  a  table,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
e  bichloride  being  poured  upon  it,  it  is  to  be 
pidly  diffused,  and  spread  over  the  whole  plate 
ith  a  camel-hair  brush.  Not  much  liquid  is 
)ured  on,  because  its  opacity  would  prevent 
le  operator  from  distinguishing  tlie  effect  pro¬ 
ceed  by  it  on  the  metal.  For  this  reason  it  is 
iirdly  necessary  to  make  a  wall  of  wax  round 
jie  plate  ;  that  is,  if  the  portions  to  be  etched 

e  confined  to  the  central  part  of  the  plate, 
[id  do  not  approach  very  near  to  the  edge, 
he  effect  of  the  liquid  upon  the  plate  is  not  at 
rst  visible,  since  it  disengages  no  gas ;  but 
fter  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  white 
hotographic  image  begins  to  darken,  and  soon 
ecomes  black  in  every  part.  When  this  change 
t  complete,  the  image  often  looks  very  beautiful 
lough  quite  altered  from  what  it  was  before, 
'he  operator  should  carefully  watch  the  image 
ntil  he  thinks  that  it  is  finished,  or  not  likely 
i  be  further  improved  or  developed  by  continu- 
ig  the  process  any  longer.  He  then  inclines 
■he  plate  gently,  and  pours  off  the  liquid  by  one 
lorner  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  then  dried 
|/ith  blotting-paper,  and  then  a  stream  of  salt 
1/ater,  which  is  better  than  fresh  water  for  this 
(urpose,  is  poured  over  the  plate,  which  removes 

II  traces  of  the  etching  liquid.  The  plate  is 
hen  rubbed  with  a  wet  sponge  or  linen  cloth, 
vhich  in  a  short  time  detaches  and  removes  the 
dm  of  gelatine,  and  discloses  the  etching  that 
las  been  effected.  When  the  object  is  not  of  a 
lature  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of 


the  plate,  the  most  obvious  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  to  place  the  prepared  plate  in 
the  focus  of  a  camera,  and  to  direct  the  camera 
to  the  object.  But  in  consequence  of  the  low 
degree  of  sensitiveness  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
this  would  take,  'generally  speaking,  too  long  a 
time  to  accomplish.  The  better  way  in  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  take  a  negative  photograph  of 
the  object  on  paper  with  a  camera,  and  from 
this  to  obtain  a  positive  copy  either  on  glass  or 
paper,  which  should  be  very  uniform  in  texture, 
and  moderately  transparent.  Then  this  positive 
copy  is  placed  on  the  plate  in  a  photographic 
copying-frame,  and  being  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  sun,  it  impresses  the  plate  with 
a  photographic  image  ;  which  image,  etched  as 
above  described,  and.  printed  off  upon  paper, 
will  finally  give  a  positive  representation  of  the 
object.  If  the  object  depicted  upon  the  plate 
by  the  sun’s  rays  is  broad  and  uniform,  for 
instance,  the  opake  leaf  of  a  plant,  then,  of 
course,  the  etching  is  uniform  also.  When  this 
is  printed  off,  it  produces  an  effect  which  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  I  will  therefore  now 
explain  a  modification  of  the  process  which 
destroys  this  uniformity,  and  which  in  many 
cases  produces  a  great  improvement  in  the 
general  effect. 

“  For  this  purpose  I  must  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  a  piece  of  black  gauze  or  crape  is 
the  object  selected  for  representation,  it  produces 
an  engraving  of  itself  which  is  marvellously 
accurate.  But  when  two  folds  of  the  gauze  are 
laid  across  each  other  obliquely,  then  the 
resulting  engraving  requires  a  lens  in  order  to 
separate  from  each  other  and  distinguish  clearly 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  two  portions  of  the 
gauze.  Now,  if  this  engraving  is  printed  off, 
the  result  offers  to  the  eye  at  a  moderate  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  shading.  Now, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  circcumstance  to  modify 
my  original  process  as  follows ; — suppose  the 
object  to  be  the  opaque  leaf  of  a  plant  of  irre¬ 
gular  outline,  first,  I  cover  the  prepared  plate 
with  two  oblique  folds  of  black  crape  or  gauze, 
and  place  it  in  the  sunshine  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cover  the 
plate  with  a  complicated  image  of  lines  passing 
in  all  directions.  Then  the  leaf  is  substituted 
for  the  crape,  and  the  plate  is  replaced  in  the 
sunshine  for  two  or  three  minutes  more.  The 
leaf  being  then  removed  from  the  plate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sun  has  obliterated  all  the 
lines  that  were  visible  on  the  parts  of  the  plate 
exterior  to  the  leaf,  converting  all  those  parts 
to  a  uniform  brown.  But  the  image  of  the 
leaf  itself  is  still  covered  with  a  network  of 
innumerable  lines.  Now,  let  this  be  etched  in 
the  way  already  described,  and  let  the  resulting 
etching  be  printed  off.  The  result  is  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  leaf,  which  when  beheld  by  the 
eye  at  a  certain  distance  appears  uniformly 
shaded,  but  when  examined  closely  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  lines  very  much  resembling 
those  produced  by  an  engraver’s  tool,  so  much 
so  that  even  a  practical  engraver  would  probably 
be  deceived  by  the  appearance.  This  crape 
arrangement  I  call  a  photographic  veil;  and, 
as  I  think  it  likely  that  the  idea  will  prove 
useful,  I  will  make  a  few  more  remarks  upon 
it.  It  is  clear  that  an  arrangement  composed 
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of  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  crape  or  gauze 
is  but  a  rude  attempt  at  a  photographic  veil. 
To  realize  the  practical  utility  that  may  result 
from  the  idea,  supposing  it  to  be  borne  out  by 
further  experience,  it  would  be  proper  to  fabri¬ 
cate  a  much  finer  material,  and  to  employ  five 
or  six  thicknesses  of  it,  or  else  to  cover  a  sheet 
of  glass  in  any  convenient  manner  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  fine  lines,  or  else  with 
dots  and  specks,  which  must  be  opaque  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  result  ot  practi¬ 
cally  employing  such  a  method,  supposing 
always  that  it  answers  in  practice,  as  I  think  it 
probably  will,  would  be  an  etching  apparently 
uniform,  but  really  consisting  of  separate  small 
portions,  in  consequence  of  which  it  would  hold 
the  ink  much  better,  and  other  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  would  also  be  obtained.  Another  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  same  object  is  to  cover  the 
plate  originally  with  an  aquatint  ground.  But 
then  a  fresh  one  would  be  required  for  every 
plate,  whereas  a  single  veil  would  serve  for  any 
number  of  plates  in  succession.  Experience 
alone  can  decide  between  these  different  methods. 
When  the  etching  is  finished,  the  plate  should 
be  very  soon  coated  with  wax  to  protect  it.  A 
few  hours  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air 
rusts  and  destroys  the  etchings  when  newly 
made,  although  it  does  not  do  so  afterwards. 
The  oxidation  only  attacks  the  lines  of  the 
etching,  the  rest  of  the  plate  sustaining  no 
injury,  if  the  air  is  tolerably  dry. 

“Having  thus  described  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  photographic  etchings,  it  would,  I 
think,  extend  this  letter  to  too  great  a  length 
were  I  to  add  any  remarks  upon  the  theory  of 
the  process,  which  will  better  be  deferred  to 
another  opportunity. 

Lacock  Abbey,  April  25. 


TANNER’S  WET  PAPER  PROCESS. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
calotype  patent,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Murray 
sent  a  brief  account  of  the  specification  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Tanner,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the 
continent.  Mr.  Tanner  soon  found  that  with 
foreign  paper  it  was  not  possible  to  adhere 
to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Talbot,  whose 
experiments  had  of  course  been  made  on 
English  paper.  Mr.  Tanner,  being  a  chemist, 
was  soon  enabled  to  modify  Mr.  Talbot’s  pro¬ 
cess  in  such  a  way  that  French  and  German 
papers  could  be  used ;  the  results  having  the 
advantage  of  being  obtained  in  much  less  time 
than  when  English  paper  was  employed. 
Portraits  were  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
sent  to  England,  to  the  astonishment  of  some 
few  who  considered  the  calotype  to  have  be¬ 
come  of  doubtful  utility,  as  far  as  portraiture 
was  concerned.  Mr.  Tanner  taught  his  pro¬ 
cess  to  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  of  Lille.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Tanner  and  his  friends 
were  surprised  to  find  that  M.  Blanquart  Evrard 
had  published  a  photographic  process  on  paper 
which  was  scarcely  even  a  modification  of  Mr. 
Tanner’s,  and  this  without  the  slightest  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  source  of  his  apparent  skill. 
The  French  press  soon  hailed  M.  Blanquart 
Evrard  as  a  discoverer!  and  yet  he  took  no 
pains,  to  undeceive  the  French  public.  At 


length  M.  I’Abb^  Moigno,  in  his  Reperioi^ 
D'Optique  Moderne^  set  matters  to  rights,  trl 
related  the  history  of  M.  Blanquart  Evrard® 
tuition.  So  far  had  matters  gone  that  evenM® 
Talbot  had  to  reclaim  against  the  ustoundinB' 
assumptions  of  the  French  press.  The  whole  I 
photography  on  paper,  in  a  practical  sense,  w;  3 
supposed  to  be  due  to  France !  But  we  mu  jl 
here  do  M.  Blanquart  Evrard  the  justice  to  uif 
that  he  has  informed  us  that never  thouglii 
of  claiming  the  invention  of  Mr,  Talbot,  ar  ' 
that  he  only  took  credit  for  popularizing,  th; 
was  the  word,  the  invention  in  France.  Sti 
not  a  word  about  Mr.  Tanner.  Was  this  ingi 
nuous  M.  Blanquart  Evrard?  We  had  to  leai 
from  the  Abb6  Moigno  first,  and  then  from  M 
Tanner  himself,  the  true  history  of  this  trai 
saction.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  foi 
of  recording  the  true  history  of  inventions  an 
improvements,  will  understand  with  what  so: 
of  feelings  we  cancelled  the  notes  which  resulte 
from  our  eaily  conversation  with  M.  Blanquai 
Evrard. 

Mr.  Tanner’s  process  is  simple.  We  tak 
French,  or  the  so-called  German  paper  ( 
Messrs.  Linneman  and  Flinsch,  of  Frankfor  : 
which  paper  we  have  been  informed  is  also  ( 
French  manufacture;  and  steep  it  for  sorr 
minutes,  from  ten  to  twenty,  in  a  solution  t 
pure  iodide  of  potassium.  Wo  then  suspend 
to  dry,  attaching  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  t|  . 
the  lower  part  of  the  sheet,  so  as  to  drain  awa 
the  excess  of  liquid.  The  paper,  when  dry, 
ready  for  use,  but  may  be  kept  some  time  in 
well-closed  portfolio.  To  make  it  sensitive  v 
prepare  a  solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  < 
about  thirty  to  fifty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  wate 
with  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid.  This  solutio 
we  pour  out  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  which  . 
larger  than  the  paper  to  be  made  sensitive ;  v 
then  fioat  on  the  paper  and  leave  it  to  soak  fc 
three  or  five  minutes.  In  tlie  meantime  w 
place  upon  a  slate,  or  upon  another  sheet  ( 
glass,  a  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper,  with  quit 
an  excess  of  water  upon  its  surface.  We  no' 
take  the  sensitive  paper  off  the  first  glass  an  5 
apply  its  back  to  the  wet  blotting-paper,  t  ( 
which  it  adheres  perfectly.  We  allow  the  who! 
to  drip  for  a  moment,  and  then  place  the  slat'  i 
or  glass,  and  paper  into  the  usual  plate  holdei  > 
The  paper,  it  will  be  observed,  is  directly  e>:  ' 

posed  to  the  lens  ;  but  glass  may  be  interpose  i 
if  for  any  reason  the  plate  must  be  long  ke; 
before  using.  M.  Martens’  best  early  papf 
pictures  were  obtained  without  the  use  of  tb 
second  glass.  After  the  exposure  in  tb 
camera,  which  should  be  as  soon  effected  ; 
possible,  the  paper  is  removed  and  placed  fa< 
downwards  upon  a  glass  plate,  containing 
nearly  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  T1 
image  soon  develops,  and  is  fixed  in  hypci 
sulphite,  and  waxed,  or  not,  in  the  usual  waji 
A  fresh  portion  of  aceto-nitrate  is  then  poure- 
upon  the  glass,  and  another  sheet  prepared. 

Such  is  Tanner’s  process,  as  used  by  1^' 
Martens  and  others;  but  here,  as  in  other  case:: 
additional  agents  have  been  combined  with  thj 
iodide  of  potassium — bromide  of  potassiniri 
chloride  of  sodium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  <5:c 
have  been  employed  in  addition,  and  it  inust  b 
confessed  with  apparent  success.  The  picture' 
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(  ained  in  the  latter  case  are  more  intense, 
1  ugh  it  is  quite  a  question  as  to  whether 
i  .’eased  sensibility  to  either  white  or  coloured 
1  it  can  be  obtained  by  such  means.  There  is 
1  ch  room  for  experiment  as  to  the  time  of  im- 
ij  .’sion  in  the  iodide,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed 
t  contact  with  the  aceto-nitrate.  If  we  do 
I  mistake,  Mr.  Tanner  told  us  that  some  of 
1  most  sensitive  papers  were  prepared  by  a 
7  nentary  floating  on  iodide  of  potassium,  fol- 
]  ed  by  blotting  off,  and  a  contact  of  a  few 
s  nds  only  with  the  aceto-nitrate.  The  par- 
t  liar  sample  of  paper  also  must  be  taken  into 
a  ount;  and,  as  the  elements  of  the  process 
t  so  few  and  simple,  no  one  can  object  to 
i;  ce  a  few  preliminary  experiments  with  the 
pier  and  materials  they  may  have  at  hand. 

salts,  mixed  or  simple,  should  be  in  the 
f  portion  of  500  grains  to  a  pint  of  distilled 
1  .er.  The  nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be 
ai  strong  as  fifty  grains,  but  thirty  should  be 
ft  tried.  We  once  found  that  a  bath  which 
111  been  used  for  some  time  to  excite  albu- 
rl  lized  plates  gave  a  more  rapid  result  than  a 
f  ihlymade  solution.  The  influence  of  organic 
rjtters  over  these  processes  is  not  sufficiently 
ijlerstood.  The  action  of  this  bath  was  re- 
lirkable,  but  how  shall  we  give  directions  for 
ti  preparation  of  one  which  shall  be  similar  ? 
wever,  by  following  the  simple  plan  already 
cribed,  successful  results  may  be  obtained. 
11(3  only  difficulty  here,  as  in  the  Talbotype 
aj^wax  paper  processes,  is  to  obtain  a  paper 
n  oh  shall  be  uniformly  good  in  texture. 

Ve  shall,  in  a  subsequent  number,  recur  to 
t  5  wet  process,  and  give  some  additional  for- 
n  l«e,  although  we  believe  the  essential  details 
1  contained  in  the  account  given  above. 


THE  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

By  E.  F.  Barnes. 
j'lie  attention  of  the  reader  has  been,  else- 
V|ere,  drawn  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Barnes 
Ej  ing  his  lengthened  experience  upon  this  sub  • 
i|^.  His  remarks  upon  the  Preparation  of  the 
ifumen  will  well  illustrate  the  detailed  manner 
iivhich  his  instructions  are  given  : — 
ji’lie  great  objection  to  the  use  of  albumen  is 
t;  difficulty  of  getting  the  solution  perfectly 
:|ir  and  sufficiently  limpid  to  flow  readily  over 
tj  plate.  ^  By  adopting  the  following  method 
ti  resulting  fluid  is  beautifully  transparent, 
iiirely  free  from  “floaters,”  and  is  as  easily 
!|)lied  as  collodion  itself.  The  solution  is  pre- 
.  ed  as  follows  : — 

White  of  Egg  (new-laid) .  2  ounces 

Distilled  Water .  6  „ 

1  it  up  with  a  glass  stirring  rod  so  as  to  well 
c  the  two  fluids,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to 
vert  the  whole  into  a  frothy  mass.  Then 
Jl  about  thirty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
ite  crystallizable).  The  effect  produced 
uld  be  to  precipitate  the  greater  portion  of 
albumen  in  a  flocculent  mass,  converting 
ii  mixture  into  a  curdy  fluid.  Some  eggs, 
Ittaining  probably  more  alkali  than  others, 

■  uire  a  greater  proportion  of  acid  to  partially 
arate  the  albumen.  The  acid  should  then  be 
led  until  the  flocculent  precipitate  manifests 
[ilf,  the  fluid  being  kept  stirred  during  and 


after  each  addition  of  acid.  When  a  sufficient 
amount  has  been  used  allow  it  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  strain  it  either  through  a 
clean  piece  of  muslin  or  fine  sponge  placed  in 
the  neck  of  a  funnel.  This  gets  rid  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flocculent  deposit,  and 
renders  the  liquid  sufficiently  limpid  to  pass 
through  ordinary  filtering  paper.  It  generally 
requires  to  be  filtered  two  or  three  times  before 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  for  use.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  pass  it  two  or  three  times  through  the 
same  filter,  as  at  the  first  filtration  fibrous  par¬ 
ticles  are  almost  invariably  carried  off  the  paper, 
and  are  to  be  found  floating  in  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  this  foreign  matter  would  pro¬ 
duce  streaks  and  stains  in  the  resulting  plate. 

The  albumen  will  keep  good,  in  moderately 
warm  weather,  for  about  one  month.  The  eggs 
should  be  newly  laid ;  if  not,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the  solution  perfectly  limpid, 
however  frequently  and  carefully  it  may  be 
filtered. 

The  glass  plate  must  he  well  cleaned  with  alcohol, 
and  if  of  a  large  size  [plates  ten  inches  by 
twelve  inches  were  used  by  Mr.  Barnes],  placed 
on  a  pneumatic  or  other  plate  holder.  The 
albumen  solution  is  then  poured  upon  the  plate, 
facilitating  the  spreading  of  it  by  the  use  of  a 
glass  rod.  This  last  operation  is  not  always 
required,  the  albumen  generally  flowing  very 
readily,  especially  if  the  plate  be  cleaned  with 
alcohol.  When  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  covered,  incline  it  slightly,  so  as  to 
allow  the  surplus  solution  to  run  off.  The 
bottle  into  which  it  is  returned  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  funnel,  as  the  albumen  runs  off  the 
plate  at  half-a-dozen  places  at  once,  and  much 
of  it  is  lost.  Let  the  plate  drain  for  about  half 
a  minute,  and  then  hold  the  back  of  it  to  the 
fire,  first  warming  the  upper  corner  of  the  plate. 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  steam  the  temperature 
must  be  lowered  by  withdrawing  it  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  source  of  heat.  The  only 
guide  as  to  the  heat  applied  is  the  amount  of 
warmth  that  the  'fingers  of  the  operator  will 
conveniently  bear.  The  plate  will  dry  in  about 
two  minutes. 

These  albuminized  plates  may,  if  desirable, 
be  stored  away  in  plate  boxes,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  coating  of  collodion  be  only  applied  as 
the  plate  are  required  for  use.  In  this  case  and 
|in  very  damp  weather,  the  plates  before  coating 
'with  collodion  must  be  warmed,  to  drive  off  any 

moisture  they  may  have  acquired . 

In  the  process  of  coating  plates  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen  should  be  poured  on.  By  taking 
this  precaution  any  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  will 
float  on  the  surface,  and  be  carried  off,  whereas, 
were  only  a  small  amount  to  be  used,  they 
would  be  likely  to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

The  dried  albumen  plate  is  now  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  collodion  film  and  be  excited  in  the 
silver  bath  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  details  the 
reader  must  go  to  Mr.  Barnes’  pamphlet,  where 
he  will  learn  that  “  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
obtain  very  sensitive  dry  plates  without  employ¬ 
ing  some  substance  to  support  the  collodion.” 


Erratum. — In  our  account  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  meeting  in  our  last  number,  M. 
Jamiu’s  name  was  accidentally  mispeUed  “  Tamin.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverjmol  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  never  been  so  profounJly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  my  ignorance  on  any  suliject  as  I 
now  am  on  this.  I  hereby  recant  all  niy  former 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or 
the  value  of  the  so-called  “  Stkreoscopks  ami  I 
am  the  more  able  to  do  this  without  givat  personal 
injury,  as  I  never  had  any  great  respect  for  either. 

I  did,  however,  believe  (how  easy  it  is  to  be 
mistaken,)  that  the  chief  claim  the  subject  had, 
either  philosophically  or  otherwise,  to  attention,  was 
its  capability  of  producing  pictures  as  they  would  be 
seen  by  both  eyes  at  once.  All  the  instruments 
called  Stereoscopes,  ever  seen  in  Ameidca,  certainly 
induced  this  idea,  as  the  “slides”  were  made  for 
being  so  looked  at;  but  how  this  happened  I  know  not, 
unless  they  were  the  cast  off  instruments  of  Europe, 
sent  here  to  find  a  market  as  soon  as  the  true  theory 
of  making  them  was  known  there.  Such  must  have 
been  the  case  without  doubt,  for  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Photographic  Journal  of  June  1st,  this 
day  received,  there  is  laid  down  ex  cathedra  by  the 
Editor,  “  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a 
Stereoscopic  picture  is  a  representation  of  nature  as 
seen  by  the  two  eyes  from  any  single  point  of  view : 
still  the  result  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  it  recalls  to  us 
the  original  olyect  in  a  manner  free  from  distortion.” 
After  this  (if  correct,)  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  limited  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  any 
other  number  of  metres  or  even  furlongs — for  we  may 
take  the  first  view  from  one  angle  so  as  to  include 
the  two  adjoining  sides,  but  for  the  second,  the 
camera  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  diagonally 
*2^  opposite  angle,  as  in  the 
f  *  sketch,  and  so  get  the  two 
adjoining  sides  —  thereby 
when  placed  in  the  Stereo¬ 
scope  we  may  combine  them 
1st./ into  one  view,  and  thus  at 
once  view  the  object  all 
round.  This  would  be 
perfectly  “  Stereoscopic,”  inasmuch  as  by  seeing 
every  side  of  an  object  at  once,  it  must  be  more 
“natural”  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  only  seeing  a 
portion  of  it  from  stations  fifteen  metres  apart.  Had 
such  Stereoscopes  been  in  use  at  the  date  of  the 
battle  in  regard  to  the  silver  shield  versus  the  gold 
one,  the  ancient  knights  would  never  have  spilt  their 
blood  as  they  did  on  that  occasion. 

Hogarth’s  celebrated  “  Absurdities  of  Perspective  ” 
were  not  so  absurd  as  he  and  others  have  hitherto 
supposed,  and  with  the  cameras  fifteen  metres  apart, 
we  might  readily  see  both  ends  of  a  church,  or  b  )th 
heads  of  a  barrel  at  once  !  Each  is  “  natural  ”  and 
“  free  from  distortion,” 

26,  Second  Avenue.  New  York,  WM.  EOSS. 

18th  June,. \8b7. 

[We  insert  our  correspondent’s  letter  to  show  how 
even  the  most  zealous  amongst  photographers  may 
misunderstand  this  perplexed  question  of  the 
stereoscope.  We  never  proposed  to  have  both  ends 
of  the  barrel  depicted  at  once.  We  have  spoken  of 
“  an  angle  of  from  five  to  ten  degrees.”  Take  the 
stereoscopic  portrait  of  the  barrel  at  some  such 
angle  and  then  examine  it  in  the  stereoscope,  and 
we  will  answer  for  it  that  our  correspondent  will  re¬ 
consider  his  views,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  kind  enough 
to  favour  us  with  his  final  determination  as  to  this 
matter. — ^En.  L.  &  M.  P.  J,] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  read  with  great 
interest,  (in  the  number  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal,  for  the  1st  of  August,) 


your  dei»eii])t.-;n  of  .  :i  .ij-pitiiiiiH  Al.i.  ii  M  (.'i.,,, 

employs  in  co|)ying  engravim/s. 

This  is  a  departm.mt  of  photography  whieb 
should  wish  very  much  to  itne  ti.e;  ami  1 
Iroin  time  to  time,  procured  almo'-l  all  the  Eng)  | 
Manuals,  hut,  ex(!f‘pt  incidental  notiio'-  on  the  si! 
ject  in  these  and  in  the  journals  occusioruillv,  I  hi 
not  been  able  to  find  anything  relative  to  it. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ku'.w  liotr  J 
Howlet,  Mr.  T.  Thompson,  ami  others,  who  hecni 
excel  in  this  department,  maniimlute. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  would  ct 
fer  a  great  benefit  on  me,  and  no  (louht  on  raa 
others  of  your  subscribers,  if  you  w<.uld  favour 
with  a  paper  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pi, 
tographic  Journal,  giving  full  details  of  the  vario 
modes  of  proceeding. 

Portarlington,  Ireland,  M.  HANLON,  M.I 

2()f/i  August,  1857. 

[We  shall  do  our  best  to  comply  with  the  wi 
expresse.l  in  Dr.  Hanlon's  letter;  and  this 
early  as  possible.  We  may  at  once  say  that  there 
no  real  difficulty  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  A  loi 
focus  lens,  with  a  one-inch  or  a  half-inch  stop,  ai 
the  collodion  made  by  Mr.  Hardwich’s  foriti'il 
(which  can  be  purchased  or  not,)  with  the  additi' 
of  glycyrrhizine,  will  certainly  yield,  with  ordina 
perseverance,  good  results.  We  should  also  try 
Sidebotham’s  last  dry  collodion  process  for  this  pu 
pose.  The  print  may  be  placed  in  the  sun  or  un 
we  have  .seen  good  results  obtained  by  allowing  tl 
sun  to  fall  obliquely  upon  the  print.  Tho  appc.aran 
on  the  ground  glass  will  det,ermine  when  the  utmo 
distinctness  has  been  obtained  by  the  proper  disp 
sition  of  the  light. — Eo.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Wii.  boss.  New  York. — Your  “  scioptric  pi 
tures  ”  have  been  placed  in  otir  hands  ;  they  shall  I 
disposed  of  as  you  wish.  We  have  not  yet  siit 
ciently  studied  them  to  say  more  than  that  thi 
appear  to  he  wauting  in  definition.  Pictures  takf 
by  Martens’  panoramic  camera  are  very  well  defio' 
Your  specimens  are  not  the  less  welcome. 

Z. — The  multiplication  of  dry  proci'sses  must  f 
the  present  he  viewed  as  a  “necessary  evil."  It 
rarely  the  case  that  the  best  formula  is  given  at  oir 
by  the  inventor  of  a  process.  Other  woi  keis  have 
hand  in  the  perfection  of  the  o'.igiual  ])laii,  imd  i 
this  case  we  must  give  space  to  evei’y  new  modificatii 
which  comes  from  a  practical  jihotographer.  W 
shall  not  be  content  until  there  exist  some  competci 
and  disinterested  tribunal  before  which  photograph: 
inventors  rnav  exhibit  their  skill  competitively. 

X. — The  nitrate  of  silver  question  is  a  perplexin 
one,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  simple.  T) 
crystals,  if  devoid  of  free  nitric  acid,  are  the  be> 
It  requires  very  great  care  to  fuse  these  crysta 
without  slight  decomposition  ;  but  if  properly  fus' 
from  a  jjure  sample  the  two  are  supposed  to  I 
identical,  excepting  in  physical  characters.  We  s 
crystals  are  the  best,  because  a  commercial  fu^ 
mass  may  be  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of 
solution  of  impure  character.  In  the  process 
crystallization  the  “mother  liquor”  retains  most 
the  impurities.  
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MR.  HARDWICK’S 
r  GATIVE  COLLODION. 

Agents  fob  Liverpool : 

c  N  H.  AND  SAMUPIL  JOHNSON, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


lOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
FOR  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

s.  d. 


ler  Cases,  with  Mat  and  Glass  2  6  per  doz. 
■dged  Trays  ditto  ditto  1  6 

partouts .  I  6 

es,  Oak  or  Rosewood  .  3  0 

,  Chased  or  Plain  .  4  0  per  gross. 

■rvers,  best  quality  .  4  0 

Nitrate  of  Silver  .  3  9  per  oz. 

rior  Iodized  Collodion  .  8  0  per  lb. 

NSES  BY  Lereboues  AND  Secbetan,  Gaudin, 
ard,  &c.  &c.  at  Paris  Prices. 

3UEOSCOBIC  Camera,  with  two  warranted  Quarter 
ait  Lenses,  from  £2  5s. 

ALERs  AND  Large  CONSUMERS  Supplied  with 
3,  Mats,  AND  Preservers  on  advantageous  terms, 
ice  List  free  for  one  stamp, 
dress,  W.  FARRER,  King  Street,  Ulverston. 


f'OLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

[ '  HEATH,  OPTICIAN,  Devonport, 
»  •  (opposite  the  Post-Office),  supplies  Cameras, 
i(  es,  and  Apparatus  of  every  description.  Cases, 
Ties,  Passe  Partouts,  and  Pure  Chemicals  at 
1  Resale  prices.  Price  List  post  free, 
l  ent  for  Hardwich’s,  Hockin’s,  and  Ramsden’s 
c  idions. 

lent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
r  hie  Journal. 


1.  Y  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  op  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 
i  R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
-  HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
B  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
idion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
c  irs  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
'  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
lj  I,  especially  for  scarlets  ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
0!  jd,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
tjs  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APJ’ARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 

o  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operatorsin general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  Biitish  and 
Foreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £b  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published. 


Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
TRADE  C.ATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 


Nitrate  of  silver,  re-crystalUzed, 

perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra¬ 
phic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
121, 122, &  123,  Newgate-street.  London,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supjtly  any  quantity  at  the  following 


prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs.  ... ......3s.  6d.  ,, 

,  10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  ,,  „  ■  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 


Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  -Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


I HOTOGRAPEIC  APPARATUS  WARE- 
I  HOUSE,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
'  astile),  London. 

MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
ii  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa- 
!is,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  41  X  31,  with  all 
lossary  Chemicals,  £2.  Larger  sizes  £b  5s.,  A‘9  9s., 
;  11s.,  and  upwards. 

h  MULTiER  b«gs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
s  instruedons  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
1  aratus. 

f.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
jitographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
mring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
imendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho- 
aphic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
int,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con- 
nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu- 
ured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
3,  in  boxes,  10s.,  iOs.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
!  Trade  supplied. 

ust  published,  “Photographic  Manipulations.” 
jond  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


A  RCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION,  LONDON. 

C.  R.  COCKERELL,  Esq.,  R.A.,  President, 
Trustees. 

P.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  Sidney  Smirke,  Esq.,  A.R.A.; 

William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurer,— -Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

Hon.  Sec. — Robert  Hesketh,  Esq. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  completing  the 
List  of  Subscribex’s  for  1857  (now  between  300  and 
400  in  number),  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  sei'vices  of  eminent  photographic 
artists,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  whom  they  are 
making  ari’augements.  They  calculate  upon  being 
able  to  issue  to  subscribers,  for  each  guinea  sub¬ 
scribed,  at  least  nine  or  ten  Photographs  (averaging 
say  12  X  10  inches),  which  may  be  chosen  from  a 
considerable  number  of  fine  subjects.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  and  prospectuses  and  rules  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Offices  of 

CHRISTOPHER  O.  ELLISON,  Architect, 
Local  Honorary  Secretary. 

33,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

Photography.— Gratis,  Mi^  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  “  Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

Photographic  CATALOGUE.  sTa 

WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Appa.- 
ratus,  Chemicals,  Cases,  &c.,  just  published;  Free  by 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD’S  Vitreous  Varnish  for  protecting 
Collodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  6  ounces, 
with  directions,  Is. 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  a  Trade 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  their  business  card. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufacturer  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  London,  late  of 
123,  Newgate-street. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

WT.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTPI, 

•  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  prepar.ntinns.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand,) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  CoUodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

'  POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  aR  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
pro  duces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking.  • 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  J  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
This  Collodion  retains  its  sensiti  veness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks  ;  quantities  of  |  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS— Fishee’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinneb  Steeet,  London,  E.C. 


Just  publislicd,  s  econd  Edition  l»i.,  jut  pu^l  Is 

PRACTICAL  IMIOTCCi:  \l’llV.(,n  C 

and  Paper;  a  Manual  ronlaining  Minpla  d 
tions  for  the  production  of  J’ortrait'.  and  View 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  <  Dllodiijn,  A 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  I’ai)cr,  and  1‘osiiive  p, 
Processes;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  mei 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  oiie 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  n  iui  dii  s,”  by  Chaj 
A.  Long.  Published  by  A  E"sa,  I’liotogra 

Apparatus  IMakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  1.53, 1 
Street,  London. 


Lenses  for  Portraits  or  Landsca) . 

Complete  Apjiaratus  of  all  dimensions,  v 
Charles  Chevalier,  Meclianical  0]itician,  Inveif 
of  tlie  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  l9^j.  Pi  % 
Royal ;  Manufactory,  No.  1,  bis  cour  des  Fontai  , 
near  the.  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Curremf 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  jeaid  appheat  . 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Pliotograi)hy,  with  ) 
engravings,  price  2i  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  yold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirelj . 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

4  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPly 

Li.  Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  r 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Li  ^ 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  . 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictu  ., 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Calo;  e 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes ;  also,  clear  instruct  « 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  J’  . 
tives  on  Paper,  with  t?ie  method  of  taking  Ste; . 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  aut  r 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illustral 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Co 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosoj 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordir 
to  Her  Majesty,  I21, 122  (fc  123,  Newgate-st.,  Lodi 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ph 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 

DANIEL  M'MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 
ORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMERA 
Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Ca , 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colot , 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  St  ; 
at  the  lowest  prices. 


P 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO. 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MARUFACTO 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBIii 

FOLDING  CAMERA,withRackwork  adjustmt;, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  fomf 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Shdes,  Tri]l 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  applicatx\> 
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-  -  OOXjIjOIDIOI^, 

9d.  Peb  Oz.,  10s.  Per  Pound  OF  20  Ozs.  . ,  ,  -r 

’  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  m 

, out  the  Ungdom,  ttho  find  i  advantage  to  p^ohase  ^ 


incTre  :ouWe“ld  Sro?pre7aring  it.  °The  Lmense  quantity  aold  fully  guarantees  iu 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
WHonas^rAounrsf-Lssrs.  E  SUMNEE  &  Ca.  Lord  Strue^  LiyERPOoi.. 

(  H.  NEWTON,  Jubilee-buildings, )  GLASGOW  . ... .  •  J  •  bi  LN  O^K. 
iPOOL .  •  •  •  {  j.  lewis,  Pembroke-place.  I  BIRMINGHAM  . .  E.  MANDE  . 

,TENHAM.. Messrs.  SAVORY  &  MOORE,  B^^^HEAD &i  DUTTON. 

R.  JEFEREY.  ROCK  ILRRX  ..  J 

I  BOB™-  vy„\,  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  PhotograpMeMateri^ 

^LESALE~AND  retail  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
I  DEPOT, 

'Lee  Btuldings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

(IjlSSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
;  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
(lib,  German,  and  American  Requisites,_in  soli- 
a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
eurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
ry,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
A  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
'ate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4i 
s  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

At.l  Articles  Warranted. 
imtry  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
itflgeous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
ioscopes,  &c.,  raado  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
ites.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 
PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 

63  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
grap  hie  Journal.  


LEEDS 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BBIGGATE,  LEEDS. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 

_  ^  ^  ^  will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 

successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English  i  business  cards. 

'oreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwardod.  Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
g. _ Pfo  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage.  '  graphic  JournaL _ _ _ — 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

W  LIST  OF  PEIOES  OF  PHOTOOKAPHIC  GLASS. 


Polished 
les.  Flatted 
Crown, 
s.  d. 
3y2  ...  2  6 

ly  2|...  4  6 
lySp..  7  0 
ly  4  ...10  0 
by4|...15  6 


Patent 
Plate, 
s.  d. 
7  0 

12  0 
18'  6 
27  0 
41  6 


Purple 
Polished 
Sheet, 
s.  d. 
6  3 

11  3 

17  3 
25  0 
38  6 


Pui'ple 
Plate, 
s.  d. 

12  6 
22  6 
35  0 
50  0 
77  0 


Colourless 
Patent 
Plate, 
s.  d. 
15  01 
27  0 
41  6 
60  0 
92  6 


Pt 


On  taking  the  picture 
upon  the  coloured  glass 
(especially  prepared  for 
the'purpose) ,  no  backing 
is  required,  and  the  tone 
of  the  picture  is  greatly 
improved. 


Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 

I'ites  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

( iss  Slates  and  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashe« 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  Is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
?e  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
n  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of 

momy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  RLAIE,  wnicn 
sy  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now_  been  enabled  to  produce 
.erfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
iking  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approbft- 
n.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
jreoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pmns  in 
lomplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
aphy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expediU 
a  action  of  the  Chemicals. 

WAREHOUSES - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTIIAEIA. 

Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed, 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  tliey  will  not  warp.  The  undergigil 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartocts, 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  wliich  he  does  not  buy  qh, 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  n,]  v 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Coixodion  ;  and  in  Birmiu  an  ' 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negattv'e  Collodions 


IP  E/  z 


OE  ZjZSTS 

BY  applying  to 


ELISHA  MANDER, 


9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 

G.R.  BERRY,  ~ 

IPK/^OTIO^L  I=>I3;01?0C3-E.-A.I=I3:BL, 

Removed  from  33,  Bold-street,  to  More  Commodious  Premises, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD.^ 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  madp  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity.  Kept  in  stock,  or  pi-epared  b  be 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  in  se 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  l‘2s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  v  id 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpait, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  y  Is 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Gd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  fo  is 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  jirepared  to  order, 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun -printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  rec(  ’-s 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


W  0  R  R  A  L  L  ’  S 

OPAQUE  TRANSFER  VARNISH 

FOR  COLLODION  POSITIVES : 

Price  2s.  per  bottle. 

Proprietors, — BUTTERFIELD,  CLARKE  &  CO., 
YORK. 

SAFE  and  Easy  Method  for  Transferring 
Portraits  and  Landscapes  from  glass  on  to  paper; 
the  transferred  film  still  retaining  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  when  on  glass,  backed  with  a  dense  and 
brilliant  black. 

To  be  procured  wholesale  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
of  Horne  &  Thoenthwaite,  122  and  123,  Newgate- 
street,  London;  Dunoan,  Flockhart&Co.,  Chemists, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Mawson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Mosley-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Ferris,  Town¬ 
send,  Lamotte  &  Boorne,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Bristol;  Gr-ATTAN  &  Co.,  Photographic  Chemists, 
Belfast ;  James  Robinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin ;  J.  Atkinson,  Photographic 
Chemist,  37,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool ;  and  re¬ 
tail  of  most  respectable  dealers  in  Photographic 
Chemicals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


LEICESTER. 

Photographic  chemica 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERLALS  of  ever}  s- 
cription.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Cheii  , 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTE. 
CoUodion  of  first  quahty. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  P  o- 
graphic  Journal. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEP' 

5,  COLMORE  ROTF,  BIRMINGHAM. 

.TAMES  LANCASTER,  Peoprie  b. 

The  new  list  is  now  ready,  mayiie 

had  free  on  application,  or  by  post.  Id. 

The  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  beei  e- 
sired,  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for  ]j 
LANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpasseiin 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  ac'Qj 
&c.,  in  8  oz.  bottles.  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLS, 
essential  to  every  operator.  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  2s.  el!i. 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  liENEY  GEEENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairiield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Offi 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.— September  15, 18.57. 
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Edited  by  TEOMAS  A.  MAIONE,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  the  laboratory  in  the  London  Institntion,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Pvblislied  on  the  Isi  and  Ibth  of  each  Month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

FAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
L  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
de  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
e,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
ir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  -with,  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 

■  ir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 

■  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
'  rner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
1  me,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 

■  lodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
.!  es,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  CoUodion,  and  other 
]  cesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afibrded  on  the  chemical 
t  nges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
«  respondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Eee,  1^2  2s. 

,  Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 

PHOTOGKAPHIC  CPIEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDB  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAI.S. 

the  APPARxATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-chiss 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — • 

CAMEEAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLE  ANEES — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes, bevilled  edges,  andboxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PA.SSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  EOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
'YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
A  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
jjnials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
li  ierto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
t  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

n  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
I'tles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  FuU  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W, 
’■[OMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

I  RYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
i  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

TYPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

1  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  .secured  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
IICHAED  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  PaU  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
1  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  Js.  Cd.  each,  through  Messrs. 
AEDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BAECLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool  ;  ^Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GEEENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street, 
)NDON--  Hornk  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailhere,  219.  Kegent-street.  M.anchester:  J.  B. 
OKU,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pane,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Smiimer-row . 
J. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Com  Market.  Edinburgh :  James  VTood , 
Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-sqiiare ;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmaiket. 
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CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  Cd.  Peu  (i  0>cs.  PLATES  J 'RE PARED. 
INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  !)J.  and  1«.  per  os. 


E 


CHADBURN,  i 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  AL]!!-? 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  ' 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  S  HEFEI  ELI). 


CAMERAS  AND  Every  Kind  of  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  Ac.  ok  Guauantm:i>  uit 


MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PIIOTOGRAPjs 

IN  TWO  STOrPEEED  BOTTLES  FOR  LONG  KIiHlTN<l. 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozs .  10s.  Od. 

Plalf  Pint .  10  OZS .  fis.  Od. 


Sample  of  2^  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  ivood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  tlie  United  Kini^idoni,  rriaf 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-'  }jE 
And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  and  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  Cr  tn-. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

OW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  Appai'atus,  and  a  minute  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  WiiJ.,iAM  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
HaU  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Tiiornthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians,  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instrument 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  tivo 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gfi’acechurch-street,  London. 


Horne  and  thornthw.  if; 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  lO'JX 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMIC  Swi 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  uu  ’hoU 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt  of  their  business  (  is. 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST..  Lq>  l.N. 

T  Y.  GODDARD’S  PHOTOGR ’rn 
J  .  DOUBLE  COMBINATION  ACHRt  .4TI 
LENSES,  2)  in.  diameter,  XT  lls. ;  3}  in.  <  aete: 
X*4 ;  or  completely  mounted,  X‘3  3s.  and  X7  \Vi 
bear  comparison  with  Ross’s,  Voigtlaiul  k 
Superior  5-feet  ACHROMATIC  TFLFStPE; 
3J  in.  and  in.  clear  apertures ;  X'8  and  i  Ls 
with  day  and  niglit  i)Owefs  to  250.  A.  F.  C  'Dak] 
157,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester,  supplies 
for  Exportation  and  the  Trade  at  the  same  ^  desa; 
prices  as  his  brother,  the  Manufacturer,  at  IT  islm 

pITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGR 
Vy  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  mdoi 
Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  qua!  Pri( 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  api)hcaLion. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  sitivi 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  ’Pos 
tives,  loarranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negat  COl 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  ui  ubte 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 
Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pin 
Price  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3i’d  Edition,  price  Od.,  4  fn 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Piiotogp  y,  1 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinn  Stree 
Lohdon,  E.C.  _ 

IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPE  AND  OTI  R  C. 
MERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DPEN 
PREPARED  PLATES. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  dree 
.  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  C.MER 
suitable  for  evei^'  purpose  where  Prepared  ij  Iodic 
Plates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivaje ;  i 
mechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  porple  aj 
strong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  ij  d 
one  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  50s.;  )di  va 
ranted  Lens,  70s.  Improved  Stereo-Camci  j 
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”  )HN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

».  rative  Chemists,  7,  Churcli-street,  Liverpool, 
h  }  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  i)urest  and 
r  t  carefully  prepared  Photographic  Chemicals,  & 
e  y  other  matexial  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

I  pirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
c  Wmghts,  Gi’aduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
1  kers.  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

HEMiCAL  Apparatus  of  evei’y  description,  and 
(  :ta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 

'EW  PE  ICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 

*  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 

^OLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 

IG,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 
.B.—THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
f  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

I  HIS  extremely  sensitive  photograpliic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
j  :ative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
(  ained,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 

,  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 

;i  erixool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
[jOndon:  Mr.  N,  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 

I  liEMiNGHAM :  Ml'.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 

!  Bristol  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
Norwich  :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

Ialifax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

losTON,  Lincolnshire  :  Charles  Ingamells. 
h'epared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 

^  aEY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

Che  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
I  te  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 

•  any  climate.  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 

1  ppered  bottles  included. 

fHOTOG-RAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
mts  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
uphic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
j.ture,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
flged  bp  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
iDr  made. 

(POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
'  spared. 

!  HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
ioer  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
ixed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
■  mounting  Proofs. 

MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
d  sizes* 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
on,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
!.,  &c.  A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
id  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
atues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un¬ 
loured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
rench  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
ermany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
I  glass. 

Pj\PETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
mdon.  i 


EE-CRYSTALLIZED  AND  FUSED 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


TRANSPARENT  VARNISH  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


^PHE  VARNISH  now  made  by  JOHN 

-a-  SPENCER  is  adapted  either  for  Positives  or 
Negatives,  and  for  brilliancy  and  hardness  cannot 
be  excelled. 

It  is  made  from  Pure  Alcohol,  and  dries  instantly, 
the  Plate  being  slightly  warmed.  It  is  warranted 
not  to  affect  the  picture  in  any  way. 

Sold  in  4,  8,  and  12  oz.  bottles,  price  Is.  6d.,  3s., 
and  4s.  6d.  each. 

J.  S.  is  prepared  to  appoint  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  above. 


16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOVf.  ' 

The  Trade  supplied  with  the  Finest  Sterooscepio 
Views  of  Scotland  in  the  market. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
ei  «  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Pi’ocess.  Stereo- 
scopic  Plates  kept  I’eady  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All  the 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 


T 


HE  BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 
IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 


REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  liour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colounng  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  .High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (piivate  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddison,  Huntingdon. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 

5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM, 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor, 
TMPORTER  of  Feench,  Gekman,  and 
-0-  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  sold  as 
cheap  ns  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lancaster’s 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  eveiy  town 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  unsur¬ 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright,  and 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  One 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottles,  Os. 
,,  2,  „  ,,  2s.  8d.;  ,,  ,,  Gs. 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly,  very 
bright,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Botties,  Is. 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  eaclu 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation  ;  by  Post  Id. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  EENSES,  (^e- 


HORNE  AND  THORNTIIWAITE, 


OPTICIANS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER 
121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON, 


MAJ 


rr.t 


Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  tlie  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  E  .b.  i 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 


PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  INI  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 

The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 

3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  che  al 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  L  lA  N  S  E  S . 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  ad 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  11  in.  focal  le  Jj, 
with  half-inch  stop,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  NI  E  R  A  S , 


FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmansliip. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  usf  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  liad  separalel'm 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Cd.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  h*  ia 
ten  minutes.  In  1  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 


BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  th 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s,  9d.  per  quire,  11|  in.  by  9|  in. 


THORNTHWAITE'S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  Avritten  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  iter  post,  1  d 


COiMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
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l!:  meetings  at  Liverpool,  Chorlton,  and 
E  ningham,  furnish  our'  columns  to-day  with 
n  ly  matters  of  interest  "relating  to  variou: 
1)  iches  of  our  art.  We  are  glad  to  see  s-o 

I  ly  a  commencement  of  the  winter  session. 
j\  Corey’s  address,  at  Liverpool,  is  as  usual 
eiracterised  by  his  peculiar  “talent”  of  genial 
climrsiveness.  We  wish  most  heartily  that  he 
a|  all  other  of  oiir  Liverpool  friends  would 
g|e  an  earnest  of  their  great  love  of  original 
l^]lish  composition,  by  adding  to  the  bulk  ol 
0  correspondence  columns.  We  sometime 
a  gave  them  a  wishful  hint,  but  it  was  perhaps 
[)|too  indistinct  a  character  to  be  rightly  in- 
tbreted.  A  careful  review  of  all  the  photo- 
gjphic  journals  hitherto  published,  has  con- 
I'l'ied  us  that  twenty-four  columns,  so  close 

II  full  as  ours,  are  too  many  to  record  the 
ly  useful  discoveries — observe  feally  useful 
diich  are  made  during  one  poor  fortnight ! 

S|v,  correspondence  on  points  of  undoubted 
1  'rest,  and  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character^ 

'  always  be  maintained  upon  a  subject  on 
rvch  many  minds  are  engaged.  But,  then, 
;!  correspondents  should  be  many,  for  there 
1  few  of  us,  editors  or  non-editors,  who  can  be 
i|Bned  to  week  after  week  with  satisfaction, 
much  less  with  profit.  Our  greatest  ex- 
,|imental  philosophers  work  for  months,  and 
.  -a  years,  before  putting  forth  to  the  public 
1  ir  statements  of  facts  ;  and  we  have  the 
l^hority  of  the  “Prince  of  Elxperimentalists” 
i  saying,  that  he  often  works  long  and  fruit- 
^^id  has  nothing  to  put  fortli,  even  after 
sjeks  of  labour.  Photographers  alone  seem  to 
fnk  there  is  some  royal  road  to  discoveries 
S 1  their  perfection---rjeriewrt  sap. 

n  our  last  impression,  we  briefly  alluded  to 
1  formation,  at  Liverpool,  of  a  branch  of  the 
rihitectural  Photographic  Association,  and  to 
appointment  there  of  an  Honorary  Secretary, 
|.  Ellison.  The  present  association  commences 
I  carer  r  under  “auspices”  as  favourable  as 
Ijise  which  attended  the  starting  of  the  Photo- 
Jiphic  Society.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Es(|.,  R.A.,  is 
h  I  resident  5  the  trustees  are  Philip  Hard- 
i’k.  Esq.,  R.A.,  Sidney  Smii'ke,  Esq.,  A.R.A., 

I  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  this  latter' 
fmeman’s  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
1;  wess  of  the  association  will  be  duly  managed, 
i  3  continuing  to  perform  w'th  ei  ergv,  notwith- 
!  udrng  his  public  engagements,  the  duties  of 


Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Institution, 
ifter  nearly  a  quarter  ol  a  century’s  labours  in 
that  direction,  may  justify  us  in  the  assumption. 
Che  association  has  for  its  objects,  the  pro- 
•uring  and  supplying  to  its  members,  “photo¬ 
graphs  of  architectural  works  of  all  countries,” 
IS  being  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  the 
irchitectural  profession,  and  also  the  public,  who 
will  thus  obtain  representations  of  really  great 
works  at  a  moderate  cost ;  an  increased  interest 
in,  and  love  of  the  art,  we  might  have  said  both 
rrts,  will  naturally  be  thereby  promoted.  Basing 
their  estimates  upon  the  statements  of  individual 
photographers,  the  committee  of  the  association 
consider  that  at  least  three  copies  of  the 
largest  ordinary  size,  viz.,  twenty-one  inches 
by  seventeen  inches,  might  be  issued  for  a 
guinea  subscription,  whereas  one  of  them  is  now 
ordinarily  sold  for  about  twenty-five  shillings  ; 
smaller  sizes  might  be  issued  in  considerably 
increased  numbers ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
probably  from  thirty  to  forty  stereoscopic  views 
might  be  given  lor  a  similar  subscription. 
Flere  is  a  stimulus  to  the  wavering  looker-on  : 
architects  will  need  only  to  be  told,  in  addition, 
that  they  may  obtain,  not  only  the  relative 
proportions,  but  also  the  actual  sizes  of  buildings 
and  their  details,  through  a  simple  measurement 
taken  on  the  spot  by  the  photographer;  but 
we  need  say  ho  more  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  association  ;  Mr.  Ellison,  of  33,  Bold  Street, 
will  receive  the  names  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
subscribers. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  rooms 
which,  it  is  believed,  are  suitable  to  all  the 
present  wants  of  the  society  ;  but  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  upon  this  head  by-and-bye. 
The  upper  part  of  a  conspicuously  placed  house 
on  the  left-hand  side  just  entering  Leicester 
Square,  from  the  continuation  of  Piccadilly,  has 
been  taken  as  the  best  that,  on  the  whole,  (  ould 
be  met  with.  The  Society  has  been  so  long 
looking  for  a  home  that  we  rejoice  that  anything 
approaching  fitness  has  been  obtained,  It  is  not 
possible  for  an  infant  society,  strong  though  it 
may  be,  to  reverse  the  adage  which  tells  us 
that  “  Romo  was  not  built  in  a  day.” 

We  have  also  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  managers  of  the  London  Institution  are 
building  a  glass  room  as  a  necessarj^  adjunct 
now-a-days  to  a  good  chemical  laboratory, 
which  they  possess.  It  has  been  the  want  of 
this  which  has  greatly  kept  us  back  from  fulfil¬ 
ling  a  promise  we  made  to  test  the  chief  of  the 
new  processes  which  we,  from  time  to  time,  piint 
in  these  pages. 
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LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  fifth  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  22nd  Sept., 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Corey,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance 
of  members. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  the  photographic 
art  were  exhibited,  the  most  important  and 
interesting  being  a  series  of  stereoscopic  views 
from  Egypt,  taken  by  Messrs.  Frith  and  Wen- 
ham.  They  were  much  admired,  as  also  was  a 
portfolio  of  large  prints,  by  Bisson  Frer^s,  Mr. 
Fenton,  and  Messrs.  Le  Gray,  Belloc,  Baldus, 
and  Braun,  forwarded  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Cros,  of  Bold  Street.  A  marine 
view,  by  M.  Le  Gray,  displayed  with  remark¬ 
able  fidelity  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the 
sea  shore.  That  this  effect  had  been  legiti¬ 
mately  obtained  by  instantaneous  action,  and 
not  “put  in”  by  the  ingenious  artist,  was  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  picture, 
the  whole  f)f  the  waves  bearing  testimony  to 
its  accuracy  and  honesty.  The  Chairman  ex¬ 
hibited  several  very  beautiful  collodion  pictures, 
taken  on  board  a  yacht,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cox,  of 
Devonport. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Keith)  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  advantages  which  are 
likely  to  fall  upon  photography  in  general,  and 
the  impulse  that  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given 
to  the  art,  by  the  establishment  of  the  “Archi¬ 
tectural  Photographic  Association” — a  society 
which  numbers  among  its  promoters  some  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  country,  and  Avhich 
had  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  photographers  of  the  day.  He  said  he 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Provisional 
Committee,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association  was  the  procuring 
and  supplying  to  its  members  photographs  of 
architectural  works  of  all  countries.  It  was 
thus  eminently  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  architectural  profession,  by  obtaining  cor¬ 
rect  representations  of  those  works,  and  to  the 
public,  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
examples  of  architecture.  As  the  society  would 
have  no  vendor’s  profits  to  pay,  it  would  not 
only  be  able  to  supply  its  members  with  the 
best  photographs,  at  considerably  below  the 
selling  price,  but  would  be  in  a  position  to  form 
a  collection  of  photographs ;  and  their  exhibition, 
from  time  to  time,  might  be  made  to  further  the 
interests  and  objects  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Ellison,  of  33,  Bold  Street,  is  the  local  Hon 
Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  (Treasurer  of  the  Society) 
announced  that  he  had  prepared  a  book  for  the 
reception  of  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Society,  whose  property  it  would  be,  and  re¬ 
main  at  the  Institution.  He  should  be  happy 
to  receive  contributions,  with  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  modes  of  printing.  It  would  form 
an  excellent  record  for  reference  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Bell  presented,  for  this  p)urpose,  four  wax- 
paper  specimens  (views  at  Malvern),  which  he 
had  prepared  during  the  recess,  and  Mr.  Forrest 
contributed  twenty-six  impressions  of  his  own. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
Broadway,  New  York,  taken  by  Mr.  Ross,  of 


that  city,  with  his  “scioj-tric  raim  ra.’’ 
the  peculiar  quality  of  e.xhibiting  b-ith  ^ 
the  liorizon  at  once,  a  feature  wliieb  clirii 
remark,  that  when  Mr.  Rot  -:  ha-  bruiiglj^j, 
camera  to  perfection,  he  will  be  aide  to  t,li. 

“  middle  and  two  ends  of  a  barrel’’  at  one  j.  bt,;, 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  delixip  j 
following  address : — 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  more  than  or  larv 
pleasure  that  I  greet  you  on  this  the  oj  Ii/- 
evening  of  our  fifth  session ;  f>>r  thoiip  o'  \ 
numbers  may  be  far  less  than  could  he  d  re  i, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  aciiuaint  you  that  t  e\- 
periment  I  so  long  urg<‘d  upon  the  Com  1  ;o 
raise  the  amount  of  tlie  subscriptions  ha  c  a 
successful.  The  proceeds  of  these  subscri  o'l? 
are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  de  n  h 
upon  the  Society,  and  \vc  have  tln^  satisl  I  n 
of  knowing  that  perfect  unanimity  Uts 
amongst  those  who  have  enrolled  themsed  $  ji, 
our  ranks,  we  therefore  now  recommen(  our 
meetings  under  far  more  flattering  ar  ces 
than  at  any  previous  part  of  the  Soi  tj’3 
existence. 

Most  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  get 
away  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  beau  i  of 
the  scenery,  the  fresfi  air,  and  the  chai  •  of 
ideas ;  few,  doubtless,  would  think  the  recr  .ion 
complete  without  the  camera,  and  havi  lea- 
soned  your  relaxation  with  what  the  uninil.ted 
are  pleased  to  designate  increased  laboi  and 
anxiety  ;  we  pity  their  want  of  taste,  aiu  ook 
forward  to  a  vast  increase  in  our  store  of  dw- 
ledge,  by  each  bringing  to  the  general  ock 
the  result  of  their  experience  and  the  iso- 
quences  of  their  observations :  no  matte  low 
insignificant  such  details  may  seem  at  the  me, 
they  will  be  of  inestimable  service  in  t  ing 
manifold  speculations  and  theories  whicl  lay 
have  passed  current  for  sound  doctrine;  ,  bo 
it  remembered,  our  practice  is  of  so  recen  late 
that  much  of  it  is  derived  from  the  unsupi  ted 
dicta  of  enthusiastic,  and  in  many  case  vi¬ 
sionary  experimenters.  >  Another  considc  ion 
also  that  would  render  sound  practical  iul  na¬ 
tion  more  than  ordinarily  acceptable  is  tl  tact 
of  the  litera  scripta  being  at  present  ver  laro 
and  meagre,  the  English  Journals,  with  ti  ex¬ 
ception  of  The  Notes,  are  almost  dev'  of 
interest,  and  their  editors  driven  for  1;  of 
matter  to  compilation  from  old  and  almo  for¬ 
gotten  authors,*  or  else  to  fill  up  space  ith 
topics  not  strictly  within  the  sphere  the;  jro- 
fess  to  confine  themselves  to.  The  Amer  n  is 
only  a  resume  of  the  most  notable  matter  the 
English ;  the  Bombay,  it  is  to  be  feared  ave 
other  occupations  than  the  camera,  foi  leir 
publications  have  not  reached  us  ;  and  ex  the 
French  periodicals — those  fertile  fields  1'  the 
journalist,  whence  most  of  our  flowers  oi  om- 
position  have  been  culled — are  only  filleci'vith 
abstruse  ealculations  of  the  everlastingj'he’ 
nomenon  of  the  stereoscope,  or  else  retali^ons 
of  our  own  reports  from  them.  The  onl  real 
novelty  of  which  we  can  speak  would  liav  'eeu 
presented  to  ymu  this  evening  in  a  far  iore 
practical  and  elegant  form  than  was  evebon- 
templated  by  its  originator,  M.  Sella,  bijMr. 

*  Bette)' to  revive  “forgotten  authors’  of  repute,  tbaj'O 
our  pages  with  the  rash  “  dicta  of  enthusiastic  and,  iiDtiu) 
cases,  visionary  experimenters.”— Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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’•i  est  is  not  yet  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
t|  e  of  his  experiments.  M.  Sella  has  cer- 
;i  y  started  a  principle,  which,  if  it  can  be  car- 
ij  out  as  it  seems  likely  from  the  ample  evidence 
If'  lave,  will  solve  the  enigma  of  the  stability 
I  liotogenic  prints,  and  bid  fair  to  secure  for 
t|  uthor  the  princely  premium  of  the  Due  de 
j\  acs,  for  the  very  liquid  with  which  we  v/rite 
K  8  testimony  to  the  all  but  imperishable 
[1  ities  of  the  system. 

appeared  as  though  in  our  haste  to  secure 
.1  the  prominent  nuggets,  we  have  rushed 
c  ard  searching  only  for  what  the  nobler 
Q  ils,  gold  and  silver,  could  produce  ;  by-and- 
I'  we  find  that  platinum  (less  valuable  than  the 
i'  ,  but  almost  quintuple  the  price  of  the 
a,  '.r)  was  a  promising  fixing  re-agent ;  but  at 
a  it  is  perceptible  that  there  are  very  many 
r  ns  of  quality  in  the  baser  metals  hitherto 
1-  looked,  that  in  the  aggregate  will  more 
1  i  repay  the  labour  of  a  painstaking  research ; 
c  you  who  have  read  on  this  interesting  topic, 
vj  know  that  iron,  just  as  it  is  suited  for  the 

>  |)Oseof  the  handicraftsman  better  than  the 
;i|  :ly  metal,  gold,  seems  also  in  photography 
uje  fitly  adapted  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
fljnnquering  time;  farther  than  this,  copper, 
1' tofore  regarded  at  least  as  useless,  nay 
Jpst  considered  pernicious,  now  plays  a  very 
I’  ninent  part,  and  will  eventually  figure  very 
1  iently  as  a  medium  for  conveying  the  mimic 
u  erns  that  light bringsto  our  notice  andregard. 
i\i  highly  amusing  to  contemplate  the  way 
rrhich  that  fosterer  of  all  that  savours  of 
slat — viz.,  Mr.  Sutton — chants  his  “lo  Pa3an,” 
r  he  more  than  probable  success  of  the  gallate 
iji'on,  alias  writing-ink,  by  whose  indelible 

ns  it  appears  our  proofs  are  to  be  secured 
rji  “fading  away.”  We  perfectly  coincide 
?  i  him,  and  believe  that,  as  the  value  of  the 
.(!ls  and  parchments  that  secure  to  us  our 
liberty  depend  upon  the  unchangeable  quality 
I: he  inkf  by  which  the  conveyancer  has  en- 
;|ised  them,  so  the  proofs  accomplished  by 
1:  sturdy  old  endurer — iron,  if  treated  by  the 
t  t  corrosive  of  all  the  acids,  or,  in  other 
\  ds,  that  best  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
ijbxygen,  hydrogen,  atid  sulphur,  the  sore 
l  ii'ojmrs  of  our  most  cherished  labours,  will 
)ihe  most  likely  to  be  handed  down  to  suc- 
:i  ling  generations ;  and  I  will  ask  all  present 
fp-ey  can  be  sure  that  their  best  efforts  at 
)  I  lent  will  abide  until  the  son  that  is  born  to- 
1  shall  live  to  have  his  intellect  so  enlarged 
I  0  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  his  father’s  work. 

.  may  be  expected  I  shall  carry  out  my  own 
3  ;ept,  and  set  the  example  by  narrating  my 

>  i  observations  during  our  recess.  These, 
’i  a  the  pressure  of  more  important  engage- 
1  its,  have  neither  been  so  important  nor  so 
I'rerous  as  I  could  desire,  but  they  have  been 
3  ifly  directed  to  the  quality  and  condition  of 
b  IS,  both  positive  and  negative ;  and,  I  am 
b  1  enough  to  say,  hints  based  upon  actual 
3  crimen t  will  be  worth  attention  on  this 
filamental  principle  of  ail  good  pictures.  A 
f;  d  working  collodion  is  of  most  material  im- 

Wntinp;  ink  is  nut  unchangeable— carbon,  or  Indian  ink,  i.s- 
a  angeable.  Time,  “that  teacher  of  hard  and  unpalatable 
‘I  '.s,"  has  shew'n,  that  ink  exposed  to  damps  and  animiiuve 
Cj  sphere,  tvill  change.  Mr.  Sutlon,  with  his  chant,  is  “  a  day 
M  'c  the  fair.’’— Ed.  L.  i'e  M.  P.  J. 


portance,  doubtless ;  but  its  place  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  albumen.  Not  so  a  defective  bath  ; 
nothing  will  avail  you  if  this  be  wrong.  Nor 
do  we  attach  that  importance  to  any  infallible 
form  of  developing  agent,  such  as  two  subtile 
disputants  of  the  present  day  are  waging 
amicable  war  about  just  now.  I  have  too  high 
a  value  for  both  of  them  to  venture  an  opinion 
in  behalf  of  either.  I  will  only  invoke  your 
admiration  of  the  consummate  skill  displayed  in 
the  special  pleadings  on  each  side,  and  return 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  primary  strength 
is  too  generally  supposed  to  continue  so  long, 
or  nearly  so  long,  as  the  liquid  remains  in  avail¬ 
able  quantity;  for  it  is  believed  that,  if  the 
silver  be  abstracted  by  repeated  immersion  of 
plates,  a  proportionate  bulk  of  water  hangs  to 
those  plates,  hence  the  balance  of  strength  re¬ 
mains  much  the  same,  though  the  volume  is 
diminished ;  and  this  error  I  have  seen  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  for  the 
experimenter  has  triumphantly  pointed  to  the 
scale  as  exhibiting  the  proper  standard  of  ar¬ 
gentine  salts  in  it.  True;  but  what  have  those 
salts  become?  Look  at  the  hue  of  the  liquid, 
and  say  what  is  the  cause  of  that  yelloAV  tinge. 
Why  the  redundancy  of  iodide,  that  has  be¬ 
come  generated  by  repeated  immersion.  True 
farther ;  it  is  the  iodide  that  forms  the  nascent 
image,  but  it  is  only  by  a  preponderance  of 
nitrate,  which  after  a  time  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist ;  it  is  then  inevitable  that  the  bath  must 
be  strengthened,  and  much  of  this  iodide  re¬ 
moved.  How  ?  Thus  :  determine  how  much 
more  of  the  crystallized  (not  fused)  nitrate  you 
intend  to  add ;  put  just  so  much  water  into 
your  bath  as  would  be  requisite  to  dissolve  it  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  the 
iodide  that  was  soluble  in  the  bath  of  previous 
strength  is  no  longer  so,  and  the  solution  be¬ 
comes  tuibid ;  leave  this  a  whole  night,  and  it 
will  be  found,  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  in  the  morning, 
dissolve  in  it  the  nitrate  of  silver  previously 
resolved  on,  add  about  as  many  drops  of  nitric 
acid  as  you  have  super-added  ounces  of  water, 
(more  may  probably  be  necessary  for  reasons 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  describe)  you 
will  then  find  your  bath  in  all  its  pristine  efficacy. 
Now  as  we  have  seen  that  the  acidity  of  the 
positive  bath  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
so  the  utter  absence  of  that  acidity  is  of  equal 
consequence  in  the  negative  bath.  While  out 
with  two  of  our  most  esteemed  members  during 
the  hottest  day  of  this  summer,  I  could  not, 
with  all  my  best  endeavours,  get  intense  ne¬ 
gatives,  while  these  gentlemen  with  the  use  of 
the  same  chemicals  had  iro  such  difficulty,  they 
were  working  with  plates  of  stereoscopic  size, 
while  mine  were  twelve  inches  square.  On  ex¬ 
amining  my  bath  on  my  return  I  found  it  to  be 
powerfully  acid ;  in  their  small  plates  this  had 
not  mattered  so  much,  but  the  aggregate 
quantity  had  been  fatal  in  the  immense  surface 
of  mine.  I  evaporated  the  whole  eighty  ounces 
to  dryness,  urged  on  the  heat  till  I  saw  fumes 
of  nitrous  gas  evolved;  dissolved  again,  and 
have  since  had  no  such  difficulty. 
j  Before  concluding  I  would  again  urge  upon 
the  members  the  expediency  of  raising  tlio 
dignity  of  the  ait  beyond  the  mere  toy  of  the 
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fancy,  or  tlie  recreation  of  the  leisure  hour. 
The  known  tidelity  of  photography  lias  caused 
it  to  be  received  ere  now  as  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice;  why  then  should  we  not  exercisi;  its 
faculties  to  record  all  great  events,  such  as  those 
that  teem  with  good  to  the  rising  generation, 
like  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
future  library,  or  to  chronicle  tlie  vast  changes 
that  are  continually  being  made  to  improve  this 
thriving  town  ?  Already  we  have  lived  to  regret 
that  there  is  nothing  extant  to  remind  us  of  the 
quaint  old  edi  ices,  that  while  they  encumbered 
the  thoroughfares  yet  gave  a  [licturesque  in¬ 
terest  to  the  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which 
there  may  b,e  an  urgent  necessity  hereafter  to 
recall.  1  before  insisted  on  this  while  having 
the  honour  to  preside  over  your  meetings,  and  I 
again  press  it  on  your  notice.  I  also  urged  3’ou 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  representing  the  phj'sical 
pecidiarities  of  tlie  hunimi  species,  ot  which  so 
endless  a  variety  are  daily  to  be  seen  crowding 
this  busy  port.  To  the  ethnologist  this  would 
present  a  volume  ot  the  most  undying  interest; 
but  like  many  other  and  nobler  “ enterpiises  of 
great  pith  and  moment,  its  current”  is  turned 
awiy,”  and  it  has  lost  ‘'the  name  of  action.” 

Mr  Newcome,  of  the  London  school  of 
photography,  exhibited  a  vei\y  ingeniously 
contrived  portable  collodion  knapsack  camera, 
containing  every  thing  necessary  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  campaign,  the  whole  not  weighing  more 
than  eighteen  lbs.,  respecting  which  he  gave 
the  following  particulars:  — 

The  camera  preseiited  for  notice  this  evening 
is  perfectly  adapted  for  the  manipulation  of 
collodion  in  the  open  air.  The  short  exposure 
required  for  the  wet  collodion  process  will  pro¬ 
bably  long  give  it  the  precedence  of  other 
modes  of  photography  j  and,  when  the  pictures 
thus  taken  can  be  developed,  fixed,  and  var¬ 
nished  on  the  spot,  the,v  afford  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  labouring  photographer.  Unques¬ 
tionably  it  is  better  to  return  home  with  a  day’s 
splendid  spoils,  which  one  can  contemplate  as 
60  many  ‘‘  birds  in  the  hand,”  than  to  be  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  possibility  of  having  to  trudge 
over  the  two  weary  miles  again  to-morrow, 
because  the  undeveloped  negatives  may  not 
be  perfect. 

The  requisites  fpr  a  perfect  oiit-of-door  camera 
(which  do  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  attained)  are — 

1.  Lightness, 

2.  Portabilit}'’, 

3.  Facility  for  certain  apd  rapid  manipula¬ 

tion. 

1.  The  collodion  knapsack  may  be  considered 
light,  for  the  entire  weight,  with  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  fluids,  is  eighteen  lbs,  "phe  apparatus 
consists  of — 

Two  gutta  percha  bottles  for  developing 
and  fixing  solutions,  each  holding  eleven 
ounces. 

One  ditto  of  twenty-four  ounces,  for  water. 

Collodion  bottle. 

Eeserve  box,  containing  bottles  for  the 
chemicals,  devedoping  glass,  &c. 

Gutta  pei’cha  developing  tray. 

Plate  box  for  eleven  plates,  seven  inches  by 
five-and-a-half  inches. 

Water-tight  nitrate  bath  (fittevl). 
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Gutta  percha  devcl()i<ing  tray.  d 

Dusters  and  glass  chdlis.  T 

These  articles  aic  jjacki  d  inside  the  can  a 
which  ma}'  then  be  folded  up,  and  eiicloS(l| 
the  leather  knapsack,  with  straj)>,  ile. 

2.  The  ])ortal)ility  of  the  camera  is  O' ^  j] 
partly  to  its  small  dimeiiKions,  and  partly  t  ||  i 
knapsack  shape,  as  it  may  easily  be  Htrap|)i-  m  1 
the  back.  When  opened,  the  knapsack  c  1 
forms  a  tray  (with  a  handle  formed  by  |m 
straps),  in  which  the  chemicals,  &e.,  are  ot 
when  manipulating.  When  the  pictur  j# 
finished,  the  operator  may  go,  wdth  tliis  tr;  in 
one  hand  and  the  camera  in  the  other,  in  scijj 
of  a  new  subject,  without  the  trouble  of*, 
picking. 

3.  The  certaint}’’  and  rapidity  of  its  a(in 
has  been  already  proved  by  the  hundrci.of 
negatives  taken  with  it.  In  one  morning  m 
the  crowded  surface  of  Yarinouth  beach)  s  mi 
subjects  were  selected,  and  photographe  in 
little  more  than  two  hours.  These  advant  e* 
are  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  pin  is 
l>laced  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  transferred  m 
thence  to  the  plate  holder;  and  to  the  devi  p- 
ing  tray  emplo^md.  Inexperienced  oper:  ts 
are  precluded  from  any  opportunity  of  spi  ig 
their  developer,  or  pouring  it  into  the  ni  ite 
bath. 

The  last  advantage  to  be  mentioned  is,  tl  a 
beginner,  who  has  not  accustomed  hiinse  to 
the  indignity  of  putting  his  head  under  alok 
cloth  (which  is  not  always  a  pleasant  thii  to 
do,  when  in  the  streets,  or  surrounded  by  ro¬ 
tators),  need  not  learn  to  d  >  so.  The  inai  u- 
lations  are  mostly  performed  without  any 
ticular  personal  restraint. 

A  vote  of  thaid^s  was  accorded  to  Mr.  in¬ 
come  for  the  description  of  this  intere  ig 
camera. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  some  specimei  of 
tinted  glass  for  vignette  printing,  having  I'de 
some  experiments  by  painting  the  glass  nd 
then  burning  tlie  colour  in.  He  had  not,  'V- 
cver,  }’’et  been  able  to  get  them  sulfici' ly 
dense  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt,  with  a  little  ire 
care,  he  should  obtain  more  perfect  specii  is. 
The  same  gentleman  then  read  the  folio  ng 
paper,  whicli  will  be  found  to  contain  ne 
useful  and  interesting  statements  as  to|lie 
chemical  changes  which  certain  descripi'OS 
of  glass  undergo  under  the  continued  infli  ice 
of  the  sun’s  ray’^s  : — 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  ic- 
tical  photographer  that  he  know  all  the  cl  ni- 
cal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mat  als 
he  uses,  and  the  media  through  which  h  re¬ 
ceives  the  impressions  he  fixes.  Perha;  he 
last  thing  he  would  think  about  would  b  lat 
the  glass  in  the  roof  of  his  operating  am 
would  change  by  the  influence  of  light  nd 
thus  effect  the  chemical  action  of  the  sen  ive 
plate.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  now  lay  befoitho 
society'-  a  piece  of  the  ordinary  fifteen  oz.  £|et- 
glass  that  has  been  glazed  in  a  skylight  for  ree 
ymars,  and  you  will  at  o;ice  perceive  thajtlie 
portion  exposed  to  the  light  has  become  f'.ar- 
ple,  and  the  part  covered  with  the  putty  rtjins 
its  oiiginal  colour  :  of  couise  all  are  awarrjliat 
the  nearer  you  approach  the  red  ray  the  higsr 
will  the  operation  be  before  it  entirely  ci|5es. 
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cause  of  this  change  in  the  ordinary  sheet 
^  3  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  common  sand 
Hi  soda-ash  in  the  manufacture.  To  correct 
tl  colour  given  to  it  by  the  presence  of  iron  in 
sand,  manganese  is  used ;  this  increases 
^  whiteness  of  the  glass  at  first,  but  it  soon 
Q  izes  by  the  action  of  light,  and  assumes  a 
p  de  hue.  To  remedy  this  evil,  all  the  glass 
fi  photographic  rooms  should  be  slightly 
ti  cd  with  blue,  because  it  induces  rather  than 
p  fides  chemicdl  action  on  the  sensitive  sur- 
fj  .  Cobalt  produces  a  blue,  and  has  tlie  ad- 
X  tage  of  not  being  afterwards  affected  by  the 
li  t.  Too  deep  a  blue  would  seriously  dimin- 
if  the  power  of  the  light,  and  thus  overbalance 
t  -advantages  gained  in  colour.  There  is 
a  ther  very  important  advantage  in  the  use  of 
t  i  tinted  glass — the  features  of  the  sitter  are 
r  constrained  by  the  power  of  the  light. 
I  -ry  artist  must  have  felt  in  his  experience, 
t  t  unless  he  could  get  perfect  repose  in  the 
6  er,  the  result  was  sure  to  prove  harsh  and 
I  latural,  in  short,  be  the  very  opposite  of  a 
rsing  portrait,  I  have  refrained  from  point- 
out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
n  of  this  glass  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
t  :ed  by  first-class  operators,  who,  one  and 
a  admit  its  undoubted  merits.  From  my 
c  1  experience,  I  can,  with  the  greatest  confi- 
0  ce,  recommend  it  to  your  notice, 

Ir.  Keith,  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Forrest’s 
p  ler,  stated,  that  three  years  ago  he  opened  a 
p  itographic  room  in  Castle  Street,  the  glass 
V  d  for  the  purpose  being  ordinary  sixteen  oz. 
g  ss.  The  average  sitting  per  day  was  then 
E ;  seconds,  but  they  gradually  became  longer, 
ail  at  last  they  extended  to  ten  or  twelve 
8  onds.  He  had  recently  had  a  new  room 
I  It  of  blue  glass,  on  the  recommendation  of 
T  .  Newcome,  and  he  could  now  get  pictures  in 
1 3  or  three  seconds.  In  the  formation  of  his 
1  v  room  he  was  short  of  a  piece  of  glass,  six  in. 

(  seven  in.  long,  and  he  filled  the  space  with  a 
j  ce  of  the  old  glass,  which  now  has  a  decidedly 
;  low  tint. 

VIr.  Forrest  observed  that  photographers 
•  re  now  becoming  alive  to  the  importance  of 

■  s  question.* 

'^fter  some  further  conversation  the  meeting 
journed. _ 

CHORLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  - 

b  the  fourth  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society, 
Id  September  9th,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mr. 
Iepworth  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
evious  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Mr. 
Draffin,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  read  the  following 
per  “  On  the  Collodio- Albumen  Process: — ” 

No  sooner  had  the  practice  of  the  collodion 
ocess  become  general  than  the  inconveniences 
j  a  wet  process  for  outside  emplo3mient  mani- 
Lted  themselves,  and,  consequently,  various 
leans  were  devised  to  preserve  the  sensitive- 
i  ss  of  the  plates,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
1  the  operator  carrying  a  quantity  of  chemicals, 
;d  being  encu  nbered  with  an  inconvenient 
lit,  under  which  he  may  conduct  the  various 

'We  first  (li"ecte  1  -.ittentiou  t>  this  !a-;ter  sutijeet  in  givinit  an 
;ouut  nC  Pi ol'essor  Franiiluml's  Ifcuues  at  the  Rnyai  Insiim- 

■  I.  A  biue  };  ass  will  he  unfioiibtefi  y  better  than  a  reJilish  or 
elloivish  one ;  but,  is  not  purr  whiti  Rlass  the  best  of  all  ?  or  if 
te,  the  tinge  should  be  scarcely  perceptible. — £  D.  L.  iSc  M.  P.  J. 


necessary  operations.  The  use  of  deliquescent 
salts,  that  is,  such  as  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  which  imbibing  it  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  remain  in  a  moist  state,  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  likely  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
end  desired,  and  the  nitrates  of  zinc  and 
ammonia,  two  of  the  most  deliquescent  of  their 
class,  were  first  employed.  These  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  honey  or  preservative  syrup,  then 
by  glycerine,  and  finally  by  golden  syrup,  each 
of  which  has  had,  and  still  has  its  advocates 
and  supporters,  and  doubtless  many  beautiful 
pictures  have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  Still, 
all  of  them  labour  under  one  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage,  nanielj,  a  liability  to  the  adherence  of 
dust  and  other  extraneous  matter,  to  obviate 
which  various  dry  processes  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  which  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Taupenot,  and  the  one  that 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  is,  I  think, 
the  most  worthy  of  our  attention.  As  it  has 
already  been  so  frequently  and  so  completely 
described  by  others  it  may  almost  appear  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  my  part  to  bring  it  before  your 
notice  this  evening,  especially  as  I  have  but 
little  novelty  to  introduce.  In  consideration, 
however,  of  the  numbers  who  have  failed  to 
produce  satisfactory  results  by  it,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  success  that  has  attended  my  own 
practice,  I  think  it  not  undesirable  to  explain 
my  mode  of  raanipulatiori,  as  simply  as  possible, 
with  a  hope  that  those  who  have  abandoned  it 
will  renew  their  efforts,  arid  that  those  who  have 
been  discouraged  by  blistering  of  the  film  and 
other  imperfections,  will  be  stimulated  to  per¬ 
severance  and  finally  to  success. 

Two  or  three  days  before  preparing  the  plates  ; 
I  make  the  albumen  (according  to  the  formula 
which  I  shall  afterwards  mention).  Filter  it 
through  a  small  bit  of  sponge,  then  put  a  .small 
bit  of  camphor  in  the  bottle  to  preserve  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  wanted  for  use,  by  which  time 
it  is  quite  clear.  I  then  decant  off  as  much  as 
is  required  into  a  clean  vessel,  taking  care  not  to 
let  any  of  the  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  get  into  the  vessel,  I  also  prefer  this 
plan  with  the  collodion,  so  far  as  allowing  it  to 
stand  two  or  three  nights  before  using.  I  do 
not  make  my  own  collodion,  for  several  reasons ; 
I  think  it  much  better  where  a  large  quantity 
is  not  used,  to  buy  three  or  four  ounces  at  a 
time ;  the  collodion  I  use  is  exceedingly  thin, 
giving  a  very  delicate  film,  and  also  very 
dense,  as  you  wfil  see  by  the  few  specimens  in 
the  plate-box  on  the  table :  this  collodion  is 
procured  from  Mr.  Hepworth ;  I  have  tried 
others,  but  must  say  there  is  none  I  have 
succeeded  so  well  with  for  negatives  as  his. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean  the 
plate,  and  I  need  scarcely  saj-  is  a  very  important 
part.  I  always  like  to  do  this  the  liight  before 
preparing  them,  and  proceed  as  follows :  I 
select  the  quantity  required,  taking  care  they 
all  fit  the  dark  slide  ;  any  of  the  various  means 
of  cleaning  may  be  adopted ;  my  plan  is  with 
new  plates,  to  dip  a  nail-brush  in  a  solution 
of  ammonia  and  spirits  of  wine,  to  scrub  both 
sides  of  the  glass,  dip  it  in  water  and  dry  ;  I 
use  this  ini.xtnre  in  consequence  of  the  plates 
being  generally  smeared  with  greasy  matter 
that  acids  will  often  fail  to  remove ;  plates  that 
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have  been  previously  coated  with  collo  lioii  and 
albumen  must  be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda  for  a  few  hours,  then  washed  and  dried 
as  usual.  My  reason  for  cleaning  the  plates  llie 
night  before  I  prepare  them,  is  to  be  riJ  of  the 
dust^t\\Q  great  enemy  of  this  or  any  other  process. 

After  the  plates  are  cleaned,  I  stow  them 
away  in  the  grooved  box,  and  when  ready  for 
the  next  operation,  place  the  box  near  to  the 
fire  ;  I  may  here  observe  that  I  always  prepare 
the  plates  in  the  kitchen,  because  it  is  warm, 
and  no  danger  of  moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere, 
one  great  cause  of  blister  in  my  opinion.  While 
the  plates  are  warming  I  provide  myself  with 
three  clean  bowls,  partially  filled  with  clean 
water ;  for  the  sake  of  distinction  I  will  call 
these  bowls  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  I  now  take  out 
a  plate,  coat  with  collodion  and  sensitize  in  a 
positive  bath  in  the  usual  way ;  I  draw  the 
plats  out  of  the  bath  and  place  it  face  down¬ 
wards  in  bowl  No.  1 ;  coat  another  plate,  place 
into  the  bath,  and  while  there,  go  on  washing 
gently  the  plate  in  bowl  No.  1,  and  then  place 
it  in  bowl  No.  2,  face  down,  draw  out  the  plate 
that  is  in  the  bath,  place  it  in  bowl  No.  1,  as 
before ;  coat  another  plate  and  put  it  into  the 
bath,  and  then  proceed  to  wash  plate  in  No.  2 
bowl,  and  place  it  in  No.  3  bowl,  wash  the 
plate  in  No.  1  and  place  it  in  No.  2.  I  then 
take  out  the  third  plate  from  the  bath,  placing 
it  in  No.  1  bowl,  and  put  another  plate  in  the 
bath  ;  the  water  should  be  changed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  at  all  milky — I  change  it  after  each 
half-dozen  plates  are  washed.  I  take  out,  after 
slightly  washing,  the  plate  in  bowl  No.  3,  place 
it  on  one  corner  on  filtering  paper  to  drain,  and 
proceed  in  this  way  till  there  are  six  plates 
draining  ;  I  then  take  the  vessel  containing  the 
iodized  albumen,  and  pour  a  small  quantity  very 
gently,  so  as  not  to  create  bubbles,  into  a  small 
glass,  say  a  wine  glass,  and  from  this  glass  I 
coat  the  sensitized  plates,  allowing  the  albumen 
to  flow  ev’-enly  over  the  plate  twice  ;  then  pour 
off  into  another  vessel ;  by  pouring  off  into  the 
filter  the  albumen  may  be  used  again  the  same 
night  if  required ;  as  each  plate  is  coated  with 
albumen  I  place  it  at  once  in  the  oven,  which 
should  be  moderately  hot;  the  plates  should 
stand  on  end  on  bibulous  paper,  and  the 
oven  should  be  well  rubbed  all  round  inside 
with  a  cloth  some  time  before  commencing,  to 
remove  dust  and  particles.  The  great  thing  in 
this  part  of  the  process  is  to  avoid  dust  on  the 
collodion  and  albumen  coatings ;  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  former,  I  take  a  large  camel  hair 
brush  and  stroke  it  once  or  twice  over  the  plate 
to  remove  any  dust  that  might  adhere  to  it.  So 
particular  am  I  in  this  matter  that  I  never  com¬ 
mence  work  till  the  family  have  retired,  when 
I  have  the  kitchen  to  myself.  You  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  prepare  c olio dio -albumen  plates  when 
other  '’parties  are  about  you  agitating  the  air 
and  keeping  the  dust  in  motion.  Bubbles  in 
the  albumen  should  be  avoided,  therefore  I  never 
pour  the  albumen  off  the  plate  into  the  same 
vessel  it  came  out  of,  pour  it  into  the  filter  off 
the  plate,  and  it  will  be  ready  again  in  case 
the  albumen  should  fail  in  quantity. 

[A  press  of  matter  compels  us  to  postpone  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Draffin’s  interesting  paper  till 
our  next  publication.] 


During  the  reading  of  the  piq..  r.  Mr.  iJrafjl 
illustrated  the  :  aiiu?  by  <  h^hitiiig  ^'-vi  lal  vc  U 
good  specimens  of  ni;g  itiv«  '  .!  fy 

cess,  and  also  dov=doped  s  ir.e  ;.i  '  ;i.  .  tak;* 
the  day  previ(nisly.  j 

A  general  discussion  then  (•■ok  ]»laci‘  on  tl  j 
process;  after  which  the  tl)aid;>  tif  tin'  meeti  j  • 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Draffm  for  his  interesti  t 
paper,  and  to  the  Chairman,  whicli  eouclud 
the  business  of  the  evening. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  jdace  on  t 
second  Thursday  evening  in  October. 
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A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  In 
on  the  25lh  of  August,  W.  Howell,  Esq., 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Osborn  reported  that  the  Council  h 
made  arrangements  for  the  following  papers 
be  read  during  the  present  session  : — 

August. — The  “  Waxed  Paper  Process,” 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Law. 

September'. — The  “  Dry  Collodion  Process," 
Dr.  Hill  Norris. 

October. — The  Annual  Electing,  to  be  follo^\ 
by  a  discussion  on  the  varn 
“  Causes  of  Fading  in  Posit 
Prints.” 

November. — “Photography  as  applied  to  i 
and  Art  purposes,  but  more  es 
daily  to^Architecture,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Brown. 

December. — Some  remarks  on  the  “Posit 
Collodion  Process,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Haines. 

Mr.  Law  in  commencing  his  account  of  ■ 
Waxed  Paper  Process  said : — It  has  often  occur  i 
to  me,  that  if  some  practised  photographer  v  i 
has  gone  through  any  particular  process,;! 
met  with  all  its  failures  and  subsequent  sued  , 
would  give  the  details  of  his  failures,  trac  ; 
each  resolutely  to  its  sources,  and  point  i 
thereby  the  mode  of  prevention  or  remedy,  i 
would  at  once  produce  a  paper  both  hig  ' 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

The  grand  secret,  Mr.  Law  continued,  of  ;  - 
cess  in  photographic  operations  is  the  disp  - 
tion  and  ability  to  trace  failures  to  their  cau?  ; 
and  I  candidly  confess,  although  the  confess  i 
may  savour  of  uncharitableness,  that  whe  i 
photographer,  either  an  amateur  or  a  i  - 
fessional,  conceals  his  failures  beneath  9 
assurance  of  uniform  success,  I  think,  either  s 
experience  must  be  very  scanty,  or  his  ju  - 
ment  faulty ;  his  standard  of  excellence  u  t 
be  too  low,  or  his  aspirations  after  perfec  i 
have  not  emerged  from  the  incubus  of  defec  e 
mental  training . 

That  the  waxed  paper|^process  iscapabl  'f 
great  intrinsic  excellence  of  a  highly  arti  c 
standard,  no  one  who  has  ever  examined  an  - 
hibition  of  photographs  will  deny,  but  whei  r 
the  process  is  superior  to  collodion,  or  whe  si" 
the  albumen  or  the  calotype  excel  both,  I  s|ll 
not  now  enquire.  I  have  practised  all,  and  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  a  standard  of  ca¬ 
parison. 

Let  us  now  take,  seriatim,  the  seven  dist;’t 

*  Abstracted  from  the  "Journal  of  the  Birmingham  P|0' 
graphic  Society." 
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erations  into  which  the  w^axed  paper  process 
turally  divides  itself. 

I. — THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  PAPER. 

Good  paper,  as  all  ‘photographers  are  fully 
rare,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain.  -Some 
ars  since  I  found  none  equal  to  Canson’s 
gative  paper,  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
is  paper  is  now  nearly  worthless  for  photo- 
aphic  purposes.  A  uniformly  fine  and  even 
icture,  and  perfect  permeability  to  the  melted 
IX  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success, 
iglish  papers,  although  possessing  the  former 
|uisite,  are  all  sized  with  gelatine,  which  has 
tendency  to  diminish  their  sensibility  to  light 
d  to  render  their  saturation  with  the  wax 
tremely  difficult.  Good  French  paper,  care- 
ly  prepared,  will  yield  ec^ually  delicate  results, 
sides  being  much  more  sensitive.  English 
pers  should  be  manipulated  unwaxed,  and  by 
e  time  they  are  finished  they  will  be  found 
idily  permeable  to  the  wax.  The  advantages 
lich  Eiiglish  papers  possess  over  the  French 
3,  First,  greater  fineness  of  texture.  Second, 
e  length  of  time  they  may  be  left  in  the  de- 
loping  solution  without  discoloration.  Third, 
len  treated  as  above  they  will  bear  a  much 
iger  exposure  in  the  camera  without  solari- 
fcion.  The  gelatinous  matter  in  their  compo- 
ion  has,  however,  a  retarding  influence  upon 
sir  photographic  action,  and,  therefore,  as 
aipared  with  French  papers,  the  sensibility  is 
three  to  two ;  thus,  while  English  papers 
11  require  fifteen  minutes,  the  French  take 
ly  ten  minutes.  Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer 
3  French  paper  for  the  waxed  paper  process. 

“  Papier  Rive  ”  I  find  very  certain  and  regular 
its  action,  and  tolerably  rapid.  “  Papier 
xo  ”  is  rather  thick  and  about  one-fifth  slower 
its  action  ;  it  is  most  suitable  for  architect- 
il  subjects.  “  Marion’s  papers  ”  have  yielded 
j  most  excellent  results.  They  are  even  in 
iture  and  more  sensitive  than  any  other  I 
ve  yet  used.  The  No.  16  gives  very  perfect 
tail,  but  is  rather  apt  to  become  granulated 
■  over-exposure. 

The  paper,  however,  which  has  proved  in  my 
uds  the  most  successful  is  “  Marion’s  New 
ctra  Sensitive  Negative  Paper,”  upon  which  I 
VO  taken  the  views  and  also  the  portraits  I 
w  exhibit — portraits  taken  in  forty  seconds, 
d  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  delicacy. 

II. — WAXING  THE  PAPER. 

The  kind  of  wax  I  prefer  for  my  own  use  is 
.re  virgin  bees’  wax,  land  to  prepare  this  I 
■tain  the  palest  portion  of  the  comb  before 
b  honey  is  strained  off,  and  after  carefully 
parating  all  extraneous  matters,  I  throw  the 
mb  into  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
hen  the  water  is  cold  I  take  off  the  solid  wax 
)m  the  top,  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  thoroughly 
3lt  it,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil ;  the 
diment  will  thus  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
len  the  mass  is  cool,  it  may  be  scraped  off  the 
ttom  of  the  cake. 

The  principal  object  to  be  obtained  is  tho- 
ughly  to  saturate  the  paper  with  wax,  and  at 
e  same  time  to  take  great  care  that  the  tem- 
I'ature  shall  never  exceed  at  most  about  220° 
ihrenheit,  because  if  the  wax  hoile,  a  change  or 
icomposition  takes  place,  which  renders  it 
most  useless  for  our  purpose.  I  always  use  a 


box  iron,  and  after  making  the  heater  red  hot,  I 
allow  it  to  cool  down  from  a  red  heat  into  an 
invisible  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  or  black  heat ;  I 
mean  when  the  last  trace  of  red  has  vanished. 
In  this  state  I  put  it  in  the  box  of  iron ;  in  a 
minute  or  two  I  apply  a  piece  of  wax  to  the 
iron ;  if  it  bubbles,  the  iron  is  too  hot,  but  if  it 
runs  down  in  streams,  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 
It  is  very  important  to  have  the  iron  perfectly 
smooth  and  clean.  After  many  trials,  I  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  clean  the  iron  is  by 
rubbing  a  piece  of  wax  over  the  flat  part,  and 
then  immediately  rubbing  bright  with  a  handful 
of  thin  paper.  I  then  move  the  iron  over  the 
paper  to  be  waxed,  and  follow  it  up  with  a 
piece  of  wax  until  the  surface  is  thoroughly 
covered.  When  one  paper  is  waxed  another  is 
laid  upon  it,  and  the  same  operation  is  gone 
through,  one  after  the  other,  until  a  compact 
block  or  mass  is  formed. 

The  sheets  may  be  separated,  when  required, 
by  holding  the  block  to  the  fire,  taking  care  not 
to  let  them  scorch.  I  then  place  each  sheet 
between  two  thicknesses  of  bibulous  paper,  and 
on  passing  the  iron  over  them  the  superfluous 
wax  is  absorbed.  On  examining  the  sheets  they 
should  present  a  perfectly  even  and  homogenous 
appearance,  when  held  either  against,  or  dia^ 
gonally  with  the  light ;  there  should  be  no 
patches  of  extra  or  lesser  transparency.  Should 
such  be  the  case  with  any  of  the  sheets,  they 
should  be  at  once  rejected.  This  brings  us  to 
the  next  operation. 

III.  —IODIZING  THE  PAPER. 

To  one  pint  of  distilled  water  (twenty  ounces) 
I  add  225  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  112j 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pure  honey,  and  as  much  free  iodine 
as  will  give  the  liquid  a  deep  sherry  tint. 
Having  filtered  this,  I  pour  sufficient  into  a  flat 
dish  and  proceed  to  immerse  the  papers  in  the 
following  manner  : — Taking  a  sheet  by  the  op¬ 
posite  corners,  I  bend  it  thus,  and  lower  it  on  to 
the  liquid  quickly.  I  then,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  forceps,  take  up  ofle  corner  and  raise  it,  in 
order  to  see  if  any  air  bubbles  are  present ; 
should  there  be  any  I  carefully  remove  them 
with  a  glass  rod,  I  then  lov/er  the  sheet  on 
the  bath,  and  still  holding  the  corner  by  the 
forceps,  I  pass  a  glass  rod,  bent  in  a  triangular 
form,  quickly  over  the  back  of  the  paper ;  by 
this  means  the  paper  is  evenly  immersed,  and 
bubbles  are  avoided.  Proceed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  till  the  dish  is  full  or  nearly  so.  I  allow 
them  to  soak  some  time  and  pin  them  up  to  dry. 

The  papers,  when  dry,  should  present  an  even, 
uniform,  brown,  or  purple  colour.  The  sheets 
so  prepared  will  keep  any  length  of  time  if 
secluded  from  the  air.  When  required,  they 
are  all  ready  to  be  made  sensitive. 

IV. — THE  SENSITIVE  BATH. 

The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  varies 
with  different  operators.  My  own  formula 
is  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  thirty 
minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  I  always  endeavour 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  my  nitrate 
bath,  and  after  exciting  about  half-a-dozen 
sheets  I  add  about  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  thirty-five  minims  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  each  eight  ounces  of  solution. 
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The  acid  I  use  is  true  glacial  acetic,  wliiclj 
solidifies  at  lilty  degrees  Fahrenlieit.  Weak 
iiitrate  solatious,  as  a  rule,  will  not  answer  the 
purpose,  as  they  soon  become  exhausted,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

In  rendering  the  paper  sensitive  I  float  and 
mmerse  it  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  iodizing,  only  exciting  one  sheet  at  a  time  ; 
allow  it  to  reinain  in  tlie  bath  until  all  the 
brown  colour  has  disappeared,  when  it  may  be  | 
transferred  to  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  and  sub- 1 
sequently  to  a  second,  if  the  paper  is  required  to 
be  kept  some  time.  Wax  being  a  repellant  of 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  blot  off  all  the  luoisture 
previous  to  ha,nging  up  to  dry,  otherwise  stains 
are  very  apt  to  make  their  appearance. 

I  may  here  observe  that  Dr.  Keith  has  esta¬ 
blished  the  fact,  that  by  increasing  (within 
certain  limits),  the  strength  of  the  iodizing 
Solution,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  paper,  it  is  possible  almost  to  lival 
the  rapidity  ol'  collodion.  In  these  cases  the 
sensitive  paper  is  used  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  applied  to  a 
clean  plate  of  glass  when  taken  out  of  the  silver 
bath.  No  washing  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  sensitive  bath,  my  advice 
is  never  to  prepare  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  than  sixteen  ounces,  and  never  attempt  to 
excite  more  than  one  sheet  at  a  time,  and  be 
careful  to  get  rid  of  hubbies,  the  existence  of 
which  would  necessarily  occasion  unequal  action 
of  the  nitrate  solution  upon  the  iodized  paper, 
and  stains  in  the  developed  negative.  Wash 
for  about  live  minutes  in  two  separate  baths  of 
distilled  water  after  removing  the  papers  from 
the  exciting  bath,  each  containing  about  a  pint,  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  over  twenty-four  hoursother- 
wise  one  washing  for  the  same  time  will  suffice. 

[We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over 
till  our  next  number,  the  three  remaining  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  process,  together  with  our  remarks 
on  the  whole  subject,  all  of  which  are  in  type.] 


ON  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 

AND  AN  ALLEG1:D 

NEW  PROCESS  FOR  TRANSFERRING  THE 
DAGUERREAN  IxMAGE  TO  PAPER. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  commences  his  “  leader”  vvith 
an  announcement  of  “  two  important  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.”  The  first  being  M.  Poite- 
vin’s  process  of  photo-lithography ;  the  other 
being  erroneously  described  as  “entirely  new.” 
That  the  first  process  is  “  important,”  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  specimens  which  we  had  the  honour 
of  placing  in  Professor  Frankland’s  hands  for 
exhibition  at  one  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  contemporary  is  so  far  away  from 
the  great  centres  of  photography,  that  he  may 
be  excused  for  having  seen  only  one  specimen, 
“which  was  tolerably  good.”  We  have  in  our 
possession,  and  have  exhibited  a  dozen  speci¬ 
mens,  containing  among  them  the  one  which  is 
so  much  eulogised  by  the  Fj’eiich  committee, 
“that  which  represents  some  details  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Rlieims,  and  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  fine  negative  of  M.  Bisson.”  We 
commend  this  picture  to  the  notice  of  the 


.Vrchitectural  Photogra[»hif  •  Litiuii.  Wit) 
such  a  lesult  before  iheio,  tbi-y  muy  p'-rhap 
pause  before  they  commit  thi-iiis.  ,\f-,  to  tli 
|)atronage  of  any  tlev=  lopm  ni  pro.  .  liitliL-rl 
published  and  tested  by  time,  Iioacv  r  “ iiil  illiblt* 
it  may  be  declared  to  I)  •.  We  ar*'  at  a  loss  t 
understand  why  tln-si?  liiii  p!ioto-litho;yrapl'  j 
have  not  been  more  gem-rally  introdne.al  jm  , 
this  country.  Is  it  po-^-dble  that  we  liav 
amongst  us  those  who  do  mA  wiah  to  -.-.j  Hei  | 
Ihetseli’s  process  rivalled,  ami  w  InK'.ni'e.nientl 
do  not  care  to  see  or  Inuir  spoken  oif,  s’leeiinei, 
which,  if  all  that  .M.  Poit<  vin  says  ut  them  1 
true,  will,  before  long,  yo  far  to  sup  rse.h*  ever 
other  means  of  rendering  the  negativeV  Tlie^ 
specimens  might  have  bee;;  seen  at  the  Mai 
Chester  Exhibition,  if  the  director  of  tin;  |)lioti 
graphic  department  had  used  ordin  try  diligeii' 
in  asking  for  specimens  from  thoHr  who  ice 
likely  to  possess  such.  The  view  of  Rheiins 
considered  superior  to  any  untouched  resii 
obtained  by  any  other  process  in  which  printer 
ink  is  used.  We  have  seen  the  iimiges  up; 
the  stone,  and  dining  the  [irocess  of  co[>ying 
the  light,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  wlio 
plan  is  superior  to  the  engraving  process  -s  for 
majority  of  pur[)oses,  both  as  regards  simplici 
and  facility  of  execution.  We  also  think  tli  ^ 
for  many  purposes  it  must  be  more  economic.' 
The  chromium  salt  mixed  with  albunieii,  a; 
plied  to  the  stone,  is  inexpensive,  and  tl 
treatment  iifter  ex[)osure  to  the  light  and  befo 
the  applitaition  of  the  inking  roller,  is  inarv; 
lously  8im[)le.  M.  Edmond  Becquerel,  who 
fully  acquainted  with  the  dettiils  of  M.  Poit 
vin’s  process,  assured  us  that  we  should 
surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  affa 
and  it  was  only  to  give  M.  Poiteviii  eve 
chance  to  establish  himself  before  competib 
who  might,  from  their  com'uiercial  position,  ha 
the  means  of  outstripping  the  inventor,  that 
abstained  from  communic  iting  fully  what 
knew  upon  the  subject.  We  res[)ect  this  feelii 
in  this  case,  though,  as  a  rule,  we  are  i 
inclined  to  be  very  tenler  towards  ‘‘socr 
mongers”  in  any  art  or  prof-ssion.  What 
wanting  ir  photo-lithography  and  in  pho 
galvanography,  is  that  delicate  gradation 
tint  which  we  obtain  in  positives,  made  u[  ^ 

;  chloride  of  silver  paper,  by  the  direct 
I  the  light.  No  development  process  that  ■ 

I  have  ever  seen,  and  we  take  great  interest  , 
i  inquiring  into  this  matter,  gives  that  gradat  ; 

I  of  tint  and  transparency  in  the  shadow  wh  i 
we  find  in  positives,  made  upon  albumirii  I 
paper ;  and  if  the  balance  is  to  be  struck  fro;  i 
consideration  of  permanency  alone,  then  we  tl;  t 
photo-lithography  will  bear  away  the  palm. 

For  extreme  delicacy  and  permanency  not  ? 
has  surpassed  Fizeau’s  Daguerreotype  etchi  ’• 

And  this  remin  !s  us  that  we  have  to  ren  k 
upon  the  new  process  for  transferring  the  Dag  ■* 
reotype  image  to  paper,  which  essentially  i; 
new. 

Mr.  Belfield  Lefevre,  who,  it  is  just  to 
writes  with  “much  diffidence,”  directs  that  at 
shall,  ^ 

1st. — Dissolve  one  part  of  gelatine  and 
part  of  golden  syrup  [the  best  molasses]  in 
part  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  out  the  hot  sn- 
tion  in  a  shallow  pan. 
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2nd. — ^Float  for  a  few  minutes  on  tlie  hot  solu- 
Dii  a  sheet  of  Holljngswoith’s  thin  negative 
iper,  previously  well  dried. 

3rd. — Draw  off  the  paper,  holding  it  vertically 
,  a  short  distance  from  the  fire  until  the  super- 
)undant  liquid  has  ceased  to  drain  off. 

4th. — Lay  it  out  horizontally  on  a  cold  slab 
itil  the  gelatine  has  firmly  set, 

5th. — Meanwhile  take  the  image  to  be  trans- 
rred  fresh  from  the  mercury  box,  and  having 
ashed  it,  first  in  the  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
id  then  in  water,  put  it  gn  end  to  drain  until 
le  formation  of  the  horizontal  water-line  marks 
lat  the  liquid  on  the  surface  is  reduced  to  a 
ere  film. 

6th.— Lay  the  gelatine  paper  on  the  image, 
•essing  it  down  firmly  and  evenly  with  a  soft 
oth  until  it  is  brought  at  every  point  in  perfect 
intact  with  the  surface  of  the  metal, 

I  7th. — After  a  few  minutes,  peel  off  the  paper. 
[:)ine  caution  will  be  required,  as  it  will  be  found 
t  adhere  rather  firmly. 

If  the  proof  has  been  well  selected,  and  the 
anipulation  is  successful,  every  particle  of  re- 
iced  silver  will  be  found  transferred  to  the  sur- 
ce  of  the  gelatine,  and  a  faint  vestige  of  the 
iginal  image  will  alone  be  traced  on  the  black 
id  polished  surface  of  the  silver. 

On  examining  the  transferred  image  by  re- 
icted  light,  it  will  apppar  as  a  faint  and  some- 
hat  shadowy  transcript  of  the  original  drawing, 

I  which  a  careful  inspection,  in  a  favourable 
j^ht,  will  detect  many  details  re-produced  with 
•eat  sharpness  and  delicacy.  By  transnntted 
^ht,  however,  the  semi-transparent  nature  of 
etallic  filrns,  of  extreme  teiiuit}’",  will  be  found 
linfully  evident.  It  is  indeed  a  faint  negative, 
it  it  differs  from  those  obtained  by  ordinary 
ocesses,  in  two  most  important  particulars. 

;  the  first  place,  its  lights  are  perfectly  and 
isolutely  pure  5  and  in  the  second,  its  half  tints, 
)wever  faint,  are  represented  by  a  metallic 
piivalent  really  and  substantially  existing  upon 
le  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  which,  therefore, 
ay  become  the  basis  of  chemical  action, 
i  though  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  the  most 
iireful  inspection.  The  colour  of  the  metallic 
I  m  varies  greatly,  generally  approaching  to  a 
ddish  brown  where  it  is  most  dense.  This 
I  early  points  out  a  fact  for  which  we  should 
jirdly  have  been  prepared,  viz.,  that  the  high 
l^hts  in  Daguerre’s  image  are  in  reality  formed 
two  distinct  layers,  the  upper  stratum  being 
'  anched  by  the  action  of  the  mercury,  and  pro- 
iibly  amalgamated  with  it,  whilst  the  lower 
tains  the  reddish  hue  which  reduced  silver 
■metimes  assumes.  The  rosy  tint  which  is 
iservable  in  the  high  lights  of  the  finest  proofs, 
hen  seen  obliquely,  is  thus  explained.  Con- 
.leted  as  a  basis  of  chemical  action,  the  trans- 
rred  image  is  a  sheet  of  gelatine,  on  which 
irticles  of  pure  silver,  or  of  silver  amalgam,  are 
ore  or  less  densely  strewn.  To  increase  the 
lacity  of  these  particles,  so  as  to  render  them 
iss  perm-3able  to  the  ravs  of  transmitted  light, 
a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  three 
ethorls  are  open.  Firstl^q  to  transform  the 
etallic  particles  into  some  binary  compound, 
icondly,  to  substitute  for  then  their  chemical 
quivalents  of  platinum  or  gold:  and  Thirdly, 
'  render  them  the  centre  of  a  catalytic  action. 


which  shall  group  around  them  fresh  molecules 
of  reduced  silver.  No  great  difficulty  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  carrying  out  these  suggestions. 

The  transfer  ring  of  the  Daguerrean  image  by 
means  of  gelatine,  was  accomplished  many 
years  since  by  a  Mr.  Edwards,  and  published  in, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.  We 
now  have  in  our  possession,  a  view  of  part  of 
St.  Martin’s  Chui’ch,  Trafalgar-square,  so  trans¬ 
ferred  to  hldck  paper ;  and  we  long  ago  held  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  the  faintness  of  the  image,  and  the 
non-success  of  the  few  experiments  which  were 
tried  to  strengthen  it,  caused  the  process  to  fall 
into  oblivion.  We  reconrmended  the  use  of  this 
process  as  a  means  of  studying  the  Daguerrean 
image,  in  one  of  the  lectures  we  gave  at  the 
Royal  Institution  last  year.  So  much  for  the 
novelty  of  this  subject.  And  now,  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  photography,  may  we  be  allowed 
to  ask  Mr.  Sutton  to  be  less  confident  in  his 
assertions  respecting  the  “novelty,”  “utility,” 
“  permanency,”  &c,,  of  the  yarious  processes 
that  happen  to  come  into  his  hands.  One  loses 
all  reliance  when  one  finds  a  writer  frequently 
erring  in  this  respect,  and  at  last  photography 
itself  indirectly  suffers.  We  have  hitherto, 
generally  allowed  such  statements  to  pass  un¬ 
corrected  ;  but,  for  the  future,  we  shall  make  it 
our  mission  to  tabulate,  from  time  to  time,  the 
erroneous  statements  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  our  reading,  especially  as  regards 
the  past  history  of  photography.  M. 


ON  OBTAINING  PURE  WHITES  ON 
•  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

Mr.  Tunny  has,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  in 
Photographic  JVotes,  given  one  of  the  best  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  preparation  of  albuminized  paper 
that  we  have  seen.  He  says,  “I  always  prepare 
my  albuminized  paper  with  the  pure  white  of 
eggs,  which  I  believe  to  be  preferable  to  all  the 
cheaper  compounds  that  have  been  substituted 
for  it.  Take  any  quantity  of  albumen  with 
double  the  quantity  of  water,  adding  eight 
grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce 
of  the  mixture.  Whip  up  with  a  bunch  of 
quills  into  a  froth.  The  albumen  will  subside 
in  an  hour  or  two,  then  filter  through  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  cloth  that  has  been  previously  slightly 
singed  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Pour  the  albumen, 
into  a  flat  dish  and  float  the  paper  for  about 
three  or  four  minutes,  having  previously  folded 
back  one  of  the  corners  of  the  sheet  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
albumen.  If  the  paper  is  pinned  up  by  this  un¬ 
albuminized  corner,  it  will  dry  without  the 
least  streak  or  imperfection,  but  if  the  albumen, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  pin  a  drip  will 
begin  which  will  end  in  innumerable  streaks. 
By  this  precaution  much  paper  may  be  saved. 

“  The  albumen  containing  the  above  amount 
of  chloride  requires  about  sixty-five  or  seventy- 
grains  of  silver  to  render  it  sensitive.  I  print 
in  the  usual  way,  a  little  deeper  than  the 
finished  print. 

“The  print  when  taken  fro  n  the  printing 
frame  is  thoioughly  washed  from  all  free  nitrate 
of  silver.  Make  certain  of  this,  to  make  >he 
fixing  process  as  economical  as  possible,  which 
should  not  be  expensive  if  carefully  done.  The 
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washed  print  is  put  into  a  chloride  of  gold  hath, 
two  grains  to  five  ounces  of  water.  In  this 
bath  the  picture  will  readily  change  colour  and 
slightly  lower  in  tone.  After  it  is  reduced  to 
the  required  tone  it  is  passed  through  Avater, 
then  placed  into  a  new  hypo-bath — four  ounces 
to  ten  ounces  of  water.  The  print  Avill  bo 
perfectly  fixed  in  fifteen  minutes.  Taken  from 
this  bath  it  is  repeatedly  washed  Avith  cold 
Avater,  then  thoroughly  Avith  boiling  Avater. 
The  French  and  German  papers  get  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  Avaters,  the  English  papers  part  more 
readily  Avith  the  size,  and  consequently  fcAver 
Avashings  are  necessary  to  fix  the  prints  on  it. 

“In  order  to  secure  perfect  Avhiteness  it  is 
essential  not  to  use  the  hypo  bath  when  above 
a  day  old.  The  whole  secret  of  retaining  the 
clearness  of  the  whites,  being  in  always  using 
a  new  strong  pure  hypo  bath.  By  the  above 
process  I  never  fail  in  obtaining  the  Avhites 
pure. 

“  I  may  mention  a  curious  circumstance  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  some  I  got  lately 
every  picture  that  I  fixed  possessed  that  yelloAV 
old  cheese-like  appearance  that  has  been  so 
often  complained  of,  Avhile  another  sample  of 
hypo  gave  me  prints  of  absolute  Avhiteness.  In 
testing  the  solvent  powers  of  these  tAvo  I  found 
that  the  first  possessed  only  the  half  of  the 
solvent  power  of  the  latter,  viz. ; — it  took 
double  the  quantity  to  dissolve  tAventy  grains 
of  chloride  of  silver  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water.  Whether  the  soda  possessed  other  im¬ 
purities  I  have  been  unable  to  detect.” 

[With  regard  to  this  latter  subject  Av.e  Avant 
an  Analytical  Commission." — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.j 


AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 

Paper  for  Photography.— The  sheets,  after 
their  final  removal  from  the  pack,  are  hung 
across  horse-hair  lines  to  dry ;  from  three  to  five 
sheets  being  suspended  together,  consequently 
tAvo  only  are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
How  far  this  condition  of  things  may  influence 
the  result  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  Avill  also  be 
observed  that  one  sheet  is  in  contact  Avith  the 
horse-hair  line,  Avhich  accordingly  leaves  a  mark 
across  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  all  sheets  so 
situated.  These  marks,  hoAvever,  disappear  to 
the  eye  during  the  carrying  on  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations.  The  dry  paper,  still  bibulous, 
is  now  quite  ready  for  sizing. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Kent,  Avhere  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on,  I  made  many  enquiries 
about  the  materials  used  in  sizing,  and  also 
about  the  amount  of  boiling  to  which  such  ma¬ 
terials  Avere  submitted;  for  I  kneAV  that  the 
aniii  ^  tissues  and  fibres  Avhich  were  capable  of 
yielding  a  gelatinous  size,  were  also  capable  of 
furnishing  a  different  product  on  the  long  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  high  temperature.  At  Hollings¬ 
worth’s,  formerly  “  Whatman’s  Turkey  Mill,”  I 
learnt  that  the  hoofs  and  feet  of  animals,  in  a 
fresh  or  green  condition,  were  preferred  to  the 
dried  skins  and  “pates”  commonly  employed. 
The  process  Avas  to  keep  such  fresh  materials 
for  some  days  in  running  water  to  cleanse  them, 
then  they  were  carefully  boiled  with  water, 
keeping  the  temperature  down  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  alloAved  to 
settle  and  cool,  when  the  fat  would  be  found  on 


the  :;urface,  and  the  h-  avy  -  at  the 

bottom  of  the  mas-,  the  iiit -  i-mcdiai.-  purtion 
being  a  firm  Avcll-loaking  jelly.  Tlii-  j.-Hy  jg 
diluted  Avith  hot  Avater  to  a  cej;' ti  ii>  i-  a.wer- 
tained  by  experience,  and  judpr<*d  of  (  nipirically 
by  its  apparent  viscidity.  Alum,  in  lunip,  ig 
then  added  to  the  Avarm  jelly  in  varying  projjor- 
tions.  On  this  point  Ave  had  no  experience. 
The  paper-maker,  therefore,  added  as  much  as 
he  thought  Avould  produce  a  hard  resisting  size. 
The  addition  of  alum  in  great  quantity  causes 
the  paper  to  have  a  “rattle”  on  suddenly 
pulling  the  opposite  corners  of  a  sheet  held 
loosely  and  diagonally.  And  as  the  buyers  are 
supposed  to  be  pleased  Avith  this  rattle,  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  fabric, 
the  paper  often  gets  more  alum  than  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  perfect  sizing  demand.  The  alum  is 
found  to  vary  Amry  much  in  quality,  but  the 
best  kind  is  of  course  to  be  selected.  The  size, 
then,  consists  simply  of  animal  jelly  (which  is 
an  imperfectly  understood  substance  or  mixture 
of  substances)  and  alum.  Coarser  sizing  ma¬ 
terials  may  contain  lime  or  salt,  but  these  are 
avoided  by  good  paper-makers.  The  lime,  Avhen 
present,  has  been  used  to  remove  hair  from  the 
skins,  and  the  salt  to  check  putrefaction.  This, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  best  paper  ever 
made  for  the  Talbotypc  process  Avas  made  at 
“  Turkey  Mill,”  Avhore  the  size  is  prepared  at 
above  related.  This  paper,  ream  by  ream,  gave, 
as  a  rule,  fine  close  black  negatives;  and  it 
could  be  made  sensitive  over  night  Avith  much 
stronger  solutions  of  gallo-uitrate  than  are  noAv 
recommended.  The  development  could  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  same  hour  the  next  night.  It 
could  fully  be  dejiended  upon  for  tAventy-foui 
hours  even,  be  it  remembered,  Avhen  Avashec 
OA'er  Avitli  comparatwely  strong  solutions  o 
gallo-nitratc. 

This  paper  Avas  used  successfully  by  the  Eev 
Calvert  Jones,  about  1844,  at  Malta,  in  very  ho 
weather,  and  also  in  the  East  by  the  Rev,  Mr 
Bridges,  It  is  strange  to  relate  that  such  pape 
has  never  been  obtained  since,  even  from  thf; 
same  mill,  and  that  is  Avhy  I  dAvcll  so  rauc! 
upon  it  at  this  moment.  Could  Ave  get  sucl 
paper  again  Avith  certainty  the  Talbotype  avouI 
take  a  neAV  start.  The  only  thing  that  coub 
compete  Avith  it  Avould  be  the  transfer  proces 
applied  to  collodion,  but  that  Avill  ahvays  h 
a  delicate,  if  not  a  difficult  operation  for  th 
amateur  to  ‘perform  while  on  a  tour.  I  tru‘ 
these  “jottings”  of  mine  may  assist  in  brini 
ing  about  a  good  process  for  the  raamifactui 
and  preparation  of  photographic  paper,  for  it 
certain  that  at  present  all  the  paper  make 
are  working  in  the  dark  as  far  as  principles  a 
concerned.  Cansons,  the  French  makers,  ai 
I  am  told  by  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  noted  k 
the  insolubility  of  their  paper-size,  but  unfo; 
tunately  for  us  they  Avill  not  disclose  the 
process,  consequently  there  can  be  no  inte. 
change  of  ideas  between  chemical  photographer 
and  themselves. 

COLOURING  OF  COLLODION  POSITIVES 
Those  of  our  correspondents  Avho  are  interestej 
in  this  subject  may  make  trial  of  either  tl 
gelatinous  or  the  resinous  coating  described  l| 
a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the  Londi\ 
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'Photographic  Society.  The  process  is  said  to  be 
asy,  and  will,  with  a  little  care  and  trouble, 
reduce  a  “  first-rate  ”  effect. 

I.  Take  ten  grains  of  isinglass,  dissolve  in  an 
unce  of  warm  water,  and  filter  the  solution  ; 
our  this  still  warm  on  the  portrait,  after  well 
cashing  from  the  cyanide ;  let  it  dry  by  the 
re,  then  breathe  on  it  a  little,  and  it  will  take 
le  colour.  The  usual  powder  colours  being 
mployed.  The  picture  may  afterwards  be 
arnished. 

II.  Into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  put  a  little 
anada  balsam,  pour  on  some  spirits  of  turpentine 
ud  let  all  stand  a  day  or  two,  occasionally 
laking  the  mixture.  Add  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
r  this  to  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
aother  bottle,  well  mix  and  filter  through 
lotting-paper ;  pour  this  on  like  collodion ; 
ad  thus  varnished,  let  the  plate  dry  before  a 
ear  fire,  which  will  take  a  few  minutes.  For 
picture  intended  to  be  highly  coloured  nothing 
m  be  better  than  the  above ;  but  it  will 
squire  care,  as  the  colour  bites  deep  :  if  too 
uch  so  add  more  turpentine. 

Will  any  of  our  correspondents  kindly  favour 
?  with  their  experience  in  tinting  positives  on 
iass,  or  with  the  result  of  their  trials  of  the 
)ove  substances  ?  Much  must  depend  upon 
)taining  pure  and  rich  colours  in  very  fine 
S)wder.  It  occurs  to  us  to  add  that  purified 
j:gall  may  be  of  service  where  anything  like 
■easiness  of  surface  occurs, — Ed.  L.  &  M.P.J. 


Fulminating  Silver. — This  substance  was 
scovered  by  Berthollet,  in  1788.  It  may  be 
rmed  by  dissolving  very  pure  silver  in  nitric 
id,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  lime  water, 
le  precipitate  is  put  upon  filtering  paper, 
tiich  absorbs  the  water  and  the  nitrate  of  lime 
ith  which  it  was  mixed ;  then  pure  liquid  am- 
onia  is  poured  upon  it,  and  allowed  to  remain 
r  twelve  hours  :  it  is  then  decanted  off,  and 
e  black  powder  on  which  it  stood  is  placed 
utiously  and  in  very  small  portions  upon  bits 
filtering  paper.  This  powder  is  fulminating 
’  ver,  and  while  moist  explodes  with  violence, 
itruck  by  a  hard  body.  When  dry  tb  e  slightest 
uch  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fulminate.  When 
e  liquid  decanted  off  this  powder  is  heated  in  a 
jass  retort  an  effervescence  takes  place,nitrogen 
l,s  is  emitted,  and  small  crystals  make  their  ap- 
:  arance,  which  are  opaque,  and  have  a  metallic 
illiancy ;  these  fulminate  when  touched,  even 
lough  covered  by  the  liquid,  and  often  break 
pieces  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  kept. — 
rthollet  Ann.  de  Chim.  i.  54. 


Fulminating  Gold. — ^Dissolve  pure  gold  in 
,:ro-muriatic  acid,  diluting  the  solution  with 
I  rice  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  drop  in 
re  ammonia,  by  little  and  little,  as  long  as  any 
3cipitate  is  formed,  taking  care  not  to  add  too 
ich,  because  in  that  case  part  of  the  precipi- 
:e  is  again  dissolved.  The  precipitate,  which 
of  a  yellow  colour,  is  to  be  washed  in  pure 
iter,  dried  slowly  upon  filtering  paper,  and  then 
t  into  a  phial,  which,  to  prevent  accidents, 
ght  not  to’  be  corked,  but  have  its  mouth 
vered  with  a  linen  rag  or  a  slip  of  paper, 
lis  powder  is  fulminating  gold.  Its  preparation 
'described  by  Basil  Valentine,  and  its  singular 


properties  excited  the  attention  of  all  succeeding 
chemists.  It  explodes  when  struck  violently,  or 
when  triturated  in  a  mortar,  or  when  heated  to 
about  400°  Fahr.  The  noise  is  tremendous,  and 
when  in  any  considerable  quantity  (twelve  grains 
for  instance)  it  lacerates  the  metallic  plate  on 
which  it  is  placed. 

MR.  SUTTON’S  CHALLENGE. 

The  following  letter,  which  has  been  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  London  Photographic  Journal, 
needs,  at  present,  no  comment : — 

Boyal  Square,  Jersey,  Aug.  11, 1857. 
Sir, — By  this  post  you  -will  receive  three  photo¬ 
graphs,  purchased ,  hy  me  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and,  no 
doubt  printed  and  mounted  at  the  establishment  of 
Blanquart-Evrard. 

In  the  last  number  of  Photographic  N'otes,  edited 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  is  a  paragraph  as  follo-ws : — 

“All  Blanquart-Evrard’s  prints  have  been  mounted 
with  starch.  As  I  have  repeatedly  challenged  the 
world  to  produce  a  faded  print  from  that  gentleman’s 
establishment,  without  recemng  any  reply,  we  may 
conclude,  Avithout  theorizing  on  the  subject,  that 
starch  is  a  perfectly  safe  cement  to  employ  for 
mounting  positives. — [En.  P.N.]” 

Now,  Sir,  that  the  three  photographs  above  named, 
and  sent  herewith,  have  faded,  and  that  very  much, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  have  been  shown  by  me  to  Mr.  Sutton  some 
months  ago,  and  that  he  of  course  could  not  but 
acknoAvledge  the  fact  of  their  having  faded,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  equally  with  myself,  be  astounded  at  the 
mendacity  of  the  assertion — that  the  world  has  been 
repeatedly  challenged  to  produce  a  faded  print  from 
Blanquart-Evrard’s  establishment,  and  without  reply. 
Will  Mr.  Sutton  have  the  kindness  to  say  when  and 
where  the  challenge  has  ever  before  been  given  ? 

If  Mr.  Sutton  desires  another  proof  of  the  Avant  of 
permanence  in  what  he  calls  “  the  permanent  pro¬ 
cess,”  he  can  be  supplied  Avith  the  article  in  the 
shape  of  a  photograph  of  rocks  (a  fellow-print  to 
one  of  those  sent  hercAvith),  to  be  had  of  his  printer 
of  the  Notes,  where  such  vieAV  is  exposed  to-day 
(Aug.  11th)  for  sale  on  Mr.  Sutton’s  behalf;  and,  as 
it  is  the  only  photograph  in  the  shop-window,  the 
fact  of  its  having  faded  seems  to  establish  a  some¬ 
what  singular  contradiction  of  his  assertion  regarding 
the  permanence  of  the  prints  in  question. 

I  think  Mr.  Sutton  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
the  challenge  so  publicly  given,  and  so  repeatedly  (?), 
being  at  last  as  publicly  responded  to ;  and  I  Avould 
beg  to  remark  that,  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
photographer  myself,  I  have  therefore  a  kind  of 
compunction  in  acknoAA'ledging  that  photographs  in 
any  case  may  or  do  fade.  This, however, is  tempered 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knoAving,  that,  although  the 
prints  may  not  come  from  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  Blanquart-EAU’ard,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  stand  the  test  of  time  as  well  as 
those  that  do ;  and  really  think  Mr.  Sutton  a  little 
too  arrogant  AA'hen  he  asserts,  that  the  future  of  pho¬ 
tography  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  printing 
estahlishment  in  St.  Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey. 

HENRY  MULLINS. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Lake.— See  Mr.  Tunny’s  process  in  the  present 
number.  Follow  that  exactly,  and  you  will  not  get 
the  bad  result  you  complain  of. 

B.  K. — 1.  The  host  distance  at  Avhich  to  place  the 
cameras  for  stereoscopic  vieAvs  cannot  be  dictated 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  scene.  It  is  a  matter 
]’equiring  great  judgment,  as  we  liaA^e  already  said. 
The  separation  must  increase  Ai'ith  your  distance 
from  the  chief  object.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
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lines  which  proceed  from  the  centres  of  tlie  lenses 
to  some  given  point  in  the  chief  object  is  to  he 
tlie  guide;  18°  has  been  used  for  a  statue;  15°  is 
preferred  by  some,  and  we  have,  to  be  within 
bounds,  said  use  from  5°  to  10°.  Tliere  is  no 
fixed  rule  when  taking  an  assemblage  of  objects 
wiiich  are  at  different  distances  from  the  camera. 
The  old  golden  rule  of  keeping  the  mean  is  still  a 
golden  rule  here. — 2.  Distance  can  be  taken  by  the 
wax  paper  process,  but  the  paper  must  he  very 
good. — 3.  See  the  wax  paper  process  given  to-day. — 
4.  The  right  time  of  exposure,  and  care  in  applying 
plenty  of  gallic  acid  at  the  last  moment,  influence 
the  colour  of  the  deposit. — 5.  It  does  not  follow  :  we 
like  to  see  clean  negatives  ;  and  fine  results  are  also 
got  from  negatives  which,  on  the  surface,  appear  to 
be  worthless. — (5.  S  e  answer  to  J.  Lake.— 7.  We 
have  no  information  beyond  that  given  in  the  original 
memoir.  We  presume  that  the  ironing  is  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper. — 
Finally.  Be  assured  your  questions  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  “impose  upon  ”  our  “  patienc'^.’’ 
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The  coli.odion  knapsack. 

The  efforts  of  Photographers  to  obtain  landscape 
studies  by  the  Collodion  process  have  long  been 
impeded  by  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  and  che¬ 
micals  to  be  carried. 

This  difficulty  is  now  obviated  by  the  invention  of 
the  COl.LODION  KNAPSACK,  which  answers  the 
threefold  purpose  of  the  packing-case,  camera,  and 
dark  chamber;  and  enables  the  Photographer  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  out  of  doors  without  the  assistance  of  a  tent. 

The  materials  which  accompany  the  Knapsack  are 
packed  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  Knapsack  for  pictures  7  inches  by  5^  are 
IG  inches  by  11,  and  0  inches  thickness.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  apparatus  is  packed  in  this  space : — Three  gutta 
percha  bottles,  for  water,  developing,  and  fixing  solu¬ 
tions  ;  gutta  jiercha  developing  tray ;  collodion  bottle ; 
varnish  bottle;  lens;  nitrate  bath  ;  plate  box;  reserve 
box,  with  bottles ;  funnel,  glass  cloths,  dusters,  &c. 

The  price  of  the  entire  apparatus  and  fittings  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  above  size  is  i'lO  lUs.  A  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade.  The  weight  is  about  I81bs. 

Sold  at  the  Loudon  School  of  Photography,  46, 
Church-st ,  Liverpool ;  &  1,  M  arket  place,  Manchester. 


LIVFUI’OOL  PIIOTODRAPHK’  WA'  KHOUSlI 
37,  MASCIIKSTKR  HTRI  ET. 

TATKINS(JX  wishes  to  nmke  it  knowj 
that  he  keeps  tlie  largest  stuck  of  L  iisi  s  in  tl 
kingdom — not  less  than  2000  to  seh  i  l  frnm  at  oi  | 
time  of  the  various  sizes  and  maki  i  s.  CaiiicraK 
innumerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  rigi' 
every  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Kxpo 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  wi  | 
an  immediate  siriiply  from  an  inexlinustiblc  stock.  I 
A  never-failing  Collodion,  the  ipialitics  of  which  a 
now  fully  established.  I  tealers  supplied  to  advantag 

AMERICAN  WHOLES.\LE  PlIOTUORAPUl 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCIIESTPUl-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  Al'KINSON  kec])S  tie  laroe 
Stock  of  .American  C.\SES  of  everv  (^U.M.IT' 
UNKQU-OJ.ED  :\L\TTS  and  PRE.sEltVHfi 
Dealers  wilt  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sup] 
themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 


IMPROVED  DEVEl.OPlNti  FOlt.MUKf:. 

MH.  -7.  C.  MAY  still  continues  to  siipp 
his  much  apjiroved  Dtfveloping  Formula  i 
Collodion  Positives  and  Negatives,  as  used  daily 
himself  at  the  Aylesbury  Photograidiic  Establis 
ment.  He  has  received  m.any  of  the  highest  tes 
monials  as  to  the  value  of  these  solutions.  T 
Formulae  will  be  sent  to  any  adilress  on  receipt  of 
stamps,  or  separately  for  13  stirmps  each. 

J.  C.  INIay’s  Bromo-louized  Composite  Cfdloili' 
for  Positives  will  keep  good  for  months,  Is.  peri 
Also,  his  Formula  for  Fixing  and  Toning  Bath,  wi 
instructions  for  use.  13  stamps. 

The  developing  Solutions  can  be  bad  ready  foru 
and  will  keep  good  for  more  than  a  month.  Is,  perpii 
I’urctiasers  of  the  Composite  Collodion  will  havi 
form  sent  for  the  Bath  and  Fixing  Solutions  reqiiiri 
J.  C.  May’s  method  of  Colouring  Glass  Positiv 
and  also  of  Tinting  Paper  Positives,  may  be  had 
13  stamps  each. 

Amongst  the  testimonials  referred  to  above  is  t 
following : — 

To  Mr.  ,1.  C.  Alay. 

Sm, —  1  have  carefully  tried  your  formula  for  De 
loping  Positive  Photographs  on  Glass,  and  be" 
say,  that  it  is  the  best  medium  1  have  ever  metwi 
The  colour  of  the  pictures  developed  w  ith  it  areren 
beautiful.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Alexander,  Photographer 
Grove-street,  Halil 

Dr.  Lovell,  of  Winslow  Hall,  Bucks,  writes: — 
Dk.au  Sie,^ — Having  used  your  Negative  Develo] 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  I  can  bear  te 
mony  to  its  utility.  It  has  kept  me  coinparati\ 
free  from  the  annoyance  of  stains  and  spots,  to  wh 
my  previous  formulte  subjected  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  J.  C.  May.  Hkney  I.o^  < 


NEW  LIST  OF 

PRICES  F  0  R  P  H  0  T  O  G  RAP  H I C  G  LAS 

R .  M  E  T  T  A  M  , 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anxe’s  Chuech),  LONDON,  W. 


POLISHED  SHEET. 


^  2 


0 


CRYSTaL  SHEET. 
S.  D. 


ILATTED  CltOWN. 


patent  PLAT| 


2 

X  .  0  3 

4i  X  H  .  0  5 

5X4  0  7 

X  4i  .  0  10 


0  3 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 

1  4 


In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M 
tion  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  sur 
unequalled :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in 
as  the  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as 
February  1st,  1857. 


0  3  .  0  7  ; 

0  5  .  1  0  J 

0  7  .  1  7  i 

0  10  .  2  3  I; 

1  4  3  6  H 

begs  to  call  particular  atjv- 
fac|3 
CO.  r 
abi5- 
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MR.  HARDWICH’S 
EGATIVE  COLLODION. 

1  Agents  for  Liverpool: 

SOHN  H.  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

AMERICAN  AMBROTYPE  VARNISH. 

PHE  above  article  surpasses  all  others.  It 
1-  improves  the  picture,  adding  great  brilliancy; 
d]  not  destroy  the  picture  as  others  have  been  known 
do,  but  fixes  it  fast.  To  be  had,  wholesale  or  retail, 
J.  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain ),  37, 
anchester-street,  Liverpool.  Sold  in  Manchester 
•  Mr.  Mottershead  and  Mr.  Pvne  ;  in  Leeds  by 
r.  H-vrrison  and  Mr.  Franks;  in  Bradford  by 
essrs.  Maud  and  Wilson;  in  Halifax  by  Mr.  Wil- 
nson;  in  Wakefield  by  Mr.  Hall;  in  Nottingham 
Mr.  Sheppekly,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
r.  Taylor;  in  Leicester  by  Mr.  Parsons;  in  Hull 
Mr.  WoKES  and  Mr.  Smith;  in  Birmingham  by 
r.  Mander  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  in  Edinburgh  by 
rs.  Lennie  ;  in  Dundee  by  Mr.  Valentine;  in 
ibiin  by  Messrs.  Bewley  &  Evans  ;  in  Belfast  by 
r.  CUMINE. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

’  BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
ocess  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
lOTOGRAPHS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior 
ality  and  great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 
lOnly  think  :  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
IP  usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
engraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
iertiug  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
iC)tograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
post  for  12  stamps.  Full  instructii  n  for  practice, 
6d.  Address  as  ab' ve. 

lSY  AND  EFFECTIVE  ME  i'HuD  of  OULU uit- 
ING  CCLLCDICN  PICTURES. 

/TR.  A.  M  ADD  ISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
1  HUNTINGDCN,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
id  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
llodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  poivder 
oiu’s  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
;r  the  plate;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
|im,  especially  for  scarlets  ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
lued,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
reson  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  Od 

I^HOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  WARE- 

;  HCUSE,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
Irnstile),  London. 

KV.  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 

' .,  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa- 
:  us,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

A  complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  X  31,  with  all 
I  lessary  Chemicals,  i:3.  Larger  sizes  T5  5s.,  T9  9s., 
pH  11s.,  and  upwards. 

pV.  MULTjER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
.(Res  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
(.|paralus. 

|V.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
hotographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
(iouring  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
c[imendiition  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Plio- 
tjraphic  Artists  ;  they  will  he  found  rich  and  brilliant 
i;  int,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con- 
t  1  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu- 
Ipured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  per 
(  e,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  6d. 
1  3  Trade  supplied. 

ust  published,  “  Photographic  Manipulations.” 
5  ond  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


AVPICLESALE  DEPCT  FCR  PHCTCGRAPHIG 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
0  Photographic  Artists,  and  Cperators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Piice  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £o  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

TRADE  CATALCGUE  CF  PHCTCGRAPHIG 


APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

NITRA'IE  GE  SILVER. 

VITRATE  OF  SIEVE H,  re-cry staUized, 

’  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HGRNE  &  THGRN- 
THWAITE,  Gpticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra¬ 
phic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
121, 122,  &1 '3,  Newgate -streiT.  London,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  ioliowing 
prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  peroz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  . . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  ,,  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  ))  j)  5  •••  . . Od.  ,, 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Grder,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 


1  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 

ELECTRG-DFPGSITGRS  GF  GOLD,  SILA^ER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscoiies,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


\  RCHITECTURAI.  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

A  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON. 

C.  E.  COCKERELL,  Esq.,  R.A.,  President. 

Trustees. 

P.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  Sidney  Smirke,  Esq.,  A.R.A.; 

William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurer, — Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

Hon.  Sec. — Robert  Hesketh,  Esq. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  completing  the- 
List  of  Subscribei'S  for  1857  (now  between  36U  and 
400  in  number),  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  eminent  photographic 
artists,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  whom  they  are 
making  arrangements.  They  calculate  upon  being 
able  to  issue  to  subscribers,  for  each  guinea  sub¬ 
scribed,  at  least  nine  or  ten  Photographs  (averaging 
say  1  X  lO  inches),  which  may  be  chosen  from  a 
considerable  number  of  fine  subjects.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  and  prospectuses  and  rules  may  be 
had  oil  application  at  the  Offices  of 

CHRISTOPHER  0.  ELLISON,  Architect, 
Local  Honorary  Secretary. 

33,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Just  Publislied. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  API’A- 
RATUS  AND  MATERL4LS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

PHOTOGPtAPHY.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  “  Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  iiostage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mail. 


pHOTOGPtAPHIC  catalogue.  E.  G. 
-I-  WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Appa¬ 
ratus,  Chemicals,  Cases,  &c.,  just  published ;  Free  by 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD’S  Vitreous  Vaimish  for  protecting 
Collodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  0  ounces, 
with  directions,  Is. 

Professional  Photographers  wishing  for  a  Trade 
Catalogue  will  please  to  send  their  business  card. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufacturer  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  London,  late  of 
123,  Newgate -street. 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

T.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
three  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  montlis  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  prepai’ations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand,.) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  two  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s,  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s,  per  J  lb.,  8d,  per  oz. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s,  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  wiU  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  Od. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  vei7  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  Cd.  per  ^  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

This  Collodion  I'etains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  J  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRvITIS — Fisheh’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  22,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  publislied, Second  Editinn  Is.,  j).  i  p<J^t  Is  Sd. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGUArin  .on  (iUg. 

and  Paper;  a  ^Manual  contuitiing  ^imjilf  djj^ 
tions  for  the  ju-oductiun  of  Portiiiils  and  Virwg  b' 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  tii.'  t 'ollodicn^  xibu 
men,  Calotype,  Wsixed  Papi  r,  and  Pt;sitive  Pipe: 
Processe.s ;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  inetboi 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  silso  one  oi 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  reraedie',,"  by  Chable: 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Pliotogr»phi 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Cheiiu^l-.,  153,  Flee 
Street,  London. 


Lenses  for  Portraits  or  Landscapes  I 

Complete  Apparatus  of  all  dimi  usions,  b  ^ 
Charles  Chevalier,  Mechanical  Optician,  Invento 
of  the  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  19k,  Palgi 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1,  bis' cour  <h‘8 'Fontaine; 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Current  (  t 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  p.aid  apjilioatioi 
Universal  Catalogue  of  I’hotography,  with  25 
engi-avings,  price  2i  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely  n 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  Is.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  fr 
obtixining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Ligh 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pr^ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Picture 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Caloty] 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructioi 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  I’rinting  Po; 
lives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  Store 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthivaite,  autlr 
of  “Photographic  Manipulations,”  Sec.  Illustrah 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  IMarshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cou’ 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosopl 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordina 
to  Her  Majesty,  121, 122  &  123,  Newg.ate-st.,LonJfj 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phot 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  M‘MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ■ 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMERA  / 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  ^Morocco  Cas  > 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photogi’uphic  I’apers,  Colon  < 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  Icept  in  St'  , 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

Nev;  Pi'ice  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicati'  , 

P  H  O  T  O  G  R  A  P  FI  Y. 


T .  0  T  T  E  Y/  I  L  L  AND  CO. 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGEAPHIC  APPAEATUS  MAEUFACTO 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO, 
LONDON. 

GTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUB  ^ 

^  FOLDING  CAMEEA,withRackworkadjustm 
for  Portraits  and  View's,  is  superior  to  every  forril 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tr. « 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  (fee. 

New  Illustrated  Catalpgue  fonoarded  on  applied^' 
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:P0SITI“V“E1  colloidiozz, 

9'd.  Teb  Oz.,  10s.  Peb  Pound  oe  20  Ozs. 

rHE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  wliieh  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  bj  the  first  Artists 
hroughout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
uUy  rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fully  guarantees  its 

luality. 

Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castde  Steeet,  Livebpool. 

Wholesale  Agents:' — -Messrs.  B.  SUMNES  &  CO.,  Loan  Stbeet,  Livekpool. 
H.'NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  ...... J.  SPENCER. 


•  Tviruponi  f  newton,  J  ubilee-buiidi 
AVEKPOUE... .  I  lewis,  Pembroke-place. 

;HELTENHAM..Messks.  SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

R.  JEFFREY. 

.1DINBUEGH....Mes.  LENNIE.  | 

And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials 


BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDEB. 


VHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGEaMiC 
_  DEPOT, 

(JuBiiiEE  BumDiNGS,  16,  LoBD  Stbekt,  Ltveepool. 
I'OESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
LtX  Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &e.,  Importers  of 
Trench,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli- 
iting  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Lmateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
lallerj,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui- 
ously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
irst-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portxaits,  4i 
aches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Abticles  Wabsanted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on_ 
dvantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
tereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
limates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
lost  successful  results.  Glass  of  ail  shades.  English 
ndForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 
PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &c. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPOETERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  m  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 

will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
business  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


FORE,  FIST  &  BROMLEY’S 

m  LIST  OF  PEIOES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIO  GLASS. 
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of  the  picture  is  greatly 
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Ph 

improved. 

Tinted  Glass  fop.  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


dates  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 
I  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

idass  Slates  and  Tiles  suppled  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
ave  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CEOIVN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
-  on  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
jonomy,  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
ley  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
perfectly  even  surface,  upon  'wliicli  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
-liking  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  aiiproba- 
on.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
tereoscopic  Transparence s,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
;complishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — -a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
raphy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
le  action  of  the  Chemicals. 


WAREHOUSES - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTKAEIA. 

Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  cUmates,  must  bo  SO  constructed, 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  u'arp.  The  undmi;^ 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Fiujn':3,  Passepautoctm,  JLj 
Caiiekas,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Piiotoghaphy,  which  he  does  not  buy 
dealers,  hut  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  Stah-s 
is  Solo  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  ^Iautin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birmin 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  jMawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  Negative  Collodions 


I 


IP  I?/  I  o  E 


IF  IB  B 


L  Z  S  T  S 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 


G  .  R .  BERRY, 

PP-A-CTIC-^L  PPIOTOO-P^PHCEi, 

PiEMOVED  FROM  33,  BOLD-STREET,  TO  iVIORE  COMMODIOtrs  PREMISES, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD 

Lenses  by  aU  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  tii 
Ibrmuhe  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  iiasf 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  iod 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz.,  IDs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pin 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  irith  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transf  ^nt. 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  CoUodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  Idi 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta- Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  (id.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  1  th* 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  CoUodion  Plates,  irill  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepai’ed  to  order, 

Photogi’aphic  iirinting,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  rc  res 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 

LEICESTER. 

photographic  chemicals, 

-T  APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 

30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 

CoUodion  of  first  quidity. 

Arjent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

4  NEW  AND  NOVEL  METHOD  OF 
A  TEANSEEEEING  COLLODION  PICTURES 
TO  CANVASS  OR  LEATHER,  without  the  aid  of 
Varnish  of  any  kind. 

This  process  gives  a  non-inverted  picture;  it  is 
therefore  the  best  ever  offered  for  taking  gentlemen 
in  uniform.  It  is  safely  conducted  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  its  usefulness  where  portraits  are  required  for 
Brooches,  &c.  is  alone  a  sufiicient  recommendation 
to  the,  notice  of  every  one  practising  photography. 

Pnhlished  by  W.  Nightingale,  Photographic 
Chemist,  Trowbridge.  Post  Free  24  stamps. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCEf 
pOLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PLATES  idy 

D  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  wry 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  he  obtajdof 
Horne  and  Thoenthwaite,  Opticians,  Philos(  ica! 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordi  y  to 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  StreetJ  loa. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  addr  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  olo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


ORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  de  i  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  fifi  ar® 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  pri; 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerehours  ofiaris- 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  dose 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  a’l  has 
found  that  in  aU  instances  they  have  giv  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expresf  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eli«ha  Mand  'i  9^) 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


Frintecl  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. — October  1,1857. 
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Edited  by  TH9IAS  A.  MALONE,  P.C.S.,  Director  of  tbe  Laboratory  k  ik  Loiioa  hslMon,  Fiisbnry  Circus,  loidon,  E.C. 

Published  on  the  and  16th  of  each  Month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY^STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

'  [AVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PPIOTOGRAPHIG  APPARATUS, 
•T  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  tbe  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
[■ie  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Boss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Home,  Townahend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
,|:ir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
;i  ir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
’  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  m.ade  by 
!  ner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
ne,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 

.  lodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
( }s,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
r  lesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
ijnges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulse  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
ii<'espondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 
j  Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGKAPHIG  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


K.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

||  SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OP  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

If  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  ho  seen,  including— 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

.Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

I  GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution, ’thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
!  and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

1  Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets, 
j  COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 

'  PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes, beviUed  edges,  andboxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

*  A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
'  Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

''I  YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
.  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi¬ 
n'  iaJs  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
lijerto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
.1'  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

ji  all  cases  Avhere  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  he  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
>q  es.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
j’lUTiON. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
r  DMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mali — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

piYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  froni  tbe  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
idrand  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately,  *' 

FYPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

1;'  and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

HrANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
0:  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address 
|[CHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
V;  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
E  iVARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

IAvertool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street 

■iDONr  Horne  &  Thoenthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Bailliere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
0;  er,  4^3,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pvne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Siimmer-row . 
DpiN:  J. Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Com  Mai'ket.  Edinburgh :  James  Wood 
®  rinccs-sU-eet.  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmarket.  ’ 
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CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  Gd.  Pkr  (i  Ozs.  PLATES  PREPARED.  'I 

INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  ))d.  and  1*.  per  oz.  1 

CHADBUliN,  ] 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBEjf,  I 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  AVORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD.  j 

CAMERAS  AND  Every  Ivind  oe  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  Ac.  ok  Guaranteed  tJUAir. 


MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

EOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPH, 

IN  TWO  STOrPEKliW  BOTTLES  FOB.  LONG  KEEPING. 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozs .  10s.  Od. 

Half  Pint .  10  ozs .  5s.  Gd. 


Sample  of  2^  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  canje 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYi 

And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  Loudon  and  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  Count) 


s:TJC3-c3-oisr  &  bis-ig-g-s, 
ANALYTICAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 

30,  PAKK  EOW,  LEEDS. 

Hand  B.  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Professional  Photographers  and  others  to  t  ir 
•  New  Positive  Collodion,"  whicli  is  uniform  in  its  action,  gives  pictures  full  of  half-tone  ai  )t 
surpassing  brilliancy.  Requires  less  exposui’c  in  the  Camera  than  any  of  the  Collodions  now  in  the  ma  L 

Sold  in  4  oz.  bottles  at  2s.  Gd. ;  2  oz.  at  Is.  Gd. 

»*♦  None  warranted  genuine  unless  secured  by  a  red  label  over  the  cork,  hearing  the  signature  of 

HUGGON  AND  BRIGGS. 

The  Silver  Bath  may  he  either  neutrrd  or  slightly  acid. 

Wholesale  Agents, — BUTTERFIELD  and  CLARK,  YORK. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  Id. 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged. 

HE  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS,  hy 

Robert  Freeman  Barnes;  containing  minute 
details  of  the  various  operations,  with  jiractical  hints 
interesting  to  Photographers  in  general. 

“  This  pamphlet  contains  an  excellent  shilling’s 
worth  of  valuable  hints.” — Photographic  Notes. 

London  :  R.  E.  Barnes  &  Judge,  Photographers, 
G4a,  New  Bond  Street,  and  to  he  obtained  of  all 
Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horne  and 

Thoenthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  -with  revised  list  of  prices, 
wiU  he  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forw'arded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEF , 
5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

JAMES  LANCASTER,  Pbcpkd  k. 

The  new  list  is  now  ready,  ma'3e 

had  free  on  application,  or  by  post.  Id. 

The  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  bee  e- 
sired,  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz.  bottles,  for 
LANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  sui^ass  in 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  a'  n, 
&c.,  in  8  oz.  bottles,  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GI  S, 
essential  to  eveiy  operator.  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  2s.  h. 


FRANCIS’S  PORTABLE  and  coverot 
TENTS:  Enlarging  CAMERAS,  Imped 
Printing  FRAMES,  CAMERA  STANDS;  all  is 
of  first-rate  Cameras,  both  portable  and  substa  al, 
Changing  Boxes,  Drying  Boxes,  the  best  Stereos  )ic 
Camera  in  use,  Binocnlai*  Cameras,  Burnisherror 
Glazing  Proofs,  Complete  Sets  of  Apparatus  led 
on  wheels  or  as  knapsacks,  Chemical  Cases  fittefhr 
excursions,  &c.,  water-tight  Baths ;  Francis’s  piect 
Camera  for  landscapes  and  portraits,  the  best  ic|se. 
101,  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 
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OHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope¬ 
rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
ve  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
)st  carefully  prepared  Photogbaphic  Chemicals,  & 
ery  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

■  Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
!  d  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
i  lakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Perclia  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 
Chemical  Appabatus  of  every  description,  and 
!  JTTA  Peecha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


VIEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

'OHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
'HOLES ALE  PHO  TO  GRAPHIC  DEPO  T 
S  10,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

LB.— THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
I  graphic  Journal. 

rPERRYS  BEOMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 

I  ■'HIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 

Iparation  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
gative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
tained,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
.’erpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents  :-~ 
IiLondon  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
|Birminoham:  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s -hill. 
Bristol:  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
S^ORwicH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
I  White  Lion-street 

j-lALiFAx:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

losTON,  Lincolnshire  :  Charles  Ingamells. 
h’epaved  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
I  HRY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

.'he  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
Sjie  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
t  my  climate.  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  Cs.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
s  ipei'ed  bottles  included. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’s  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
1  Photographic  purposes;  they  are  bleached  by 
t  nts  altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photo- 
5:  phic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  m  their 
t'ture,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
1  ged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  he  the  best 
f  r  made. 

’OSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
I  pared. 

lELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
s  sr  extra  ditto. 

’OSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

.iEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
v.;edand  iodized. 

Irummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
f  mounting  Proofs. 

lOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
a  sizes. 

ASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Paxiier  Tor- 
C  jn,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

jCRAP  BOOKS,  Biotiing  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
&'  &c.  A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

i  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
a]  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Sjues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
C'lured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the 
I'jach  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Gimany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and 
o^lass. 


I 


APETERIE  MARION,  162,  Regent  Street  (W.) 
don. 


EE-CRYSTALLIZED  AND  PUSED. 
HITRATE  OP  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

”*¥r  AN  SPA  RENT  VARNISH  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

VARNISH  novtf  made  by  JOHN 

I  SPENCER  is  adapted  either  for  Positives  or 
Negatives,  and  for  brilliancy  and  hardness  cannot 
be  excelled.  •  ■  ■ 

It  is  made  from  Pure  Alcohol,  and  dries  instantly, 
tJie  Plate  being  slightly  warmed.  It  is  warranted 
not  to  affect  the  picture  in  any  way. 

Sold  in  4,  8,  and  12  oz.  bottles,  price  Is.  6d.,  3s., 
and  4s.  6d.  each. 

J.  S.  is  prepared  to  appoint  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  above. 

16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  the  Finest  Stereoscopic 
Views  of  Scotland  in  the  market. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

COlZoDIO-ALBUMEN~PEOCESSr 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street,. 

•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo- 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Stei'escopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All  the 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

'THE  BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

i.  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  wiil 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

I^OE  CHINA,  AFRICA,-  INDIA,  AND.- 
1-  AUSTRALIA,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD"- 
i  WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
!  Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-sti’eet,  London. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  &e- 

HORNE  AND  THORNTHWAITE, 

OPTICIANS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  IN  ORUINARV  TO  HER  MAJES 

121,  122,  d  123,  '^mVGATE  STREET,  LOXDOX, 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Pliotograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  Esti 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval's  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  Hatness,  a  long  chemi 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  sf; 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14.  in.  focal  lenj , 
with  half-inch  top,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  Avorkmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE. 

These  pnjparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used  ■ 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately  i 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Cd.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictm'es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  he«  i 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottle?  Is.  each. 

BATHS G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  2s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  d  h 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  1  1 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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New  Series.  No.  20. — OCTOBEE  15,  1857. 


Since  the  remarks  on  Paper  for  Photography, 
contained  in  our  Amateurs’  Column  were 
written,  we  have  re-visited  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  in  Kent,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  there  is  some  chance  that  we  shall 
before  long  have  greater  attention  paid  to 
papers  intended  for  photographic  purposes. 
We  think  we  may  say  that  some  of  the  chief 
makers  now  admit  that  they  have  not  of  late 
paid  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its 
requirements  demand.  We  v/ere  told  that 
“  the  public  will  have  a  cheap  article  and  that 
they  must  take  the  consequences,”  An  admis- 
ision  was  very  generally  made  that  the  paper  of 
[to-day  is  often  inferior  to  paper  made  before 
:the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  system. 
The  great  demand  for  cheap  papers  has  caused 
i  gradual  alteration,  for  the  worse,  in  the 
general  process  of  manufacture.  Persons  of  all 
grades,  and  long  connected  with  the  paper 
nills,  agree  as  to  that.  We  were  so  far  gratified 
it  having  our  own  remarks  confirmed.  What 
ve  first  want  is  to  return  to  the  best  of  the  old 
nethods  and  carry  it  out  with  increased  care, 
j  hen  let  us  see  how  we  can  improve  upon  that 
method.  The  rags  require  sorting  with  greater 
hare,  and  the  boiling  in  alkali,  now  acknowledged 
jo  be  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
orocess,  thoroughly  done.  The  bleaching  by 
'  hloride  of  lime  to  be  set  aside  for  the  old  plan 
i'f  using  chlorine  water :  or  let  the  stuff  be  used 
imbleached  as  is  now  done  for  paper  for  certain 
'ational  records.  From  what  we  have  learnt 
ve  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  think  that 
ihe  free  use  of  chloride  of  lime  is  prejudicial  to 
■taper  for  positives.  We  would  say  use  un- 
hleached  stuff,  but  we  are  met  w'ith  the  objection 
hat  paper  will  never  be  “  clean”  unless  highly 
'leached.  As  to  this  objection  we  may  observe 
hat  even  good  paper  makers  do  not  agree 
mongst  themselves  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
ossible  or  desirable  in  the  manufacture  of  clean, 
trong,  uniform,  hard-sized  paper.  Holling- 
/^orth’s,  at  Turkey  Mill,  now  size  machine-made 
apers  with  gelatine,  and,  as  other  makers 
dmit,  with  wonderful  success.  Still  there  is 
doubt — outside  of  Turkey  Mill — as  to  whether 
‘ny  machine-made  or  machine-sized  paper  can 
iqual  vat  or  hand-made  and  sized  paper.  The 
atmen  are  said  to  shake  the  stuff  together 
letter  than  the  machine.  The  machine  men 
jply,  “a  man  tires  of  his  work,  a  machine 
iever  does.”  The  vatmen  answer,  “until  a 
!ian  is  tired  his  work  is  better  than  machine 
ork.”  Thus  they  dispute  on  many  points 
jesides  this.  The  “  length  ”  and  wetness  of  the 
I  mffj  the  number  of  the  holes  to  the  inch  best 


for  the  wire  gauze  of  the  mould  and  so  on.  The 
truth  is,  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Is  all  linen  better  than  all  cotton,  or  is  a  mixture 
allowable?,  the  latter  being  preferred  by  the 
makers.  Should  the  stuff  be  long  with  forty  wires 
to  the  inch  in  the  mould,  or  very  short  with  fifty, 
or,  if  possible,  sixty  wires  to  the  inch  ?  These  are 
all  questions  of  importance,  and  beset  with 
special  technical  difficulties.  Who  is  to  pay  for 
the  experiments  ?  is  asked.  We  are  busy 
enough  as  it  is,  is  observed.  Will  you  order 
2000  reams  ?  is  playfully  asked.  To  attend  to 
you  would  stop  our  works.  Such  are  the 
obstacles,  real  or  pretended,  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  enquirers  like  ourselves.  We  are  not 
easily  daunted  wffien  once  we  have  made  up  our 
mind  to  carry  a  plan,  and  accordingly  we  met 
all  rebuffs  in  as  decided  and  good  humoured  a 
manner  as  they  were  offered,  and  the  result  was 
we  have  promises  of  improvement  in  certain 
particulars.  We  have  specimens  sized  and  un¬ 
sized,  linen  and  cotton,  bleached  and  unbleached, 
W'ith  a  promise  of  samples  of  all  the  materials, 
used,  and  specimens  taken  at  every  stage  of  the 
manufacture,  all  with  a  view  of  tracing  out  the 
various  elements  of  failure  which  may  creep  in. 
at  various  points.  We  are  glad  to  have  accom-. 
plished  so  much ;  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  tone  of  liberality  which  is  now  evinced,  as. 
contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  nine  years, 
ago.  Still  what  a  work  is  this  !  But  we  will  en-, 
deavour,  as  leisure  permits,  to  throw  light  uporr 
certain  obscure  parts,  though  we  cannot  promise 
to  follow  the  subject  to  a  perfect  conplusiou. 

We  had  the  intention  to  offer  some  remarks., 
upon  the  fading  of  positives,  arising  out  of  our- 
paper  enquiries,  but  we  have  not  space  to-day.. 
We  have  also  to  make  some  remarks,  upon  our- 
views  regarding  the  collection  of  papers  which 
we  print,  with  a  view  to  future  reference.  Afew- 
of  our  readers  do  not  appear  to  urider&tand  our- 
object,  or  are  indifferent  to.  It,  We  beg  most 
respectfully  to  ask  such  to.  remember  that  we 
have  various  tastes  to  please,  our  own  included  ; 
and,  without  asserting  undue  independence,  we 
may  add,  that  we  will  hold  the  pen  no  longer 
than  we  can  use  it  unfettered  by  anything  more 
restraining  than  friendly  criticism  and  advice. 
Our  aim  is  not  a  selfish  one,  as  we  shall  have, 
we  trust,  many  opportunities  yet  of  showing. 

Liverpool  Photographic  Society. — The 
next  meeting  of  this  Society'  will  he  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  inst,  Mr.  Forrest 
will  read  a  paper  upon  “Photography  on  Glass, 
Porcelain,  &c.,  with  an  account  of  various 
experiments  in  burning  in  and  enamelling 
photographs,”  &c.,  &c. 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  MR.  J.  PERRY’S 
PATENTED  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

In  accordance  with  our  plan  of  making  this 
journal  a  repertory  of  photographic  patents, 
Ave  publish  Mr.  Perry’s  specification,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  having  already  appeared  in 
Photographic  Notes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  conditions  of  the  Letters  Patent, 
filed  hj  the  said  John  Perry,  in  the  Great  Seal 
Patent  Office,  on  the  26/4  of  February,  1857. 
“My  invention  consists  of  certain  processes, 
whereby  photographic  images  or  pictures  may 
be  obtained,  which  will  be  absolutely  permanent 
and  insensible  to  the  action  of  solar  light. 

“  I  may  here  state,  that  my  invention  relates 
to  the  preparation  of  what  are  known  as 
‘  positive  ’  photographic  jDictures,  such  pictures 
being  obtained  or  printed  by  the  operation  of 
the  solar  light,  from  ‘  negative  ’  pietures  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  on  glass  or  other  suitable 
material,  in  the  manner  well  known  to  persons 
conversant  with  photography. 

“  In  the  first  instance,  I  i^repare  the  paper  or 
other  material  to  be  used  by  floating  it  on  a 
saturated  solution  of  chromate  of  ammonia  or 
bi-chromate  of  potash.  The  paper  or  other 
material  having  been  then  dried,  may  be  used 
for  printing  from  the  ‘  negative  ’  pieture  in  the 
ordinary  Avay,  and  the  ‘  positive  ’  impression  or 
pieture  having  been  thus  obtained,  I  thoroughly 
soak  and  wash  the  same  in  pure  water,  in  order 
to  dissolve  and  remove  the  chromium  from  the 
high  lights  of  the  picture.  The  picture  having 
been  sufficiently  Avashed,  I  then  dip  the  i)aper 
or  other  material  in  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate 
of  iron,  and  having  alloAved  it  to  remain  a  feAv 
minutes,  I  again  subjeet  the  picture  to  Avashing 
and  soaking  in  pure  Avater,  and  then  pour  on 
the  same  a  small  quantity  of  gallio  acid  or 
pyro gallic  acid,  or  tannin  in  solution,  which 
immediately  combines  with  the  iron  already 
existing  in  the  shadoAvs  of  the  picture,  and 
produces  the  depth  of  tone  or  colour  required, 
or  should  the  colour  of  the  picture  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  can  be  modified  at  pleasure  by  the  use 
of  a  Aveak  solution  of  any  of  the  alkalies  or  acids. 

“In  the  preparation  of  the  paper  or  other 
material,  I  do  not,  however,  confine  myself  to 
the  use  of  the  chromate  of  ammonia  or  bi-chro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  but  occasionally  use  other 
combinations  of  chromium,  inasmuch  as  any  of 
the  combinations  of  chromium  or  chromic  acid  with 
soda,  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  iron,  cadmium, 
antimony,  and  nickel,  may  be  employed  for  the 
like  purposes,  and  will  produce  the  like  results. 

“  In  some  cases  I  use  the  chromate  of  iron  in 
the  preparation  of  the  paper  or  other  material, 
in  Avhich  cases,  after  the  processes  of  printing 
and  washing  have  been  effected,  the  pictu’-e  is 
ready  at  once  for  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid 
or  pyrogallic  acid,  or  tannin,  Avhereby  the  process 
is  in  some  degree  shortened  and  simplified. 

“  In  some  instances,  and  Avhere  great  strength 
or  depth  of  colour  is  desired,  I  apply  solutions 
of  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  cadmium,  antimony,  nickel,  or  bismuth,  or 
any  of  the  same  combined  AAdth  ammonia,  to  the 
paper  or  other  material  previous  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  chromium. 

“I  may  here  state,  that  I  do  not  profess  to 
confine  myself  exclusiA^ely  to  the  use  of  the 


proto-sul])hale  of  iron,  aftt-r  tin  appllLUtion 
the  cliromium  to  the  pap>  r  or  oiIji-i  material, 
order  to  produce  cliauge  of  toiic  or  moililicatii 
of  colour,  but  occasionally  use  otln  r  eoinpoun 
of  iron,  namely,  the  acetate,  nitrate,  tartrai 
citrate,  oxalate,  chloride,  or  jihosphate.  for  su 
purposes;  and  in  some  instanei 1  i mploy, 
the  same  stage  of  the  process,  any  of  the  sa 
of  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  (  adnihini,  an  i 
mony,  nickel,  or  bismuth,  for  the  lih<-  purpose 
In  some  cases  also  I  employ  the  aeciau*.  oxala 
tartrate,  or  citrate  of  iron,  or  ( itht-rof  Mich  sa 


combined  Avith  ammonia  Avithout  the  chroiniu 
but  in  conjunction  Avith  the  suli'-equent  use 
tannin,  or  gallic  acid,  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
order  also  to  iiroduce  colour  and  to  improve  t 
general  effect  of  the  pictures,  I  miiii<  times  u 
cyanogen  and  other  analogous  articles  used 
dyeing,  and  Avhich  I  apply  to  the  paper  or  otli 
material,  in  the  manner  herein-before  mention 
Avith  reference  to  tannin,  gallic  acid,  or  pyi 
gallic  acid. 

“The  processes  herein-before  described  c 
applicable  to  paper,  linen,  cotton,  metallic  si 
faces,  and  Avood.  In  cases  in  Avhich  paper 
employed,  I  sometimes  prepare  the  surfa 
thereof  Avith  gelatine  or  size,  in  the  mam 
already  understood,  previous  to  the  applicati 
of  the  chromium,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  picture  w 
be  retained  more  on  the  surface,  and  a  remai 
able  depth  and  brilliancy  of  tone  Avill  be  obtaim 

“The  peculiar  advantage  of  my  inventi 
consists  in  the  great  durability  or  permanen 
of  the  pictures  obtained  by  means  of  the  p 
cesses  herein-before  detailed,  and  in  the  trifli 
cost  at  Avhich  such  pictures  can  be  produced. 

“  Having  noAv  described  and  particula; 
ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  improvemeii 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  appf 
and  used,  I  Avordd  observe,  in  conclusi' 
that  I  do  not  confine  or  restrict  myself  to  t 
precise  details  or  arrangements  Avhich  I  he 
described  or  referred  to,  inasmuch  as  variatii 
may  be  made  therefrom,  and  chemical  equi' 
lents  employed  or  used  instead,  or  in  the  pi; 
of  the  substances  and  compounds  herein-bef 
mentioned,  or  some  of  them,  Avithout  deviati ' 
or  departing  from  the  princples  or  main  fcatu  i 
of  the  said  invention;  and  I  Avish  it  to 
distinetly  understood  that  A\-hat  1  consider  to  i 
novel  and  original,  and  therefore  claim  as  i' 
invention  secured  to  me  by  the  herein-before  i 
part  recited  Letters  Patent,  is, — 

“  Firstly,  the  use  of  chromic  acid,  or  au}  f 
the  combinations  of  chromium,  as  a  mordaiu  v 
mordants  in  photographic  printing,  for  the  1:  • 
tion  of  iron  or  other  metallic  bodies  her'  - 
before  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  in  conjunc  i 
with  tannin,  gallic  acid,  or  pyrogallic  acic  ’ 
any  compound  or  compounds  containing  2 
same,  or  any  mere  chemical  equivalents  thei' 

“  And,  secondly,  the  employment  of  ' 
acetate  or  other  salts  of  iron,  herein-bel  3 
mentioned,  Avith  or  without  the  use  of  chromii , 
in  the  production  of  photographic  images  f 
pictures,  Avhen  used  in  connection  with  ^ 
subsequent  application  of  tannin,  gallic  a- , 
or  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  paper  or  other  mate  1 
employed,  as  herein-before  described,  or  ;y 
mere  chemical  equivalent  or  equivalents  ther  t. 

“JOHN  PERRY. I 
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AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 

Paper  for  Photography. — To  return  to  our 
izing  operation :  the  paper  is  put  into  an  ob- 
mg  vat  containing  the  warm  size,  a  few  sheets 
t  a  time,  until  a  considerable  mass  has  been 
nrnersed.  A  flat  board,  placed  perpendicularly 
1  the  vat  is  then  forced  up  against  the  mass 
f  sheets,  which  are  also  on  their  edges,  to 
fjueeze  the  whole  into  close  contact ;  the 
xcess  of  size  is  then  run  off  and  the  mass  of 
lieets  removed  ready  to  be  pressed,  the  ad- 
ering  gelatine,  now  beginning  to  solidify,  being 
rst  scraped  away.  After  undergoing  a  mode- 
rto  pressure  the  sheets  are  parted,  and  again 
ung  across  the  horse-hair  lines  to  dry.  As 
efore  from  three  to  five  sheets  are  suspended 
)gether,  and  the  previous  remarks  respecting 
le  conditions  under  which  the  sheets  dry 
pply  here  also.  This  drying  stage  of  the 
lanufacture  is  a  very  important  one.  If  the 
loisture  is  removed  too  rapidly,  as  by  fire  heat, 
f  in  very  hot  and.firy  weather,  the  sizing  fails, 
3  may  be  discovered  by  dipping  a  sheet  so 
ried  into  water.  This  test  will  show  that  the 
aper  is  still  absorbent  over  the  greater  part  of 
s  surface,  and  consequently  useless  for  either 
riting  or  photographic  purposes.  In  frosty 
eatlier  the  sizing  is  also  likely  to  fail,  but  from 
hat  cause  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  veiy 
imp  weather,  long  continued,  failures  occur 
'obably  from  the  gelatine  undergoing  a  species 
‘decomposition.  Again,  during  thunder-storms 
to  paper  sometimes  sufi’ers  injury,  as  shewn  by 
le  water  test. 

From  these  statements  it  Avill  be  perceived 
lat  the  sizing  is'  a  very  delicate  and  uncertain 
)eration,  andjmt  probably  our  ultimate  success 
ipends  chiefly  upon  this  stage  of  the  process 
ling  well  got  over.  One  can  now  see  why 
acliine-niade  papers  escape  many  of  the  dfifi- 
ilties  which  attend  those  of  hand  make,  and 
le  would  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  use  of 
e  machine  for  photographic  purposes,  did  wo 
)t  know  that  as  a  rule  machine-made  papers 
e  liable  to  be  more  spongy  in  their  texture, 
rough  the  difficulty  of  imitating  by  a  machine 
e  felting  “  shake  ”  of  a  hand-workman.  Be¬ 
des  in  machine-made  papers  a  different  sizing 
ixturc  is  generally  adopted,  which  interferes 
ith  tl)e  keeping  qualities  of  the  sensitive  paper, 
lour  and  resin,  or  a  resin  soap  with  flour,  and 
ith  or  without  alum,  is  said  to  be  used,  each 
jaker  having  a  formula  of  his  own.  These 
I  atcrials  appear  to  aid  sensibility,  for  it  should 
!  observed  that  the  “Turkey  Mill”  paper 
ready  spoken  of  was  less  rapid  than  the  French 
Hpers  which  appear  all  to  be  machine-made, 
we  could  once  get  well  made  sheets  from  a 
liform  pulp,  we  might  soon  learn  the  influence 
['  the  sizing  materials,  and  devise  a  method  of 
jimbining  all  the  known  good  qualities,  unless 
deed  sensibility  and  long-keeping  are  incom- 
itible  qualities.  On  this  point  wo  have  not 
jjiough  evidence.  All  analogies  drawn  from  the 
Ihse  of  the  Daguerreotype  arc  likely  to  be 
!  llacious. 

i  The  paper,  after  being  suspended  for  a  week 
I’  ten  days,  may  bo  removed  and  pressed,  and 
len  hot-pressed  or  glazed  by  being  placed 
flween  polislied  copper  or  zinc  plates,  or 
.'tween  glazed  mill-boards,  several  of  which  are 


passed  at  once,  and  repeatedly,  between  rollers, 
which  exert  a  powerful  pressure  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mass  which  is  drawn  through  them. 
The  amount  of  glaze  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
number  of  times  the  mass  is  sent  through  the 
rollers.  If  the  pressure  exerted  be  extreme, 
the  paper  appears  full  of  pin  holes,  occasioned, 
I  think,  by  the  crushing  of  the  lumps,  which 
we  have  seen  must  be  formed  in  the  couching 
operation ;  and  this  was  the  evil  I  alluded  to  as 
being  made  evident  at  a  later  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  believe  these  crushed  parts  will  absorb 
and  be  acted  upon  differently  at  every  stage  of 
the  photographic  operations ;  and  I  doubt  very 
much  the  policy  of  very  high  glazing.  I  think 
hot-pressing  should  be  chief!}''  relied  upon  ;  but 
we  want  exact  experiments  upon  these  points. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  operations 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
fit  for  photographic  purposes ;  and  do  not  let  it 
be  forgotten  that  paper  has  been  made,  of  good 
quality,  by  the  process  I  have  described.  We 
want  first  of  all  simply  to  study  well  the  pre¬ 
sent  method,  endeavouring  to  reform  it  at  those 
points  I  have  indicated  as  being  doubtful.  Let 
us  once  obtain,  with  certainty,  a  paper  equal  to 
the  old  “  Turkey  Mill”  specimens,  and  much  will 
have  been  accomplished.  Further  improve¬ 
ments  would  then  soon  follow. 

I  have  only  to  state  that  our  linen  paper 
passed  through  all  the  stages  satisfactorily  until 
it  came  to  the  sizing,  here  it  totally  failed.  It 
resisted  the  size,  although  repeatedly  dipped  and 
dried  between  each  dipping.  The  strength  of 
the  size  was  varied,  and  the  dippings  continued 
until  the  paper  became  size-stained,  and  yet,  on 
finally  testing  it  by  immersion  in  water,  it  was 
found  to  be  bibulous  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface.  I  now  saw  how  unvvfise  I  was  in  per¬ 
mitting  myself  to  be  over-mled  with  regard  to 
the  boiling  in  alkali  at  tlie  first  stage.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  boiling  Avould  remove  the  resin 
or  gum-resin,  or  fatty  or  glutinous  substance, 
whichever  it  may  be,  that  belongs  to  the  woody 
fibre,  but  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  cellu¬ 
lose,  of  Avhich  the  flax  fibre  chiefly  consists.  I 
may  add,  that  a  small  portion  of  a  sheet  which 
seemed  to  take  the  size  better  than  the  rest, 
was  iodized,  prepared,  and  exposed  in  the 
camera ;  it  gave  a  very  characteristic  result, 
and  shewed  clearly  that  flax  might  be  made  to 
3fleld  a  paper  having  every  good  ^quality  that 
Ave  could  desire.  So  far  the  experiment  was 
not  an  entire  loss,  although  it  failed  for  imme¬ 
diate  practical  purposes. 

In  the  next  number  I  shall  have  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  remarks  and  suggestions  to  make,  after 
Avhich  we  shall  see  hoAV  AAm  can  best  proceed  to 
render  paper  sensitive  for  the  purposes  of  posi¬ 
tive  piinting.  M. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PYROXYLINE 
FOR  COLLODION. 

By  T.  F.  Haudavich,  Esq. 

[Continued  from  p.  196  ] 

“  The  investigation  on  pyroxyline  reported  in 
my  last  paper,  has  since  been  continued  with 
very  encouraging  results.  The  theory  of  the 
Avhole  subject  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Variations  of 
temperature,  and  of  the  actinic  force,  must 
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always  be  a  cause  of  uncertainty  in  photo¬ 
graphic  processes ;  but  as  far  as  the  sensitive 
collodion  him  itself  is  concerned,  tlie  exact 
conditions  of  uniformity  ought  to  be  ascer¬ 
tainable  by  a  sufficiently  minute  examination. 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state,  that  I 
lay  no  exclusive  claim  to  originality  in  those 
papers.  My  object  has  been  to  work  out  the 
subject  practically,  and  in  an  independent 
manner,  availing  myself  at  the  same  time  of 
any  information,  published  or  otherwise,  which 
1  have  been  able  to  obtain  The  principal  points 
on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  linen  for  paper,  as 
a  more  uniform  material,  and  the  omploymont 
of  a  nitrosulphuric  acid  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  than  that 
given  in  the  first  of  the  two  formulae  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Hadow.  Linen  is  chosen  in 
preference  to  flax,  from  its  having  undergone  a 
favourable  modification  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  formula  for  the  nitrosulphuric 
acid  is  changed  in  consequence  of  the  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol  being  found  to  assist  in  condensing 
the  fibre,  and  producing  a  limpid  and  structure¬ 
less  collodion.  If  the  plan  now  proposed  be 
followed,  double  the  usual  quantity  of  pyrqxylinc 
raa.y*  be  introduced  into  the  collodion  without 
making  it  viscid,  and  the  film  will  not  readily 
slip  from  the  glass,  or  allow  the  fixing  solution 
to  work  underneath. 

“  Many  other  advantages  of  employing  such  a 
collodion  may  be  enumerated  ;  the  filin  being 
short  and  non-contractile  is  well  fitted  for 
the  oxymel  and  dry  collodion  processes,  and 
for  the  same  reason  allows  a  long  exposure 
in  the  camera  without  drying  up.  The  deve¬ 
loping  solution  runs  freely,  and  quite  to  the 
edge.  Line  engravings  are  copied  with  consi¬ 
derable  definition,  the  image  retaining  much  of 
its  positive  aspect  by  reflected  light,  and  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  altogether  different  from 
that  given  by  a  tenacious  collodion  made  from 
cotton-wool. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  some  defects.  Unless  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  nitro-rsulphuric  acid  be  kept  within 
due  boqnds,  the  pyroxyline  will  produce  a  col¬ 
lodion  which  liberates  iodine  quickly,  and  gives 
(with  a  short  focus  lens  of  full  aperture,  and 
in  a  strong  light)  an  image  of  excessive  den¬ 
sity  and  of  less  half-tone  than  usual.  This  will 
be  seen  likewise  on  iodizing  with  an  alkaline 
iodide  and  keeping  for  a  time.  The  collodion 
then  becomes  very,  brown,  and  can  scarcely  be 
used  successfully  for  portraits.  In  a  weak  light 
it  will  fail  to  give  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture, 
unless  by  a  prolonged  exposure. 

“Although  it  does  not  invariably  follow  that 
collodion  from  linen  pyroxyline  gives  a  more 
dense  negative  image  than  that  from  cotton, 
yet  commonly  such-  is  the  case.  Neglecting, 
for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  particular 
causes  which  interfere  with  the  proper  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  image  on  any  collodion,  and 
taking  for  granted  the  assertion  often  made, 
that  tire  condition  of  the  pyroxyline  has  much 
to  do  with  the  intensity,  I  proceed  to  detail 
some  experiments  performed  with  a  view  of 
elucidating  this  point.  In  conducting  them  I 
availed  myself  of  a  suggestion  of  my  friend 


Mr.  Pollock,  and  precipitated  the  plain  collo- 
dit)u  with  distilled  water,  in  order  t<»  test  for 
the  presence  of  a  soluble  bitt'-r  mat  ter  which 
he  had  discovered.  On  treating  siwi^ral  differ¬ 
ent  samples  of  collodion  in  the  same  way,  I 
found  a  trace  in  all,  even  in  that  made  from 
cotton;  but  in  the  intense  collodion  prepared 
from  linen  a  much  larg«T  <juantity.  The  saint 
bitter  substance  may  be  detei^tt-d  in  linei 
pyroxyline,  which  is  in  a  fragimuitur^'  .state  fron 
jiartial  solution  in  the  nitro-Kulphuric  aeiil.  Oi: 
taking  the  pieces  out  of  the  mixture,  washing 
gently,  ami  laying  them  on  the  tongut?,  the  acic 
taste  is  succeeded  by  a  strong  hittt:r,  like  that 
of  nitro-glucose,  to  which  this  body  is  probablj 
closely  analogous. 

“  Since,  therefore,  the  pyroxyline  in  these 
intense  samples  of  linen  collodion  is  not  in  i 
chemically  pure  state,  but  associated  with  minub 
quantities  of  a  soluble  substance,  it  seems  rea 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  development  of  thi 
image  may  be  affected  thereby.  There  Is,  in 
deed,  a  peculiar  creaminess,  or  ‘  bloom,’  as  somi 
would  call  it,  upon  the  plate,  such  as  certaii 
kinds  of  organic  matter,  in  conjunction  witi 
a  strong  light,  will  produce. 

“  The  pyroxyline  made  from  Hncn,  at  rathe 
a  high  temperature,  and  with  an  excess  c 
sulphuric  acid,  seems  in  other  respects  also  t 
possess  properties  intermediate  between  thos 
of  the  ordinary  soluble  cotton  and  nitro-glucosc 
In  addition  to  the  sparing  solubility  in  wate 
mentioned  above  and  the  strong  bitter  taste, 
observe  that,  when  first  treated  with  the  ethe: 
it  sinks  down  to  a  s.oft  and  sticky  mass,  nc 
easily  removable  from  the  bottom  of  the  vesse 
and  often  admitting  of  being  kneaded  in  th 
fingers  like  a  soft  resin. 

“  Tiiis  probably  explains  why  the  film  is  s 
adherent  to  the  glass.  In  Taupenot’s  proces 
for  instance,  I  have  found  the  use  of  a  shoj 
collodion  made  from  linen  to  be  an  almost  ce 
tain  remedy  for  blisters  ;  it  resists  the  draggin 
action  of  the  albumen,  and  rarely  separate 
especially  when  it  has  been  kept  a  long  tin 
after  iodizing  with  iodide  of  potassium  or  ai 
monium.  I  have  also  laid  two  samples  of  cc 
lodion,  differently  prepared,  upon  the  same  gla? 
covering  both  with  albumen,  and  found  that  or 
blistered  whilst  the  other  did  not.  I  thin 
therefore,  that  the  explanation  which  refers  tl 
source  of  annoyance  principally  to  a  faulty  sta 
of  the  collodion  is  in  the  main  correct,  althouj 
other  causes  may  be  concerned  in  producing 

“  Another  point  to  which  my  attention  h 
been  lately  drawn,  is  the  variable  rapidity  wr 
which  different  samples  of  plain  collodion  If 
rate  iodine  on  adding  the  alcoholic  solution 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  question,  like  m 
other  points  in  photography,  is  a  complex  c 
as  the  state  of  the  ether,  the  reaction  of  t; 
collodion  to  litmus,  and  the  length  of  time  t 
plain  collodion  has  been  kept,  must  all  ' 
taken  into  account.  There  is,  however,  a  ], 
culiar  condition  of  the  pyroxyline  itself,  ’« 
hitherto  noticed,  in  which  although  all  trad 
of  acid  have  been  removed  by  washing  in 
ammonia,  and  the  plain  collodion  possessefk 
faintly  alkaline  reaction,  yet  a  rapid  colouratli' 
occurs  on  adding  iodide  of  potassium.  I  hi) 
found  the  above  state  to  be  produced  by  leav 
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)aper  in  nitro- sulphuric  acid  for  a  long  time, 
;ay  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  also 
)y  making  linen  pyroxyline  at  a  very  high 
.emperature,  and  with  an  excess  of  the  diluted 
lulphuric  acid.  To  prove  further  that  the 
iction  of  sulphuric  acid  was  one  means  of  pro- 
Iticing  this  state,  sheets  of  blotting-paper  were 
loated  upon  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with  half  its 
)ulk  of  water,  for  variable  periods  of  time,  and 
subsequently  made  into  pyroxyline  at  a  low 
, emperature ;  the  result  was  that  the  paper, 
simply  floated  upon  the  acid  and  removed  im- 
nediately,  produced  a  collodion  which  remained 
learly  colourless  on  iodizing  ;  whilst  that  which 
lad  remained  in  contact  with  the  oil  of  vitriol 
intil  a  very  strong  contraction  had  taken  place, 
liberated  iodine  so  quickly  that  the  fluid  as¬ 
sumed  a  blood-red  tint  in  less  than  one  hour 
j  rora  the  time  of  iodizing.  In  both  cases  care 
jvas  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  adhering  acid, 
ind  to  use  ether  free  from  the  ozonized  principle, 
i  “  Having  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  col- 
odion  in  both  of  the  states  above-named,  I  was 
lesirous  of  ascertaining  what  effect  would  be 
)roduced  by  iodizing  with  a  stable  salt  such  as 
hat  of  cadmium,  and  using  the  preparations 
vliilst  in  a  colourless  condition.  The  differ- 
'.nce  was  remarkable.  The  first  produced  good 
iiegatives,  but  the  second,  viz.  that  which  pos- 
i.essed  the  property  of  displacing  iodine  from 
Iodide  of  potassium,  gave  very  feeble  and  foggy 
i)ictures.  In  preserving  the  plates  by  oxymel 
I  he  same  difference  was  seen ;  with  the  latter 
i.ollodion  the  developing  solution  of  pyrogallic 
,cid  discoloured  almost  instantly  on  touching 
he  film.  I  next  tried  them  for  the  dry  collodion 
)i'ocess,  but  with  no  better  result :  the  film  in 
vhich  the  pyroxyline  was  in  the  modified  con- 
lition  before  named  at  once  discoloured  the 
^allo-nitrate,  and  a  faint  image  only  appeared, 
t  was  impossible,  in  fact,  to  use  the  collodion 
n  its  then  state  for  any  process,  although  it 
lad  been  made  from  the  purest  materials.  The 
emedy  which  was  adopted  was  simple :  a 
econd  portion  of  the  same  collodion  was  iodized 
with  a  mixtui-e  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
iodide  of  cadmium,  and  set  aside  for  twenty- 
pur  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
jiad  become  brown,  and  gave  good  negatives 
j»oth  on  oxymel  and  gelatine  plates ;  the  deve¬ 
loping  solution  remaining  clear  to  the  last. 

“  The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
'  hese  facts  is,  that  if  any  sample  of  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  iodized  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  should 
rom  the  above,  cause  fail  to  give  a  clear  pic- 
ure,  it  must  be  set  aside  for  a  week  or  two 
ntil  a  lemon-yellow  tint  is  produced,  or  a  little 
)dide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  must  be 
dded,  and  some  hours  allowed  for  the  full 
isplacement  of  iodine  to  take  place.” — Jour, 
^'^hoto.  Soc.,  Lond. 

llEMARKS  ON  THE  WAX  PAPER  PROCESS. 

By  Mr.  Law. 

[Continued  from  p.  212.] 

V. — EXPOSURE  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

I  have  always  obtained  my  best  negatives 
i^’ith  paper  freshly  prepared,  z.e,  exposed  Avithin 
vventy-four  hours  after  being  made  sensitive. 
Ixposure  to  atmospheric  influence  rapidly  de- 
jeriorates  the  sensitive  paper.  Where  it  is  im¬ 


possible  to  prepare  the  paper  and  expose  within 
the  time  I  have  just  indicated,  immediately 
after  blotting  off  on  thick  bibulous  paper  the 
remains  of  the  washing  bath,  place  each  piece 
of  sensitive  paper  between  two  fresh  sheets 
of  clean  blotting  paper  (the  thinnest  kind 
answers  best  for  this)  and  subject  it  to  pressure 
in  a  common  positive  printing  press. 

VI.  &  VII.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FIXATION. 

For  developing,  prepare  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  Avater,  and  add  about 
a  drachm  of  freshly  prepared  aceto-nitrate  with 
tvnee  the  quantity  of  glacial  acetic,'  used  for  ex¬ 
citing  solutim,  to  each  six  ounces  of  the  gallic  acid 
solution,  i.e.,  one  ounce  distilled  water,  thirty 
grains  nitrate  of  silver,  seventy  minims  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Take  care  to  develop  sufficiently, 
so  as  to  get  the  black  deposits  on  the  high  lights, 
or  the  durability  of  the  finished  negative  is 
problematical,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  print 
from  it  by  development,  than  which  I  apprehend 
no  safer  criterion  of  the  quality  of  a  negative 
can  be  afforded.  On  this  subject  I  have  found 
Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks  invaluable.  Wash,  and 
fix  the  negative  in  the  usual  Avay. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  just  to  mention 
an  improvement  I  have  made  in  the  application 
of  collodion  to  paper. 

I  take  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  and  having  cut 
a  piece  of  thin  paper  one-eight  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  glass  each  way,  I  float  it  on 
distilled  water  until  it  lies  perfectly  flat,  also 
taking  care  that  only  one  side  is  wet.  1  then 
draw  it  gently  along  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  any  air-bubbles  un¬ 
derneath,  (with  a  little  practice  this  is  easily 
managed),  then  Avith  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper 
absorb  all  the  moisture.  I  then  coat  the  plate 
with  collodion  in  the  usual  way.  The  film 
adheres  to  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  plate, 
and  thus  forms  at  once  an  adherent  surface,  and 
a  perfect  protection  to  the  paper  from  any 
staining  on  the  back,  &c. 

The  remaining  operations  were  conducted  in 
the  ordinary  mann  ei .  When  the  picture  is  dry  and 
varnished,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  by 
passing  a  penknife  round  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
The  paper  will  then  leave  the  glass  and  give 
you  a  perfectly  portable  negative.  By  this 
simple  contrivance  I  flatter  myself  that  all  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  working  collodion  upon 
paper  is  obviated. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Law  for 
his  paper  and  for  the  presentation  of  some 
admirable  specimens  obtained  by  his  process. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  September  29. 

[Mr.  Law’s  remarks  upon  the  utility  of  point¬ 
ing  out  the  causes  of  failure  which  attend  the 
various  processes  are  very  acceptable.  We  are 
acquainted  with  operators  Avho  “  never  find  any 
difficulty,”  and  who,  consequently,  never  pro¬ 
duce,  except  by  chance,  or  for  a  short  time, 
pictures  of  excellence.  That  the  waxed  paper 
process  is  capable  of  yielding  “  highly  artistic  ” 
results  we  admit;  and  we  have  a  particular 
desire  to  see  it  succeed,  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  it  into  this  country  direct  from 
M.  Le  Gray,  Avho  kindly  showed  us  his  manner 
of  Avaxing  the  paper,  at  a  time  that  its  capa¬ 
bilities  Avere  unknown  in  England.  We  at 
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'  once  began  to  use  it  even  for  portaiturc  ;  but 
we  soon  found  that  in  this  respect  it  was  inferior 

•  to  Mr.  Tanner’s  wet  process  in  point  of  sensi¬ 
bility  and  in  the  production  of  half-tint.  We 
have  been  all  along  hoping  that  in  these  latter 
respects  it  would  improve,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  our  anticipations  have  been  “realized.” 
Its  great  merit  is  its  power  of  keeping  clean  lor 
some  hours;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  sensitiveness 
it  is  to  be  used  unwashed  and  moist,  one  had 
better  use  Tanner’s  process  as  being  more 
simple,  and,  as  we  believe,  more  sensitive.  Still 
we  desire  to  see  the  'waxed  paper  process 
practised  and  improved.  We  have  seen  English 
paper  waxed  and  prepared  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  French  paper,  and  with  an  equally  good 

.  result ;  there  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  English  paper  to  exclude  it  from  trial. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of  paper, 
and  until  this  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  the  paper- 
processes  will  I’emain  unduly  depreciated.  Good 
and  pure  bleached  wax  can  now  be  obtained  in 
London,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  take 
the  trouble  of  melting  the  coirrb  only  to  obtain 
a  product  which  is  tinted  yellow,  and  only  I 

•  bleached  by  repeated  exposure  in  the  copying  i 
frame.  It  may  not  be  universally  known  that 
the  ordinary  cakes  of  vvhite  wax  w'ere  never  pure. 
It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  “  the  trade” 
to  “temper”  the  pure  material  with  cheaper 
fatty  matters  !  Is  it  likely  that  this  tempering, 

-or  tampering,  would  have  been  adopted  if  fatty 
;■  matters  had  been  dearer  than  pure  wax?  The 
method  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  superfluous 
wax  by  bibulous  paper  is  extravagant,  and 

■  unless  a  good  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
method,  the  Marion’s  paper  itself  should  be 

< made  to  remove  the  excess;  these  sheets  thus 
.  partly  waxed  can  then  be  completely  waxed  as 
.  the  first  were,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Law  uses  bromide  of  potassium.  We 
wish  this  point  could  be  settled.  The  bromide 
has  been  deposed  by  some  operators  of  repute, 

■  and,  if  wrongfully  through  ignorance,  reparation 
■should  be  made.  There  are  also  discrepancies 
as  to  the  effect  of  keeping  photogiaphic  sur¬ 
faces.  In  the  Daguerreotype  M.  Claudet  finds 
that  the  plates  are  most  sensitive  after  some 
'hours  of  keeping;  other  Daguerreotypists  say 
they  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Law 
says  he  has  obtained  his  best  results  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  preparation  of  the 
■paper.  M.  Martens,  of  Paris,  tells  us  that  he 
'thinks  almost  all  photographic  surfaces  are  im¬ 
proved  by  keeping  some  hours.  Now,  what  is 
the  limit?  This  should  be  ascertained  for  each 
process.  We  should  then  have  something  more 
definite  than  an  assertion  that  a  good  picture 
-was  obtained  after  several  days’ or  weeks’  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  plate  or  paper.  Mr.  Law’s  statement 
•is  a  practical  one,  “  within  twenty-four  hours.” 
Mr.  Sutton  gets  credit  for  recommending  a  full 
-development  of  the  negative.  This  was  always 
a  great  point  in  the  practice  of  the  Talbotype 
process  ;  for  copying  by  development  "was  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  the  early  operators  in  paper 
photography.  A  .French  company,  who  pur- 
■chused  Mr.  Talbot’s  license  for  France,  set  out 
with  the  idea  .that  .no  other  plan  of  copying 
could  be  so  useful,  and  they  produced  specimens 
equal  to  any  done  since,  either  by  M.  Blanquart 


Eviaid,  Sir  William  Nowion,  or  Mr,  S-idnii.  pi 
his  patent,  Mr.  'I'alhot  Aat-  d  that  <  -  mimi  ■ 

he  made  by  development;  aiiJ  tin-  writer  o* 
tiiis  made  many  e.xperiment:  at  Mr.  Talhot’l 
request,  with  a  view  of  suiier.scding  th--  onliuar'i 
chloride  paper.  Some  “  t.-Ieraldy  g.jod”  result  1 
were  obtained  in  1850-51  by  uhing  cliloiid 
of  silver  and  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  developer 
but  the  prints  on  albuminized  pap-er  weri;  supe 
rior,  and  so  all  further  attempts  were  snsp(..ii{Je(j  ^ 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  a  gO(id  develop  ' 
merit  process  for  positives;  and  what,  ver  pho 
tographic  merit  M.  Blanquart  Evrard  and  Mr 
Sutton  possess  is  due  to  their  perseveriu| 
exertions  in  this  direction.  Let  them  not,  how 
ever,  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  solve- 
the  problem.  Their  results  are  inf.-ri-.r  to  albu 
minized  positives,  and  not  equal  in  l»ernmnenc 
to  engravings,  or  even  to  comm.ui  writing  inli 
We  make  these  statements  thus  distinctl 
because  an  endcav'onr  is  being  made  to  ruisi 
by  constant  clamour,  an  im[)ressioii  that  grec 
improvements  and  discoveries  have  been  mad 
in  this  direction. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
Bv  J.  DiuFi  rx,  Esq. 

[Concluded  I'roin  p.  210.1 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  here  mention 
I  ought  to  have  done  so  in  the  washing  pr. 
cess.  Groat  complaints  have  been  made  ( 
holes  in  the  skies  of  collodio-albumen  negj 
tives.  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  caus. 
Let  any  one  examine  a  prepared  plate  after  : 
has  been  washed  in  common  water,  and  he  wi 
find  it  covered  with  minute  gritty-lookin 
particles :  these,  if  not  removed,  will  caut 
holes.  I  always  pour  a  little  filtered  rain  ( 
distilled  water  over  the  plate  after  taking 
from  bowl  No.  3.  Since  I  have  adopted  tli 
plan  I  have  got  rid  of  holes  in  the  skies,  Whil. 
the  half-dozen  albuminized  plates  are  drying! 
the  oven  I  proceed  with  another  half-dozen,  <■ 
before,  and  by  the  time  these  are  ready  f 
coating  with  albumen  those  in  the  oven  are  dr. 

I  therefore  take  them  out  and  place  them  in 
cool  part  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  film  beconi- 
rather  solter  and  in  better  condition  f.jr  t! 
aceto-nitrate  bath ;  for  when  the  plates  first  con 
out  of  the  oven  the  film  is  almost  as  hard  as  tl 
glass  itself,  and  can  scarcely  be  scratched.  Wlu 
I  have  got  the  quantity  of  plates  albuminized  a  - 
dried,  I  then  change  the  water  in  the  bowls  f 
fresh,  and  sensitize  the  quantity  of  plates  int’ 
aceto-nitrate  bath  I  may  require  for  immedi;. 
use,  washing  each  plate  just  the  same  as  befoi 
Well  washing  is  very  essential  here  ;  if  n 
stains  are  sure  to  folio vv.  If  1  prepare  four  orfi 
dozen  plates  at  once  I  never  sensitize  more  tl- 
a  dozen  at  one  time  in  very  hot  weather,  a- 
am  quite  satisfied  the  plates  are  not  so  good  aft 
l)eing  kept  four  or  five  days.  After  all  a 
washed  I  place  them  in  the  oven  again 
dry,  and  afterwards  place  them  in  the  plate  b- 
ready  for  the  camera. 

You  will  observe  that  in  drying  T  always  uj 
heat :  to  this,  and  this  alone,  I  attribute  n| 
freedom  from  blistered  plates.  I  have  work 
this  process  some  time  now,  and  have  nev 
but  once  encountered  blisters,  and  that  oncej 
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p  )ared  the  plates  in  a  damp  place  and  allowed 
tl  n  to  dry  spontaneously. 


EXPOSURE  IN  THE  CAMERA, 
s  to  the  exposure  to  be  given  in  the  camera, 
•efer  the  plates  to  be,  if  anything,  rather 
3r  than  over  exposed,  because  an  under 
3sed  picture  can  generally  be  brought  up 
he  development,  but  it  is  the  contrary 
1  an  over  exposed  picture.  With  a  six- 
focus  lens  and  quarter-inch  stop,  I  give 
it  two  minutes ;  with  a  four-inch  focus  and 
uarter-inch  stop,  and  bright  sunshine,  I 
ve  from  forty-five  seconds  to  one  minute  : 
iepends  on  the  subject,  whether  dark  or 
t, — bright  weather  is  of  course  the  best  for 
process  in  particular,  but  some  of  the  nega- 
s  before  you  were  taken  in  veiy  gloomy 


vv|  ther.  The  negative  of  the  Independent 
C'ege  Gates  was  taken  whilst  very  gloomy 
ir  ;ed ;  time  given  was,  with  four  inch  focus 
11  quarter-inch  stop,  three-and-a-half  minutes, 
[tj'as  just  commencing  to  rain  as  I  replaced 
d  cap. 

I  THE  DEVELOPER. 

I  he  developing  solution  is  made  as  follows : — 

iyrogallic  acid .  1|  grains. 

ilacial  acetic  ditto  . 15  drops. 

jDirits  of  wine  . 15  „ 

jiturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  1  ounce. 

J  a  small  quantity,  say  three  or  four  ounces, 
>f;  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
li  illed  water. 

believe  many  a  good  picture  is  spoiled  from 
ir  t  of  care  in  the  developing  :  this  is  half  the 
i£  le,  and  the  slightest  inattention  here  will 
i[  it  all  the  care  that  may  have  been  taken  in 
h  preparation  of  the  plates. 

lace  the  plate  on  a  levelling  stand,  pour 
V  er  over  the  surface  of  it  to  moisten  the  film, 
eove  the  water,  and  with  a  mixture  of  about 

i  drachms  of  the  developer  and  nine  or  ten 
li  )s  of  the  silver  solution,  cover  the  plate. 

L  picture  will  soon  begin  to  appear.  Keep 
1  developer  in  motion  by  blowing  slightly, 

ii  you  may  have  marbling,  or  clouding,  in 
1-  skies,  which  would  spoil  the  negative, 
l  Ahe  solution  should  become  dirty,  don’t 
•'|r  off,  but  take  water  and  pour  on  the 
I'le  :  this  washes  all  off  without  leaving  any 
il|ho  sediment  adhering  to  and  staining  the 
iijative.  Mix  another  portion  of  the  solution, 
-)!,  after  pouring  off  the  water  again,  cover  the 
) '  ure,  and  the  developing  should  be  complete 
ilibout  fifteen  minutes,  perhaps  sooner.  A 
j'lt  deal  depends  on  knowing  exactly  what 
ip  to  stop  the  developing,  for  if  you  over 
1' elop  the  negative  is  too  dense  to  print  well. 

ake  a  practice  of  looking  for  the  detail  in  the 
1  lows  ;  as  soon  as  they  appear,  wash  off  and 
i  (with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  better  for 
i  cture  to  be  under  developed  than  over,  be- 
^se  in  this  process  the  developing  can  be 
•  Peeded  with  at  any  time  after  they  are  fixed, 
)(viding  the  negative  is  not  varnished.  I 
i  e  a  plate  here  which  I  have  exposed,  and  will 
I  elop  to  illustrate  my  plan  of  proceeding  in 
stage. 

make  the  albumen  according  to  the  following 
portions : — 

■  Albumen  .  2  ounces. 


Water .  2  drachms. 

Syrup  .  2  „ 

Iodide  of  potass .  15  grains. 

Bromide  „  10  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  6  drops. 

Imay  remark  on  this  formula  that  more  bromide 
is  used  than  is  usual.  My  reason  is  this — and 
though  I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  use  of  bromides — I 
believe  them  to  enable  us  to  obtain  better  deli¬ 
neations  of  foliage  than  we  can  obtain  without 
them,  and,  therefore,  I  employ  them  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual.  The  syrup  used  is  such 
as  is  generally  used  by  druggists,  consisting 
simply  of  two  parts  sugar  boiled  with  one  part 
water.  A  piece  of  sugar  added  to  the  albumen 
would  answer  equally  well.  I  use  syrup  because 
it  is  convenient  to  me,  and  is  always  trans¬ 
parent,  and  employ  it  to  prevent  the  albumen 
film  from  cracking  when  subjected  to  heat. 

Acetic  acid  is  used  partly  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  render  it  limpid,  which  it  does  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  I  find  it  filter  more  easily 
and  flow  more  readily  over  the  plate,  when 
acetic  acid  is  used  instead  of  ammonia,  as  is 
frequently  recommended, 

The  acid  bath  I  make  as  follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  45  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water  . . . .  1  ounce. 

I  keep  a  small  c|uantity  of  kaolin  in  the  bottle, 
which  prevents  the  bath  from  becoming  dis¬ 
coloured. 


ON  THE  FADING  OF  POSITIVES.* 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

“  By  the  fading  of  a  positive  print  is  meant  the 
conversion  of  the  dark  material  of  the  shadows 
into  a  pale  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  substance. 

“  In  order  to  understand  why  a  print  fades,  we 
have  therefore  to  enquire  why  the  dark  sub¬ 
stance  which  originally  formed  the  shadows 
becomes  converted  into  a  pale  yellow  substance; 
and  it  will  be  a  question  quite  foreign  to  the 
enquiry,  whether  the  yellow  substance  be  per¬ 
manent  or  not,  inasmuch  as  a  pale  yellow 
substance  cannot  with  propriety  form  the 
shadows  of  a  picture. 

“The  yellow  substance  of  a  faded  print  is 
believed  to  be  a  sulphide  of  silver;  and  this 
yellow  sulphide  of  silver  is  supposed  to  be 
permanent.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society  Dr,  Percy  stated  his  belief 
that  the  sulphide  of  silver  was  a  permanent 
compound  of  that  metal ;  but  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  that  remark  he  is  reported  to 
have  said — ‘  I  spoke  of  the  yellow  colour  ;  it  is 
quite  permanent ;  for  six  or  seven  years  I  have 
never  found  it  to  change.  A  colour  of  that 
kind  is  very  suitable  for  some  subjects.’  When, 
therefore,  the  permanence  of  the  sulphide  of 
silver  is  spoken  of,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  yellow  sulphide,  and  not  the 
dark  substance  that  is  meant. 

“  The  process  of  fading  may  be  exhibited 
artificially,  by  the  following  means : — 

“  Take  a  sun-print  by  any  of  the  common 
processes,  and  fix  it  in  fresh  hypo,  or  ammonia, 

*We  shall,  in  ouv  next,  remark  upon  this  paper,  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  It  is  taken  from  No.  So  of  the  present  volume  of 
Photographic  Notes.— ■'P.ti.  L,  &  M.  P,  J, 
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or  weak  cyanide  of  potassium.  Then  wash  out 
perfectly  from  tlie  paper  all  traces  of  the  lixinj^ 
agent.  The  print  will  exhibit  ‘  a  hideous,  staring 
brick-red  tint.’  A  simply  fixed  sun-print  is 
always  of  the  above  colour ;  it  is  not  possible  by 
any  known  means  to  produce  a  sun-print,  which, 
when  simply  fixed,  shall  be  of  a  dark  colour. 
A  fixed  sun-print  is  always  of  a  ‘hideous  brick- 
i*ed  tint,’  and  is  consequently  unpresentable  until 
it  has  been  toned  by  some  process.  Now  make 
the  following  toning  bath  : — To  one  pint  of 
water  add  two  drops  of  Iiydro-sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  mixture  must  be  made  out  of 
doors,  as  it  has  a  most  offensive  smell.  (Mr. 
Shadbolt  has  lately  recommended  a  toning  bath 
made  by  adding  one  part  of  hydro-sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  four  parts  of  water  ;  but  that  is 
about  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.)  Immerse  the  print  in  it  and  watch  the 
changes  which  take  place.  The  brick-red  tint 
soon  begins  to  darken;  in  a  few  minutes  it 
passes  through  various  shades  of  brown  to  a 
black,  or  purple  black,  and  becomes  ultimately 
yellow — so  that  the  bath,  which,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  tones  and  improves  the  print,  if  allowed  to 
act  too  long,  causes  the  blacks  to  become  yellow. 

“We  have  in  the  above  experiment  tlie  whole 
process  of  toning  and  fading,  occupying  but  a 
few  minutes.  The  bath  no  doubt  acts  by  im¬ 
parting  sulphur  to  the  silver  of  the  proof,  and  it 
appears  by  no  means  improbable,  in  fact  almost 
certain,  that  the  yellow  colour  is  produced  by 
an  excess  of  sulphuration.  If  when  the  print  is 
toned  to  a  black  tint,  wo  remove  it  from  the 
bath  and  wash  it,  (not  once  or  twice,  as  IMr 
Shadbolt  has  recommended,  for  a  minute  or 
two,)  but  several  times,  in  abundance  of  fresh 
water,  so  as  to  remove,  if  not  all,  at  least  the 
principal  portion  of  the  toning  liquid  from  tlie 
pores  of  the  paper,  the  process  of  toning  is  to  all 
appearance  arrested.  But  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  toning  agent  is  left  in  the  paper,  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  go  on  slowl}-,  but  surely,  and  the  print 
will  ultimately  become  yellow  ;  the  process  of 
fading  being  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  that  of  toning,  the  toning  agent  being  diluted 
in  strength,  and  the  process  consequently 
extending  over  a  lengthened  period  of  time. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  process  of 
toning  and  fading  by  sulphur,  the  action  of  the 
sulphur  upon  the  silver  of  the  proof  goes  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  sulphurated  to 
the  maximum,  in  which  state  it  presents  the 
well-known  yellow  faded  appearance.  We  see, 
then,  that  sulphur  toning  is  a  process  extremely 
likely  to  cause  the  ultimate  destruction  of  a 
print,  particularly  when  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  print  is  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sun- 
print. 

“  We  now  offer  some  speculations  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
sulphuration  of  a  print  to  the  yellow  stage. 

“  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  does  not  modify  the  effect  to  the  extent 
that  is  generally  supposed.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  collodion  negative  that  has  been  fixed  in  hypo, 
or  cyanide,  and  immerse  it  in  the  hydro-sulphate 
toning  bath.  It  may  be  toned  in  the  same  way 
as  a  positive  print,  and  in  time  the  strongest 
blacks  will  become  reduced  to  a  yellow  sub- 


^tuiico.  Now,  tb>-r<'  a  rtuBon 

believing  that  lb.-  j.-yrijw  liii.  liim  umlcigoei 
changi'  during  tin-  pr-M  wi.i!  tb^'  i>latk 
the  n<  gativo,  if  rubb- d  by  tl,''  lingrr  iu  tl 
dry  stataq  apia.'ar  to  b<-  ju-t  ar  miicli  met* 
silver  as  if  tin?  glas>  bad  b'  <  ii  «  l.-ciro-pl* 
with  tliat  metal.  And  again,  if  w.  i»rintin 
usual  way  on  a  piece  of  tuisi/i  d  pajjiM-  iblotti 
patx-r),  the  very  saiiu-  j<dluw  tuning  may 
produced,  and  iiuiii-  as  .  isily  o',  if  the  paper 
Ikjoii  sized  with  orgHiiic  matli-r. 

“If,  then,  we  omil  the.  l  uii'.idi  ration  <d.anyef  1 
which  organic  matter  may  liave  on  the  iimUf 
of  the  image,  we  shall  simplify  tie,-  problcmti 
siderably.  But  at  the  saiini  time  wc  mutt 
be  misunderstuod.  d'liere  ///ey  le-  a  ci)iiibioal|i 
of  organic  matter  with  tie-  material  of 
image,  and  tliis  uirti/  affect,  to  sume  extout,  ^ 
mode  of  action  ot  the  8id|diur,  and  the  natur  ft 
the  ultimate  i)roduct.  We  omit  1  his  coiiaidn^ 
tion  at  first,  in  order  to  aseertain  how  !>(■ 
plausible  hypothesis  can  lx;  (-••nslrueted  w  w 
the  problem  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  fonn. 

“  Let  us  then  suppose  the  questiun  redujj 
to  this: — Why  does  the  black  sulphide  ofMili^ 
become  yellow  by  exc(;ss  of  sidphnratiou? 

“Now',  is  it  not  j)robable  that  silvei,  duij< 
the  process  of  sulphuratdon,  j)asses  throw 
various  stages  of  sulphuration,  until  it  eveutii 
reaches  the  form  of  yellow  suii)hidc?  .May  tl  W 
not  be  a  black  sulphivle,  Ag,  S,  andayolr 
sulphide,  Ag,  S  2  ?  Sulphur  is  kimwn  to  coiul# 
w'ith  may  of  the  metals  in  various  proporti'^ 
We  have  the  ter-sulphido  and  the  peuta-salple 
of  antimony;  the  proto-sulphide,  the  sos- 
sulphide,  and  the  bi-sulphiile  of  tin  ;  the  hi-*' 
phide,  the  ter-sulphide,  and  the  pcuta-sulpl® 
of  arsenic  ;  several  sidphidosof  banum  andii  j 
a  sulidiide,  bi-sulphide,  and  i)euta-sulphidt'f 
calcium;  and  so  on; — so  that  there  is  ira 
priori  ’  improbability  that  there  should  be  ii  e 
thau  one  sulphide  of  silver.  If,  then,  we  a 
show  that  the  black  and  yellow  sulphide,  i 
silver  are  not  isomeric,  but  that  the  fjruier  i:ii 
unstable  proto-sulphide,  and  the  latter  a  stie 
per-sulphide,  we  shall  have  done  much  tow;  9 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  the  fading  of  - 
phurated  prints. 

“In  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  AJ  d 
Swaine  Taylor,  he  observes,— ‘I  think  lead  d 
silver  have  higher  degrees  of  sulphuration  <  n 
those  commonly  assigned.  All  the  per-sulph 
give  an  orange  red  precipitate  with  a  sal  )f 
lead,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  ), 
S  2,  or  Pb,  S  3,  according  to  circumstances.’  • 

“  Or,  may  it  be,  that  the  yellow  salt  is  a  do  .e 
sulphur  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  1  k 
sulphide  of  silver,  which  is  a  sulpluir  base,  k 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  a  sulphur  i 

“  But  there  is  another  phenomenon  conni  id 
with  the  fading  of  positives.  They  turn  ye  w 
in  consequence  of  oxidation,  as  well  as  of  i* 
phuration.  How  is  this?  The  explanatio  i8 
easy  if  we  adopt  the  notion  of  two  dist'^t 
sulphides  of  silver,  a  black  and  a  yellow,  w  k 
are  not  isomeric.  An  oxidizing  agent  w(  d, 
by  removing  one  atom  of  silver  from  the  pro- 
sulphide  Ag.  S,  convert  it  into  oxide  of  si  tb 
Ag.  0,  and  the  yellow  sulphide  Ag.  S  2.  _ 
oxide  of  silver  would  then  form  a  salt,  ei 
with  the  oxidizer  employed,  or  with  the  H 
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>  c  or  latic),  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
I  ze  or  paste,  and  would  either  be  removed 
nain  in  the  paper  as  a  white  insoluble 
ince,  while  the  yellow  sulphide  would 

n. 

nother  view  of  the  cause  of  fading  by 
i  tion  would  be,  that  the  sulphide  of  silver 
les  converted  into  sulphate  of  silver  and 
uJphur.  Professor  Schonbein  has  shown 
most  of  the  metallic  sulphides  may  be 

I-  oxidized  into  sulphates.  Sulphate  of 
is  a  white  salt,  soluble  in  boiling  water, 

1  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
ate  of  silver  might  therefore  be  easily 
ved  from  a  sulphurated  collodion  negative, 
jy  digesting  the  remainder  in  nitric  acid, 
reating  it  with  a  chloride,  the  presence  of 
in  the  yellow  portions  could  be  detected, 
diemist,  who  has  the  means  of  performing 
liece  of  analysis,  may  be  rewarded  by  being 
;o  throw  much  light  on  the  mystery  of  the 
of  positive  prints. 

’*  rints  are  generally  found  to  fade  more 

Sly  in  the  dark  than  the  light,  just  as 
ances  are  oxidized  more  readily  in  the 
A  fire,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  put  out 
■  tnshine,  and  always  burns  least  at  night, 
i  le  same  time  damp  and  darkness  generally 
1  gether,  and  damp  would  favour  oxidation, 
h  ilso  sulphuration,  should  any  sulphur  re- 
p  in  the  paper. 

aper  frequently  contains  sulphur,  either  in 
3rm  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  of  free  sulphuric 
^  or  of  sulphide  of  sodium  introduced  as  blue 
tl  iring  matter.  The  sizing  is  sometimes 
I  ed  with  incipient  putrefaction,  and  nothing 
Ir  then  stop  the  further  progress  of  decay ; 
r  iver  dry  the  paper  may  be  kept,  the  size 
i!  ,hen  continue  to  putrify,  until  of  course  both 
!<  laper  and  the  print  are  destroyed. 

ihould  a  wwwMte  portion  of  sulphur  remain  in 
h  'Uper,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  washing, 
r  evident  that  a  print  containing  a  large 
K  tity  of  silver  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
yq,;  and  therefore  a  developed  print  would 
a  a  decided  advantage  over  a  sun-print  in 
I  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  foe. 
t  )es  not  appear  that  so  much  is  to  be  feared 
'(  the  sulphur  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
B 'om  that  which  may  be  left  in  the  print. 
[i  Hardwich  has  shown  that  a  Daguerreotype 
li  3  may  be  greatly  tarnished  by  an  amount 
f  ilpliuretted  hydrogen  which  aid  no  injury 
>  ositive  prints  exposed  along  with  it.  The 
e  ssity  of  copious  and  thorough  washing  after 
dphur  toning  bath  is  evident ;  and  whatever 
i.  be  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change  which 
i  s  place,  that  is  the  practical  conclusion  with 
f  ;h  we  are  most  concerned.  If  we  tone  with 
a  hur  we  must  remove  all  traces  of  the  toning 
Bi,  or  the  print  will  infallibly  become  yellow, 
>  ,Ke  process  of  toning  is  always  continued  to 
b  yellow  stage  when  sulphur  is  present. 

And  now  conies  the  important  question,  is 
1  Oissihle  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  sulphur 
b  ng  liquid  from  the  paper  by  mere  washing  ? 
L  if  not,  what  chance  have  any  prints  pro- 
It  3d  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  lasting  more 
1 1  a  year  or  two  ?  These  are  questions 
«  ch  every  conscientious  photographer  must 
i  iinesask  himself,  and  endeavour  seriously  to 


solve.  If,  year  after  year,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
prints  which  are  produced  by  tlie  common 
methods,  and  toned  in  a  hypo  bath  containing 
chloride  of  gold,  are  to  go  on  fading,  how  long 
can  such  a  process  last  ?  Is  it  not  utter  folly  to 
rest  content  lyith  it,  and  permit  all  enquiry  with 
respect  to  it  to  ceased  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  honourable,  and  in  the  long  run 
much  better  policy,  to  admit  what  cannot 
possibly  be  denied,  and  endeavour  at  once  to 
remedy  the  evil?  There  is  a  tendency  just  now 
among  professional  photographers  to  allow  the 
question  of  the  fading  of  positives  to  drop, 
while  the  old  process  is  permitted  to  continue 
in  full  operation.  But  this  is  miserably  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  as  the  event  will  certainly 
prove.  If  photography  is  not  to  decline 
rapidly  in  public  estimation,  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  placed  on  a  much  sounder  basis 
than  it  is  at  present.  There  must  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  public  that  the  paper  does 
r^ot  contain  within  its  pores  a  substance  which 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  photograph ;  and 
the  longer  the  present  bad  process  continues  in 
operation  the  more  difficulty  will  there  be  in 
inducing  purchasers  of  photographs  to  accept 
and  believe  in  such  a  guarantee,  when  it  shall 
become  possible  to  offer  it. 

“  It  may  be  useful  to  consider  how  far  wash¬ 
ing  the  print  in  hot  water  may  be  a  good  plan. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  but 
in  practice  we  do  not  find  it  to  answer.  Should 
any  of  the  toning  liquid  remain  in  the  paper 
when  the  print  is  placed  in  hot  water,  the  heat 
greatly  accelerates  its  action,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  is  destroyed  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  toning  liquid  have  been 
removed  by  washing  in  cold  water,  there  will 
be  no  use  in  further  treatment.  Until  it  is 
proved  that  the  destructive  agent  is  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  cold  water,  the 
utility  of  hot  water  treatment  must  remain  an 
open  question.  It  appears  certain  that  that 
portion  of  the  shadows  which  is  formed  by  silver 
alone  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
which  therefore  injures  the  vigour  of  the  print.” 


H  ALLOTYPE  PATENT. 

Dated  January  20tli,  1857. 

To  all  whom  it  may  Concern. 

Be  it  known  that  I,  John  Bishop  Hall,  of  city, 
county,  and  state  of  New  York,  have  invented 
certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  pictures,  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact 
description  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say : — 

My  invention  is  certain  improvements  in  the 
production  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  and 
stereoscopic  effect  in  pictorial  representations 
of  objects,  and  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
prints,  such  as  photographs,  engravings,  litho¬ 
graphs,  and  similar  productions.  The  principle 
consists  in  combining  two  or  more  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  engravings,  *&c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
form  one  picture,  and  which  are  to  be  fac -similes 
or  duplicate  impressions  upon  a  material  semi¬ 
transparent,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  more 
or  less  transparent  according  to  the  effect  to  be 
produced. 

Those  pictures  are  to  be  so  placed  above  each 
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other  that  the  general  linos  -will  coincide,  when 
one,  both,  or  all  pictures  arc  cemented  or  secured 
to  a  plate  or  plates  of  glass.  A  variety  of 
effects  may  then  be  formed,  either  by  colouring, 
tinting  and  shading,  by  cutting  out  parts  of  the 
back  picture,  or  by  all  together  in  differing 
combinations,  the  effects  being  capable  of  being 
heightened  in  many  ways.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  back  ground,  made  of  white,  light,  or  reflect¬ 
ing  material,  is  placed  behind  the  pictures ; 
white  paper,  mirrors,  or  a  plate  of  enamelled 
china,  produce  good  effects.  These  back-grounds 
may  be  substituted  by  painting  over  the  back 
of  the  last  picture  with  a  Avhite  or  light  colour ; 
by  silvering  it,  or  by  aj)plying  quicksilver 
thereon. 

These  are  variations,  depending  on  the  con¬ 
venience  and  taste  of  the  operator. 

Pictures  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  photo¬ 
graphs,  are  perfectly  preserved  against  decay 
or  deterioration  from  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  particularly  from  that  of  dampness. 

I  will  first  illustrate  my  invention  by  a 
description  of  its  employment  in  the  treatment 
of  photographs,  to  which  it  is  especially  applic¬ 
able.  If  the  picture  is  a  portrait,  two  oi-  more 
copies  are  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  way,  upon 
photographic  paper,  and  I  will  describe  it  as 
applied  to  two.  These  pictures  are  rendered 
more  or  less  transparent  by  the  application  of 
oil  or  its  equivalent,  and  each  is  to  be  cemented 
to  a  separate  plate  of  glass,  by  means  of  copal 
or  other  suitable  transparent  varnish,  which 
has  been  previously  applied  at  a  time  sufficiently 
in  advance  for  it  to  become  partially  dry,  or  as 
it  is  technically  termed  “tacky.”  In  applying 
the  picture  to  the  plate  of  glass,  care  must  be 
taken  to  work  out  all  the  air  bubbles  from 
beneath,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  close  ct)ntact 
with  the  glass.  Each  picture  is  then  allowed 
to  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  it  will  be  well 
to  scrape  off  the  back  carefully  to  remove  any 
excess  or  lumps,  and  to  leave  a  smooth  surface. 
After  this,  one  or  more  coats  of  copal  or  other 
suitable  varnish  is  to  be  given,  and  when  this 
is  dry,  the  two  plates  of  glass  are  to  be  joined 
together  so  that  the  lines  of  the  pictures  will 
coincide,  in  which  position  they  must  be  ce¬ 
mented  or  framed  together.  When  two  back 
pictures  are  prepared  for  the  combination,  they 
may  be  cemented  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
glass,  instead  of  upon  separate  plates  as  above 
set  forth,  or  the  imprint  or  photograph  may  be 
taken  in  duplicate  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
paper  or  other  substance  proper  for  the  purpose. 

These  variations,  although  embracing  the 
same  principle,  do  not  for  all  purposes  produce 
equally  good  effects  with  the  first  described 
plan.  The  above  is  a  description  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  its  simplest  form. 

Different  effects  may  be  produced  when  the 
front  picture  oidy  is  executed  on  or  attached  to 
the  plate  of  glass,  and  the  second  one  placed 
behind  it,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  other ; 
or  when  the  front  and  back  pictures  are  secured 
between  two  plates  of  glass  with  gum  gomar, 
balsam  of  fir,  or  similar  substances,  remaining 
in  a  liquid  state.  Colours  may  be  applied  to 
the  back  picture  only,  or  partially  to  both,  or  so 
that  one  colour  in  the  front  picture  may  have  a 
ground  of  another  colour  in  the  back  picture. 


Very  line  effects  arc*  prodiut  d  l.-y  '  iitliugfc  , 
certain  parts  of  the  baek  pieiiii<'.  thus  allo'ft  i 
more  light  to  j*as8  to  the  front  one.  AdditiJ 
back-grounds  of  colours  may  als..  be  (.uqilrB 
all  wliich  can  be  determined  by  tlu'  laste  ■  , 
skill  of  the  operator.  N 

It  will  beseem  that  the  jtictme  in  Becil 
from  atmospheric  agents  or  effeets,  tiii'  lirsij 
being  sealed  between  the  glassf-N,  while  5 
back  one  is  protected  by  tb>'  varnish,  or  ij 
one  may  also  be  sealed  by  cementing  an  ;.i. 
tional  plate  of  glass  or  otlu  r  propt  r  mat  d 
over  it,  and  by  a  frame  securing  a  hemic 
joint  around  it.  In  the  above,  paper  is  spec 
as  the  material  upon  which  tin-  imprint  sh  d 
be  taken,  but  there  are  many  other  substa  « 
which  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  f. 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  jdmtographic  picti  j. 
The  process  may  be  varied  by  producing  .e 
picture  directly  upon  the  glass,  either  by  ;■  ^ 
system  of  transfer,  or  printing,  or  by  the  pi  ). 
graphic  art,  and  like  eft'ects  still  obtained. 

I  claim  producing  in  pictures  to  be  seen  y 
direct  light, a  high  artistic  and  stereoscopic e  ;t 
by  combining  with  a  white  light,  or  reflec  g 
back-ground,  or  its  e([uivalent,  t\vo  or  r-e 
identical  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  rend  d 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  executed  o  ir 
attached  to  plates  of  glass  in  the  manner  j- 
st antially  as  herein  set  forth. 

(Signed)  JOHN  BISHOP  HALl 

THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  FORSCIENTII' 
RECORDS. 

The  report  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  prese  d 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  >- 
serves,  with  respect  to  some  experiments  d 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  photograph  e 
spots  of  the  sun’s  disc,  that  the  imperfect  iS 
of  the  collodion  film  arc  so  apparent  in  e 
negative  pictures  made,  that  it  is  dee  d 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  posi  e 
process,  and  it  is  even  contemplated  that  e 
Daguerreotype  inay  ultimately  alone  hav  o 
be  employed. 

This  is  only  returning  to  the  former  prai  :e 
of  the  Kew  Observatory,  as  carried  out  hy  r. 
Ronalds.  Some  years  since  we  assisted,  m 
amore,  at  Kew  in  the  photographic  experini  ts 
relating  to  meteorological  registration,  id 
although  we  succeodecl  in  making  an  c  3t 
fac-simile  in  the  camera  of  a  square  foot  of  p  it 
divided  exactly  into  square  inches  b}'^  lines  r. 
Ronalds  could  not  be  convinced  that  suflii  nt 
accuracy  w'as  attainable  on  paper.  Reci  se 
was  therefore  had  to  ]\lr.  Beard  for  permi  m 
to  use  the  Daguerreotype,  and  !\Ir.  Nicklir  u 
engaged  to  carry  out  the  process.  Witho  at 
all  admitting  that  “it  is  little  better  than  ch<  ih 
folly”  to  employ  collodion,  we  may  say  th  it 
does  appear  to  us  that  as  far  as  experience  as 
been  obtained  the  Daguerreotype  does  [^Id 
greater  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  result  for  di 
scientifie  purposes.  We  are  of  opinion  tha  ae 
Daguerreotypes  of  the  moon  shown  in  ae 
American  department  of  the  Exhibition  opl 
have  not  been  equalled  by  anything  done  aa 
collodion,  Mr,  Crookes’  praiseworthy  result;; ot 
excepted.  We,  however,  still  expect  to  ea 
collodion  made  available  for  scientific  regi'^a- 
tion  purposes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

, — Having  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks 
on  the  Photographic  department  of  the  Art 
ures  Exhibition,  and  also  those  of  0  in  the 
m  Journal,  which  are  singularly  corroborative 
opinions  expressed  in  the  former,  I  have,  of 
j,  noticed  the  very  natural  expressions  of  sur- 
at  the  absence  of  Manchester  productions,  and 
:k  it  only  justice  to  the  members  of  this  society 
should  state  what  I  know  of  the  matter.  A 
er  of  Mr.  Delamotte’s  circulars,  stating  there 
be  room  for  about  a  thousand  pictures,  and 
sting  a  complete-  series- of  portraits  of  eminent 
were  sent  to  me,  and  by  me  to  most  of  the 
)ers  of  our  society ;  advertisements  were  also 
ed  that  I  would  take  charge  of  Manchester 
graphs,  in  consequence,  I  received  several 
f  photographs  from  members — one  lot  framed, 
uliarly  inconvenient  plan  was  here  adopted : 

>  mstructed  by  Mr.  Delamotte  to  send  the 
ic{:es  to  him,  for  examination,  in  London.  Of 
e  this  stopped  Manchester  contributions,  for  it 
leav  that  the  best  way  would  have  been  to  have 
Lctures  inspected  here.  However,  the  pictures 
sent  to  London  (after  taking  the  framed  ones 
f  their  frames);  and  what  was  the  result?  I 
re  to  say  that  many  of  the. pictures,  sent  by  me 
cannot  refer  to  those  sent  direct  to  London) 
of  more  than  average  merit.  I  think  judges 
I  be  ready  to  allow  that  much  worse  specimens 
been  himg,  and  3'et  only  two  paper  pictures 
through  me  have  appeared  in  the  exhibition, 
h'  pictures  that  I '  sent  were  returned  to  me,* 
i(  3veral  of  the  parcels  appeared  not  to  have  even 
opened.  This  tre.atment  of  exhibitors  is  unfor- 
3 ;  for  not  only  are  they  disappointed  by  the 
ion  of  their  own  pictures,  but  they  are  dis- 
ged  with  respect  to  future  exhibitions,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  art  is  permanently 
ged.  I  know  not  to  whom  to  impute  blame  in 
latter,  but  it  assuredly  lies  at  som  e  one’s  door, 
.•e  not  yet  aware  what  Mr.  Delamotte’s  position 
.he  committee  was,;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
aboured  under  some  restrictions  which  have 
d  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  situation 
photographs  is  veiy  bad,  and  as  the  band  is 
to,  and  is  a  great  attraction,  you  cannot  with 
)rt  inspect  the  pictures  which  are  thus  treated 
comparative  neglect.  I  hope  that  this  chapter 
secret  history  of  the  exhibition  may  soon  be 
ded.  The  complaints  I  hear  are  neither  few  nor 
etween,  and  their  utterance  is  not  only  deep 
>ud. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Lnchester,  10th  Oct.,  1857. 


HON.SEC.M.P.S. 


the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

L, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will,  in  the  next 
i^)er  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
6  lie  Journal,  answer  me  the  folloiving  queries ; — 
lln  taking  negatives,  devoloping  with  the  iron 
lion,  and  afterwards  intensifying  by  means  of 
t  sive  sublimate  and  dilute  ammonia,  I  find  on 
e  late  drying  innumerable  small  holes  which  print 
t;igh.  The  bath  was  quite  clean,  and  the  collo- 
:i  gives  a  slight  creamy  film,  but  cannot  be  over 
^ed,  as  positives  taken  with  the  same  collodion 
)ath  are  everything  I  can  desire. 

In  using  a  bath  for  positives,  which  has  been 
;e  since  February  last,  I  found  a  sort  of  repul- 
^at  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  (the  lowest  in  the 
^ra),  between  the  film  and  the  developer,  and  a 

)t  until  I  had  been  threatened  with  legal  proceedings,  of 
Mr.  Delamotte  was  informed. 


wave  was  the  consequence.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
obviate  this  tendency  in  the  bath  ?  It  is  not  owing 
to  insufficient  acetic  acid  in  the  developer,  for  I  qtre- 
pare  that  as  follows: — 

Proto.  Iron .  20  grains. 

Acetic  acid,  gl .  30  drachms. 

Alcohol .  10  ,, 

Water  .  I  ounce. 

Tliis  gives  a  beautiful  dead  white,  and  has  thq 
advantage  of  remaining  good  for  weeks.  You  may 
say  “try  pyrogallic  for  negatives my  answer  is — 
that  to  develop  a  negative  properly,  I  have  to  expose 
for  fully  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  wdiilst  by  the 
other  pi’ocess  ten  or  twelve  seconds  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient,  even  when  the  light  is  not  strong.  Hoping 
you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  and  apologizing  for  the  trouble  incident  to 
the  enquiiy. — I  am.  Sir,  yotrr  most  obedient  seiwant, 

W.  GUNTER. 

[The  defect  No.  I  is  not  familiar  to  us.  Does  the 
collodion  require  filtering?  Small  solid  particles 
might  interfere  with  the  prodirction  of  a  negative, 
though  not  injurious  to  a  positive,  which  is  obtained 
by  a  less  exposure  to  light ;  we  have  seen  albumen 
plates  full  of  holes  in  the  sky,  and  yet  the  half-tints 
w'ere  free  from  them.  Can  you  use  the  same  collo¬ 
dion  with  a  less  acid  bath  ?  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  w^ould  suffice.  No.  .2  is  to  us  equally 
obscui’e.  Dip  the  plate  again  into  a  silver  bath  after* 
exposure,  or  use  more  alcohol  in  the  developer. 
Making  a  new  bath  is  often  the  best  w-ay  to  get  out 
of  the  difficulties  induced  by  a  very  old  one.  Can 
you  give  the  exact  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
collodion  you  use  ?  Although  tve  were  the  first  to 
produce  and  publish  a  process  for  direct  irositives  on 
glass,  we  have  never  been  great  admirers  of  the  art. 
We  always  regr-et  that  a  successful  j)ositive  is  not  a 
good  negative.  The  advantage  of  multiplication  on 
paper  is  great ;  still  we  have  seen  positives  on  glass, 
especially  some  American  ones,  which  tempt  us  to 
think  it  desirable  to  have  a  good  positive  as  well  as 
a  good  negative  of  the  same  person.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  American  process,  when 
tried  in  London,  failed  to  give  results  of  equal  beauty 
and  brilliancy.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  be 
good  enough  to  remark  upon  this  subject. — En. 
L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal, 

Sir, — Having  constantly  worked  the  positive  col¬ 
lodion  process  since  1852,  and  during  that  time  tried 
most  of  the  methods  of  colouring  in  use,  I  have’ 
found  none  succeed  so  well  as  the  process  I  give 
below,  when  the  usual  powder  colours  are  intended 
to  be  used.  The  two  processes  given  in  the  last 
number  are  defective  in  many  respects :  First,  the 
isinglass  requires  to  be  warmed  each  time  it  is  used,  - 
and  very  often  cracks  under  the  varnish  in  damp 
weather,  spoiling  the  iiicture ;  the  same  with  gela¬ 
tine.  Second,  the  turpentine  process  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  properly,  the  colour  sticks  in  patches, 
and  when  poured  on  it  requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  ‘ 
diy  it,  often  causing  the  loss  of  the  picture  by  the 
glass  breaking,  particularly  in  frosty  weather.  The 
process  given  below  is  free  from  those  objections. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  ■ 
“  without  heat,”  mix  one  drachm  with  twenty-three  of 
alcohol,  well  shake  it  and  filter  ;  very  slightly  warm 
the  picture,  pour  this  solution  on  in  the  same  way  as 
collodion ;  let  it  dry ;  then  colour  as  usual,  and 
vai'nish  with  a  solution  of  benzole  and  gum  dammar. 
A  little  retouching  will  complete  aU.  This  method 
will  succeed  best  vdth  a  good  black  and  white  posi¬ 
tive,  not  so  Avell  with  the  yellow-browns  now  so 
plentifully  seen  in  every  street.  In  your  next  I  wall 
give  the  process  of  putting  in  backgrounds,  and  the 
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proper  way  of  working  np  a  picture  in  colours  — 
Yours  truly,  THOS.  GULLIVER. 

Fisher-street,  Swansea. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  oirr  correspondent  for 
sending  us  his  experience.  “  Lillywhite,”  whose 
letter  will  be  found  near  this,  must  be  a  more  patient 
experimenter,  since  he  has  succeeded  with  the  tur¬ 
pentine  varnish.  We,  however,  advise  him  to  try 
your  method.— Ed.  L.  db  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  J ournal. 

Sir,— Intending  to  take  a  number  of  views  of  this 
locality,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  saving  ot  time  if  I 
took  a  walk  round  and  decided  upon  the  exact  points 
of  view  before  taking  the  apparatus  to  them.  I  did 
so,  but  at  the  very  onset  I  found  myself  at  fault,  I 
could  find  many  good  points  but  was  at  a  loss  to 
pitch  upon  a  right  one,  not  being  able  to  tell  how 
much  space  the  camera  woidd  take  in ;  therefore, 
not  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  view  when  taken 
would  form  a  picture  or  not — and  carrying  your 
camera  and  tripod  about  in  this  countrj'  is  no  joke, — 
I  set  my  wits  to  work,  and  soon  hit  upon  a  very 
simple  invention  which  fully  answers  my  purpose. 
I  went  home  and  set  my  camera  at  a  view,  I  then 
got  a  piece  of  card-board  and  made  it  funnel  shape, 
about  three  inches  long,  one  and  a-half  inches  at  the 
widest  end,  and  half-an-inch  at  the  other,  securing 
it  by  pasting  several  layers  of  paper  round  it;  I 
dried  it  at  the  fire,  and  cut  away  from  the  smallest 
end  till  by  placing  it  close  to  my  eye  I  could  see 
exactly  the  same  objects  that  were  shewn  upon  the 
focussing  glass.  I  find  it  to  answer  my  purpose 
exactly,  and  it  saves  much  trouble. 

I  am  not  aware  if  such  a  thing  be  known  to  pho¬ 
tographers,  if  not,  I  am  sure  they  will  find  it  very 
useful. — I  am,  yours  respectfully,  J.  F. 

P.S. — I  find  it  immaterial  whether  the  view  be 
near  or  distant. 

Bowness,  Windermere. 

[Such  a  contrivance  has  been  used  and  ought  to 
be  on  sale.  Of  course  the  cone  or  pyramid  should 
be  specially  cut  to  suit  the  focal  length  and  field  of 
view  of  each  lens. — ^Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  refer  you  for  a  reply  to  your 
remarks  made  on  me  in  No.  10  of  the  Journal,  to 
No.  36  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  Notes,  and  I  may  also  say 
that  I  tried  the  recipe  in  your  last  publication  for 
colouring  collodion  positives,  at  the  time  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  London  Society’s  Journal,  and  found  it 
very  satisfactory,  the  ordinary  powder  colours  ad¬ 
hering  nicely  to  the  plate ;  but  the  recipe  No.  2  I 
cannot  say  anything  in  favour  of,  not  having  given 
it  a  trial. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  photographers 
would  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
periments. 

Wishing  the  Journal  to  be  prosperous,  I  beg  to 
remain,  LILLYWHITE. 

Oct.  Qrd,  1857. 

[We  have  already  in  our  “Answers  to  Corres¬ 
pondents  ”  acknowledged  the  perusal  of  the  letter  of 
our  no  longer  anonymous  correspondent.  We  shall 
yet  notice  his  letter  ot  complaint,  and  the  remarks  it 
has  given  rise  to,  but  we  desire  first  to  reciprocate  the 
feeling  which  has  induced  him  to  oblige  us  with  the 
■pves>eni practical  communication. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Observer.— -We  have,  at  the  last  moment,  seen 
the  letter  of  our  once  anonymous  correspondent, 
“  Lillywhite,”  but  at  present  we  have  neither  time, 
space,  or  inclination  to  remark  upon  it. 


J.  R. — CaiTSon’s  jmprr  is  snid  to  be  inferior 
present  time,  to  oth.;F  French  papers.  Pt  rha’|l. 
is  only  a  temporary  circum'tmiee.  We  hhuul(X 
tinue  to  try  Cunsem’s  paper  against  others.  > 
X. — A  few  drops  of  utiiraonia  mid.  d  m  alljjL 
will  cause  it  to  koeji  good  for  u  long  time ;  ;Z 
mixture  is  used  hy  one  of  our  Lest  uperab 
albumen.  Tone  the  albumen  piiTnres,  on  « 
with  chloride  of  gold  in  th.*  hyjs. ;  nnless  vou 
you  will  not  get  the-  c.ohmr  you  desire. 
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WANTED,  AN  EXPKKIENXED  10- 

TOGRAPHIST.  Apply  by  l.Rter  f  .  !r. 
Thomas  Brown,  riiotographic  Gallery,  Ulve  « 
stating  in  what  department  he  has  b<  en  c  ^ 
engaged,  with  particulars  of  age,  tenns,  ic. 


TO  PHOTOGR.U’IIERS. 

T^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is)W 
»  »  in  full  operation  in  the  Wc-st  of  Engla  A  . 
GENTLEMAN  who  is  fully  conversant  with  I  4b- 
graphy,  AS  A  PARTNER.  None  need  applwt* 
those  who  understand  the  Negative  and  Priapj 
Processes. 

WANTED,  AN  OPERATOR,  immediately,  lijf  i 
po»t  paid  to  the  London  Photooraphig  Coutr, 
Truro,  Cornwall. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  Illusted 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGR.\;  IC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  h  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


ORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  dep  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  fiel  mb 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  pric  ire- 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  el^ve  de  Lerebours  of  is. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  nnmber  of  jse 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  an.  las 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  give;  .he 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  express  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eli»ha  Mandb  3&, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Po  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

OW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCO  X 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  accoi  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  descr|ion 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PR0C  3S. 
By  William  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshaix  and  Co.,  Stati  ^rs 
HaU  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaitk,  jfi- 
cians.  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instn  snt 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121, 

123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
graphic  Journal. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


MR.  HARDWICK’S 
GATIVE  COLLODION. 

Agents  eor  Liverpool : 

Jin  h.  and, SAMUEL  Johnson, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


LEEDS. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
PERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

lers  ]N  photographic  apparatus, 

13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS> 

'HOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1867 

will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
less  cards. 

'erits  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
hic  Journal. _ _ _ _ 

lANCIS'S  SILVER  METER,  for  trying 
the  strength  of  Silver  Solutions;  no  Photo- 
her  should  be  without  this  valuable  instrument. 
3,  in  Case,  3s.  6d.,  post  free,  4s.  101,  Great 
.ell  Street,  T3  doors  west  of  the  British  Muse,um. 


t  iOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
dess  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
!1  )TOGRAPIIS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior 
i;  Ity  and  great  convenience  ai’e  at  once  admitted. 

ily  think  ;  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
bjisual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
ngraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
'ting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Idress  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
T  :ograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
^  ost  for  12  stamps.  Full  instruction  for  practice, 
C  Gd.  Address  as  above. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 

e  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Foreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £6  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  dnd  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  journal.  


lY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Pt.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 

HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 

1  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
odion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
c|iirs  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouiing 
the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
1,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
A  3d,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distingnished  from  Minia- 
s  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  Gd. 


BHOTOGRAPHIC  apparatus  WARE¬ 
HOUSE,  62,  High  Holborn  (opposite  Great 
C  ustile),  London. 

C  MULLER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Artists, 
that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  every  kind  of  Appa- 
s,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
complete  Set  of  Apparatus  for  X  GJ,  with  all 
t»!;ssary  Chemicals,  U'3.  Larger  sizes  £b  5s.,  i'9  9s., 
t.  11s.,  and  upwards. 

MULTiER  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  that  he 
s'  instructions  gratuitously  to  purchasers  of 
4  aratus. 

/.  MULLER  respectfully  solicits  attention  to  his 
P  )tographic  Water  Colours,  prepared  expressly  for 
C  mriug  Photographs,  which  have  received  the 
6i  imendation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Pho- 
U  aphic  Artists ;  they  will  be  found  rich  and  brilliant 
iilint,  to  work  pleasantly,  and  are  warranted  to  con- 
ti  I  nothing  injurious  to  the  Photographs.  Manu- 
f.  ured  in  tints  ready  for  use,  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  Gd.  per 
c  3,  in  boxes,  10s.,  16s.,  18s.,  21s.,  32s.,  and  37s.  Gd. 
1 }  Trade  supplied. 

just  published,  “Photographic  Manipulations.” 
S  ond  Thousand.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  7d. 


LEICESTER. 

Photographic  chemicals, 

APPARATUS,  and  MATERIALS  of  every  des* 
cription.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  Parsons, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  CiiEmsT, 
30,  GALLOWTREE-GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  journal.  , _ _ 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  ^ 

■^ITRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 
i-i  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRlTH.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THAVAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra¬ 
phic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  following 
prices 

,  50  ozs.  and  upwards . . . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . ....3s.  Gd.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  5,  J)  . Od.  ,, 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

'  Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

IT  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electiic,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neig  h bourhood.  _ 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c.'.  Importers  of 
trench,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateui’s,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
andForeign  Stereoscopic  Views.  .Price  list  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 
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Just  I’ublislied. 


Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
nATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGIiAPHlC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

Photography.— Gratis,  Mn  Thomas’s 

enlarged  i)aper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  i)ostage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  IMaU. 

Photographic  CATALOtyuK  e.  g7 

WOOD’S  New  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Appa¬ 
ratus,  Chemicals,  Cases,  &cc.,  just  published ;  Free  by 
Post  on  receipt  of  Four  Postage  Stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD’S  Vitreous  Vaimish  for  protecting 
Collodion  Pictures,  in  Bottles  containing  (J  ounces, 
Avith  directions.  Is. 

Professional  Photogi’aphers  Avishing  for  a  Trade 
Catalogue  Avill  please  to  send  their  business  card. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician  and  Manufacturer  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus,  117,  Cheapside,  London,  late  ol 
123,  NeAvgate-street. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLIDDION. 


WT.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

•  has  the  satislaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  the  Public  for 
thi’ee  years,  still  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photogi’aphers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  expenments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  preparations.  He  has  iioav  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand,) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  tAvo  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  A\dth  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  Avhite,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  i  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  Avill  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  Avill  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  Avith  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 


Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
produces  good  deep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  whilst  undergoing  development, 
Avashing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  6d.  per  ^  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 

This  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  amonth 
to  six  weeks ;  quantities  of  i  lb.  and  upAvards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  Avith  directions  for  mixing, 
in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS — Fishee’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  Avould  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  23,  Skinner  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published, '  '  (•1)11,1  l  .diiina  1 '  ,  p.  r  p 

PRACTICAL  l’lJOTO<iRAl'lJV,on  ( 

and  Paper;  a  Manual  ("ntaii  inu'  -jiiiple  ( 
tions  for  the  jiroduclion  nf  J’(inruii->  uiid  Viewl 
the  ugeiK-y  of  Liglit,  iiichuuncr  liit*  C'uloditjn,  . 
men,  Ciilotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Po-,iiive  1 
Processes;  to  Avhich  is  added  a  pap-  r  on  the  nul 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures  and  also  on 
‘•Failures,  their  causes  and  reni' 'li' s,”  by  ChaI 
A.  Long.  I’ublished  by  Bland  Ac  Long,  Pbutogn 
Apparatus  JMakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  15:j^ 
Street,  London. 


I  ENSES  for  I’ortraits  or  JiundscH 

-l-d  Complete  Apparatus  of  all  diini  iisioijs 
Chaules  Chevalier,  .Mechanical  Ojiiiciun,  Inv( 
of  tlie  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  Idm,  j* 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1.  bis  cmir  d<s  Fonta 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Currei 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  paid  npplica 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Photogruithy,  with 
engravings,  itrice  2i  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entire! 

Avritten.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  ’24. 

*  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOXiRAPl 

■tx.  Containing  simple  and  concise  Din.‘ctio!i: 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  L 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Piet 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  (See..  &c.,  by  tin;  Cal( 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instruc 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  1 
ti\’es  on  Paper,  Avith  tlie  method  of  taking  St< 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaiti;,  au 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  Ike,  lllustr 
Avith  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiAiriiiN  and  MARsmvLL,  Stationers’  Hall  C' 
and  Horne  &  Thornthavaite,  Opticians,  Philos, 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordi 
to  Her  Majesty,  121, 122  A  J23,  Newgate-st.,LoD 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pi 
graphic  Journal. 


t.  I 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPO'J 

DANIEL  M'MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.( 

PORTRAIT  LENbES,  GAMER 
Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Ci 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Col, 
and  eAxry  ai’ticle  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  8 
at  the  loAvest  prices. 

NeAv  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicai 

~  P  H  O  T  O  G  B  A  P  H  Y 


T. 


WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT 

fHOIOGJJAPHIC  APPARATUS  JIASUFACKJ 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGT(^ 
LONDON. 

TTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBE 
FOLDIN  G  CAMERA,with  Rackwork  adjustn  t, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  evei'y  foripl 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  poriability.  ■ 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  IT'd 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

Nciv  Illustrated  Catalpgue  forwarded  on  applica  Ji- 
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IPOSITZVE  C0LI1.0IDI0Ivr, 

9d.  Pee  Ok.,  10s.  Pee  Pound  oe  20  Ozs. 


IE  superior  quality  of  this  article  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  rapid  and  uniform  in 
action,  and  produces  pictures  which  are  unrivalled  in  tone  and  colour.  It  is  used  by  the  first  Artists 
ighout  the  kingdom,  who  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  a  Collodion  upon  which  they  can 
rely,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  of  preparing  it.  The  immense  quantity  sold  fuUy  guarantees  its 


ty- 


Prepared  only  by  WM.  KEITH,  34,  Castle  Steeet,  Liveepool. 
Wholesale  Agents  : — Messrs.  E.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Loed  Steeet,  Liveepool. 

H. NEWTON, Jubilee-buildings,!  GLASGOW  . J.  SPENCER. 

BIRMINGHAM  ..E.  MANDER. 
BIRKENHEAD  &i 


-■DTjnr^T  i  D.  NEWTON,  Jubilee-build] 

diKBUUE  •  •  •  •  I  lewis,  Pembroke-place. 
ILTENHAM.. Messes.  SAVORY  &  MOORE, 
R,  JEFFREY. 

NBUEGH. . .  .Mrs.  LENNIE. 


■  E.  DUTTON. 


&  ]  > 

ROCK  FERRY  ..  T 
And  all  the  principal  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


TY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 
)paratus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
,  of  which  may  be  had  on  application, 
perior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
egatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi- 
,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle, 
ent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL- 
[  IONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
■  ive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 
sitive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint, 
ice  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

.  5t  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d.,  post  free 
imps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
E  DERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
)  on,  E.C. 


Just  Published,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 

PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  chemist,  &e. 

63,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  'the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ROUTLEDGE  &  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
,  TURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  6,  New  Ormond-Strebt, 
Queen’s-Square,  London. 

A  Trade  Price  List  upon  application. 


FOKREST 

&  BROMLEY’ 

S 

:W  LIST 

OF 

PRICES 

OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

Polished 

3s.  Flatted 
Crown. 

Patent 

Plate. 

Purple 

Polished 

Sheet. 

Purple 

Plate. 

Colourless 

Patent 

Plate. 

On  taking  the  picture 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

upon  the  coloured  glass 

'2  ...  2  6 

7  0 

6  3 

12  6 

15  0) 

Ol 

(especiaUy  prepared  for 

'  2i...  4  G 

12  0 

11  3 

22  6 

27  0 

C« 

P 

the  purpose),  no  backing 

'3i...  7  0 

18  6 

17  3 

35  0 

41  6 

■  So 

is  required,  and  the  tone 

4  ...10'  0 

27  0 

25  0 

50  0 

60  0 

<D 

of  the  picture  is  greatly 

w  4I...15  6 

41  0 

38  6 

77  0 

92  G, 

Ph 

improved. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


li  s  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 
I  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

r.  Slates  and  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  Is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
r  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
olthat  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
;c  )my.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
If  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
Fjfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
r!ng  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
0 1  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
t^Dscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
JCjiplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
f6  ly.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
If  5tion  of  the  Chemicals. 


warehouses - 68,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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EAST  INEIES  ANE  AUSTKAEIA. 

Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed, 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  warp.  The  undersign 
HOW  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartouts,  Li  u 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  ho  does  not  Lay  ” 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  I 'nited  States 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  M.artin’s  Coi.lodion  ;  and  in  Birrnin 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Coi.i.odioks 

:pe.zoe  lists  flee, 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEll, 


98,  SNOW  HILL, 

BiLniisra-Ei^n. 


a.  R  .  B  E  K  R  Y,  I  I 

FLj^^OTIC^L  FBZOTOa-Lj^FEEE'.y 

Removed  from  83,  Bold-street,  to  More  Comjiodious  Premises,  t 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  :  \ 

LABORATORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  requireif  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  1  ]» 
formula}  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  CoUodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  unae 
negatives  ivith  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  'lod 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz.,  lUs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  CoUodipns  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transii;  at, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  CoUodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  ,  ds 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  MaxweU  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  ft  .he 
Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  CoUodion  Plates,  wUl  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  reties 
pupUs  for  instruction  in  the  CoUodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


FRANCIS’S  NEW  PRINTING  FRAME 

for  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  &c.,  price  2s.  each, 
or  18s.  per  doz.  This  Printing  Frame  is  quite  a 
new  form,  and  all  that  can  be  wished. 

The  Trade  suppUed  on  good  terms. 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

Anew  and  novel  method  of 

TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  PICTURES 
TO  CANVASS  OR  LEATHER,  without  the  aid  of 
Varnish  of  any  kind. 

This  process  gives  a  non-inverted  picture;  it  is 
therefore  the  best  ever  offered  for  taking  gentlemen 
in  uniform.  It  is  safely  conducted  in  a  few  minutes, 
»nd  its  usefulness  where  portraits  are  required  for 
Brooches,  &c.  is  alone  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  the  notice  of  every  one  practising  photography. 

Published  by  W.  Nightingale,  Photographic 
Chemist,  Trowbridge.  Post  Free  24  stamps. _ 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROOFS 

pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  '  dv 

\J  sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  ery 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtai  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosc  cal 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordii  '  to 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,!  on. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  addre  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  - 
graphic  Journal. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Horne  and  thornthwai'^’s 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHjCO- 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICAL  .vill 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  1  itu- 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt  of  their  business  cari 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST.,  LOND<  ^ 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENEY  GKEENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  C  c, 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.— October  15,1857. 
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dited  by  THOilIAS  A.  MIONE,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  Ibth  of  each  Month. 


w  Series. 


No.  21.— NOVEMBER  1,  1857. 


rPrice  3d. 

LStamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY-STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

TAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
Jt  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
in  0  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Ross,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
OBj,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
tb  •  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
ttl  ’  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
fo  ielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
aer,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
le,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
odion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
s,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  CoUodion,  and  other 
iesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
iges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulse  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
espondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

E.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &o.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

I  SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANXJFACTL'RER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

^  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

I  GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  caiTying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

!  Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 

I  COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 

.  PLATE  CLEANERS — COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes, bevilled  edges,  andboxes. 

A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  lai’ge  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
L  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
tnials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
herto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
3  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
ttles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
LOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

1RYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
J  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
I  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

IYPO  COLOURING  BATH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

LYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  ivith  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
ad  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  ks.  Od.  each,  through  Messrs. 
DWARDS,  G7.  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farrinudon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  3,2,  Castle  Street. 
London;  Hornk  &  Thornthwaite,  12:1,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baili.iere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
ANGER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Persiiouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row . 
dblin:  j. Robinson,  6.5,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinbduoh :  James  Wood, 
>  Prinees-street  Glasgow:  William  I.ove,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16,Saltmarket. 
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IsTEW  SirZ^TJ:| 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  Od.  Peu  0  Ozs.  PLATES  PREPARED.  * 

INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  ‘J<i.  and  It.  pfr  a:. 

C  H  A  D  B  U  II  N  , 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  lI.R.H.  PRINCE  ALHE- 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NUPiSERY,  SHEFFIELD. 

CAMERAS  AED  Every  Kind  or  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  Ac.  of  Guabanteeh  Qha  < 


MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PH  0  T  O  G  II  A  1>  H  . 

IN  TWO  STOPPERED  BOTTLES  lOi!  I.ONG  KEEPING. 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozs .  10s.  Od. 

Half  Pint .  10  ozs .  5s.  (id. 


Sample  of  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywliere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  carr  > 

paid,  for  Tliirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  AIAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 
And  of  tile  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  mid  I’riiicipal  Towns  tlirougliout  the  Countr 


HTJCS-G-Oisr  (Sc  BE-ZO-OS, 
ANALYTICAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 

30,  PARK  ROW,  KEEPS. 

Hand  B.  Leg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Professional  I  Iiotogra  pliers  and  others  to  tl  ■ 
•  New  Positive  Collodion,”  which  is  uniform  in  its  action,  gives  pictures  full  of  half-tone  am  ' 
surpassing  brilhancy.  Requires  less  exposure  in  the  Camera  than  any  of  the  Collodions  now  in  the  uiai  . 

Sold  in  4  oz.  bottles  at  2s.  Gd. ;  2  oz.  at  Is.  tld. 


***  None  warranted  genuine  unless  secured  by  a  red  label  over  the  cork,  bearing  the  signature  of 

HUGGON  AXD  BRIGGS. 

The  Silver  Bath  may  he  either  ueutnd  or  slightly  acid. 

V/holesale  Agexts, — BUTTERFIELD  and  CLARK,  YORK. 


LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAHEHOUSE, 
37,  MANCHESTER  STREET. 

T  ATKINSON  wishes  to  make  it  known 
»J  •  that  he  keeps  the  largest  stock  of  Lenses  in  the 
kingdom — not  less  than  2000  to  select  from  at  any 
time  of  the  various  sizes  and  makers.  Cameras  of 
innumerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  rigid; 
every  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Export 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  with 
an  immediate  supply  from  an  inexhaustible  stock. 

A  never- failing  Collodion,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
now  fully  established.  Dealers  supplied  to  advantage. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 

The  fifth  edition  of  Hoene  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  .and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


DISCOVERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SMITH,  Bookseller,  Tain,  N.B., 

•  nounces  that  he  has  discovered  a  process 
which  he  takes  Photographs  on  Leather  and  Cl . 
which  have  been  much  admired,  and  are  admir 
adapted  for  transmissiou  by  post.  Full  instructiG 
for  10s.  Gd. 

midland  counties 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPO' 
5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM, 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Prorrieto 
TMPOPtTER  of  French,  German,  .  i 
-I  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  sok  i 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  LancastiI. 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every  tcl; 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  uns  - 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright,  £| 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists.  (J’- 
trial  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8  oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottles, 

„  2,  „  „  2s.  8d.;  „  „ 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly,  v 
bright,  without  specks  or  hues,  in  4  oz.  Bottles,  . 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  ea  ■ 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  Afi\ 
cation ;  hy  Post  id. 
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HN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope¬ 
rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
carefully  prepared  PnoTOOBirHic  Chemicals,  & 

•  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography, 
irit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Eods, 
:ers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 
IE3IICAL  Appakatus  of  every  description,  and 
PA  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


EW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IlIIN  SPENCEPt’S  NEW  LIST. 

W  FRIGES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

EEE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS, 
pi  ^OLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

{ii  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 
IIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
ttive  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
ined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs. 
I.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
Lj  rpool,  and  also  from  the  following  Agents : — 
loNDON ;  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  fl8,  Walbrook. 
himingham:  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s -hill. 
ristol:  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
iORwicH:  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

alifax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

OSTON,  Lincolnshire  :  Charles  Ingamells. 

I'epared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
RY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield, 
he  tv/o  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
.tj}  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
ny  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz..  Os.,  20  oz.,  11s.  Gd., 
pered  bottles  included. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs.  A.  MARION 

and  CO.’S  papers  are  manufactured  expressly 
Photographic  jiui-poses;  they  are  bleached  by 
ifits  altogether  inactive  wth  regard  to  photo- 
(|)hic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their 
(  lire,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknow- 
(|:ed  hy  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  best 
O  '  made. 

;  OSI'IIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  un- 
) !  ■)ared. 

JELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and 
.|;r  extra  ditto. 

^  OSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 
lEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and 
I  edand  iodized. 

ummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS 
I  mounting  Proofs. 

lOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes 
sizes. 

1‘ASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Tor- 
n,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

■CRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) 
i|.  &c.  A  special  list  sent  post  free, 

b  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES 
j‘.  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
kues,  Bas  Reliefs;  Groups,  coloured  and  un- 
jmred,  in  great  variet}',  &c.  Ac.  Views  of  the 
such  I’ixhibition,  Cryst.al  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
(’many,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Ac.  Ac.  on  paper*and 
!;  glass. 

pAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  Regent  Street  (W.l 
!  idou. 


EE-CRYSTALLIZED  AND  FUSED 
NITRATE  OP  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 
JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 
Manufacturers  of  Photoqraphie  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


niTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

^  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  ajiplication. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  ivarranted  not  to  crack.  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  list  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  jirice  6d.,  post  jBree 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T  BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
»  Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
procesrs  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
PHOTOGRAPHS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior 
quality  and  great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 

Only  think  :  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
the  usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
an  engraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
inserting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  Ac. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
by  post  for  12  stamps.  Full  instraction  for  practice, 
10s.  6d.  Address  as  above. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

^HE  BEST  POSITIVE  COLLODION 

X  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  wiU 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  -views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  jirepared  plate  -will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  vie’.v  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  wanvanted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw- Adj  ustm  ent. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
otlier  necessary,  eitlier  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateiu's  will  find  that  they 
can  he  best  supplied  ■nuth  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Wuvebouso.  87,  Gr.neechurcli-strcet,  London. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  EENSES,  &e- 

HORNE  AND  THORN TH WAITE, 

OPTICIANS,  PniLOSOPHICAL  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRIHEM  MAKERS  I\  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJ  T, 

121,  122,  &  123,  ^E^VGATE  STREET,  LUND(h\\ 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  E  b- 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  O  R  N  T  II  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  IM  A  N  TJ  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 
•  The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval's  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  llatness,  a  long  che  al 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

'J'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  id 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  le  i, 
with  half-inch  toi),  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURL 

These  prciparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  us<  by 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separate;  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Od.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  h  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

B  A  T  II  S  ,-*G  LASS  AND  G  U  T  T  A  P  E  R  C  H  A  , 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  23.  9d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAT! 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  >th 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  llj  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  j  id 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £3(1 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  J0UR:KI- 


Cberpnl  i  ^|0togra||ic  l^untd. 


New  Series.  No.  21. — NOVEMBER  ]>  1857. 


selecting  a  dry  collodion  process  for  general 
e,  the  facility  with  which  any  given  formulje 
;  n  be  manipulated,  will  naturally  influence  the 
'  perimenter  in  his  choice.  The  process  com- 
I  led  by  Mr.  Long,  an  outline  of  which  we  have 
ready  given,  fulfils  nearly  all  the  requirements 
at  a  hurried  tourist  needs.  It  has  therefore^ 
we  anticipated,  begun  to  make  its  way, 
ing  frequently  well  spoken  of  by  those  best 
pable  of  judging  of  its  merits.  Those  who 
,ve  not  yet  decided  upoU  the  process  they 
11  adopt,  will  do  well  to  start  with  Mr.  Long’s 
structions,  modified  by  the  remarks  which 
111  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hooper’s 
per,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of 
e  Chorlton  Photographic  Society.  We  still 
ve  to  be  convinced  that  any  dry  process  can 
present  be  named,  which  shall  give  results 
ual  to  the  best  wet  collodion  method ;  and 
til  this  point  has  been  clearly  settled, 
3  advise  those  who  can  spare  the  time,  and 
no  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  a  little 
tra  labour,  to  use  wet  collodion,  developed 
near  to  the  scene  of  action  as  possible, 
le  satisfaction  of  knowing,  before  you  leave 
'e  spot,  that  you  have  a  good  picture, 
jitweighs  many  other  considerations.  You 
jive  to  consider  how  your  picture  will  look 
jlien  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition 
f)om,  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  competitors 
jrm  every  part  of  the  globe  :  the  operator  who 
|>es  not  act  with  this  thought  in  view,  will 
rely,  if  ever,  emerge  from  the  “  slough  "  of 
lediocrity. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  subject  of  processes, 
e  are  again  impelled  to  assert  our  conviction, 
at  a  committee,  or  sub-committees,  should  be 
rmed  out  of  the  general  body  of  photographers 
eluded  in  any  given  Society  ;  and  we  are  glad 
find  that  a  contemporary,  with  whom  we  are 
metimes  at  variance,  is  inclined  to  support  us 
this  matter.  The  Editor  of  the  London 
\>ciety's  Journal  sees  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
ay,  that  it  is  evident  London  will  not  readily 
ke  the  lead  in  this  matter.  One  answer  to 
|)arly  all  objections  is,  {hat  they  manage  these 
in  France.  The  French  photographic 


commissions  are  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  We  ask  only  for 
possibilities — we  do  not  expect  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte  and  others  to  come  to  England  expressly, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  the  society.  Let  each 
country  decide  upon  the  processes  which  are 
developed  within  its  boundaries.  In  England 
we  have,  placing  them  alphabetically,  Mr. 
Acid  and,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Crookes,  Mr.  Le  welly  n, 
Mr.  Long,  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  Mr.  Shadbolt,  &c., 
&c.  Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  asking 
these  gentlemen  to  operate,  or  depute  some  one 
to  operate  in  the  presence  of  disinterested  judges ; 
all  will  not  refuse,  and  those  who  accede  to  the 
request  will  gain  a  fair  advantage  over  the 
others,  as  a  result  of  their  public  spiritedness. 
But  we  might  say  more  than  this — any  process 
that  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
satisfactorily  by  deputy  is  not  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  will  only  is  wanting;  that 
found,  we  should  soon  have  a  fair  tribunal,  and 
on  the  whole  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
worth  satisfying :  we  shall  yet  see  such  a 
tribunal  established. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sheffield 
to  condense  for  them  the  subject  matter  and 
illustrations  of  the  lectures  on  photography, 
which  we  have  given  at  various  times  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  and  at  the 
London  Institution,  we  have  just  visited  “  black 
Sheffield,”  the  rival  of  Manchester  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  the  production  of  anti-photogenic 
clouds  and  vapours.  Being  furnished  with  the 
oxy -phosphorous  light  we  set  these  local  diffi¬ 
culties  at  defiance,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
arresting  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
attentive  audiences  we  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with.  M.  Delarue,  of 
Chandos-street,  Covent  Garden,  contributed  to  our 
illustrations  some  of  his  latest  and  finest  French 
importations.  The  Pavilion  Sully,  an  immense 
picture,  by  M.  Baldus,  was  amongst  them  ;  but 
the  greatest  interest  centred  in  the  photo- 
galvanographs  and  photo-lithographs  of  Herr 
Pretsch  and  M.  Poitevin.  Having  the  photo¬ 
graph,  the  gelatine  image  on  the  glass  plate, 
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and  its  electrotype  counterpart  Avitli  a  printed 
impression  therefrom,  the  nature  of  the  process 
was  readily  apprehended.  Mr.  Chadburn,  of 
Sheffield,  furnished  us  with  a  large  positive 
collodion  portrait,  obtained  by  one  of  his  large 
lenses.  It  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  large 
one  we  have  hitherto  seen,  still  there  is  a 
coarseness  about  these  very  large  pictures 
which  is  not  agreeable.  We  prefer  a  moderate 
sized  picture  magnified  to  a  slight  extent. 
Mr.  Chadburn  has  contrived  an  expanding  dia¬ 
phragm  which  may  be  found  very  convenient 
under  many  circumstances,  lie  has  also  adapted 
a  shield  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ordinary  large 
semi-lens  stereoscope,  which  excludes  the  ex¬ 
traneous  light  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Here,  too,  Ave  had  our  attention  directed 
by  Mr.  Hornby  to  a  specimen  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  Avhich  is  prepared  here  largely 
for  the  electro-platers.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly 
pure,  though  produced  by  fusion.  Its  chief 
merit  is  that  it  does  not  alter  the  colour 
of  the  collodion  positives  fixed  with  it.  It  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  is  much  more  translucent  than  what  is 
usuallj^  sold.  We  did  not  recognize  it  as 
cyanide  on  first  seeing  it.  At  IMr.  Chadburn’s 
we  saw  optical  glass  grinding  on  a  large  scale ; 
the  shaping  and  polishing  tools  being  worked 
by.  steam  power.  Here  were  lenses,  semi-lenses, 
spectacle  glasses,  convex  and  concave,  &c.,  &c., 
all  being  fashioned  by  instruments  Avhich 
neither  tire  nor  grow  careless.  We  were 
amused  to  find  that  the  question  of  men  versus 
machines,  here  received  an  additional  illustra¬ 
tion.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  differences 
of  opinion  we  .  recorded  respecting  hand-made 
and  machine-made  paper.  Having  heard,  from 
those  who  have  not  steam  at  their  command, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  hand  instruments 
for  working  and  polishing  lenses,  we,  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  asked  if  a  machine 
could  polish  as  well  as  the  hand  ?  Mr.  Chad¬ 
burn  at  once  frankly  mentioned  the  old-fashioned 
opinion,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his  belief 
that  machine-work  was  quite  equal  to,  if  not 
better,  than  most  of  the  hand-labour  generally 
used.  The  discs  of  glass  are  worked  Avith  emery 
in  castdron  forms,  and  then  polished  by  curved 
surfaces  covered  with  cloth,  charged  with  Avater 
and  an  earthy  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  beds  in  the 
■neighbourhood  of  oheffield.  This  natural  rouge 
when  ground  Avith  AA^ater,  sifted,  and  alloAved  to 
deposit  its  heavier  parts,  contains  nothing  that 
can  scratch  glass.  The  machinery,  at  Mr. 
Ghadbunrs,  "is  capable ’.of  “turning  out”  a 
i^iuidred. gross  of  .glasses,  a  week!  The  Avork  is 


chiefly  attended  to  by  Avomeii.  Much  of  tlii] 
glass  gi'ound  here  is  sent  to  Ameriiu.  \\  1 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  remuikable  ajtplic: 
tion  of  photography  avc  met  with  here.  It  w; 
the  picture  of  an  exploded  steam-b«»i]or,  ■ 
immense  length  and  Aveight.  This  boiler  h; 
passed  right  across  one  of  the  busy  streets 
Sheffield,  Avithout  striking  any  one  ;  it  then  He 
through  some  gates,  and  finally  ended  its  card 
in  the  mud  of  the  canal,  Avhere  it  lay  till  it  w; 
photographed  for  legal  evidence  as  to  its  cond 
tion.  The  story  seemed  so  incredible  that,  li 
for  the  photograph  of  the  scene,  one  Avould  ha' 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  a  mass  taking  ; 
strange  a  “flying  leap,”  and  yet  rcinaiEii 
comparatively  unharmed. 

We  see  that  the  Photographic  Society 
Scotland  have  determined  upon  holding  a  secot 
annual  Plxhibition,  Avhich  is  appointed  to  1 
opened  on  the  12th  proximo.  Those  of  o 
readers  Avho  may  be  inclined  to  forAvard  spe( 
mens  for  exhibition  are  reminded  that  the  peri( 
arranged  for  their  reception  is  between  the  25 
and  30th  instant,  at  the  Rooms,  2,  South  f 
David  Street,  (corner  of  Prince’s  Street)  Edi 
burgh,  after  Avhich  date  none  Avill  be  accepted 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  works  at  tl 
new  Rooms  recently  taken  by  the  Photograph 
Society  of  London,  are  so  far  progressed  as 
enable  the  members  to  hold  their  next  ordina 
meeting  therein.  The  Secretary  has  express' 
a  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  arraug 
ments  by  that  date,  but  it  is  a  step  so  1 
advanced  in  the  right  direction,  that  Ave  thh 
the  members  Avill  Avillingly  bear  Avith  any  liti 
inconvenience  that  may  arise.  We  cann 
omit  to  mention  that  it  has  been  arranged, 
the  termination  of  the  ordinary  business  of  t 
evening,  to  hold  a  Special  General  Meeting 
the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
consideration  a  proposition  for  granting  the  si 
of  £50  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  for  t 
benefit  of  the  Avidow  and  family  of  the  late  1 
F.  Scott  Archer  ;  Avhich  sum  Avould  have  bf 
aAvarded  by  the  Council  some  time  back,  1. 
they  possessed  the  power  to  appropriate 
funds  for  such  a  purpose  Avithout  the  cons 
of  a  general  meeting.  We  have  no  doubt  ti 
the  opinion  of  the  members  will  be  unanimi 
and  that  the  amount  will  be  granted  withou 
dissentient  voice. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society.— di 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  is  appointed 
be  held  at  36,  George-street,  on  the  evening' 
Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,  Avhen  the  attei 
ance  of  the  members  is  jDarticularly  invited, 
assist  in  devising  the  best  means  for  promoti 
its  future  interests. 
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:™pool  photogeaphic  society. 

'  E  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
.  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Royal 
ititution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool.  Mr. 

'  rey,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

/^mong  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art, 
culated  among  the  members  for  their  in 
action,  "were  several  excellent  miniature  por- 
its,  by  Mr.  Keith,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
e  back-ground  was  a  delicate  light  colour  of 
3at  softness,  and  the  portraits,  which  were 
ished  in  the  style  of  enamel  painting,  stood 
t  with  great  efect.  Mr.  Keith  said  he  had 
)ught  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
vantages  possessed  by  his  new  operating 
Dm  in  Castle  Street,  over  the  old  one,  the 
•mer  being  constructed  of  tinted  glass.  The 
rtraits  were  much  admired. 

The  Chaieman  having  referred  to  the  ex- 
isite  photographs  by  Le  Gray,  exhibited  at 
e  previous  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
.citing  a  discussion  on  the  probable  means 
opted  by  that  artist  in  taking  such  instan- 
neous  views,  as  enabled  him  to  depict  the 
feet  of  the  curl  of  the  wave,  upon  the 
a-shore, — 

Mr.  Keith  suggested  that  instead  of  the  usual 
p  to  cover  the  lens,  a  perforated  sliding  disc 
as  used,  by  means  of  wtiich  the  lens  could  be 
icovered  and  covered  in  the  fraction  of  a 
cond. 

Mr.  Cokey  was  inclined  to  think,  as  far  as 
le  mechanical  contrivance  was  concerned,  that 
lat  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  they 
ould  agree  with  him  that  no  negative  hitherto 
•oduced  by  the  agenej^'  of  pyrogallic  acid  could 
3  obtained  with  so  short  an  exposure  as  that 
volved  by  the  passage  of  the  disc  in  the  front 
the  lens.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  some 
ther  agent  as  a  developer  must  have  been 
nployed,  exceedingly  expeditious  in  its  action, 
ie  was  confirmed  in  his  belief  because  the  deve- 
ipment  was  just  as  sharp  in  the  fore-ground  as 
i  the  distance  ;  but  this  could  not  be  obtained 
y  pyrogallic  acid.  He  was  convinced,  there- 
)re,  that  these  pictures  were  taken  in  the 
rst  instance  as  positives,  by  the  influence  of 
•on,  and  then  converted  into  negatives.*  They 
new  that  by  a  very  moderate  light  pictures 
light  be  obtained  by  iron,  almost  with  instan- 
ianeous  exposure.  Mr.  Knott,  one  of  our  most 
jxperienced  operators,  had  said  that  he  could 
:  ever  produce  a  negative  with  the  fore-ground 
nd  distant  perspective  clearly  rendered  with 
nything  else  than  iron. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Banner  said  he  had  taken 
lews  almost  instantaneously  with  pyrogallic 
cid.  He  thought  he  would  have  been  entirely 
uccessful,  but  he  could  not  get  his  camera 
ufficiently  quickly  covered. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Robinson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Jombay  Society,  enclosing  the  names  of  four 
'nembers  who  are  to  represent  that  Society  as 
I  lonorary  members  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
llociety.  They  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
'  he  list. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Forrest  announced  that  a  member 

*  By  the  agency  of  bichloiide  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
iinmonia. 


of  the  Society  would  bring  forward,  at  a  future 
meeting,  a  paper  on  “  The  Bath,”  and  that  ' 
another  member  would  read  a  paper  on  “  Win¬ 
ter  Photography.”  The  same  gentleman  having 
mentioned  incidentally  that  the  collodion  film 
adhered  so  tenaciously  to  ground  glass  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  scratch  if  off. 

Mr.  Keith  stated  that  Mr.  Frith  formerly  made 
some  experiments  on  polished  ivory,  finding  the  - 
action  very  slow,  he  scraped  the  ivory  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  he  then  obtained  a  very  rapid 
impression. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Banner  exhibited  and  explained 
his  portable  stereoscopic  camera,  which,  with 
the  chemicals  in  a  box,  weighed  about  six 
pounds.  Pie  had  two  light  tripods, 'on  one  of 
which  he  rigged  up  a  small  dark  room,  placing 
a  sort  of  bag  over  the  upper  portion,  the  floor 
of  this  unique  “  dark  room  ”  being  formed  by  a 
board  which  had  also  the  effect  of  imparting, 
additional  rigidity  to  the  tripod.  On  this  board 
his  materials,  including  bath,  developing  dish, 
bottles,  &c.,  were  placed,  and  he  had  free  and 
ample  access  to  them  by  means  of  a  wide  sleeve 
on  each  side  of  the  bag.  At  the  top  of  the  bag 
was  an  aperture,  ingeniously  shaded,  through 
which  he  could  see  into  the  room  to  guide  the 
operations,  and  ascertain  when  the  pictures- 
were  fully  developed.  The  whole  “room  ”  was. 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  square,  and  yet  he 
found  it  as  comfortable  to  work  in  as  if  he  waa 
in  his  own  house.  He  always  washed  the 
pyrogallic  off  inside  the  “  room.”  Some  photo¬ 
graphers  said  it  did  not  matter,  but  he  thought 
they  were  in  error,  as  the  acid  turned  black, 
immediately  it  was  exposed  to  light.  The 
camera  might  be  either  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  dark  room  or  upon  a  separate  tripod.  Pie 
preferred  the  latter  plan.  Instead  of  screwing 
the  camera  on  to  the  tripod,  he  secured  it  by 
a  stout  elastic  band. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  series  of 
prints  published  by  the  Architectural  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  They  comprised  prints  from 
negatives  by  the  most  eminent  English  and 
French  photographers,  including  Robinson  and 
Beale,  Bisson  Freres,  Fenton,  Bedford,.  &c. 
Subscribers  of  £1  Is.  and  upwards  would  be 
entitled  to  select  about  eight  for  every  guinea, 
and  he  stated  that  subscriptions  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Ellison,  of  36,  Bold-street,  the 
local  agent.  He  proceeded  to  expatiate  ou 
the  striking  and  singular  beauty  of  the  pictures, 
which  certainly  were  fully  entitled  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  they  elicited. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  made  the  following 
interesting  and  important  observations  on — ‘■^Ex¬ 
periments  in  Burning  Photographs  into  the  Glass." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Sella’s  process,  I  was  induced  to  try 
some  experiments  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  some 
process  that  would  enable  me  to  fix  the  photo¬ 
graph  by  burning  in  the  impression  in  the  fuimace 
with  a  coating  of  glass  over  it.  From  the  speci¬ 
mens  I  exhibit  to  night  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
how  far  they  are  encouraging.  I  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  my  brother  photos  cannot  try  the 
experiments  themselves,  as  very  few  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  furnace  in  which  to  try  them. 
I  may,  in  passing,  however,  give  them  some 
encouragement,  for  out  of  these  trials  I  find  if 
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you  grind  a  piece  of  opal  glass  very  finely, 
afterwards  collodionize,  sensitize  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  lay  a  negative  upon  it  by  super¬ 
position  you  will  receive  a  very  beautiful  impres¬ 
sion  by  transmitted  light,  and  after  being  lixed, 
washed,  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  you  will 
discover  that  the  film  adheres  most  rigidly  to 
he  glass,  and  scarcely  any  amount  of  rubbing 
will  take  it  off.  This  is  a  plan  that  any  one 
may  follow  out  on  a  vunter's  evening  by  gas 
light,  and  no  doubt  would  look  remarkably  well 
in  a  hall  lamp,  or  you  might  have  your  staircase 
window  filled  with  landscapes  taken  by  your¬ 
selves  or  friends.  Any  silver  stains  by  this 
process  can  only  be  removed  by  regrinding  the 
surface  with  fine  emery.  I  will  now  proceed 
with  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  evening. 
In  or  about  the  year  1280  it  was  discovered  that 
the  salts  of  silver,  when  laid  upon  glass  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  750  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  gave  a  beautifully  transparent 
yellow,  and  during  the  time  known  as  the  Deco¬ 
rated  and  Perpendicular  Periods,  from  the  quaint 
and  formal  description  of  the  figures,  it  was  this 
metal  produced  the  brilliant  glories  around  the 
heads  of  the  saints  in  church  windows,  and  is 
handed  down  to  us  in  its  pristine  beauty,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  remaining  the  same  for 
ages  to  come;  but  in  that  day  the  discoverer 
did  not  think  of  the  part  the  salts  of  silver  should 
play  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  of  the 
difficulty  we  should  experience  in  making  our 
work  as  permanent  as  his.  My  object  this 
evening  is  to  elaborate  a  few  experiments  on 
glass  positives  that  have  been  permanently 
burned  into  the  body  of  the  glass,  and  to  lay 
open  a  new  field  to  the  intelligent  photographer. 
I  do  not  consider  the  matter  by  any  means 
perfect,  but  I  think  the  specimens  I  now  exhibit 
are  highly  encouraging,  and  leave  little  ground 
to  doubt  that  it  will  soon  lead  to  this  very 
desirable  end.  It  has  been  patent  to  all  the 
members  of  this  society,  that  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Berry,  we  laid  before  you  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  a  specimen,  which  if  not  entirely 
fixed  into  the  glass,  was  nearly  so.  Since  that 
time  I  have  beep  occupying  my  spare  moments 
in  following  it  up.  The  great  difficulty  we 
always  met  with  was  the  destruction  of  the 
image  in  the  furnace,  and  the  residue  became  a 
pale  yellow,  with  complete  obliteration  of  the 
fine  lines.  I  found,  however,  that  the  yellow  was 
only  developed  by  a  continued  heat,  and  in  this 
position  I  left  it,  and  resolved  to  try  the  chromic 
salts  with  a  flux  or  glass  film  over  them.  The  pro¬ 
cess  I  found  best  in  this  direction  to  produce  the 
photograph  was  the  following  : — Float  a  solution 
of  starch  over  a  piece  of  glass ;  then  pour  upon 
it,  when  partially  dry  (in  the  dark)  a  solution 
of  chromate  of  iron :  allow  it  to  dry,  and  print 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  negative  laid  on  the  coat¬ 
ing.  When  taken  from  the  pressure  frame  wash 
and  strengthen  with  sulphate  of  iron.  When  this 
is  done  on  opal  glass,  say  a  stereoscopic  print, 
it  has  a  very  beautiful  effect,  and  the  delineation 
is  quite  equal  to  the  salts  of  silver ;  but  the 
great  barrier  to  its  success  is  the  contractile 
natur  of  the  starch,  which  breaks  up  whenever 
exposed  to  heat.  Having  tried  every  vehicle  I 
could  think  of,  I  then  threw  overboard  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject  altogether,  as  I  thought, 


and  resolved  to  treat  it  in  a  nieclianifal  point 
view.  Having  succeeded  in  flli^  direction  tc 
certain  extent,  I  now  lay  before  \  on  my  pi 
and  results  tbcrtmf.  'J'ako  an  oidinary  gl; 
positive,  varnished  or  plain,  (I  prefer  tlie  latt( 
and  make  the  following  mixture  in  n  il  o(  tar 
Flint  glass  (groumi  very  line)  16  j.arts. 

Pearl  ash .  6  „ 

Borax  .  1  ,, 

Red  lead  (or  minium) .  .3  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium .  1  „ 

This  must  be  thoroughly  ground  and  lai(i  evei 
over  the  plate.  When  dry,  lay  ituponapic 
of  iron,  lute  over  with  wliiting,  and  expose 
in  a  furnace  to,  say  about  750  degrees  lie 
until  you  perceive  it  becoming  bright  on  t 
surface.  For  the  first  minute  it  will  gradua 
become  black,  and  afterwards  the.  black  d 
colouration  like  carbon  passes  away,  and  1 
photograph  comes  out  with  a  covering  of  gh 
iiefore  the  oxide  of  silver  has  passed  into 
natural  yellow  colour,  and  without  the  slighti 
change  upon  the  half-tones.  All  this  is  t 
work  of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  in  this  st; 
may  remain  or  become  the  basis  of  furtl 
operations  in  burning  in  the  natural  colon 
Photographs  on  porcelain  look  beautiful  wh 
treated  in  this  way  ;  in  fact  it  would  be  diffic 
to  point  out  all  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
applied.  Thus  far  I  had  proceeded,  but  desiro 
to  pursue  the  subject  as  much  towards  maturi 
as  possible,  I  have  enlarged  the  experimen 
An  intelligent  friend  had  suggested  that  t 
whole  of  the  chemical  and  organic  agents  wc 
not  yet  exhausted,  that  haxdng  with  infin 
pains  tried  the  effect  of  starch,  gums,  album> 
honey,  gelatine,  and  other  analogous  materia 
caseine  had  not  been  employed.  I  theref 
determined  upon  trying  organic  matter  in  tl 
form.  Once  more  resuming  the  chemical  expe 
merits,  and  acting  upon  the  previous  suggeslit 
I  boiled  milk  until  thick,  applied  it  to  the  surf 
of  the  glass  like  collodion,  and  allowed  it  to  d 
'A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  bichroin; 
of  potash  was  then  poured  over  it,  and  allow 
to  dry  in  the  dark ;  exposed  under  a  negati 
until  a  good  distinct  impression  was  obtaine 
then  washed  xvell  until  all  the  yellow  v 
erased  from  the  lights.  I  then  used  a  solnti 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  until  a  chan 
took  place  from  brown  to  green,  washed  ca 
fully,  and  poured  over  a  solution  of  sulphate 
iron  to  intensify.  This  process  is  one  of  gn 
promise,  and  does  not  seem  to  break  up  in  t 
furnace  like  the  starch.  I  hope  by  the  ri 
meeting  to  exhibit  some  specimens. 

Mr.  Forrest  produced  several  specimens,  sho 
ing  the  results  of  his  experiments,  some  to  be  u 
as  transparencies  for  hall  lamps,  staircase  v 
dqws,  &c.,  and  others  to  be  seen  by  a  refloc 
light,  with  a  darkground  qnder  them.  Some  of  > 
transparencies,  taken  on  opal  glass,  were  vq 
beautiful.  They  were  taken,  he  said,  with  V' 
collodion,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  he  coi| 
print  200  or  300  a  day.  Referring,  in  connect 
with  the  same  subject,  to  the  oxidization  of  ij' 
silver  in  the  furnace,  he  stated  that  th':- 
were  many  combinations  of  silver,  of  which], 
the  present  day,  we  were  completely  ignora,, 
and  he  instanced  a  case  in  xvhich  one  of  ‘ 
men,  in  prepa'iug  a  furnace  for  the  product  i 
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ol  /ellovv  glass,  neglected  to  withdraw  the 
lii  ,  The  glass  on  being  taken  out  instead  of 
y(  )w  was  a  brilliant  purple.  It  was  spoiled 
fo  ;he  purpose  it  was  wanted,  but  the  mistake 
hi  produced  a  great  novelty.  He  had  since 
a1  tnpted  to  obtain  the  same  results,  but  had 
Qi  been  successful. 

vote  of  thanks  to  the  treasurer  for  his  paper 
ai  observations  terminated  the  proceedings. 


CHORLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


fifth  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rlton  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of 
rber,  the  Vice-President  in  the  chair.  After 
usual  preliminary  proceedings,  the  following 
er  was  read  by  Mr.  Hooper,  on^ — r“  The  results 
his  experience  in  the  practice  of  several  pre¬ 
ntice  processes  — 

laving  recently  been  occupied  with  a  series 
ixperiments  to  test  the  value  of  certain  pro¬ 
ses  for  out-door  photography,  that  have  been 
ught  before  the  public  with  considerable 
rnsions  to  excellency,  I  think  it  may  not  bep 
icceptable  or  unprofitable  to  place  the  results 
ore  the  present  meeting.  Those  that  have 
efly  occupied  my  attention  are  the  dry  collo- 
n  processes  of  Mr.  Rarnes,  the  gelatine  pro- 
s  of  Mr.  Long,  baked  dry  collodion  plates, 
I  a  few  others, 
have  carefully  tried  the  process  as  published 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  the  result  in  my  hands  has 
,  been  satisfactory,  only  being  able  by  it  to 
.ain  a  good  negative  occasionally.  The  great 
ount  of  care  required  in  every  stage  of  the 
nipulation,  will,  I  think,  prevent  its  being 
fjaerally  adopted.  Finding  these  plates  were 
L  always  to  be  depended  upon,  I  commenced 
perimenting  on  the  process  of  Mr.  Long.  The 
jcess  I  have  met  with  from  the  first  has  con- 
iced  me  that  that  process  will,  ere  long,  be 
nerally  adopted ;  the  plates  being  easily  and 
ickly  prepared,  and  keeping  well,  is  a  great 
vantage. 

[  will  briefly  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
Dcess,  and  then  develop  the  four  plates  before 
u,  three  of  which  were  exposed  yesterday, 
le  remaining  plate  I  purpose  printing  on  in 
ur  presence,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  a 
insparent  picture  is  produced  by  gaslight. 

I  have  tried  various  sorts  of  collodion  for  this 
ocess,  and  find  none  answer  so  well  as  a  verj* 
I  and  thin  collodion  not  over  iodized.  The 
m  on  the  plates  I  am  to  develop  is  so  very 
ansparent  that  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
t)le  to  obtain  intensity  on  such.  We  shall 
e,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  any 
nount  of  intensity  can  be  obtained  with  that 
ansparent  film.  If  a  thick  collodion  be  used 
stead  of  the  kind  I  have  just  named,  a  blister- 
g  film  is  likely  to  be  produced,  and  which  will 
robably  disconnect  itself  entirely  from  the 
lass  before  the  development  can  be  completed. 

1  carrying  out  my  experiments  respecting  the 
>l]odion  necessary  to  ensure  freedom  from 
isters,  I  have  found  that  almost  any  negative 
)llodion  will  do  if  treated  in  the  following 
lanner  : — To  one  ounce  of  negative  collodion 
nade  from  gun  cotton,  that  made  from  gun 
rper  not  answering  so  well)  add  half  an  ounce 
r  adhcr  and  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  of 


iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol  sufficient  to  make  the 
collodionaverydarkcolour;  asmall  barof  zinc  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  for  some  hours  will  make  it  colour¬ 
less,  and  admirably  adapted  as  a  substitute  for 
old  collodion.  Almost  all  the  different  collodions 
I  have  treated  in  this  manner  have  passed  from 
the  contractile  to  the  powdery  or  porous  kind. 
With  respect  to  the  manipulatory  part  of  the 
process,  it  being  the  same  as  for  wet  collodion 
negatives  up  to  coating  the  plate  with  the 
gelatine  solution,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  it.  The  gelatine  solution*  I  prepare  and 
apply  as  directed  by  Mr.  Long  in  his  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

If  applied  warm  upon  a  thick  film,  there  is 
not  that  tendency  to  blister  as  when  used  cold  ; 
but  with  the  thin  collodion  made  as  I  have 
before  stated,  there  is  no  tendency  to  blister, 
even  when  used  cold.  This  solution  should  not 
be  prepared  many  days  before  wanted,  the 
results  not  being  so  good  if  kept  above  a  week. 
Before  removing  the  plate  from  the  sensitizing 
bath,  it  should  be  raised  and  lowered  several 
times,  to  get  rid  of  all  appearance  of  greasiness 
of  surface ;  when  taken  out  it  should  be  slightly 
drained,  and  the  preservative  solution  poured 
over  it,  beginning  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  made  to  flow  to  the  opposite  edge, 
carrying  all  the  superfllious  silver  solution 
before  it;  let  this  run  off  the  plate  into  the 
waste  pan  or  sink ;  a  fresh  supply  of  preservative 
solution  is  then  poured  on  and  off  several  times, 
taking  the  precaution  to  run  it  off  at  a  different 
corner  of  the  plate  each  time,  so  as  to  bring 
every  part  of  the  sensitive  surface  under  its 
influence. 

I  should  have  stated  it  is  necessary  to  wipe 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  blotting-paper  when 
removed  from  the  nitrate  bath,  to  prevent  any 
solution  running  down  and  mixing  with  the 
gelatine  solution  afterwards  applied.  I  find 
the  exposure  required  for  plates  preserved  in 
this  manner  is  nearly  one-third  longer  than  for 
those  prepared  by  the  eollodio-albumen  process. 
The  development  of  the  picture  may  be  deferred 
for  several  days  after  being  exposed  ;  in  many 
other  dry  processes  I  have  found  the  plates 
required  to  be  developed  the  same  day  as 
exposed.  I  cannot  state  hc^v  long  this  part  of 
the  process  may  be  deferred,  having  only  kept 
them  five  days,  the  results  then  were  as  good  as 
those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  manipulations 
had  been  completed  the  same  day. 

Before  developing,  the  plate  must  be  soaked 
in  water,  to  remove  the  gelatine  on  its  surface ; 
this  takes  from  two  to  five  minutes ;  when  the 
gelatine  is  got  rid  of,  place  the  plate  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  has 
been  added  from  three  to  six  drops  of  a  thirty 
grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution— the  development 
takes  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  exposure  the 
plate  has  received.  The  advantage  of  employ¬ 
ing  gallic  acid  without  the  addition  of  pyro- 
gallic,  is,  should  the  exposure  in  the  camera 
have  been  too  short,  the  solution  does  not 
decompose,  however  long  the  development  may 
be  continued ;  another  advantage  it  possesses 
is,  that  should  a  thick  collodion  have  been  used.. 

*  The  meta-gelatine  solution  is  Mr.  M.  L3^’s, — Ed.  L.  & 
M,  r.  J. 
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and  blisters  formed  thereby,  I  find  when  tlie 
plate  is  finished  and  dry,  there  is  no  appearanee 
of  blisters  having  been  on  it;  had  pyrogallic 
acid  been  mixed  with  the  gallic,  and  decom¬ 
position  taken  place,  every  blister  would  have 
been  visible  on  the  plate  after  drying. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  work  on 
this  process,  published  by  Messrs.  Bland  and 
Long,  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  formula  therein  named ;  the  only 
difference  I  have  made  is  to  use  a  very  thin 
collodion,  and  to  develop  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  instead  of  gallic  and 
pyrogallic  mixed,  and  with  a  less  quantity  of 
silver  solution  added  to  it  than  is  there  recom¬ 
mended.  Having  described  this  process,  I 
woidd  state — any  person  who  can  work  the 
negative  process  with  Avet  collodion,  will  be 
certain  to  succeed  with  this. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  would  say  a  few 
words  on  another  process,  which  was  published 
about  twoyears  since,  and  which  I  have  employed 
during  that  time  with  much  success ;  I  allude  to 
the  collodio-albumen,  which,  for  rapidity,  excels 
every  other ;  the  exposure  in  the  camera  takes 
from  two  to  three  times  that  required  for  "wet 
collodion  plates — one  operator  gets  a  more 
sensitive  surface  than  another,  caused  by  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  plates  arc  dried, 
a  plate  dried  spontaneously,  or  at  low  heat, 
being  more  sensitive  than  one  dried  at  a  high 
temperature.  The  cause  of  the  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  collodio-albumen  plates,  as  compared 
with  others,  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  double  iodide  produced  in  the 
film  when  the  albumen  (containing  an  iodide  of 
any  kind)  is  poured  over  the  iodide  of  silver 
on  the  plate ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
collodion  as  a  base  ;  I  have  found  a  layer 
of  iodized-albumen  answer  the  purpose,  and 
to  be  equally  as  sensitive  what  is  required  is, 
some  body  to  retain  the  iodide  of  silver  on 
the  plate,  for  the  iodide  in  the  albumen  to  act 
upon.  I  have  floated  iodized  paper  on  albumen 
prepared  for  the  collodio-albumen  process, 
dried  it,  sensitized,  washed,  and  again  dried  it;  it 
answered  the  pui’pose  and  required  less  exposure 
in  the  camera.  all  my  experiments  with 
paper,  (substituted  for  the  collodion.)  I  found 
the  picture  visible  when  the  paper  -was  removed 
from  the  dark  slide.  The  extra  sensitiveness 
may  be  the  result  of  the  roughness  of  the  paper 
surface  ;  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point,  I  albuminized  some  paper  for  positives 
(the  albumen  containing  eight  grains  chloride  of 
barium  to  each  ounce) ;  I  also  coated  a  plate  with 
the  same  albumen,  when  printed  on;  the  chloride 
of  silver  on  the  paper  was  acted  on  more  rapidly 
by  the  light  than  that  on  the  glass.  As  in  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  the  plates  having  to  go 
through  so  many  operations,  are  very  prone 
to  blister,  and  during  hot  weather,  if  kept  a  few 
days,  generally  turn  brown,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  so  many  try  to  find  a  substitute ;  of 
all,  that  have  yet  been  brought  before  the 
public,  none  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr. 
Long,  the  plates  are  so  easily  prepared,  and 
certain  of  producing  good  results. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  some  excellent 

*  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  this  fact,  and  availed  himself  of  it  in 
his  rapid  process.— Ei>.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 


specimens  were  shewn,  and  ^-evi  nd  iiegali|§< 
most  successfully  devi  lopi  d.  j 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  b.  ■  n  a<  curdod  I. 
Mr.  Hooper  for  his  esssey,  tin-  j>roceedi  1 
terminated.  1 

The  next  meeting  will  l>c  li-dd  on  the  sec 
Thursday  in  November. 


ON  THE  FADING  Ob  FUSITIVES. 

By  thi;  Kniror. 

We  promised  to  romarl;  upon  .Mr.  Sutb 
paper  on  the  fading  of  jmsitivcK.  If 
!  reader  will  now  take  our  last  number  in  ha 
or  No.  36  of  the  present  volume  of  Photograi 
Notes,  he  will  the  better  follow  our  rernai 
The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  we 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
It  is  a  matter  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
left  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition.  In  Fra 
it  has  been  proposed  by  some  timid  individu 
to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  i]uebtion,  for  feai ' 
prejudicing  the  public  !  We  in  England  likf 
know  the  worst  of  a  bad  business,  and  wo 
not  tolerate  a  journal  that  would  make  thii 
pleasant  outside  when  all  was  supposed  to 
rotten  within. 

We  are  about  to  review  Mr.  Sutton’s  paj 
chiefly  because  we  take  more  interest  int 
question  of  fading  than  in  any  other  relating 
our  art.  Something  must  ho  done.  Auotl 
year  must  not  pass  without  an  earnest  pul 
discussion  of  the  whole  ((uestion.  Already  1 
retailers  of  photographs  admit  that  peo] 
admire,  but  do  not  hny  extemively,oi  photograp 
solely  because  they  have  no  guarantee  that 
print  for  which  fifty  shillings  is  asked  may  i 
become  waste  paper  in  a  few  months.  Is  i 
this  the  literal  truth  ?  We  avow  that  we  oi 
selves  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  a  terapti 
subject^  because  we  do  not  know  the  history 
its  manipulation.  We  have  seen  one  of  the  lar 
continental  photographic  workshops,  and  we  < 
clare  that  we  have  no  faith  in  pictures  itrepai 
for  the  market  in  the  oiT-hand  way  we  have  w 
nessed.  We  believe  that  more  pains  areni 
being  taken,  but  this,  like  many  other  questio 
is  one  of  degree,  and  who  is  to  say  where  i 
line  is  to  he  drawn. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  first  paragraph  is  imperfect.  ^ 
have  photographs  which  fade  without  formi 
a  coloured  substance.  Wo  shall  have 
classify  faded  pictures  according  to  their  mini 
physical  appearances. 

Certainly  a  pale  yellow  image  is  no  longei 
true  photograph. 

We  have  no  proof  of  the  exact  nature  of  t 
yellow  substance,  and  we  do  not  believe  tha 
is  permanent  against  all  time  and  nati 
agencies.  Dr.  Percy  spoke  of  a  sulphide 
silver  dense  enough  to  form  a  good  picture : 
could  not  mean  that  a  scarcely  visible  li 
suited  any  subject  pictorially.  Why  must 
say  that  it  is  only  the  assumed  yellow  sulplr 
of  silver  that  is  permanent  ?  We  knownothi 
precisely  about  the  comparative  merits  of  bl&i 
and  yellow  sulphide  of  silver.  There  is  so 
confusion  here. 

Not  the  process  of  fading,  but  a  process 
fading,  can  be  shown  b}’’  the  sulphide  of  amn 
nium.  This  toning  and  fading  process  is  of c 
discovery,  and  if  it  be  worth  having  it  is  righi 
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(  s.  The  action  of  “  hydrosulphate  of  amino- 
1  ”  was  unknown  to  photographers  till  we 
1  de  our  experiments.  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  only 
«  ly  photographer  besides  ourselves  who  tested 
1  action  of  a  sulphuretted  compound,  and 
(  municated  to  others  the  result.  The  manner 
i  whicli  sulphide  of  ammonium  acts  is  yet 
1  explained.  Saying  it  is  due  to  an  excess  of 
;  phuration  tells  us  nothing ;  it  may  be  the 
(  dation  of  a  sulphuretted  compound  which 
}  lerates  the  destructive  substance :  even  a 
/  mulphite  may  be  formed,  and  be  partly  the 
( ise,  but  no  one  would  call  this  an  excess  of 
f  phuration.  The  best  way  is  to  say  that  we 
<  not  know  the  steps  taken  by  the  respective 
«  ments  which  exist  in  and  about  the  picture. 

'  e  “  hideous  ”  colour  of  a  newly  fixed  photo- 
•  iph  may  be  removed  by  heating  strongly  a 
( nap  photograph  which  has  a  trace  of  hyposul- 
j  ite  left  in  it.  Is  this  sulphuration  ?  It  may 
'  so  ;  but  if  so,  sulphuration  need  not  cause  a 
ptograph  to  fade,  for  we  have  tolled  pictures 
I  the  date  of  1844,  which  have  not  faded,  though 
1  pt  in  an  ordinary  book.  Hydrosulphate  of 
i  imonia,  as  sold,  is  a  very  uncertain  substance, 

'  0  have  in  this  journal  explained  the  mode  of 
]  sparing  it :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  likely 
:  be  uniform  in  strength.  Besides  it  is  acted 
1  on  by  the  air  if  kept  in  an  imperfectly  stop- 
]  red  bottle.  Hyposulphite  of  ammonia  is  said 

■  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  so  that 

■  less  care  be  taken  the  experiments  will  be 

This  sulphurating  to  a  maximum  is  anassump- 
1  n,  and  Mr.  Sutton  is  doubtless  too  good  a 
’  ^ician  not  to  know  that  “  what  is  gratuitously 
i  mmed,  may  be  as  gratuitously  denied.” 

'  lat  sulphur  toning  takes  the  picture  on  the 
:  rd  to  destruction  we  admit,  but  it  does  not 
low  that  a  man  will  go  the  whole  course 
cause  he  sets  out  dangerously.  Keep  the 
tied  picture  from  a  smoky,  toning  atmosphere^ 
d  it  may  stop  on  the  road  unharmed.  We 
Irnit  that  the  sulphur  toning  is  an  obscure 
atter.  We  have  old  toned  prints  which  are 
ill  good,  and  that  constitutes  our  stumbling- 
ock.  If  gold  tones  loithout  sulphur,  let  us  use 
)ld,  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  say  that  a 
ilphur  picture  must  fade  and  a  gold  toned 
cture  is  permanent.  We  simply  know  but 
ttie  about  it. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  organic  matter 
1  the  fading,  we  are  also  tolerably  ignorant. 

T e  are  glad  that  Mr.  Sutton  has  discovered  that 
i/en  the  developed  pictures  may  not  resist 
fiphur.  We,  long  ago,  faded  one  of  his  “per- 
lianent  prints,”  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in 
le  presence  of  several  chemists.  We  know  of 
:0  permanent  prints.  Permanent  prints  are 
ke  the  indelible  marking  ink,  which  the  quick- 
fitted  French  chemical  student  converted  into 
delible  ink,’’  by  a  touch  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
ium  and  iodine,  or  some  such  agency. 

Without  pretending  to  know  the  nature  of 
he  hideous  brick -red  image,  we  may  say  that 
/e  think  the  organic  matter  about  it  does  render 
fc  less  stable,  but  we  must  not  build  on  a  mere 
ypothesis,  let  us  say  ive  do  not  know  all  the 
acts  of  the  case. 

Now  for  more  suppositions.  We  once,  in 
onversation  with  Mr.  Talbot,  asked,  “  may  we 
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not  suppose,  &c. ;”  to  which  he  good-naturedly 
replied,  with  a  smile,  “  You  may  suppose  any¬ 
thing  you  please.”  We  felt  the  rebuke.  There 
was  no  need  to  add — supposing  proves  nothing. 
But  seriously,  this  matter  is  too  grave  to  allow 
of  any  loose  chemistry  being  brought  near  us. 
It  is  a  rule  in  chemistry  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  any  oxide  or  sulphide  which  cannot  be  shown 
by  analysis  to  exist,  and  this  is  a  safe  rule.  We 
know  that  we  have  much  to  discover,  but  we 
cannot  therefore  allow  the  justness  of  any  mere 
assumption.  The  onus  of  proving  the  existence 
of  a  bisulphide  of  silver  rests  with  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Mr,  Sutton.  Any  one  may  utter  guesses, 
and  give  a  chemist  a  twelvemonth’s  work  to 
demonstrate  their  futility.  This  is  not  said  to 
discourage  speculation,  but  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  reasoning  from  mere  surmises. 
What  is  it  then  ?  Why,  it  may  be  one  of  five 
hundred  things  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  our  poor 
philosophy  !  Has  it  been  shewn  that  the  yellow 
compound  is  or  is  not  an  allotropic  substance  ? 
Here  is  more  mere  guessing. 

We  vfould  ask  Dr.  Taylor  to  produce,  chemi¬ 
cally,  this  yellow  double  salt.  The  equivalents 
of  sulphur  and  silver  are  known,  and  hydrogen 
can  easily  be  oxidized.  Can  water  be  obtained 
from  this  yellow  salt  by  the  oxidation  of  its 
hydrogen  ?  These  are  questions  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  solve. 

The  explanation  of  a  theorist  is  often  satisfac¬ 
tory  enough,  if  we  will  only  “  adopt  his 
“  notion but  here  lies  the  difficulty.  We  may 
adopt  a  thing  that  is  false.  Again,  we  say,  the 
onus  of  proof  lies  with  the  theorist.  Form  this 
yellow  sulphide,  and  we  will  gladly  analyze  it. 

In  our  time,  we  have  had  the  notion  that  a 
sulphate  might  be  formed,  but  we  have  long 
left  off  guessing,  and  determined  to  wait  for 
more  light.  We  have  proved,  by  experience, 
that  a  positive,  faded  by  iodine,  can  be  very 
fairly  restored  by  boiling  it  in  potash ;  but  a 
positive,  faded  by  time,  is  not  so  restored.  From 
this  we  do  infer  that  the  ordinary  fading  is 
accompanied  by  the  formatioir  of  a  soluble  salt, 
for  what  little  restoration  takes  place  is  of  a 
blurred  character  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  a 
well-defined  character  in  the  other.  This  is 
reasoning  from  experiment. 

The  mode  of  analysis  suggested  would  not 
prove  that  a  sulphate  had  been  formed.  A 
hyposulphite  might  be  formed  ;  so  much  for 
hypothesis.  Moreover,  testing  is  not  so  easy 
as  one  might  imagine  ;  traces  of  sulphur  salts 
are  difficult  to  analyze  qualitatively. 

The  remarks  about  light  and  darkness  are 
vague  ;  we  do  not  understand  the  facts  well. 
Theory  about  fires  is  very  loose.  Sulphur  ex¬ 
posed  to  damp  air  forms  sulphuric  acid  ;  this 
would  dissolve  the  silver,  not  sulphurate  it. 
See  how  loose  this  is.  We  talk  about  sulphur 
and  sulphuration  in  a  very  vague  way.  Mr. 
Sutton  is  not  alone  in  this  respect. 

Sulphur,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  is  wilder  guess¬ 
ing  still.  Show  us  that  sulphate  of  lime  can 
blacken,  or  in  any  way  sulphurate  silver.  As  to 
sulphide  of  sodium,  ultramarine  is  never  put 
into  cream  coloured  papers,  which  yet  yield 
fading  pictures. 

We  believe  the  sulphur  compounds,  in  an 
impure  atmosphere,  have  much  to  do  with 
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certain  cases  of  fading,  and  we  believe  and 
know  that  a  red  picture  will  tone  itself  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  not  with  gold  certainly  ;  with 
what  then,  but  sulphur  ? — and  if  a  print  can 
tone  by  atmospheric  sulphur,  why  cannot 
03;idatiou  and  more  sulphur  destroy  this  self- 
toned  print  ?  Let  not  this  point  be  evaded. 
It  is  with  us  a  strong  position,  and  we  wish  we 
could  be  fairly  dislodged  from  it.  As  to  the 
rentoval  of  all  traces  of  sulphur,  we  used 
potash  with  a  view  to  aid  in  this  matter,  and 
we  have  still  something  to  say  about  the  use 
of  potash  ;  but  we  shall  follow  our  own  pre¬ 
scription  and  not  talk  about  matters  which  only 
ipay  or  may  not  be  founded  in  realities,  The 
difficulties  of  analysis  are  very  great  where 
such  minute  quantities  are  concerned,  and  one 
liad  need  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
subject  or  thing,  not  always  practicable  in  this 
world  of  mixed  duties. 

The  chance  of  prints,  made  by  the  ordinary 
n'^ethod,  lasting,  is  this  :  certain  prints  m  ule 
in  a  wholesale  way  in  1844  have,  as  regards 
some  of  them,  remained  without  the  slightest 
deterioration  to  the  present  day  ;  indeed, 
one  might  affirm  that  some  of  them  have  been 
ternporavihj  improved.  This,  again,  is  a  strong 
position,  and  we  can  never  retire  from  it  as 
long  as  these  said  prints  remain  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  satisfactory  condition.  We  saj  that  any 
theory  that  fails  to  explain  fidhj  this  fact  still 
leaves  us  in  the  dark.  Do  we  then  conlide  in 
the  old  method  ?  By  no  means  :  but  we  point 
to  it  to  warn  those  who  think  they  ]>rove 
everything  by  saying,  “  here  is  a  picture 
fourteen  years  old  hy  my  process^  and  it  is 
unfaded.”  We  reply,  here  is  one  as  old  as 
yours,  by  the  original  process  ;  and  if  one 
escapes  why  may  we  not  learn  how  to  enable 
all  to  escape  ?”  You  reply,  the  majority  of 
yours  fade,  and  the  majority  of  ours  stand 
good.  Granted  for  a  moment,  and  only  for 
a  moment  ;  but  your  process  is  inferior  in  its 
results,  and  may  yet  require  to  be  kept  from 
the  atmosphere ;  and  so  we  may  as  well  begin 
by  protecting  the  superior  results  obtained  by 
the  old  and  unexplained  method. 

The  honourable  course  is  to  admit  that  we 
are  very  ignorant  in  this  matter,  and  to  tell 
the  public  that  they  must  share  with  us  in  it. 
We  will  doour  best,  according  to  ourknowledge, 
and  having  before  us  the  fact,  that  pictures  of 
old  date  are  still  sound,  we  are  not  justified  in 
asserting  that  any  given  picture  will  fade 
because  it  was  not  made  by  our  process. 

The  difficulty  is  to  furnish  the  guarantee. 
Self-asserted  authority  is  valueless  in  the  long 
run.  The  matter  must  be  settled  with  the 
public,  and  not  simply  by  them  or  against  them. 

We  believe  we  have  now  as  fairly  as  possible 
arrived  at  Mr.  Sutton’s  last  paragraph ;  and  as 
his  remarks  have  been  someAvhat  desultory,  so 
is  our  comment.  He  ends  by  deprecating  the 
use  of  hot  water  in  fixing.  Now,  the  chemist 
knows,  that  when  he  can  use  hot  water  to  wash 
a  precipitate,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  and  on  this 
ground  we  advocate  hot  water  for  washing,  say 
water  at  100°  Fahr.  We  believe  that  the 
washing  is  accelerated  by  using  a  hot  liquid, 
apart  from  any  question  of  solubility ;  at  all 
events,  if  probabilities  are  to  guide  us,  cold 


wator  must  be  considcifd  inf.  ri>->r  t't  hot ;  thH 
(luestioij  is  imi»(jrtant,  though  to  many  it  nul 
Bccm  to  be  only  sefondary.  H 

11,  in  our  remarks,  we  havr  said  anythioB 
that  may  ap|)ear  to  mar  th-/  ir.  in  ral  characuH 
of  onr  criticism,  we  beg  that  it  may  l)e  oveiH 
looked.  We  desire  to  obtain  credit  f<.*r  being  iK 
earnest  in  this  matter,  and  we  an-  very  glulf 
that  Mr.  Sutton’s  fearlessness  has  given  us  tbli 
()l)portunity  of  assisting  to  kiajp  alive  the  di:l 
cussion  of  this  fundamental  (luesticn.  In  justicB 
to  ourselves,  we  ought  to  add  that  the  whole  (1. 
our  remarks  have  been  noted  d'>\vn  with  I 
“running  reed,”  and  without  tin.<  for  ininutJ 
revision  ;  but  we  do  not  by  this,  wish  to  iinplj 
that  we  doubt  the  truth  of  lln*  positions  w,, 
have  taken  up,  but  8im])ly  beg  of  tin;  reader  ti 
excu,se  the  manner  in  whi(di  we  have  proceedei 

ArrARATUs  rou  Washing  I’ositives. — A  ', 
the  meeting  of  the  Norwich  I’liobtgraphi  i 
Society,  on  the  2nd  ult.,  an  ingenious  appai^tu:  i 
for  the  purpose  of  wasldng  jiositives,  was  exh  < 
bited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  coi 
sists  of  a  gutta-percha  tray,  about  tliirty  incht  1  \ 
in  diameter,  into  which  the  prints  are  jilaoed  '  ^ 
this  tray,  which  is  large  enough  to  wash  fift  i 
stereoscopic  prints  in,  is  supplicil  with  water  fro!  i 
a  horizontal  pipe,  having  a  siphon-shaped  hen  | 
at  the  end  to  allow  of  the  water  flowing  into  tli  i| 
tray  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  provide  1 
with  a  stop-cock  worktM  by  a  long  rod  instead  (  4 

the  ordinary  thumb-piece  for  turning  the  pliij.  I 
The  tray  is  provided  with  a  siphon  whic 
empties  itself  into  a  small  tin  bucket,  thrr 
inches  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top,  and  havin 
a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  this  bucket  i 
attached  by  a  jointed  piece  to  one  end  ( 
the  long  rod  before  alluded  to,  while  at  tli 
other  end  is  fixed  a  balance  weight.  Upo 
turning  the  supply  tap  the  water  flows  throup 
the  horizontal  pipe  and  stoj)-cock  into  the  trav  j 
and  when  nearly  filled  the  Kl[)hon  begins  to  ac 
the  water  running  through  into  the  bucke  j 
which,  as  it  fills,  becomes  heavier  and  sink  j 
down,  turning  the  stop-cock  and  shutting  o  ij 
the  supply  of  water.  The  siphon  acts  until  tk  a 
tray  is  empty,  after  which,  as  the  bucket  b;  n 
comes  empty,  the  water  running  through  tb 
small  hole  at  the  bottom,  the  balance  weight  o  e 
the  other  end  of  therodfallsdowrqandopeningtli  | 

stop-cock  again  allows  the  water  to  flow  into  tb  i 
tray,  which  is  thus  kept  alternately  filling  an  I 
emptying  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  froi  t 
the  main  tap  lasts,  without  any  attention  bein  ^ 
required.  We  should  observe  that  a  piece 
perforated  gutta-percha  is  fixed  across  the  ei 
of  the  tray  in  front  of  the  siphon,  to  preve 
the  prints  from  stopping  it  up.  The  invent 
conceives  that  considerable  advantage  is  to  ■ 
derived  from  this  invention ;  its  action 
far  superior  to  a  continuous  stream,  as  there  : 
the  certainty  of  getting  a  perfect  change  oftb 
water  each  time  the  tray  is  emptied,  which  ma 
be  as  often  as  three  hundred  times  in  the  spac 
of  twelve  hours  ;  and  the  prints  are  not  liabii 
to  be  doubled  up  and  damaged  against  the  sidj 
of  the  tray  as  when  a  continuous  stream  is  usei 
being  by  this  invention  kept  constantly  in 
rotary  motion,  except  during  the  few  second' 
each  time  the  tray  is  emptied. 
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AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 
kPER  FOR  Photography. — We  shall,  for  the 
eiit,  hriog  this  subject  to  a  close,  having 
ted  out  all  that  is  known  with  certainty 
ecting  the  best  materials  for  ensuring  a 
1  sheet  of  paper.  Besides  the  negative 
jr  made  of  linen,  we  had  some  paper  made 
jositives,  by  the  advice  of  the'manufacturer, 
for  this  a  material  called  government  canvas 
used  It  was  a  fine  kind  of  sail-eloth,  and 
[e  a  very  strong  paper.  Some  positives 
ted  on  it  at  the  time  are  good  to  this  day, 
ough  they  have  been  kept  in  a  portfolio 

I  others  which  have  faded.  I  am  inclined  to 
k  that  the  nature  of  the  paper  has  some- 
g  to  do  with  the  fading  of  positives.  The 

stated  by  Mr.  Ross  respecting  hard-sized 
er  is,  in  accordance  with  our  experience, 
led  from  the  printing  of  Mi.  Talbot’s  pencil 
lature  but  then  all  pictures  on  this  hard- 
id  paper  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time. 

are  in  this  subject  met  by  such  conflicting 
fence  that  a  sound  observer  must  hesitate  in 
gning  any  one  cause  as  the  cause  of  fading. 

3  removal  of  the  size  fr.om  the  finished  prints 
been  recommended  ;  but  against  this  we 
'e  the  I'act,  that  pictures  with  the  size  in  them, 
i  very  insoluble  condition,  renrain  good,  when 
ers,  on  a  iiaper  feebly-sized,  fade  altogether, 
far  am  I  from  fearing  the  presence  of  good 
3  that  I  have  recommended  sizing  the  picture 
aiiW,  after  a  solution  of  potash  has  been  used 
t  ;onethe  picture.  Time  alone  can  tell  us  who 
if  ight  in  this  matter.  If  size  is  injurious,  what 

II  we  say  of  albuminized  prints  ?  The  size 
y  effect  us  this  way  ;  it  may  either  aid  or 
!ck,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  action  of  certain 
aospheric  impurities,  but  we  have  already  said 

paper  question  requires  a  searching  investi- 
f.|;;ion.  There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  points 
ich  remain  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  paper 
iiufacture.  First,  as  to  the  presence  of  spots 
ich  appear  in  the  finished  picture.  These,  of 
irse,  arise  from  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
mces.  Particles  of  iron  or  brass  may  be 
3senf  from  the  rag-sorters  overlooking  covered 
re,  buttons,  &c.,  even  pins  are  sometimes 
srlooked  and  go  into  the  engine  to  be  beaten 
with  the  stuff';  bone  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes, 
i  such-like  fastenings  often  pass  into  the 
Ip  ;  and  if  they  are  not  tonr  to  pieces  com- 
3tely,  they  abrade  the  brass  bed  of  the  engine 
fficiently  to  introduce  particles  of  metals  into 
3  pulp  ;  these  particles  decoirjpose  the  silver 
jlution  and  furnish  wide-spreading  spots.  Our 
lien  paper  became  foul  from  a  peculiar  cause  : 
|e  water  of  the  spring  which  supplied  the  engine 
uitaincd  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
Id  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid,  This 
lie  became  deposited  upon  the  wood-work  of 
e  vat  (and  indeed  upon  every  part  of  the 
ood-work  exposed  to  the  water)  in  conse- 
lence  of  the  expulsion,  by  constant  agitation, 
the  loosely  combined  part  of  the  carbonic 
:id.  This  deposit,  after  reaching  a  certain 
ickness,  sometimes  scales  off  during  the  beat- 
g  operation,  and  becomes  broken  into  a 
lousand  pieces,  and  is  interspersed  throughout 
le  pulp,  and  this  happened  to  us.  At  the 
itset  1  objected  to  the  presence  of  this  deposit, 
ut  I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  removed;  and, 


indeed,  to  remove  it  would  be  no  easy  task  ;  it 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  wood  that  the  scales 
bring  away  an  impression  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  deposit  is,  moreover,  very  hard. 
Again,  the  paper  may  become  foul  from  the  felts 
having  been  carelessly  left  exposed  to  dust  anef 
dirt,  and  washing  is  here  not  a  sufficient  remedy. 
The  felts  used  for  our  linen  paper  were  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  it  turned  out,  in  a  dirty  condition  ; 
being  finer  than  those  usually  employed,  they 
had  lain  by  and  contracted  dirt  which  no  wash¬ 
ing  could  remove.  These  felts  were  actually 
cleansed  at  the  expense  of  our  linen  paper  !— a 
most  provoking  piece  of  experience,  for  which 
the  maker  was  in  some  degree  to  blame. 
Another  source  of  impurity  may  be  foupd  in  the 
bleaching  house.  I  have  seen,  at  a  very  large 
establishment,  metal  pipes  and  taps  projecting 
over  the  wooden  vats  which  contain  the  pulp 
and  phloride  of  lime  ;  and  I  have  seen  these  taps 
green  and  corroded  from  the  chlorine  vapour 
condensing  in  the  water  which  was  leaking  out 
at  bad  joints  and  running  into  the  pulp,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  chlorides  ol  the  metals  used  in  the 
pipes  and  taps.  I  think  I  have  now  stated  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  must  be  remodelled  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  paper  pure  and  uniform  iu  its 
character.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  suggested 
that  distilled  water  might  be  necessary  for 
washing  the  pulp  and  for  sizing,  bqt  I  was,  at 
the  time,  assured  that  the  suggestion  was  im- 
practicahle.  Now,  however,  there  is  an  admis¬ 
sion  made  that  distilled  water  may  be  had  at 
an  economical  rate.  Indeed  at  present  all  the 
water  used  at  the  Faversham  pqwder-m.lls  in 
refining  saltpetre  for  gunpowder  is  distilled 
expressly  from  large  iron  stills,  and  all  the 
water  used  in  the  actual  manufacture  is  care¬ 
fully  distilled,  as  I  was  informed  on  visiting  the 
works,  yet  gunpowder  is  cheap  enough,  this 
nicety  notwithstanding. 

I  propose  next  to  give  the  method  employed 
in  printing  the  plates  used  to  illustrate  the 
pencil  of  nature.  M. 


THE  REFLECTING  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  following  note  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
although  read  before  the  London  Society  some 
four  years  since,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
our  pages.  A  recently  published  Essay  having 
described  the  reflecting  stereoscope  to  be  an 
obsolete  and  unmanageable  instrument,  we  are 
the  more  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  of  the  original  invention.  We 
can  assure  our  readers  that  the  reflecting  stereo¬ 
scope  will  never  become  obsolete,  or  be  ^‘‘merely 
confined  to  the  experimental  purposes  of  the  philo- 
sopherf  Such  a  fate  is  much  more  likely  to 
attend  the  rash  assertions  of  the  writer  of  the 
essay  alluded  to  above. 

“The  most  perfect  and  generally  useful  form 
of  the  steresoscope  is  that  with  reflecting 
mirrors,  described  in  my  earliest  memoir  ‘  On 
Binocular  Vision,’  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1838.  Pictures  of  any  size 
may  be  placed  in  it,  at  the  proper  point  of 
sight,  with  the  proper  convergence  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  it  admits  of  every  requisite 
adjustment  to  make  the  pair  of  binocular  pic¬ 
tures,  coincide  correctly. 
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“I  have  described,  in  my  second  memoir,  a 
portable  stereoscope  wliich  folds  into  a  small 
compass,  and  which  is  well  suited  for  pictures 
not  exceeding  six  inches  by  four.  I  have  since 
constructed  an  instrument,  very  convenient  for 
carrying  about,  which  is  adapted  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  the  largest  dimensions  usually  taken, 
as  well  as  smaller  ones,  and  which  may  be  made 
use  of  either  for  mounted  or  unmounted  pictures. 
When  closed  it  occupies  a  space  of  nine  inches 
in  length,  five  in  breadth,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  height;  when  expanded  the  instiument  is 
two  feet  in  length,  one  foot  in  height,  and  nine 
inches  in  depth.  The  base  and  sides  consist 
of  jointed  bars  on  the  principle  of  the  lazy- 
tongs;  the  two  mirrors  fold  together  back  to 
back,  and,  by  means  of  a  hinge  on  their  sup¬ 
port,  fall  into  a  groove  on  the  base  fitted 
to  receive  them.  On  the  top  of  each  of  the 
expanding  sides  a  clij)  nine  inches  in  length 
receives  the  picture  (which  there  is  no  need 
to  mount  on  cardboard)  and  holds  it  by  the 
pressure  of  a  suitably  disposed  spring;  and  a 
similar  but  detached  spring  clip  is  applied  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  picture  in  order  to  keep 
it  flat  and  in  a  vertical  position. 

“  The  pictures  being  fixed  in  the  clips,  so  that 
their  reflected  images  shall  appear  single  and 
coincide  in  all  their  parts,  the  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  to -the  sight  of  different  persons  is  eflected 
by  sliding  to  and  fro  the  pillar  which  supports 
the  mirrors ;  the  optic  axes  being  caused  to 
converge  more  as  the  mirrors  are  moved  towards 
the  eyes,  and  vice  vertsd.  As  the  height  of 
the  sides  is  variable  through  every  degree,  the 
pictures,  are  easily  adjusted  to  the  same  level 
by  pressing  on  the  side  which  is  highest.  The 
length  of  the  base  being  also  variable,  the 
pictures  if  it  be  required,  may  be  placed  at 
different  equal  distances  from  the  mirrors.  If 
the  pictures  are  not  straight  with  respect  to 
the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  they  are  placed, 
one  end  may  be  brought  lower  than  the 
other  merely  by  drawing  down  that  end  so 
that  it  shall  not  enter  the  clip  so  far  as  the 
other. 

“  The  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
ordinary  spectacle  lenses,  No.  24.  If  the  pictures 
were  so  placed  that  their  reflected  images  coin¬ 
cided  when  the  optic  axes  made  an  angle  of  15°, 
corresponding  to  the  distance  ol  twelve  inches, 
iro  lenses  would  be  requisite,  as  the  distance  of 
the  binocular  image,  the  convergence  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  eyes  to 
distinct  vision  would  have  their  customary  cor¬ 
respondence.  But,  for  reasons  I  have  elsewhere 
stated,  a  much  better  effect  is  produced,  and 
the  objects  appear  larger  and  more  distant,  when 
the  pictures  are  so  placed  that,  to  cause  their 
most  distant  corresponding  points  to  coincide, 
the  optic  axes  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so ;  in 
this  case,  however,  in  order  to  see  the  objects 
distinctly,  the  rays  proceeding  from  them  must 
be  rendered  less  convergent,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  lenses  are  necessary. 

“  The  lenses  are  moveable  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fixed  at  the 
proper  point  of  sight;  the  effect  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  picture  greatly  depends  on  its  being  thus 
viewed,  though  it  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
very  generally  disregarded.”  i 


Tin:  Birmingham  Sdi  h.i  y's  Kmiimitio: 
PllOTOCUAl'ils.— Wc  an-  glad  t->  lu  ar  that 
Exhibition  has  met  with  ^o  mtich  sup 
there  being  nearly  eight  liundnd  dig, 
specimens  of  the  art  In  ri-  (ollrcled, 
of  which  have  been  contribuu-d  by  the 
photograpliers  of  the  day.  But  we  n 
that  while  such  efiorts  havi-  boon  mad 
secure  a  collection  of  great  i  xct  Ib-nce,  a  : 
of  apathy  has  been  evinced  by  tlio  people  oi 
iningham  by  no  means  encouraging  to  the 
moters,  as  we  believe  that  the  receipts  hav 
met  the  cxpcndituic.  While  exhiliitiuas 
generally  failed  in  a  pecuniary  sense  in  ( 
towns,  Ave  did  think  that  in  a  place  like  Bim 
ham,  deriving  so  much  assistance  from  the 
better  support  would  have  been  awarded  to ; 
lection  of  this  character  ;  for  we  conceive  i 
place  where  photography  should  be  sti 
and  warmly  supported,  believing,  as  we  do, 
in  all  probability  it  is  an  art  which,  ere 
will  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  hit) 
unthought  of,  to  the  advantage  of  the  tov 
the  embellishment  of  articles  for  the  inanufa' 
of  Avhich  Birmingham  has  so  long  held  a  w 
wide  reputation.  In  connexion  with  the  1 
bition  an  “  Art  Union  ”  has  been  formed  v. 
has  met  with  a  fair  share  of  patronage,  c 
subscriber  being  guaranteed  a  picture  of  the' 
of  two  shillings,  with  the  option  of  cho( 
any  picture  in  the  collection  upon  payinp 
difference  in  price  between  the  amount  o 
prize  and  the  Amlue  of  the  picture  selected. 
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Arciiitectdral  Photographic  Associa’*k. 
— This  newly-formed  Association  is  procec  ig 
with  vigour.  With  the  view  of  enlisting  o* 
vincial  aid  in  carrying  out  its  objects,  a  cir  ar 
has  been  foiAvarded  to  several  of  our  le;.  ed 
Societies,  inviting  co-operation.  Arrangen  ts 
have  also  been  entered  into  with  the  leu  ig 
photographers — both  English  and  continen  — 
to  form  the  most  extensive  collection  of  a  li- 
tectural  photographs  ever  yet  brought  toge  jr. 
We  believe  it  is  intended  to  exhibit,  ear  in 
December  next,  this  immense  collection  of  o- 
tographs  in  London,  to  which  the  ineinbc  of 
the  Association — now  numbering  nearly  W 
subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards-  ill 
have  free  admission,  and  be  allowed  to  cl  se 
such  pictures  as  they  please.  Amongst  he 
collection  will  be  found,  we  believe,  some  o  he 
finest  specimens  of  architecture  of  va:us 
nations,  including  Italy,  France,  Belgui, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Mediieval  archite-  re 
of  our  own  country.  All  well  wishers  tc  't- 
education  Avill  be  gratified  to  learn  that  ue 
active  co-operation  of  several  public  de  't- 
ments  is  being  offered  to  the  Association,-  id 
ere  long  it  will  assume  a  position  Avhicl  ill 
be  as  gratifying  to  its  early  promoter;  as 
useful  in  promoting  the  love  of  architeclre 
amongst  the  whole  population.  To  enabbbe 
Association  to  carry  out  its  objects  wort  y, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hesketh,  Avill  be  gla^  to 
receive  the  names  of  subscribers  throug  at 
the  country.  The  office  is  at  95,  Wimpole-stjit, 
London.  The  Liverpool  Honorary  Secreta  is 
Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  33,  Bold-street,  wPis 
authorized  to  receive  the  names  of  subscriTS 
here. 
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MR.  SUTTON’S  CHALLENGE.* 

ING  inserted  Mr.  Mullins’  letter,  we  insert 
\l{  Sutton’s  reply,  and  a  rejoinder  by  Mr. 
Mi  ins : — 

r{^ — I  beg  leave  to  offer  a'  few  words  of  reply  to 
ter  which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  headed 
•,  Sutton’s  Challenge,”  and  signed  “  Henry 
tins.” 

Mr.  Mullins  will  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to 
23,  page  lOi,  of  my  “  Photographic  Notes,” 
^ivhich  he  is  a  subscriber,)  he  will  find  in  the 
stj  nd  paragraph  the  following  remarks  : — 
l'[  have  only  seen  two  faded  prints  by  Blanquart- 
Ej  ird’s  process,  and  these  have  rather  been  des- 
tijl  ed  than  faded.  They  belong  to  a  Daguerreotypist 
iiphis  island.  The  image  has  evidently  been 
C'perted  into  iodide  of  silver  by  the  destructive 
fi  es  of  the  iodine  which  escapes  from  his  dark 
r'n;  some  prints  of  Mr.  Fenton’s  have  been  des- 
t!  ed  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  cause.  One 
pht,  however,  by  Blanquart-Evrard,  which  was 
jijtected  by  some  means,  has  escaped,  and  is  as 
f(h  as  ever :  it  is  six  years  old.” 

!  need  scarcely  inform  him  that  he  is  the  Daguer- 
:ypist  alluded  to.  I  have  worked  for  a  week  at 
rooms,  with  his  bromine  and  iodine  boxes,  and 
J  emarked  that  they  allowed  a  good  deal  of  gas  to 
ipe.  His  room,  which  is  large  and  in  an  airy 
lation,  ought  not  to  smell  so  strongly  as  it  always 
s  of  these  gases ;  in  fact  he  is  obliged,  all  the 
r  round,  to  keep  one  of  his  three  windows  wide 
n.  I  need  not  inform  your  readers  that  the 
I'jmide  of  iodine  is  recommended  in  Blanquart- 
Ijrard’s  treatise,  as  a  means  of  removing  silver 
E<ins ;  and  that  the  fumes  of  bromine  and  iodine 
destructive  to  paper  photographs.  I  may 
ijntion  that  Mr.  Mullins  selected  the  prints  he 
it  you  from  a  dozen  or  more  which  I  showed  him, 
1  that  the  remainder  are  in  my  possession  and  as 
)d  as  ever. 

[  have  now  disposed  of  what  he  has  politely 
led  my  “mendacious  assertion.” 

With  respect  to  M.  Le  Feuvre’s  print, — I  have 
t  seen  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  he  would 
bibit  a  faded  print  in  his  window ;  but  I  will  make 
quiry  about  it  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

With  respect  to  my  repeated  challenges  to  photo- 
aphers  to  jiroduce  a  faded  print  from  Blanquart- 
■rard’s  establishment,  I  beg  to  say  that  during 
c-  j'^ear  185G,  I  sent  from  Jersey  upwards  of  0000 
junted  prints,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  “per- 
rnent  iihotograph”  at  the  corner  of  the  mount, 
d  that  not  one  has  been  returned  to  me  as  faded, 
iich  of  these  prints  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
an  unanswered  challenge. 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,  I  have 
en  no  faded  prints  from  Blanquart-Evrard’s 
tablishment,  except  those  which  Mr.  Mullins  sent 
iar,  (and  of  ■which,  you  observe,  I  informed  the 
jaders  of  my  “Notes,”  months  ago,)  and  very 
Itely  another  among  my  own  collection,  the  exist- 
uce  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal.  It  is 
rssible  that  among  the  subscribers  to  my  Album 
lere  may  be  good-natured  persons  who  may 
rssess  faded  prints,  bur  who  have  been  unwilling 
I  make  me .  acquainted  with  the  fact.  But  in  the 
jsence  of  any  such  evidence,  I  must  still  hope  that 
hotographs  which  have  been  developed  on  iodide 
r  silver,  and  properly  treated,  are  permanent ;  for 
I'cri/  rare  and  occasional  failure  may  fairly  be 
ttributed  to  an  accident  of  some  sort.  If  they  art 
ot,  then  the  whole  system  of  photogr*aphy,  with 
lie  salts  of  silver,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  this 
i  the  process  by  which  negatives  are  obtained.  I 
epeat,  that  the  fate  of  the  present  system  of  plioto- 
*  From  the  Journal  of  Che  Photographic  Societi/. 


graphy  depends  on  the  permanence  (not  of  my 
printing  establishment  in  St.  Brelades  Bay,  as 
Mr.  Mullins  would  facetiously  make  out),  but  of 
Blanquart-Evrard’s  positive  print.* 

September  mh,  1857.  THOMAS  SUTTON. 

PosTSCiiiPX. — I  went  to  M.  Le  Feuvre’s  yesterday, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Raven,  (a  member 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,)  to  examine 
the  print  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mullins.  We  agreed 
that  it  had  not  faded  in  the  least  degree.  M.  Le 
Feuvre  received  it,  with  a  number  of  others,  from 
Blanquart-Evrard,  sound,  about  three  years  ago,  and 
he  allowed  us  to  look  over  the  remaining  prints 
which  came  in  the  same  parcel.  All  are  as  fresh 
and  perfect  as  they  were  on  the  day  when  he 
received  them ;  and  he  says  he  has  never  seen  a 
faded  print  from  B.-Evrard’s  establishment,  although 
he  has  unfortunately  in  his  possession  many  faded 
prints  by  other  artists. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  contradict  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Mullins  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  when  Mr.  Mullins  first 
showed  me  the  damaged  prints  which  he  has  sent 
to  you,  we  had  some  conversation  about  them,  in 
which  I  attributed  their  having  perished  to  the 
action  of  the  destructive  gases  which  are  always 
present  in  the  atmosphei’e  of  his  room,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  at  night,  when  the  doors  and  mndows  are 
closed.  Why  did  he  not,  in  eommon  fairness, 
mention  the  circumstance  of  my  having  given  him 
this  explanation  ? 

As  you  have  permitted  his  letter  to  appear  in 
your  Journal,  I  trust  you  will,  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
me,  insert  my  reply  in  your  next  number.  It  is  the 
only  communication  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you 
on  this  subject,  for  Mr.  Mullins  has  so  far  forgotten 
himself,  that  I  decline  entering  into  any  further 
controversy  with  him. 

MR.  SUTTON’S  CHALLENGE. 

Sib, — In  the  current  number  of  “  Notes,”  No.  37, 
Mr.  Sutton,  in  referring  to  my  letter  in  the  last 
Journal  observes  that  he  has  publicly  acknowledged 
having  seen  the  three  faded  pirints  I  mentioned  in 
my  letter,  and  then,  with  the  confidence  natural  to 
him,  says,  “  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Mullins’  letter  is 
disposed  of” — how  he  j  umps  to  this  conclusion  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  'The  paragraph  I  alluded  to, 
as  appearing  in  the  “  Notes,”  said  that  Mr.  Sutton 
had  repeatedly  challenged  the  world  to|produce  a 
faded  print  from  Blanquart-Evrard’s  establishment, 
and  that,  as  he  had  never  had  any  reply,  we  may 
conclude,  &c. :  thus  in  as  plain  language  as  possible 
ignoring  the  fact  of  my  having  she-wn  him  the  three 
which  have  faded,  and  v/ere  sent  you  at  the  time  I 
wrote ;  and  I  think  that  his  method  of  disposing  of 
the  first  part  of  my  letter  is  merely  a  confirmation 
or  what  I  said,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  seen  the 
prints ;  his  having  mentioned  that  fact  in  a  former 
number  of  the  “  Notes  ”  is  nothing  to  the  point.  He 
said  deliberately  that  he  had  never  seen  a  faded 
print  from  Blanquard-Evrard’s  establishment,  and 
I  reminded  him  that  he  had :  but  pei'haps  he 
thought  that  as  he  had  mentioned  them  in  No.  23, 
page  101,  they  were  disposed  of. 

Now,  as  regards  the  print  at  Le  Feuvre’s,  which  I 
said  was  lianging  in  the  window,  palp)ably  faded  at 
the  time  I  wrote,  and  which  Mr.  Sutton  now  asserts 
(in  capitals),  was  not;  I  must  say  that^th  at  assertion 
is  “  intemperate,”  for  that  print  was  not  amongst 
those  examined  by  him  and  his  friend,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Raven,  at  Le  Feuvre’s,  on  the  occasion  he 
mentions,  because  before  the  appeara.nce  of  my 
letter  in  your  Journal,  I  missed  the  photograph 
from  the  window,  and  on  enquiring  about  it  was 

*  (?)  Mr.  Talbot’s  original  “  calotyps"  positive  print.— Ed, 
L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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told  that  it  had  been  sold,  to  whom  they  did  not  know; 
however,  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  1  was  not  tlie 
only  one  who  thought  itlikely  to  be  a  bad  investment. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  arrogantly 
claiming  for  tlie  printing  establishment  at  St. 
Erelade’s  Bay,  the  future  of  photograpliy,  N\liicli  Mr. 
Sutton  disposes  of  by  saying  that  he  has  always 
frankly  brought  forward  in  the“  Notes,”  the  diflerent 
processes  of  printing,  such  as  those  of  Sella,  I’retsch, 
3’oitevin,  &c. ;  I  for  one  have  no  wish  to  dimy  ;  it 
was  matter  for  his  “Notes;”  but  as  a  set-olf,  can 
any  of  his  readers  say  that  advantage  has  not  been 
taken  of  every  opportunity  to  bring  in  Blrnquart- 
Bvrard  and  “  Hollingworth's  thin  paper?  ” 

In  conclusion,  I  only  remark,  that  unless  ]\Ir. 
Sutton  employs  some  better  argument  in  the  letter 
he  requests  jou  to  publish  than  that  we  have  been 
favoured  with  in  the  “  Notes,”  the  facts,  with  all  due 
deference  to  him,  remain  as  they  were. 

HENHY  MULLINS. 
Hoyal  Square,  Jersey,  Oct.  13th,  1857. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLOURtNCr  OF  COLLODION  POSITIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  2Ianchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — First  make  a  small  book  about  six  inches  by 
four  inches  of  middle  rough  drawing  paper,  and  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  pages;  on  each  page  put  a  small 
quantity  of  dry  colour  out  of  the  bottles,  (I  prefer 
“Manson’scoloui's;”)  on  the  first  page  put  ^\  bite,  then 
fleshc  olour,  then  the  colour  for  iips,  &c. — in  fact 
so  contrive  the  book  as  to  have  the  colours  most  re¬ 
quired  nearest  at  hand;  now  get  assistance  to  make 
a  neat  black  velvet  case,  “  with  a  pocket  for  pencils ;  ” 
this  will  serve  to  hold  the  book  and  to  colour  the 
Iiicture  on.  When  not  in  use  put  the  book  in  a 
packet  by  itself,  to  preserve  the  colours  from  dust 
and  dirt:  about  seven  pencils  will  be  enougb,  four 
camel’s  hair  and  three  sable.  Newmans,  of  Soho- 
square,  keep  these  pencils  very  good,  and  made 
with  short  hair  on  purpose.  Having  your  ‘/fixings” 
all  ready,  proceed  as  follows: — With  a  camel  hair, 
give  a  general  flesh  tint  over  the  face,  according  to 
the  complexion,  then  bring  up  the  colour  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheeks  with  carmine;  now,  with  a 
sable,  mix  a  little  flesh  tint  with  wiiite  and  yellow', 
or  orange,  and  touch  lightly,  the  ujvper  i)art  of  the 
cheek,  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  centre  of  the 
firehead ;  then,  with  another  sable,  give  smart 
clear  touches  of  purple  on  the  dark  side  of  the  face, 
tinder  the  chin,  underneath  the  eyebrows,  by  the 
side  of  the  nose,  and  wherever  the  shadows  faU — 
Vandyke  brown  will  now  be  useful  on  the  hair,  “if 
light  complexioned,”  and  on  deep  shadow’ in  the  Lee. 
The  background  must  be  suitable  to  the  portrait ;  in 
general,  purple  grey  and  brown  are  the  colours  used, 
with  a  little  greenish  grey  tint  near  the  face,  to  low'er 
florid  complexions,  andjjale  blue  grey  near  foir  ones  ; 
the  colour  must  be  w'orked  much  deeper  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture,  and  gradually  softened  off 
towards  the  top  ;  a  little  finely  powdered  rosin  may 
be  used  in  the  backgr-ound,  but  it  requires  great 
care,  or  it  gives  the  picture  a  patchy  appearance. 
Now  put  in  the  gold  chains,  rings,  pins,  &c.,  with 
shell  gold  and  w'ater  colours,  and  use  as  little  as 
possible,  and  shade  with  burnt  sienna ;  do  not  use 
much  Chinese  white  on  shirt  fronts,  lace,  &c.,  it 
only  destroys  the  “  keeping  ”  of  the  picture,  and 
makes  the  bad  tone  of  it  more  conspicuous :  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  colouring  the  eyes  or  the 
likeness  will  be  lost. — Yours  truly, 

Fisher-street,  Swansea.  THOMAS  GULLIVER. 

P.S. — You  will  see  by  “  Lillywhite’s  ”  letter,  that 
he  refers  to  recipe  No.  I,  not  No.  2. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  further  infor¬ 
mation  T.  G.  kindly  offers. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ANSWERS  T(»  «’ORRl-.Sl't>M.i:NT.s ; 

Mr.  Smith,  i.f  I'niii,  -i‘nd:.  m  ■  ly  /..  mI  rob  U  . 
positive  photogiiijih.  which  i-  iipiii  l.bick  i3i 
We  have  sreu  Fn-nch  jiiid  Am.  i  jf  ui  -p'  l  inicn 
the  same  cbis>,  and  ci  rtuinly  this  lUi.'  i-  emitlj^ 
praise.  'I'he  whites  are  eb  ar,  and  tb.-  btdi 
good.  Pictures  of  thi>  kind  can  be  r.  idily  s,.  _ 
j>ost ;  but  slmuld  have  a  stout  card  in  .  i  led  t., 
them  from  injury.  We  may  a  id,  that  a  F  ^ 
varnish  would  harden  'oon.-r  jlmn  tb.  one 
employed.  In  the  formation  of  fie  imin' •  the  ]ii.  ^ 
is  very  successful. 

Lu.i.ywhitk. — We  i)roiuiM*d  to  notice  u  lettt  ^ 
Lillywhite,  which  a  >  onti-iupor.uy  ha-  been  ^ 
natured  enough  to  publi-di  and  comment  u 
Lillywhite  sent  us  a  letter  which  wa-  ait  inyit 
and  which  contiuned  nothing  but  <-en-,ure,  direct  d 
implied.  This  letter  we  were  reque-t.-d  to  pul  rj 
in  our  next  !  It  was  just  such  a  letter  as  a  ij 
natured  fritmd  (i\Ir.  Sutton  will  know  what  we  in  ) 
might  send  to  test  the  acuteness  of  a  young  b  .. 
Besides,  even  had  the  letter  Irorne  a  real  -igriai  . 
what  friend  would  wish  you  to  exhibit  your  sir  < 
in  tlie  market-idace  ?  Could  he  not  be  couu.*ui  > 
inllicting  them  ?  But  in  reality  we  were  bi;  r 
amused  at  Lillywhite’s  expecting  us  to  print  « 
letter.  We  ask  .Mr.  Sutton  would  he  have  troii  1 
himself  to  print  such  a  letter,  it  being  anonymi  ; 
and  if  not,  why  has  he  meddled  in  the  inatUr  ?  j 
reliection  he  will  see  that  he  has  done  wrong;  I 
his  readers,  if  they  clnfnce  to  see  this,  will  de  ; 
that  Lillywhite.  was  very  properly  treat,  d. 
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WA  N  T  E  D,  A  liOTtAl  OR  ROOA 
Suitable  for  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOS 
with  or  without  Private  Apartments. —  Addu 
stating  terms  and  full  particulars,  to  “  Photo,’’  (  : 
of  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAN 
SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITR 

i-  of  this  Society  will  be  Opened  on  P2th  Decemi . 
Works  intended  for  Exhibition  must  he  sen',  to  • 
Rooms,  2,  South  St.  David  Street  (corner  of  Prin. 
Street),  Edinburgh,  between  the  25th  aud  b 
November,  inclusive,  after  whicli  none  can  be  recei' 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

C.  G.  H.  KINNEAR,  Hon. 

49,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
October,  1857. 

Just  Published. 

LAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illjistra 
TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPE  ' 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LOND ON. 

AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPE' 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  BIANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 
OHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largd 
Stock  of  American  CASES  of  every  QU-4LIT 
UNEQUALI.ED  MATTS  and  PRESERVE! 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sup; 

1  themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 
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MR.  HARDWIOH'S 
EGATIVS  COLLODION* 

Agents  for  Liverpool: 

)HN  H.  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

7,  CHQRCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


LEEDS.  ^ 

HARVEV  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

BALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS, 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 

I V  will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
isiness  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
•aphic  Journal. 


G.  WOOD’S  ARGENTO-METEK 
shews  the  exact  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
sntained  in  any  solution  of  that  salt.  Price  com- 
.ete,  7s.  6d.  and  15s. 

An  illustrated  description  free  for  two  postage 
amps. 

Dry  Collodion  Process.  A  detailed  description  and 
irmulae  free  for  twelve  postage  stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician,  &c.,  117,  Cheapside, 
on  don. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS, 
r  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
f  .  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
ud  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo- 
copic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
)ishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
lates,  Is.  Gd.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
ir  out- door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates,  All  the 
apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography, 
Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
ra2)hic  Journal. 


R 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
Photographic  Artists,  and  Operatorsin general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  pniest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Poreign  Manufacture.  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  Mb  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Eamsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


'lASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 

ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

Mr.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  Cd., 
end  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
lollodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
olours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
)ver  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
itum,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  oh- 
aiued,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
ures  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


LEICESTER. 

photographic  chemicals, 

A  APPARATUS,  and  MATEPlIAL&of  every  des¬ 
cription,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

THOMAS  PARSONS, 

Manufacturing  and  Photographic  Chemist, 
30,  G  ALLOW  TREE -GATE,  LEICESTER. 
Collodion  of  first  quality. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal.  _ _ 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

TITRATE  OF  SlhY'EH,  re-crystallized^ 
:  '  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfuRy  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra¬ 
phic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate -street,  London,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  following 
prices : — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards........ . v3s.  5d.  per  oz.- 

25  „  and  under  50  oz's . .3s.  fid.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


IMPROVED  STEREOSCOPE  AND  OTHER  CA- 
xMERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN 
PREPARED  PLATES. 

J  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
•  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
jsuitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
iPliiUs  i  r  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
imechanical  complications  ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
Istrong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
'one  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  50s.;  with  war¬ 
ranted  Lens,  70s.  Improved  Stereo-Camera. 


Just  I’ublished.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
{  Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
I  tlie  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  description 
I  of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
[  By  William  Ackland. 

j|  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
I  Hall  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opti- 
j  ciaus,  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instrument 
I  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Pier  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate- street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 

IT  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton,  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  Ac.,  for  Portraits, 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 
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Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  APJ’A- 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  prepai’ation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver," 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  gi^dng  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  E.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
‘Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eu«ha  Maxhep.,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

WT.  FISHER,  GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

,  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  his 
Collodions,  that  have  now  been  before  tin;  Public  for 
three  years,  stili  maintain  their  enviable  position  as 
the  very  best  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographers. 

During  the  last  few  months  W.  T.  F.  has  made 
repeated  experiments  to  accelerate  the  action  and 
maintain  the  delicacy  and  detail  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  his  preparations.  He  has  now  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  (resulting  from  the  increasing  demand.) 
additional  advantage  has  been  gained,  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  believes  that  no  Collodions  have  ever  been  so 
universally  successful  as  these. 

POSITIVE  COLLODION, 

Producing  Portraits  in  tw'o  or  three  seconds  (in  the 
shade),  with  a  delicacy  of  detail,  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  purity  of  white,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and 
certainty  of  action  hitherto  unequalled. 

Price  9s.  per  lb.  (20  ozs.)  5s.  per  J  lb.,  8d.  per  oz. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Collodion  is, 
that,  when  iodized  it  will  retain  all  its  qualities  for 
many  months,  thereby  enabling  small  consumers  to 
effect  a  great  saving  as  it  may  safely  be  purchased  in 
large  a  uau titles  at  the  reduced  price  of  9s.  per  pound. 

DEVELOPING  SOLUTION, 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  the  above,  that  will  never 
stain  the  plate.  9d.  per  pint,  4s.  per  gallon. 

For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  it  is  sent  out  in  a 
concentrated  form,  one  quart  bottle  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  gallon,  with  directions  for  mixing.  Price, 
including  bottle,  4s.  6d. 

NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
Claims  attention  for  its  constancy  and  cleanliness ;  it 
producesgooddeep  tones,  remarkably  free  from  spots 
or  blemishes,  (termed  comets,)  and  is  very  tenacious, 
adhering  to  the  plate  v/hilst  undergoing  development, 
washing,  &c.,  firmly,  without  cracking. 

Price  10s.  per  lb.,  5s.  Od.  j)er  1  lb.,  9d.  per  oz. 
This  Collodion  retains  its  sensitiveness  from  a  month 
to  six  v/eeks  :  quantities  of  |  lb.  and  upwards  are  sent 
out  in  separate  solutions,  with  directions  for  mixing, 
in  w'hich  state  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

GRATIS — Fisheu’s  Directions  for  the  use  of  his 
Collodion.  W.  T.  F.  would  observe  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  Rules  he  has  prescribed. 

WHOLESALE  AGENT, 

FREDERICK  COX, 

No.  23,  Skinnek  Steeet,  Loneon,  E.C. 


Just  published, Second  Edition  Is.,  per  p()>i  Ik  ■ 

PRACTICAI.  riJOTOGRARlIV.oi,  (,) 
and  Paper;  a  ]\ranual  containing -.imple  dj 
lions  for  the  ])roduction  of  Porn  lin  mid  View- 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  (’olbnlion^ 
men,  Cnlotype,  Waxml  Paji.  r,  and  Po-itive  J'n 
Processe.s;  to  which  is  added  a  pajier  on  tlu*  met 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  ]iicturcs,  and  also  one 
“Failures,  their  causes  and  rerai-dies,"  by  (’fur. 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Lon<.,  PhoUigrni 

Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Cln mi  j 

Street,  London. 

ENSES  for  Portraits  or  LuiuLcaf 

Comidcte  Apparatus  of  all  dim.  nsious, 
Charles  Chevalier,  Mechanical  Optician,  Invei 
of  tlie  Double  Combination  of  Lens.  19m,  p„ 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1,  bis  cour  ties  Fontaii 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Pric;  Current 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  jiaid  applicati 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Photography,  with  : 
engravings,  price  3^  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely 
written.  I'rice  Is.  Post  free,  1  s.  3(1. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemic.al  Agency  of  Lij: 
including  the  most  improved  I'roc.jsses  for  the  f 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pietu 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c..  5cc..  by  the  Calot 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  inslmcti. 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  P 
tives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  talring  .Ster 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  autl 
of  “  Photographic  ^Manipulations,”  Sze.  Illustra' 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  IMarsh-Vij.,  Stationers’  Hall  Coi 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosoj. 
cal  and  Photogin])hic  Insti-ument  Makers  in  ordin. 
to  Her  Majesty,  131, 133  it  133,  Newgate-st.,  bond 
Agents  for  the  Livei'pool  and  Manchester  Ph 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DErOT. 

DANIEL  MOIILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
ORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAM  FRA 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Alorocco  Ca^ 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photograpliic  Papei’s,  Color 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  St. 
at  tlie  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicati. 

P  H  O  T  O  G  R  A  P 


WHOLESALE,  RETAIL.  AND  EXPORT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MAA'UUACTOi 

CPIARL 0 TTE  TERRA  CE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO 
LONDON. 

TTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBi; 


yj  FOLDING  CAMERA, with Rackwork  adjustmeh 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form! 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tii] 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  etc. 

Ncto  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  opplicati\- 
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N  E  W  L  1  S  T  0  F 

IRICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

R.  mettam; 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s  Church),  LONDON,  W. 


POLISHED  SHEET.  CRYSTAL  SHEET.  BLA(;K.  FLATTED  CP.OWX.  PATENT  PLATE. 

S.  D.  S.  D.  •  S.  D.  S.  D.  s.  D. 
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In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  call  jiarticular  atten- 
i  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
I  juaUed ;  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  in  colour 
t!  ae  Ciystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above, 
i  niary  1st,  1857. 


AMERICAN  AMBROTYPE  VARNISH. 

^  HE  above  article  surpasses  all  others.  It 
-  improves  the  picture,  adding  gi’eat  brilliancy; 

»  not  de.stroy  the  pictui’e  as  others  have  been  known 
<  0,  but  fixes  it  fast.  To  be  had,  wholesale  or  retail, 

): .  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain),  37, 
ichester-street,  Liverpool.  Sold  in  Manchester 
);  dr.  Motteeshead  and  Mr.  Pyne  ;  in  Leeds  by 
i  Harrison  and  Mr.  Franks;  in  Bradford  by 
It  ;srs.  Maud  and  Wilson  ;  in  Halifax  by  Mr.  WiL- 
t  jon;  in  Wakefield  by  Mr.  Haij^;  in  Nottingham 
i;  dr.  Shepperly,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
Taylor  ;  in  Leicester  by  Mr.  Parsons  ;  in  Hull 
ijdr.  WoKES  and  Mr.  Smith;  in  Birmingham  by 
d  Mander  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  in  Edinburgh  by 
.  Lennie  ;  in  Dundee  by  Mr.  V.alentine  ;  in 
)  lUn  by  Messrs.  Bewley  &  Evans  ;  in  Belfast  Tty 
(1  Cumine.,  I 


Just  Publisheii,  Price  3d.,  Stamped,  4d. 

PYNE’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES, 

By  J.  J.  PYNE,  CHEMIST,  &c. 

03,  PICCADILLY,  (Opposite  Portland  Street,) 
MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phote- 
graphic  Journal. 

YORK.— 3,  RAILWAY  STREET. 
HOLESALE  \VAREHOUSE  for  all 
kinds  of  Photographic  Goods.  Price  Lists  free. 
GEORGE  BROWN,  Photographic  Artist. 
WANTED. — First  Class  Pictures  for  the  Magic 
I.antern,  either  new  or  second-hand ;  also,  Chroma- 
tropes,  and  specimens  for  the  Oxy-Hydrogeii  Micros¬ 
cope.  Only  those  possessed  of  fii’st-class  Pictures 
I  need  apply. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 


^EW  LIST 

OF 

PEIOES 

OF  PHOTOOEAPHIC  GLASS. 
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Purple 

Colourless 
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Polished 
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Crown. 
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Plate. 

Plate. 

On  taking  the  picture 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

upon  the  coloured  glass 
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P 
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is  required,  and  the  tone 
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of  the  picture  is  greatly 

J)y4|...15  6 

41  6 

38  G 

77  0 

92  G, 

Ph 

improved. 

1  Tinted  Glass 

EOE  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d,  per  foot  super. 

^l^s  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 


ajss  Slates  and  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  ohGates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  Is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
ije  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
SijL  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
M  lomy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY'^  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
1 !  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
i  irfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
)1  dug  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
i  .  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
i\  eoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
implishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
f  )hy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
3  action  of  the  Chemicals. 

iVAREHOUSES - 58, 


LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
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KAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

Photographic  cases,  to  suit  the  above  cUmates,  must  be  BO  constructed,  t| 

in  spite  of  the  heat  and  drj-ness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  xoarp.  The  uoderngMl 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Fiiames,  Pasbepautouts  lii)| 
Gameeas,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photogeapiiy,  whicli  he  does  not  buy 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  Tnited  State*  • 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Maetin's  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birmiog  • 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Coixodiobb. 


E.  Z  O  E 


IP  Z?/  E  B 


Zj  Z  S  T  S 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8  ,  S  N  0  \V  H  I  L  L , 

Bzz^/zvzzisra-zz^zz 


G.  R  .  BERRY, 

]PZe;^OTZC-A.Zj  BZ3:0T0C3-Z^^BZ3:B]., 

Removed  eeom  HS,  Bold-steeet,  to  Moee  Commodious  Peemises, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABORATORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  b  ht 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  in  » 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Beiry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  Ih.  » 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  briUiant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  i  ed 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  ftd.  per  pint 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpi  at, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  ibc  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  ;  dt 
dense  negatives;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Od.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  i  ie 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles.  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  presen  e  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepai’ed  to  order, 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Beny  rci 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


OTEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  with  Six 

O  Slides,  fitted  in  small  box  to  carry  in  the  hand, 
much  improved. — Francis’s  portable  and  convenient 
Tents. — Stereoscopic  Apparatus  complete  on  wheels, 
strongly  recommended,  including  Tent,  &c. — 
Enlarging  Cameras,  Bellows  Cameras,  Binocular 
Cameras ;  Francis’s  Stereoscopic  Camera,  the  best  in 
use. — New  Printing  Frames  for  Stereoscopic  Nega- 
tiv-es,  2s.  each,  or  18s.  per  dozen ;  a  good  thing. — 
Francis’s  Silver  Metre  for  testing  Silver  Solution, 
3s.  6d.  each,  by  post-free,'  4s. — Burnishing.  Machine  ^ 
to  finish  pi^oofs.-^Francis’s  Patent  Sterfeos'copia,  or 
Revolving  Stereoscope,  a  handsome  pillar  for  show 
rooms,  with  openings  on  the  sides  for  showiUg  24 
large  portraits. — Fine  Collection  of  English  Views, 
Stereoscopic,  London  and  Environs,  &c.— Stereoscopic 
Picture  of  Tent  and  Other  Apparatus,  post  firee,  three 
stamps. 

Henry  Francis,  101,  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
thirteen  doors  west  of  the  British  Museum. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCES: 

OLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  dy 

sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  ery 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtain  of 
Horne  and  Thoenthwaite,  Opticians,  Pliilosc  cal 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordii  to 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,!  on. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  addn  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

.Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  -  ’to- 
graphi^' Journal. '  

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Horne  and  thornthwai i:'s 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHjCO- 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICAIjWih 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  Jlito- 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt,  of  their  business  car 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST.,  LOND  k 


iPriiitf  d  by  the  Proprietor,  H  ENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Eaii  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his(j», 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.— November  1,1857. 
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I  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BERRY-STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

[TAV.ING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 

II  beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
loade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
are,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
heir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
(heir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  si  reputation 
|or  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
'urner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c. ;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
Odine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  emiDloyed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
jlollodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
tures,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  traj^s,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

I  Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
roccsses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
[hanges  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
lorrespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  ^2  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPAEATUS,  AND  LENSES. 


I  R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

jf-  roue  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OP  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

Y  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

I  Photographic  Apparatus  may  ho  seen,  including — 

CAMEEAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

’  Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PEESSUEE  FEAMES. 

i  GLASS  BxATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
'  and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PEECHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  jilates  up  to  15  X  12. 

1  Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIEIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDEES,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  C  LEANEES— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  allsizes,  beviUed  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PA.SSE-PAETOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPEES,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPEE. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  EOSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
'Y'YLO-IODIDE  01’  SILVER,. — This  important  photograpliic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
jnonials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
idtherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
iho  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
, 'Ottles.  in  whicli  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

I  Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Eed  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  EICHAED  W. 
CHOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

pRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
>e  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  RxITH. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  lustructious  for  use  Gratis. 

;  CYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 

made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  witii  a  Ecd  Label  hearing  this  signature  and  address : — 

'  EICHAED  W .  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
Itml  may  bo  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  Js.  Cd.  each,  through  Messrs. 
yPMAEDS,  G7,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  IMessvs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

'  Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 

1  London:  Horne  &  Tiiounthwaite,  133,  Newgate-stveet ;  H.  Bailhere,  210.  Regent-. sU-eef  M.4NCHEster:  J.  B. 
(l-VNCEU,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  03,  Piceaclilly.  Biiihingiiam  :  Persiiuuse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28  Summer-row! 
nJunLiN:  J. Ro)un.son,  Gi,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market.  Edinburgh:’j\jies  Wood" 
Prmees-street  Gla-sgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-sqnare;  John  Spencer,  10, Snltmarket.  ’ 
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ISTEW  SITE.TJI! 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  (id.  1'ek  (i  Ozs.  I'LATES  J'REPARED. 
INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  !»t/.  and  lx.  per  o:. 

C  IT  A  B  U  B  N , 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUAIENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBEI, 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  AYORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD. 

CAMERAS  AND  Every  Kind  of  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  Ac.  of  Guaranteed  Quai 


MAAYSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  P  0  S  I  T  I  Y  E  1*  H  0  T  0  G  R  A  P  H  C 

IN  TWO  STOPPERED  BOTTLES  I'OR  LONG  KEEP1N(L 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozs .  10s.  Od. 

Half  Pint  .  10  ozs .  .’i.s.  Cd. 

Sample  of  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  ilie  United  Kingdom,  can'  i 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 
And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  and  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  Countr. 

HZTJO-O-Olsr  &  BI^IC3-G-S, 
ANALYTICAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTf 

30,  PARK  ROW,  LEEDS. 

Hand  B.  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Professional  Photographers  and  others  to  tl  r 
•  “  New  Positive  Collodion,"  which  is  uniform  in  its  action,  gives  i)ictures  full  of  half-tone  au  f 
surpassing  brilliancy.  Requires  less  exposure  in  the  Camera  than  any  of  the  Collodions  now  in  the  mar  . 

Sold  in  4  oz.  bottles  at  2s.  Od. ;  2  oz.  at  Is.  Od. 

***  None  warranted  genuine  unless  secured  by  a  red  label  over  the  cork,  bearing  the  signature  of 

HUGGON  and  BRIGGS. 

The  Silver  Bath  may  he  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid. 

Wholesale  Agents, — BUTTERFIELD  and  CLARK,  YORK. 


FRENCH,  AMERICAN,  AND  ENGLISH 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 
J.  VALENTINE, 

100,  MUERAYGATE,  DUNDEE. 
ILLED  CASES,  from  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Quarter-Size  Square  French  Polished  Mahogany 
Camera  and  Compound  Lens,  35s. 

J.  V.’s  unrivalled  preparation  of  Positive  Collodion, 
improves  by  keeping,  and  produces  brilliant  pictures, 
price  9d.  per  oz. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

rj^HE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 

X  Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


DISCOVERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SMITH,  Bookseller,  Tain,  N.B.,  i- 
•  nounces  that  he  has  discovered  a  proce?  y 
which  he  takes  Photographs  on  Leather  and  C 
which  have  been  much  admired,  and  are  admir  y 
adapted  for  transmission  by  post.  Full  instruct  s 
for  10s.  6d. 

Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  Illustr  d 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGR.VP  C 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  ha  n 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  _ 

!  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAM. 
i  'T'HE  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIN' 

X  of  this  Society  will  be  Opened  on  12th  Decent  r. 
Works  intended  for  Exhibition  must  be  sent  tC|ie 
Rooms,  2,  South  St.  David  Street  (corner  of  Prii|!’s 
Street),  Edinburgh,  between  the  25th  and 
N ovember,  inclusive,  after  which  none  can  be  rece.  d. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

C.  G.  H.  KINNEAR,  Hon.  c, 
49,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
October,  1857, 
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)HN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope" 

.  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
t  e  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
t  it  carefully  prepared  PHOToaniPHic  Chemicals,  & 
ry  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography, 
pirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
ikers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 
Ihemical  Apparatus  of  every  description,  and 
ETA  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. 


FEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OHN  SPENCEK’S  NEW  LIST. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
^OLESALE  PHO  TO  GRAPHIC  DEPO  T 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

B.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

"  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


SY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

[E,.  A.  M ADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
I  HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  Gd., 
d  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
lodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
mrs  ■will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  coloui’ing 
r  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
n,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob- 
ed,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
!S  on  Ivoi’y.  Colourecl  Specimens  per  post.  2s.  6d. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

ITRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 
perfecthj  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
it  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
lessfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
WAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra- 
3  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
,  122,&123,  Newgate-street,  London,  who  are  pre- 
3d  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  following 
es : — 

0  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

5  ,,  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  ,, 

0  ,,  ,,  25  . . 3s.  7d.  „ 

5  ,,  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  ,, 

1  j)  )>  5  Is.  Od.  ,, 

ash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
fiven. 

gents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
Hohic  Journal. 


PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 
^jHIS  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre- 
-i  paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
Q  ative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
3  lined,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs, 
r  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
L'srpool,  and  also  from  the  folio-wing  Agents : — 
iONDOn:  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walbrook. 
liRMiNGHAM :  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s -hill. 
'■ristol;  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  College-green. 
iORwiCH :  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

[alifax:  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

■OSTON,  Lincolnshire  :  Charles  Ingamells. 
repai'ed  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T. 
[RY,  Chemist,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

'he  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
5  e  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
b  .ny  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  Hs.  6d., 
S’  >pered  bottles  included. 


RE-CRYSTALLIZED  AND  FUSED 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

pITY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

\J  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T  BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
If  Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
process  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
PHOTOGRAPHS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior 
quality  and  great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 

Only  think  :  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
the  usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
an  engraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
inserting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
by  post  for  12  stamps.  Full  instruction  for  practice, 
10s.  6d.  Address  as  above. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

The  best  positive  collodion 

IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 
REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving- 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  irarchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  jiaper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
sti’eet,  Southwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip, 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-street,  London. 
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CHEMICAI.S,  LENSES,  &<•. 

HORNE  AND  THORN  TH WAITE, 

OPTICIANS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MA  r, 
121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STllEET,  LONDON, 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  require!  for  tlie  practice  of  Photograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  a 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LEXSKS, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  K  ’  S  0  W  X  IM  A  X  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

Isc, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  tlie  formula  for  abeiTation  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  ch  icul 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  I,  E  N  S  E  S . 

I’hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  and 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  ll^i, 
with  half-inch  top,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  NI  E  R  A  S  , 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTUES. 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  u  tv 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  Tlie  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separat  ,  in 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Cd.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  V  A  R  N  I  S  II . 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  it  in 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottle?  Is.  each. 

BATHS  ,— G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns,  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  23.  9d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLAT. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  siiperior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone  epth 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  Hi  in.  by  9i  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  pest  .2d 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £3l 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  frhe  on  receipt  of  two  stajnps. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOUhAL. 
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New  Series.  No.  23. — NOVEMBER  15,  1857. 


lie  London  Photographic  Society’s  first  meet- 
i  I ,  in  their  own  rooms,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
L;  5th  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
r  nbers,  and  the  evening  passed  away  very 
a  eeahly.  We  give  prominence  to  this  topic, 
bf  ause  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  respecting 
t  conduct  of  such  assemblies.  There  should 
ajis  ranch  ease  apparent  on  such  occasions  as 
is  onsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  public  body. 

have  nothing  at  present  very  noticeable 
i’  )ring  forward  in  illustration  of  our  remarks, 
3  we  fancy  that  our  Parisian  neighbours 
i'jild  counsel  us  to  adopt  a  little  of  their  con- 
rlsational  freedom  in  such  matters.  In  the 
il,l'’al  Society,  and  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
ijertain  formal  gravity  in  the  speakers  as  to 
t  -ter  and  manner  is  allowable,  and  perhaps 
icntial,  although  even  in  this  respect  our 
i  al  Society  is  less  popular  in  its  tone  than  the 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  hut  in  a  photo- 
f  phic  society,  which  embraces  so  many  classes 
!■  pursuits,  we  should  certainly  find  it  to  be  an 
i'  antage  if  we  could  import  into  the  papers, 

1  mssions  and  comments,  a  phraseology  less 
;<  inical  and  professional  than  at  present  pre- 
r  8.  Not  that  we  would  lower  the  scientific 
)  tensions  of  the  body,  but  simply  to  supplement 
1  heavier  statements  with  remarks  of  a  more 
J  oral  character,  suited  to  a  mixed  assembly 
»  imateurs  and  professionals.  A  change  in 
-1 1  respect  would  give  us  more  speakers,  and 
Ijs  add  to  the  variety  of  the  evening’s  pro- 
!<llings  ;  moreover,  it  would  relieve  those  who 
1  r  daringly  (or  rashly  it  may  be)  rise  up  on 
i.  jccasions,  and  often  simply  because  other- 
^  e  there  would  be  no  discussion  at  all.  With 
r  "e  speakers  at  command  there  would  be 
f  ater  aptness,  conciseness,  and  regularity  in 
)  proceedings.  Those  who  could  be  useful 
\jild  be  soon  discovered,  and  there  would  be 
1  difficulty  in  so  apportioning  the  time  that 
;1  greatest  amount  of  good  might  be  extracted 
).  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  shortest 
Risible  time.  We  should  also  have  greater 
V  iety  in  the  papers  to  be  read.  An  observer 
3  ing  expressed  his  views  on  a  particular 
3  ject  would,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  find 


himself  bound  to  repeat  his  experiments,  or  to 
make  them  on  a  more  extended  scale,  or  in 
some  way  to  modify  them  so  as  to  give  them 
their  full  usefulness,  and  him  their  fullest  support. 
We  offer  these  remarks  simply  with  the  desire 
of  improving  the  usefulness  of  our  societies’ 
meetings.  We  do  not  think  them  out  of  place 
or  out  of  tim3,  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
notice  of  all  whom  they  may  concern — to  the 
managers,  members,  and  visitors  of  the  societies 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 

With  the  foregoing  remarks  in  our  mind  we 
approach  an  interesting  subject  fully  brought 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Society. 
We  allude  to  the  papers  on  micro-photography, 
the  substance  of  which  we  print  elsewhere.  We 
derived  so  much  pleasure  from  being  present  at 
the  demonstration  of  these  papers  that  we  feel 
as  though  any  qualification  of  our  praise  would 
seem  like  cavilling  conduct  on  our  part.  Still 
we  cannot  refuse  to  attend  to  our  duty,  and 
express  our  conviction  that  the  papers  would 
have  been  more  generally  understood  in  all4heir 
details,  and  of  course  have  been  (if  possible) 
more  appreciated,  had  the  names  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
been  explained  in  less  strict  language,  The  use 
of  the  unexplained  terms,  “  objective,”  “  eye¬ 
piece,”  “  sub-stage,”  &c.,  &c.,  gave  apparent 
complexity  to  a  beautifully-simple  arrangement. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  has  accordingly  not  done  himself 
justice,  through  assuming  too  great  a  general 
knowledge  in  the  auditory.  Had  he  taken  the 
time-honoured  black  board  and  chalk  method  of 
demonstration  he  could  have  made  all  follow 
him  easily  in  his  manipulation,  by  alternate 
appeals  to  a  diagram  and  the  working  apparatus. 
The  same  observations  of  course  apply  to  Mr. 
George  Jackson’s  paper.  Let  us  now  venture, 
out  of  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  own  materials,  to  try  to 
make  his  process  more  easy  of  apprehension, 
and,  we  may  add,  more  thoroughly  admired. 
To  be  sure  wm  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching  closely  his  manipulation.  The  lamp, 
illuminating  lenses,  and  negative  to  be  copied 
were  placed  upon  an  ordinary  flat-topped  camera 
stand.  (The  whole  arrangement  is  in  the  dia- 
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gram  on  another  page,  represented  as  placed 
upon  a  block.)  a  is  the  source  of  light;  J  is  a 
thick  short-focus  lens  to  collect  the  light  of  the 
lamp  and  throw  it  towards  the  pictuie,  where, 
from  the  convergence  of  the  rays,  the  light 
would  form  rather  too  small  a  spot ;  the  lens,  c, 
is  therefore  interposed  so  as  to  spread  the  light 
out  to  cover  completely  the  negative,  cl.  The 
negative,  for  convenience  sake,  being  pressed 
against  a  plate  of  glass  by  a  spring ;  all  in  the 
plane  at  cl.  Now  the  end  of  all  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  simply  to  give  us  a  clearly  illuminated 
picture  of  about  three  inches  in  size,  which  we 
proceed  to  reduce  to  microscopic  dimensions  by 
the  microscopic  camera  lem,  which  is  fixed  in  a 
tube  at  e;  e  being  about  the  place  of  the  “  sub¬ 
stage  ”  of  the  microscope.  Our  camera  lens  is,  of 
course,  of  exceedingly  short  focus,  for  its  ground 
glass  or  collodion  film  substitute  is  to  be  placed 
at  g,  which  is  the  usual  place  for  the  principal 
stage  of  the  ordinary  microscope.  Wood  is  here 
substituted  for  metal,  because  it  is  here  that  the 
sensitive  film  has  to  be  placed  to  receive  the 
image  which  the  ground  glass  has  aided  us  to 
find.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  use  of  /,  the  only 
part  remaining  unexplained  :  f  is  the  ordinary 
part  of  the  microscope  used  to  magnify  anything 
placed  at  g,  our  collodionized  film  or  ground 
glass  substitute  for  example.  Begin  by  focussing 
the  microscope  till  the  film  at  g  is  distinct,  then 
turn  the  “fine  adjustment”  screw  at  /  a  little, 
to  make  a  correction  for  the  chemical  focus,  the 
amount  being"ascertained  by  experiment.  Now 
leave  the  microscope  with  its  final  correction  as 
it  is,  and  look  through  it  while,  by  the  camera 
lens  screw  at  e,  you  throw  the  image  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  so  that  it  shall  be  distinct'to  the  eye,  as  seen 
on  looking  in  the  previously  corrected  micro¬ 
scope.  All  is  now  ready;  remove  the  ground  glass 
or  its  substitute,  and  put  a  slip  of  glass,  collo¬ 
dionized  on  the  spot,  excited  in  a  little  beaker 
glass  full  of  nitrate  of  silver  (extemporaneously 
sheltered  by  placing  it  in  a  small  plate  box)  in 
the  place  of  the  ground  glass  or  film  at  g,  having 
beforehand  covered  the  lens  by  a  cap  at  the 
tube  of  e,  placed  between  it  and  the  negative. 
Remove  the  cap  for  a  few  seconds,  and  develop 
on  the  spot;  wash  and  fix,  and  dry  as  usual. 
All  was  done  with  ease,  despatch,  and  success, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  dozen  gas 
lights  in  the  room.  The  microscope  arrange¬ 
ment  was  placed  on  a  table,  of  course  at  the 
height  of  the  negative,  which,  we  have  shown, 
was  placed  on  an  ordinary  camera  stand  at  about 
four  feet  distant.  How  far  we  have  succeeded 
in  our  exposition  of  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  proceedure  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  have  at  least  had  a 


good  intention  in  making  tlic  attempt.  Iiij 
next  we  shall  de.scribe  more  minnlid}-  Mr. 
Jackson’s  method  by  which  dayliglit  isctuploj 
and  by  which  the  focussing  -;ci' -cn  is  dispel  I 
with. 

In  allusion  to  our  “Amateurs’  Column,’ 
would  say  that,  so  little  is  known  ri;spectinJ 
manufacture  of  j^aper  rocpiired  for  photngra 
purposes,  that  we  have  chosen  to  occupy  a  e 
space  in  this  Journal,  from  time  to  time, 
such  details  as  we  were  in  possession  of  relajj 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  photografe 
purposes,  trusting  that  the  “amateur”  wU 
take  some  interest  in  acquiring  such  informs||  ^ 


as  we  had  to  offer.  In  reiuin  for  our  labou*  » 


and  we  may  honestly  say  that  much  trouble 
time  have  been  expended  in  collecting  the  iij^ 
mation,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cost — we  havc^ 
the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  it 
whispering  little  monitor,  the  all-hut  fabui# 
“eaves  dropping  bird,”  that  our  exertions  ';^ 
been  likened  to  those  of  a  man  who  undert 
to  tell  you  how  a  coat  is  made,  but  will  iit 
insist  on  treating  you  to  a  disquisition  on^> 
growth  of  wool!  Now  let  such  critics  loj 
little  closer.  Our  column  is  headed  “Amat 


't*j 


column  ”  for  what  ?  By  what  right  do  Sy 
assume  to  assign  us  our  task?  The  heakg 


is  general,  and  allows  us  to  proceed  seed¬ 
ing  to  our  means  and  convenience.  Will 
pretend  that  we  have  given  inform;  :m 
with  which  amateurs  generally  are  wel  c- 
quainted?  And  is  it  not  of  the  first  im|  t- 1 
ance,  method  apart,  that  the  amateur  shflddi 
understand  all  that  is  known  with  certaty 
respecting  that  material  without  which  by 
cannot  proceed  one  step  satisfactorily J  ut 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  offer  ly 
defence  of  our  mode  of  proceeding;  bes';s, 
we  know  too  well  the  moral  of  the  fable  of  ae 
man  who  tried  to  please  everybody,”  t  oe 
exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  any  criticism  v  tt- 
ever,  always  excepting  friendly  admonitior  id 
advice.  We  shall,  in  our  next,  fulfil  our  proise 
of  recording  the  method  by  which  the  prin:  or 
the  “  Pencil  of  Nature”  were  produced.  P'  ts, 
some  of  which  have  remained  unchanged  a 
period  of  nearly  fourteen  years. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  rep 
the  meeting  of  the  London  Society,  on  th 
instant,  the  sum  of  £50  was  voted  froi 
funds,  for  the  Archer  Testimonial,  with' 
dissentient  voice.  This  is  in  accordance 
the  opinion  we  expressed  in  our  last  nu  er, 
and  we  congratulate  the  members  upon  eir 
unanimity. 


of 

th 
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Liverpool  Photographic  Society.— ihe 
next  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  hehoii 
Tuesday  Evening,  the  17th  instant,  at  the  1 
Institution,  Colquitt  Street.  Mr.  Keitli  will 
a  paper  on  “  Photographic  Rooms ;”  and 
Glover  will  also  read  a  paper  on  “Thefyer 
Bath.” 
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ANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  :  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
li  I  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  3rd,  1857, 
1  he  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
3  ety,  George  Street ;  Professor  Williamson  in 
tl  chair.  There  was  a  numerous  attendance. 

he  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  Cottam) 
1  ounced  several  contributions  of  23ictures,  and 
tl  iks  were  awarded  to  the  donors.  Amongst 
;1  n  were  some  of  Macpheison’s,  from  Mr. 
B  gins ;  five  calotype  pictures,  from  Mr. 
D  ies,  of  Warrington  ;  and  two  prints  from 
!(  jdion  negatives,  by  the  Secretary. 

he  statement  of  accounts,  which  extended 
)■  •  a  period  of  two  years  (the  accounts  not 
1.  ing  been  made  up  in  time  for  the  last 
n  ual  meeting),  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
i  IGs.  6d.  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855-56, 
n  a  balance  of  £6  16s.  6d.  due  to  the  treasurer 
n  he  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  The 
X  tunts  having  been  passed,  the  Secretary 
€  I  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

le  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
!(  ety  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  on 
)c  ;sal  of  this  second  annual  report  of  the  Commit- 
s  that  the  i)Osition  of  the  Society  is  one  on  which 
1  Oommittee  have  cause  to  congratulate  them, 

1  )Ugh  its  financial  situation  is  not  perhaps  so 
a  factory,  as,  hut  for  a  cause  to  he  herein  exidained, 

;  ight  have  been. 

le  Society  has  first  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
1  liberality  of  the  council  of  the  Literary  and 
i  )sophical  Society,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
ve  the  more  than  usually  large  attendance  of 
u  bers,  with  much  more  comfort  than  heretofore. 

ley  have  here  to  record  their  satisfaction  with 
1  nanner  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  and 
£  Chester  Photofiraphic  Journal  has  placed  his 
)  nns  at  their  disposal ;  the  change  which  took 
Ij  i  in  the  proprietorship  and  management  of  that 
)  ual  appeared  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity 
n  ecuring  a  ju'ompt  and  efficient  record  of  the 
0  iy’s  transactions,  and  the  Committee  are  glad 
)  nd  that  the  change  has  worked  so  much  in 
^  .'dance  with  their  anticipations. 

le  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the 
c  jty’s  meetings:  “  On  the  Albumen  Process,”  by 
1.  Oash  ;  “  Visits  to  the  Society’s  Exhibitions,”  by 
1  lev.  W,  J.  Read;  “On  the  Collodion  Process,”  by 
i  d'Lachlan ;  “  On  the  Collodio-Albumen  Process,” 
p  Ir.  Sidebotham, '  who  has  also  communicated 
)  '  facts  as  to  Photography,  naturally  coloured, 
ra  paper  on  “A  New  Dry  Collodion  Process.” 

3  ral  individuals  have  achieved  much  success  in 
I'iast,  but  from  some  yet  unexplained  cause,  the 
fi  ts  they  have  obtained  have  not  been  reached 
■ther  operators.  The  whole  of  these  paper's  have 
Bed  great  interest,  aird  as  the  Society  irow  con 
?  principally  of  practical  photographers,  much 
i,fit  may  bo  exirected  from  the  ojreration  of  the 
1 ;  therein  contained. 

jimbcr  two  of  the  Society’s  Illustrations  has  also 
!l  published  during  the  past  year.  The  Com- 
T®.  thank  the  member  who  undertook 

Ju'inting,  for  his  voluntary  services.  The  Com- 
n!C  for  the  ensuing  year  will  have  to  take  the 
I  ipt  into  their  early  consideration,  as  the  matter 
*  iirting  is  one  which  occujries  much  time  and 
ition. 

..  iring  the  past  year,  the  Society,  instead  of 

>  irg  what  might  reasonably  have  been  exjrected 
‘  ve  proved  a  profitable  exhibition  of  their  own, 

>  led  to  the  wishes  of  the  Directors  of  the  Me- 
f  ics’  Institution,  and  arranged  to  combine  their 


exhibition  with  that  of  the  Institution.  Their  prin 
cipal  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  benefit  the  Institu 
tion,  by  giving  them  a  novel  and  attractive  addition, 
and  also  to  obtain  a  more  public  and  general  exposure 
of  the  works  admitted,  than  a  special  exhibition 
might  have  obtained  ;  in  these  respects,  success  was 
obtained,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  Society  of  £55  13s.  4d., 
as  the  Directors  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  only 
partially  contributed  to  the  expenses ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  catalogue,  which  had  also  nearly  proved 
a  loss  to  the  Society,  the  Institution  left  it  entirely 
to  your  Committee,  Vi^ho  are  admitted  to  have  produced 
the  best  photograjfiiic  catalogue  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  With  these  exceptions,  it  was  in  itself  emi¬ 
nently  successful ;  as  even  in  point  of  numbers,  had 
many  of  the  pictures  in  frames  been  accounted  for 
individually,  instead  of  collectively,  it  would  far 
have  outnumbered  any  exhibition  tbat  has  as  yet 
taken  place.  Your  Committee  would  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  may  yet  be  done  towards  reimbursing  some 
portion  of  the  loss  to  the  Society. 

As  regards  the  general  progress  of  the  art  to  which 
the  Society  is  devoted,  that  is  pretty  well  kno-wn  to 
members  generally.  Photo-lithography  and  Photo- 
galvanography  have  perhaps  the  first  claims  to 
attention — numerous  new  applications  have  been 
made — numerous  neAV  formulje  have  been  propounded 
— among  these,  dry  processes  stand  23re-eminent, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that  whatever  processes  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  in  hand,  that  they  will  frankly  and 
freely  contribute,  according  to  the  means  and 
measure  of  their  success,  to  the  common  fund  of 
information.  It  may  be  suggested  to  the  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  an  eligible  field  for  employ¬ 
ment,  to  adopt  some  method  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  modes  of  manipu¬ 
lation  in  use,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  certainty 
in  their  results. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  photography 
would  have  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  year,  that  of  Art  Trea¬ 
sures  at  Old  Trafford,  it  is  but  too  painfully  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  is  not  the  result  of  the  sanguine 
hopes  entertained ;  the  offers  of  assistance  by  this 
Society  were  not  regarded — the  contributions  of 
members  were  neglected,  ^Dictures  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  which  would  not  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
your  Committee ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
various  critiques  which  have  appeared  in  the  journals 
si^ecially  devoted  to  the  heliographic  art,  that  a 
tolerably  universal  opinion  obtains  that  this  part  of 
the  scheme  has  been  almost  a  failure.  The 
Committee,  upon  mature  consideration,  find  that 
concurrence  in  the  views  so  generally  entertained 
is  the  only  course  open  to  them. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  hope  that  each 
member  will  not  fail  to  evince  a  lively  interest  in 
the  Society,  either  by  suggestions  to  their  successors, 
or  bj'-  contributions  of  ^fictures  to  the  Society’s  port¬ 
folio,  or  the  communication  of  facts,  either  of  novelty 
or  usefulness,  which  may  come  under  their  notice. 

The  Chairman  said  it  must  strike  those 
present  as  a  most  satisfactory  thing,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  healthi¬ 
ness  of  the  Society,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  and  unexpected  drain  upon  their  funds, 
resulting  from  their  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  they  were 
enabled  to  close  the  year’s  operations  with  so 
small  a  deficit.  The  item  of  expense  to  which 
he  referred  was  altogether  an  exceptional  one 
and  they  might  fairly  consider  that  they  were 
in  a  most  gratifying  position. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  who  wished  to 
know  how  their  loss  at  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
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tion  Exhibition  was  occasioned,  it  was  explained 
by  the  Secretary  and  others,  that  there  had  been 
an  understanding  that  the  Mechanics’  Institution 
should  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  whereas  the  institution  only 
defrayed  pait  thereof. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham  added  that  the  Society 
had  cause  to  think  that  they  had  not  been  very 
well  used  in  the  matter,  and  a  similar  opinion 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tution,  like  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
itnportance  of  photography  as  a  process  of  art. 
The  Society  were  in  the  position  of  men  inaugu 
rating  a  new  order  of  things,  and  had  to  en¬ 
counter  an  immense  amount  of  prejudice  in 
artistic  circles.  He  was  glad  to  see,  however, 
that  this  prejudice  was  gradually  wearing  away. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  said  he  supposed  he  must 
conclude,  from  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
chairman,  that  the  Society’s  contributions  to  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  had  not  been  properly 
appreciated. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  whole  of  the 
pictures  forwarded  to  Londoii  by  himself  were 
returned,  apparently  unopened,  by  Mr.  Delamotte, 
the  authorized  head  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Old  Trafford  Exhibition, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dorrington,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  report  was  unanimously  i 
received.  j 

The  following  were  appointed  as  officers  for  j 
the  ensuing  year  : — 


President: 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Vice-Presidents : 


W.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
J.  P.  Joule,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 
H.  E.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  B.A. 


W.  C.  Williamson,' F.R.S. 
Joseph  Sidebotham,  Esq. 
Rev.  W,  J.  Read,F.R.A.S^ 


Council: 

The  Pre.sident.  The  Vice-Presidents. 


Mr.  Alfred  Barton, 

Mr.  J.  Compton,  Jun. 

Mr.  J.  Dale, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S. 
Mr.  J.  Dorrington, 

Mr.  G.  Higgins, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Long,  F.R.A.S. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Lund, 


Rev.  T.  W.  Morris, 
Mr.  E.  Mann, 

Mr.  A\C  T.  Mabley, 
Mr.  .James  Mudd, 
Mr.  Arthur  Neild, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Nevill. 
Mr.  John  Parry, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Pyne, 


Treasurer : — Mr.  Edwyn  Offer, 
Honorary  Secretary: — Mr.  Samuel  Cottam. 


The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted 
to  the  officers  for  the  past  year  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  four  very  beautiful 
prints  from  negatives,  taken  from  etchings  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  which  they  very  closely  resembled 
in  every  respect.  He  also  exhibited  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  backed  collodion  process. 

Mr.  Higgins  asked  if  any  one  knew  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  effects  of  cyanide,  some  of  which 
got  into  a  cut  in  his  hand  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
he  had.  been  suffering  from  it  ever  since. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  would  remove  the 
stains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  upon  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  photography  to  microscopic  illustrations. 

Mr.  Parry  said  he  had  paid  some  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  art,  and  he  found  that  the 
gas  supplied  by  the  town  was  not  so  good  this 


year  as  last,  for  everything  else  being  equal,  1 
|)icture8  were  not  so  good  now  as  they  ug 
to  be. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  asked  why  solar  light  col 
not  be  used. 

I\Ir.  Parry  said  he  had  now  waited  for  a  fo 
night  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  tak-  a  mic 
scoi)ic  picture  by  solar  light,  at  noon,  aud 
had  not  been  able  to  take  one. 

A  discussion  of  a  conversational  charac 
ensued  as  to  the  relative  value  of  various  plio 
graphic  processes,  &c.,  and,  on  the  motion 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  small  committees  wi  re  : 
pointed  to  experiment  on  the  baked  cullodi. 
collodio-albumen,oxyinel,and  gelatine  process 
and  to  make  reports,  accompanied  by  spcciini- 
to  the  Societ}',  in  order,  by  a  compari.son 
results,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  inforniation 
a  useful  nature. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  a  nriml 
of  Egyptian  photographs,  by  Mr.  Frith,  w 
handed  round.  They  comprtsed  scenes  of 
highest  historic  and  topographic  interest.  '' 
views  were  admirably  chosen,  both  as  to  local 
and  effect,  and  the  stay-at-home  traveller  ' 
derive  much  assistance  from  thorn.  Tliere 
a  largo  set,  nineteen  inches  by  fifteen  incli ; 
and  a  small  set,  consisting  of  one  Imiidi , 
price  three  shillings  each,  size,  nine  inclu-s  - 
seven  inches.  The  photographs  are  pnrticul.  ' 
sharp  and  clear,  figures  are  well  introduced,.! 
the  tone  is  very  agreeable.  It  is  difficult ) 
specify  where  all  are  so  good,  but  we  ^\ ) 
highly  pleased  with  the  large  pictures  of  ; 
temple  known  as  the  “  Mernnonium,”  “Theb' ' 
“  The  Ruins  of  Karnac,”  “The  Temple  of  Phi  ’ 
(Pharoah’s  Bed),  and  the  Statues  of  Meninot 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminr  i 
the  pr'oceedings. 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIEH 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  r 
the  session  1857-58,  w^as  held  on  Thursday,  e 
5th  instant,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  No  , 
Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square ;  the  Pi'.' 
dent.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  congratulated  the  mem ’8 
and  their  friends  upon  the  success  which  d 
attended  their  efforts  to  obtain  premises  su  d 
to  the  wants  of  the  Society.  He  thougl  it 
was  a  just  cause  of  pride  that,  unaided  by  f  0 
re8ources,it  hadachieved  somuch.  Theprog|>8 
of  the  Society,  as  a  scientific  body,  had  ■  a 
unexampled ;  and  there  could  be  no  doui  of 
their  continued  success,  for  all  classes  o  i0 
community  were  interested  in  their  proceed  ,'S 
and  productions.  The  present  rooms  cou  le 
relinquished  in  three,  seven,  fourteen,  or  tw.  y- 
one  years’  time,  should  it  be  found  necessa  to 
provide  more  spacious  accommodation;  M 
those  from  whom  they  held  the  rooms  ha  lo 
such  discretionary  power.  They  could,  tl'e- 
fore,  at  once  proceed  with  confidence  to  c  ry 
out  all  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  G.  Shadbolt,  President  of  the  Mj’O- 
scopic  Society,  read  a  paper  “  Ow  the  Moi\of 
Producing  Extremely  Minute  Photographs'^or 
Microscopic  Examination." 

He  said  :  —  During  the  winters  of  w- 
54,  I  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  expermpts 
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tive  to  the  peculiarities  of  various  samples  of 
odioii,  and  amongst  other  tests  I  subjected  the 
s  to  inspection  under  the  microscope.  I  then 
irved  that  some  kinds  were  not  only  entirely 
from  reticulations,  but  that  the  particles 
jdide  of  silver  were  so  minute  as  to  require 
dderable  optical  power  to  resolve  them.  At 
point  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  ascertaining 
relative  capabilities  of  each  sample  of 
odion  in  regard  to  its  power  of  recording, 
orially,  minutiae  of  detail. 

,  was  accordingly  resolved  that  photographs 


should  be  produced  of  as  small  a  size  as  possible, 
so  as  to  bear  inspection  under  the  lower  powers 
of  a  good  compound  achromatic  microscope  ; 
and  as  all  things  were  arranged  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  March,  1854,  the  first  pictures 
were  then  produced  and  exhibited  to  some 
friends,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rosling.  These 
pictures  were  also  exhibited  to  the  Society  in 
the  April  ensuing,  as  was  recorded  in  the 
Society’s  journal  at  that  period. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  general 
disposition  of  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus. 


An  explar  ation  of  tlie  arrangement  and  mode  of  operation  is  given  at  page  242. 


ince  then  a  demand  for  these  minute  pictures 
arisen,  and  they  are  now  a  regular  article  of 
lufacture  for  microscopic  examination, 
he  principle  acted  upon  was  well  known  ;  it 
his : — that  a  ray  of  light  refracted  by  any 
hum  traverses  the  same  path  whichever  end  of 
said  path  be  made  the  starting  point.  Take 
an  illustration  the  case  of  ordinary  photo- 
phic  portraiture.  The  sitter  being  placed  in 
anterior  focus  of  the  lens,  the  plate  is  arranged 
s  to  coincide  with  the  posterior  focus  of  the 
Jflie  lens,  which  latter  focus  is  situated  within 

I  mch  shorter  distance  from  the  lens  than 
sjhe  anterior  focus.  These  two  foci  are 
;c|ned  the  conjugate  foci ;  and  if  the  sitter 
iv  e  placed  in  the  short  focus,  an  enlarged  pic- 
ii';  would  be  produced  upon  a  plate  located  in 
d  place  previously  occupied  by  the  sitter. 

uch  an  arrangement  is  adopted  whenever 

II  object  is  placed  under  the  microscope  for 
5:|mination,  a  picture  on  an  enlarged  scale 
)<  ig  formed  at  a  comparatively  long  distance 
ria  the  object  glass,  and  which  picture  is  still 
11  lier  magnified  by  the  eye-piece.  It  is  from 
:1  le  considerations  manifest  that  if  an  illumi- 
u  ;d  negative  photograph  be  made  to  occupy 
I  ordinary  position  of  the  microscopic 

n  \e  eye-piece^  a  greatly  reduced  image  of  the 
laie  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  anterior  focus  of 
object-glass;  and  this  is  found  to  occur 
n  the  trial  is  properly  made. 


There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  to 
encounter. — Firstly,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  focus  in  a  case  where  the  five-hundreth 
part  of  an  inch  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  lens  is  a  matter  of  moment  in  placing 
the  sensitive  plate.  —  Secondly,  the  lenses  of 
microscopic  object  glasses,  though  as  visually 
correct  as  possible,  have  not  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  coincident,  a  corresponding  allow¬ 
ance  having  to  be  made  when  they  are  used 
photographically. — Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  several  trials  to  ascertain  the  correct  ex¬ 
posure  for  any  given  negative — a  point  of  some 
difficulty,  simple  as  it  appears,  until  the  correct 
allowance  for  the  actinic  focus  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  A  good  microscopic  object-glass  is 
always  over -corrected  as  regards  colour,  that  is  to 
say,  the  blue  rays  are  projected  beyond  the  red. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  constructed  lens  is  a  thing  in  which 
opposite  errors  are  so  opposed  as  to  leave  only  a 
minimum  of  aberration  :  we  cannot  have  per¬ 
fection. — Lastly,  if  artificial  light  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  shall  fall  upon  the  negative,,  either 
parallel  or  slightly  converging,  in  order  that  the 
source  of  light  may  be  at  least  as  large  as  the 
negative  in  appearance.  Thus  an  equality  of 
photogenic  action  is  secured. 

The  apparatus  was  arranged  as  follows,  viz.  : 
Having  removed  the  upper  stage-plate  of  a 
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larg'G  compound  inicroBcopc,  I  replace  i'’  with 
one  of  wood,  supplied  with  guide-pins  of  silver 
wire,  in  order  to  admit  of  its  supporting  a  slip  of 
glass  coated  with  collodion  and  excited  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
ordinary  brass  stage-plate  were  left  undisturbed, 
it  is  obvious  that  it,  and  the  excited  slip  of 
glass,  would  be  mutually  destructive. 

The  microscope  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  objective,  intended  to 
produce  the  picture,  made  to  occupy  the  place 
usually  filled  by  the  achromatic  condenser  on 
the  suh-stage  of  the  microscope,  while  another 
objective  is  screwed  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  which  is  used,  not  only 
to  focus  with,  but  also  to  make  the  requisite 
allowance  for  actinic  variation. 

The  negative  intended  to  be  reduced  is  then 
arranged  vertically,  with  its  centre  in  the  axis 
of  the  microscopic  body,  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  four  feet  from  the  lower  object-glass,  and 
with  a  convenient  screen  of  card,  wood,  or 
thick  paper,  to  cut  off  any  extraneous  light 
that  would  otherwise  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  picture.  i 

A  small  camphine  lamp  is  eniplo3’’ed  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  negative,  having  a 
good  bull’s-eye  lens  as  a  condenser,  so  arranged 
with  its  fiat  side  next  the  lamp,  that  the  re¬ 
fracted  rays  shall  just  fill  the  whole  of  a  double 
convex  lens  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  the 
latter  being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  re¬ 
fract  the  rays  of  light  in  a  jDarallel  direction 
upon  the  negative. 

By  this  arrangement  the  hull's-eye  lens  of  about 

inches  in  diameter  appears  as  the  source  of 
light,  instead  of  the  small  flame  of  the  lamp. 

By  using  a  bat’s-wing  gas-burner  of  a  good 
size,  a  single  lens,  instead  of  the  two,  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  give  the  necessary  uniformity 
of  illumination. 

When  first  I  made  the  attempt  to  pi'trduce 
these  pictures,  I  focussed  tipon  the  excited  col¬ 
lodion  itself,  in  order  that  no  error  might  arise 
from  any  variation  in  the  planes  of  the  focus¬ 
sing  screen  and  sensitive  medium  ;  and  to  effect 
this,  a  piece  of  deep  yellow-coloured  glass  was 
interposed  between  the  lamp  and  the  bull’s-eye 
lens,  which  was  removed  for  the  requisite  in¬ 
terval  after  focussing,  to  allow  the  action  of  the 
light  to  take  effect ;  but  subsequently  I  found 
that  it  was  possible  to  focus  upon  a  slip  of  col- 
lodionized  glass  that  had  been  excited,  washed 
and  dried,  without  removing  the  iodide  of  silver, 
and  then  replacing  it  by  the  slip  intended  to 
receive  the  impression. 

The  manipulation  is  thus  performed,  viz., 
the  focussing  glass  being  placed  on  the  wooden 
stage  with  the  collodion  from  the  observer,  the 
body  of  the  microscope  is  accurately  adjusted 
so  as  to  focus  distinctly  the  film  of  collodion  as 
seen  through  the  slip  of  glass.  When  the 
exact  jDoint  is  determined,  the  fine  adjustment 
is  turned,  so  as  to  focus  the  objective  beyond 
the  film,  just  so  far  as  the  actinic  focus  of  the 
lens  to  he  employed  for  producing  the  picture, 
differs  from  its  visual  one ;  the  last-named  lens 
is  then  to  be  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  negative  becomes  distinctly  and 
sharply  defined  when  viewed  through  the  mi¬ 
croscope  ;  and  when  so  seen,  the  actinic  image 


will  fall  ill  the  i  xaet  jc  U‘-  in  wliidi  ll.c  film^P 
collodion  is  located.  The  li-l.t  is  llicii  to  I 
shut  off,  a  sensitivi  film  pl.n  i  d  in*  t -ad  of  lB| 
dried  out,  an  exposure  of  from  1<  n  to  6i}|B 
seconds  allowed,  and  when  i  moved  from  iBj 
stage,  the  picture  is  to  be  developed  in  llie  ub  Ei 
way  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  the  ordinij 
pyrogallic  acid  solution.  The  idetiir<-  quiclB- 
appears  as  a  small  dark  spot  on  the  glass.  1 
is  to  be  fixed  and  washed  as  is  usual  with  Ur;  | 
pictures,  and  set  aside  to  dry  in  a  place  p  - 
tected  from  dust,  which  last-named  snbstai 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  one  bus  to  C( 
tend  with. 

With  regard  to  the  allowance  necessary  to 
made  between  the  visual  and  actinic  foci,  th* 
are  various  methods  by  which  this  may 
accomplished  ;  but  in  my  opinion  by  far  t 
best  is  that  afforded  by  the  fine  adjustmoti  of  1 
microscope  itself.  In  an  over-corrected  ohjccti 
the  actinic  focus  being  more  distant  from  1 
lens  than  the  visual  one,  it  is  evident  tha' 
greater  separation  between  it  and  the  plate 
required  than  for  accurate  definition  by  sigl 
but  as  the  amount  of  variation  probably  diff 
for  every  individual  lens,  though  nominally  f 
the  same  power,  the  exact  allowance  can  oi  > 
be  determined  by  trial ;  for  a  two-thirds  of  : 
inch  that  I  generally  use  with  the  negat) 
about  four  feet  from  the  lens,  the  correction  f 
quired  is  an  elongation  of  the  focus  by  \ 

an  inch;  while  IJ  inch  objective  of  simi  -i 
make  requires  an  allowance  of  joth  of  an  incl  •' 

The  proper  correction  may  also  be  made  \ 
withdrawing  the  negative  further  from  the  h  i 
after  focussing.  I  may  also  observe  that  I  ha 
noticed  a  curious  fact  wdth  reference  to  1 
allowance  for  variation  in  an  over-corred 
lens,  viz.,  that  the  amount  of  it  is  not  1 
same  for  day-light  as  for  artificial  light.  T 
merits  further  investigation. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  describe  :  » 

developing  solution : — Two  grains  of  j^yro-ga 
acid  to  one  of  citric  acid,  and  one  ounce  '  • 

water,  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  an  ac(  , 
acid  mixture,  the  resulting  picture  being  o  . 
more  agreeable  tone.  The  micro-photograp 
when  finished,  may  be  mounted  by  cement  : 
over  the  collodion  a  disc  of  very  thin  glass, '  i 
means  of  Canada  balsam. 

Mr.  G.  Jackson,  member  of  the  Microscc ;  t 
Society,  also  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subj' , 
entitled,  A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Shadbolt's  Pap  ’ 
c5c. 

He  stated  that  his  first  attempt  at  tal<  ; 
minute  photographs  was  made  more  t  i 
a  year  after  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  described,  - 
vately,  his  mode  of  operating;  and  it  b(  ; 
his  wish  to  work  by  day-light,  he  coramer  I 
with  a  small  camera,  made  for  the  purpose,  1 
lent  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross.  Mr.  Jacksc;s 
description  proceeds  as  follows : — 

This  camera  was  furnished  with  the  usd 
glass  for  focussing,  which,  though  gro  i 
tolerably  fine,  was  far  too  coarse  for  anyth g 
like  the  precision  necessary  in  a  picture  tc  e 
submitted  to  the  microscope.  I  was  there:  e 
induced  to  construct  a  camera  which  wc  d 
allow  the  use  of  a  method  of  focussing  that  I  u 
found  advantageous  in  taking  portraits  of  6 
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1  )rdiiiary  size.  The  body  of  this  little  instm- 
1  nent  is  a  piece  of  drawn  brass  tube,  about  an 
\  nch  in  diameter,  into  the  end  of  which  another 
ube  is  screwed.  The  tube  to  which  the  object- 
jlass  is  attached  slides  into  this  inner  tube,  and 
s  fastened  by  a  pushing-screw  ;  the  sliding 
notion  giving  a  rough  focal  adjustment, 
ind  the  screw  on  the  intermediate  tube  a  fine 
)ne. 

The  plate-holder  has  a  short  tube  attached  to 
t,  which  slips  with  moderate  tightness  over  that 
vhich  constitutes  the  body. 

When  the  plate-holder  is  removed,  a  brass 
date  is  laid  across  the  end  of  the  body,  having 
i  tube  screwed  into  it  so  as  to  admit  of  adjust- 
nent.  In  this  tube  is  placed  a  small  positive 
iy e-piece,  equal  to  a  lens  of  half  an  inch  focal 
ength,  Avhich,  for  these  minute  pictures,  might 
)e  much  more  powerful. 

It  is  evident  that  this  eye-piece  constitutes, 
vith  the  object-glass,  a  small  telescope,  in  v/hich 
;he  image  is  seen  without  the  intervention  of  a 
ground  glass  or  other  medium ;  and,  when  once 
iccurately  adjusted,  the  operation  of  focussing  is 
i  very  simple  one. 

The  original  adjustment  is  made  in  this  way. 
The  distance  at  which  an  object  is  clearly  seen 
vhen  the  object-glass  is  applied  to  the  micro- 
.cope,  is  carefully  measured,  and  it  is  placed  in 
he  camera  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sensi- 
ive  surface.  A  picture  is  then  taken,  and  most 
)robably  found  to  be  very  indistinct ;  but,  by  a 
ew  trials,  making  use  of  the  screw  adjustment, 
he  true  focal  distance  is  at  last  found ;  and  the 
ye-piece  being  adjusted  by  means  of  its  screw- 
ube,  the  camera  can  be  focussed  by  it  again  at 
ny  time,  even  if  the  negative  be  placed  at  a 
[ifferent  distance.  This  method  has  the  further 
dvantage,  that  no  allowance  is  required  for  the 
lifference  between  the  visual  and  actinic  foci ; 
ir  rather,  the  allowance  is  necessarily  included 
n  the  adjustment.  I  use  a  board  four  feet  long, 
vhich  can  be  hung  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
tt  the  upper  end  of  it  is  a  simple  apparatus  for 
lolding  the  negative,  and  the  camera  is  fixed  at 
he  lower  end.  The  light  is  thus  taken  direct 
rom  the  sky ;  and  the  time  of  exposure  varies 
vith  the  weather,  the  density  of  the  negative, 
he  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  the  collodion. 

Most  of  my  pictures  were  taken  with  an  inch- 
md-a-half  microscopic  object-glass,  made  by 
Imith  and  Beck ;  but  I  have  lately  tried  one  of 
loss’s  old  inch  object-glasses,  a  single  triplet  of 
noderate  aperture,  and  find  it  to  answer  very 
veil.  The  time  of  exposure  with  this  lens 
■anges  from  fifteen  to  sixty  seconds. 

A  great  proportion  of  my  clearest  and  best- 
nned  pictures  have  been  spoiled  by  the  film 
■'racking  into  irregular  hexagons,  apparently 
i;he  effect  of  contraction,  giving  the  appearance 
)f  a  net  thrown  over  the  figure.  This  is  a  dif- 
Iculty  that  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  means 
jf  overcoming ;  but  the  tendency  to  it  may  be 
essened  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of 
vlcohol,  and  by  allowing  the  plate  to  get  nearly 
Iry  before  plunging  it  iiito  the  silver  bath. 
These  remedies,  hoAvever,  produce  another  de¬ 
fect  almost  as  bad  as  the  original ;  for  they 
ippear  to  prevent  the  even  penetration  of  the 
dim  by  the  bath,  and  the  result  is  a  greyish 
picture  covered  with  white  spots.  Any  sug¬ 


gestion  on  this  subject  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

The  developer  that  I  employ  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Shadbolt ;  but  I  have  latterly 
used  it  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

On  one  occasion  I  forgot  to  draw  out  the 
slider  of  the  plate -holder,  and  only  discovered 
it  by  the  fact  of  being  unable  to  develop  any¬ 
thing  on  the  glass.  As  an  experiment  I  re¬ 
placed  it  ill  the  camera  and  exposed  it  the 
usual  time,  when  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  a  clear  and  well-toned  picture. 

Since  that  time  I  have  generally  poured  the 
developer  on  the  plate  immediately  after  taking 
it  from  the  silver  bath  ;  and  after  moving  it 
to  and  fro  two  or  three  times,  have  poured  it 
off,  and  placed  the  plate  in  the  camera  as 
quickly  as  possible.  On  exposing  it  the  proper 
time  the  picture  is  found  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  must  be  immediately  washed  and  fixed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Should  it,  however,  be  too 
faint,  the  ivashing  may  be  delayed  until  it  is 
sufficiently  darkened  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  so 
clear  as  when  the  exact  time  of  exposure  has 
been  hit.  I  have  often  tried  comparative  ex¬ 
periments,  and  I  have  constantly  found  that 
this  method  not  only  saves  time,  but  gives  the 
clearest  pictures. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  and  Mr.  G.  Jackson  demon¬ 
strated  personally  the  peculiarities  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  arrangements  and  modes  of  manipulation. 

Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster,  sent  a  paper 
“  On  the  production  of  direct  tramparent  collodion 
positives." 

Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  his  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  no  process  with  the 
above  object  in  view  had  been  published,  sent 
an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  him, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  with  the  ordinary  nega¬ 
tive  collodion  process,  which,  by  slight  modifi¬ 
cations,  yielded  pictures  which  were  positive  by 
transmitted  light.  One  method  Was  to  follow 
the  ordinary  process  with  the  pyrogallic  de¬ 
veloper,  but  as  soon  as  a  slight  development 
took  place,  the  plate  was  well  washed  Avith 
Avater,  and  then  re-imrnersed  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  the  silver  bath.  This  plate,  on 
being  again  treated  with  the  developer,  gave 
positive  shades,  while  the  lights,  which  seemed 
unaltered,  became  transparent.  Another  and 
more  ready  method  was  to  allow  difi'used  day¬ 
light  to  fall  on  the  plates  as  soon  as  the  image 
began  to  appear,  and  after  pouring  on  the 
developer.  The  effect  is  not  produced  if  the 
picture  be  too  much  developed.  An  amber- 
coloured  collodion  is  best,  and  used  with 
ordinary  nitrate  of  silver.  Fused  nitrate  and 
colourless  collodion  give  exaggerated  high 
lights.  Thin  collodion  is  more  sensitive  than  a 
thicker  one,  but  does  not  give  such  deep  shades. 
The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  was  varied 
from  ten  to  fifty  grains  per  ounce  ;  the  weak 
solutions  being  most  manageable,  but  not  giving 
such  deep  shades  as  the  stronger  ones.  Trventy 
grains  per  ounce,  Avith  four  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  gave  good  results.  The  pictures  may  be 
improved  by  Avashing  off  the  developer,  dippiqg 
the  plate  in  a  three-grain  solution  of  silver,  and 
then  applying  the  developer  again.  This  must 
be  done  before  the  picture  is  fixed.  Some 
practice  is  necessary  to  hit  the  right  point  of 
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development  previous  to  the  reversing  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  skies  come  out  too  strongly,  unless 
shaded  off  during  part  of  the  exposure ;  more¬ 
over,  the  parts  of  the  picture  bordering  on  the 
skies  often  become  negative. 

He  regarded  these  ])ictures  as  being  curious, 
rather  than  useful.  The  definition  was  good, 
and  the  plates  were  more  sensitive  than  ordinary. 
In  a  postcript  he  further  stated,  that  the  amount 
of  free  iodine  in  the  collodion  modified  the  colour 
of  the  shades.  He  also  added  that  the  pictures 
could  be  produced  in  one-fourth  of  the  time 
required  for  ordinary  collodion  positives.  The 
most  effective  pictures  were  obtained  when  the 
exposure  was  such  that  the  first  faint  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  soon  after  the  application  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  solution,  which  was  not  stronger 
than  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
per  ounce.  The  method,  by  exposure  to  light, 
is  to  be  preferred ;  but,  if  the  other  plans  are 
tried,  the  acetic  acid  must  be  omitted  from  the 
bath,  and  a  stronger  image  be  developed  upon 
the  first  exposure.  To  deepen  the  shade,  it  will 
be  best  to  repeat  the  development  before  fixing 
— a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  twenty  grains 
per  ounce  may,  in  this  case,  be  used.  The 
cyanide,  for  fixing,  should  be  of  the  strength  of 
from  six  to  seven  grains  per  ounce  of  water. 

Mr.  Malone,  upon  comment  being  invited, 
observed  that,  some  four  years  ago,  he  had,  by 
following  the  ordinary  collodion  process,  ob¬ 
tained,  to  his  surprise,  a  ver}''  good  transparent 
positive  picture,'  when  he  expebted  to  have 
produced  a  negative.  The  result  happened 
thus  : — he  exposed  a  plate  in  the  camera  to  the 
image  of  a  strongly-illuminated  white  plaster 
bust,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual.  He 
then  developed,  with  pyrogallic  acid,  in  the 
usual  way,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  image,  although  a  good  one,  did  not  seem 
to  him,  at  that  time,  to  be  of  practical  interest. 
He,  therefore,  allowed  the  fact  to  remain  Avith- 
out  further  investigation.  It  seemed  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  light  should,  in  excess,  take  away 
from  the  impressed  plate  the  power  of  precipi¬ 
tating  silver  from  the  liquid  upon  its  surface  ; 
and,  at  present,  no  thorough  explanation  is 
offered  to  the  rationale  of  the  process.  The 
formation  of  a  deposit  in  the  shades  of  the 
picture,  he  thought,  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  length  of  the  exposure  being  such,  that  the 
shadows  which  ordinarily  do  not  affect  the  plate, 
at  length,  throw  light  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  impress  parts  which,  by  a  shorter 
exposure,  would  remain  in  a  normal  condition. 
But,  by  what  strange  action  does  the  light 
destroy  its  original  work  ? 

Mr.  Fenton  had  met  with  similar  results,  but 
could  not  command  the  phenomenon  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  He  thought  the  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  was  generally  supposed ;  he 
trusted  Mr.  Jackson  would  continue  his  experi¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Crookes  had  repeated  Mr.  Jackson’s 
experiments,  and  from  the  one  which  gives  the 
result  without  subsequent  exposure  to  light,  he 
concluded  that  the  action  was  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  destructive 
action  of  light  alone. 

Mr.  Malone  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two 
cases  by  reference  to  what  he  had  observed 


i  in  the  pr'jcess  of  “Kumiiii'r”  inOi/fd  paper,  fl 
'  He  had  ];riq)ared  in  tint  m  ual  way,  and  iu  tlie  H 
dark,  a  shctt  of  Mr.  'I'a!*  ut’s  iodiz< d  paper;  |1 
upon  this  he  placed  a  strip  of  black  paj  i  r,  aid  ill 
so  managed  as  to  cover  up  liall  of  the  ioiliz(.,l  ||] 
jiaper  and  strip,  the  oth'-r  half  with  htrijm  j|  ■ 
interposed  was  exposed  to  sunshine  f.r  twenty  i* 
minutes;  then  the  other  half  was  niomciitarily  j 
exposed  to  the  light;  next,  the  wlmle  was' 
treated  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silvi  r.  A  black 
positive  image  of  the  strip  ajipearccl  on  the  half 
that  had  been  sunned,  while  a  l!<iht  mjatire 
image  or  the  other  half  of  the  stri})  was  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  half  of  the  sheet  momentarily 
exposed:  the  result  was  very  instructive  and 
at  first  sight  perplexing.  It  would  Kecm  that 
the  paper  not  sunned  is  capable  of  throwing 
down  silver  spontaneously  from  the  developer 
j  by  ordinary  chemical  action,  while  the  same 
I  paper  sunned  loses  this  power,  unless  thc|actioii 
of  light  be  limited,  in  which  case  it  appears  to 
exact  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  of  the 
paper  for  the  silver  of  the  developer.  The 
subject  is  a  very  curious  one  and  still  obscure. 

A  IMember,  whose  name  we  were  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain,  stated  that  he  had  i 
obtained  a  direct  positive  by  first  exposing  the 
plate  entirely  to  light,  and  then  exposing  it  to 
an  image  in  the  camera,  developing  as  usual. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Malone’s  ex¬ 
perience  ;  the  exposure  to  light  at  first  might 
be  carried  just  to  the  verge  of  the  destructive  ; 
action,  then  the  increase  of  light,  from  the 
luminous  parts  of  the  camera  image,  would 
bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  aflinity  for  the 
silver  in  the  developer,  and  a  positive  must 
result. 

Mr.  SiiADBOLT  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  thought  the  destructive  action  of  light  was 
further  evinced  by  these  experiments. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  Avere  given  to  the 
authors  of  these  communications. 

Some  good  specimens  of  collodion  positives 
were  sent  to  the  Society  from  a  professional 
photographer  in  Australia,  Avith  a  view  of 
showing  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in 
that  distant  colony.  The  process  by  Avhich 
they  Avere  obtained  Avas  not  communicated. 

The  donor  requested  that  some  notice  might  be 
taken  of  them  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  The 
matter  Avas  referred  to  the  council  to  deal  with 
as  they  might  think  best.  There  Avas  a  slight 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  some  members  to 
give  special  prominence  to  these  specimens,! 
since  they  were  not  superior  to  some  of  thosi 
produced  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The  dono 
Avould  enhance  his  gift  if  he  Avould  give  thi 
exact  details  of  his  process. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business  o 
the  evening,  the  meeting  Avas  rendered  a  specie 
one  to  consider  the  proposal  of  Amting  £50  from 
the  Societj^^’s  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the; 
Archer  Testimonial.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Wm. 
Newton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  the  pro-' 
position  Avas  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

Some  interesting  photographs  by  Mr.  Howlett| 
were  exhibited  during  the  evening. 

At  the  conclusion  the  President  announced, 
that  the  Secretary  had  kindly  provide  tea  and. 
coffee  for  their  refreshment,  and  especially  for 
I  those  who  had  taken  part  iu  the  discussions. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  GUN  COTTON. 

N  an  American  publication,  called  “  The  Ambro- 
ype,”*  by  Charles  A.  Seely,  A.M,,  the  author 
;ives  the  following  recipe  for  the  manufacture 
)f  gun  cotton  ; — 

“  If  you  have  courage,  and  the  ambition  to 
nanufacture  for  yourself,  follow  the  annexed 
londitions  exactly,  and  you  will  succeed— 
)ther'vvise  a  miserable  failure.  Take 

Sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.85,  9  oz. 

V  Nitric  „  ,,  1.42,  8  ,, 

Make  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  bowl  or 
nortar.  If  the  acids  were  both  warm,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  mixture  will  be  about  150°. 
The  acids,  at  all  events,  must  be  used  at  that 
temperature.  If  necessary,  heat  or  cool  the 
mixture  till  you  reach  that  degree.  Then,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  rapidly,  irnmerse 
or  stir  in  one  o?.  cotton,  well  pulled  out.  Do 
the  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  mass 
in  constant  rnotion  with  the  rod,  by  punching 
or  stirring,  for  ten  minutes.  (All  this  must  be 
done  under  a  flue,  or  in  a  current  of  air.)  Now 
pour  off  the  excess  of  fluid,  and  plunge  the 
cotton  into  a  large  quantity  of  water — stir  it 
about — put  it  in  fresh  water — continue  washing 
till  all  traces  of  acid  are  gone.  Finally,  Wring 
out  the  water  froni  the  cotton  in  a  towel.  If 
you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  dry,  displace  the 
water  by  soaking  in  alcohol.  Wiing  again, 
pull  apart,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  a  warm  place. 

“  During  the  soaking  in  the  acids  it  frequently 
happens  that  bubbles  of  an  orange-coloured  gas 
will  rise  from  the  mass.  These  must  be  in¬ 
stantly  checked  by  punching  or  stirring  vigor¬ 
ously  the  part  where  they  appear.  If  not  so 
checked,  your  cotton  will  soon  be  off  in  smoke, 
which  fiery  smoke,  if  you  breathe,  will  insure 
you  a  speedy  passage  to  the  spirit  land. 

“  If  you  have  performed  the  whole  operation 
properly,  you  have  a  gun  cotton  of  the  following 
properties : — It  looks  like  common  cotton.  It 
feels  harsher  than  common  cotton.  When 
pulled  apart  it  makes  a  sound  like  tearing 
cloth.  When  set  on  fire  it  burns  explosively, 
leaving  a  very  small  quantity  of  black  ashes. 
When  put  into  the  ether  and  alcohol  mixture  it 
immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  dis¬ 
solves  by  shaking,  emitting  small  bubbles  of  air. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  it  is  possible  to  get — especially  the 
I  cotton.  In  speaking  of  the  gun  cotton  im- 
j  ported  into  America  by  the  French,  he  strongly 
'  condemns  it  as  worthless— stuff  with  a  fair  name 
but  foul  properties. 


DIRECT  POSITIVES  ON  COLLODION. 

By  F.  Hakdwich,  Esq. 

As  we  intend  shortly  to  treat  on  the  positive 
process  on  glass,  we  wish  our  readers  to  peruse 
beforehand,  the  fundamental  papers  on  this  sub- 
;  ject,  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  The  following  was  read 
before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  in  1854, 

'  at  which  time  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  it ;  but, 
j  the  circumstance  above-named,  induces  us  now 
'  to  publish  it  in  extemo. 

\  I. — Condition  of  the  film  most  favourable  for  the 
'  ’production  of  pictures  to  he  viewed  hy  reflected 
light. 

*  Ambrotype  means  positive  collodion  pictures,  like  Keith’s. 


“  My  own  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
positive  process,  quite,  as  I  may  say,  accident¬ 
ally  ;  it  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  compara¬ 
tively  ignorant  of  the  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  sensitive  collodion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  Archer’s  method  of  iodizing,  viz. : 
by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  double  iodides  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  silver,  I  failed,  from  the  alcohol  I 
employed  being  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  I 
had  previously  rectified  it  from  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  its  solvent  power  being  thus  dimi¬ 
nished,  the  amount  of  iodides  taken  up  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  when  I  say  ‘  I 
failed,’  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  that  I  was  not 
able  to  obtain  good  negative  pictures,  which 
was  the  object  1  had  then  in  view  ;  they  were 
all  sadly  wanting  in  ‘  intensity,’  and  I  found 
it  impossible  to  ‘  print  ’  from  them  with  any¬ 
thing  like  success.  However,  I  soon  began  to 
notice  that  these  pale,  unsatisfactory  negative 
pictures  looked  exceedingly  well  when  viewed 
as  positives  by  reflected  light ;  there  was  a  nice 
gradation  of  tone  about  them  which  pleased 
me,  and  I  adopted  the  plan  of  backing  up  with 
black  varnish,  and  preserving  them  in  that  form, 
“  Now  at  this  time,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not 
aware  that  I  was  employing  a  collodion  with 
an  unusually  small  proportion  of  iodide ;  but  if 
I  had  been,  I  should  not  have  referred  my 
success  in  producing  positives  to  that  cause.  I 
had  never  seen  it  stated  in  any  work  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  that  a  difference  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  two  cases.  The  directions  I 
had  received  were  these :  ‘  If  you  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  positive,  expose  in  the  camera  for  half 
the  usual  time,  and  develop  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  to  get  a  bright  deposit  of  metallic  silver.’ 
Now  the  object  I  have  in  view,  in  laying  my 
paper  before  the  Society  this  evening,  is  to 
prove  that  such  directions  as  these  are  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient,  and  that,  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  we  must  use,  not  only  a 
different  developing  fluid,  but  also  a  different 
collodion  and  a  different  nitrate  bath,  in  the 
case  of  negative  and  positive  pictures  respec¬ 
tively.  It  may  be  asked,  ‘What  is  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  which  you  complain  in  the  positives 
produced  by  collodion,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
sold  ?  ’  I  answer,  it  is  this  :  ‘  That  the  whole 
of  the  picture  is  not  to  be  seen  at  once  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass.’  Suppose  you  are 
taking  a  portrait,  which  I  think  will  readily  be 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  of  a 
collodion  that  can  easily  be  applied,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  high  lights,  such  as  the  forehead, 
the  hand,  and  especially  the  shirt  of  the  sitter, 
come  out  with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  in  a  degree 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  taken  by  the 
shadows  and  half  tints  to  impress  themselves  ; 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  stop  the  action 
of  the  light  when  you  will,  you  do  not  obtain  a 
perfect  picture  ;  after  backing  up  with  the  black 
varnish  it  will  be  seen  either  that  these  high 
lights  above  alluded  to,  are  good,  and  the  rest 
of  the  figure  almost  invisible  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  coat,  dress,  &q,,  are  very  clear, 
whilst  the  face  and  hands  present  an  unvaried 
white  and  flat  surface  without  any  detail  or  dis¬ 
tinction  of  parts.  These  peculiarities,  as  I  said. 
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before,  do  not  depend  upon  the  time  of  exposure, 
nor,  I  may  add,  in  any  way  on  the  developing 
fluid,  but  simply  on  the  fact  that  the  collodion 
employed,  is  not  capable  of  giving  such  a  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  as  is  adapted  to  produce  im¬ 
pressions  visible  by  reflected  light. 

“  Having  thus  stated  the  principal  difficulties 
which  we  have,  ordinarily  speaking,  to  en¬ 
counter.  I  proceed  to  show  how  they  may  be 
overcome,  and  what  is  the  best  sensitive  mixture 
for  that  purpose.  In  making  my  experiments, 
I  first  prepared  simple  collodion  by  dissolving 
soluble  cotton,  four  grains,  in  five  drachms  of 
tether  and  three  of  highly  rectified  alcohol ; 
these  are  the  proportions  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hadow,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  that 
can  be  used  ;  they  do  not,  however,  of  course 
apply  to  commercial  tether,  w'hich  already  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol.  In 
order  to  iodize  my  collodion,  I  employed  iodide 
of  ammonium  (purified  with  care)  in  four  diffe¬ 
rent  proportions,  viz.,  four  grains  to  the  ounce, 
two  grains,  one  and  a  half  grain,  and  one  grain. 

“  The  films  produced  by  these  four  mixtures, 
after  dipping  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath,  were 
very  different  in  appearance ;  the  lowest  of  all 
was  pale,  of  a  bluish  opalescent  tint,  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  the  letters  of  a  newspaper  could  be 
read  through  it  with  facility  ;  the  second  some¬ 
what  similar ;  the  third  of  a  greyish  hue,  but 
still  comparatively  transparent ;  the  highest  of 
all,  viz.  the  four-grain,  creamy  and  opaque. 

“  The  photographic  properties  of  the  films  dif¬ 
fered  considerably;  after  comparing  numerous 
results,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  two-grain  solu¬ 
tion  was  superior  to  the  four-grain  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  I  intended  it ;  more  of  the  details  of  the 
picture  were  visible  at  once  on  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  there  was  less  tendency  to  the 
overdone,  flat  appearance  before  complained  of. 
Between  the  ‘two-grain’  collodion,  the  ‘  grain 
and  a-half,’  and  ‘  the  grain,’  there  was  likewise 
a  difference,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  on  the 
whole,  I  was  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  ‘  grain  and  a-half,’  the  last  of  all  requiring 
too  long  an  immersion  in  the  bath  to  be  used 
with  advantage. 

“  It  was  not  my  intention  at  the  time  I  began 
these  experiments  to  make  any  variation  in  the 
amount  of  soluble  cotton  generally  used ;  I 
found  that  four  grains  to  the  ounce  gave  a 
strong  and  even  film  upon  the  glass,  and  such 
being  the  case,  there  appeared  nothing  more  to 
be  desired ;  however,  a  fact  that  came  under 
my  notice  soon  afterwards  altered  my  deter¬ 
mination  ;  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  weak 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  I  was  employing 
did  not  penetrate  the  film  properly,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  remove  this 
objection  by  diminishing  its  thickness.  The 
result  of  the  change  proved  even  better  than  I 
had  anticipated,  although  the  solutions  were 
rather  more  troublesome  to  manipulate  vvith  ;  I 
obtained  invariably  more  perfect  pictures  ;  the 
gradation  of  tints  was  now  decidedly  superior 
to  anything  I  had  met  with  before,  and,  although 
I  could  not  immediately  explain  the  reason,  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  had  gained  an  advantage. 

“  The  composition,  then,  of  the  collodion, 
which  I  found  after  many  trials  to  work  the 
best,  is  as  follows: — .ffitlier,  five  drachms; 


alcohol,  three  drachms  ;  sulubh’  1.4?. in,  due  and  I 
a-half  grain;  iodide  of  amiiiduiu’.ii,  (juo  and 
a-half  grain;  instead  of  this,  two  giaiiis  of  each 
may  be  uscsl,  or  even  so  little  ;,s  (,ui-  grain,  1 
without  very  materially  alfecting  tin-  rebult ;  > 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  mixtmt  is  nj  fiuid  j 
that  it  is  apt  to  run  down  theneek  of  the  hottle  i 
whilst  we  are  attempting  to  pour  it  on  to  the 
plate.  These  proportions  becomi-  very  Minjde 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  al  once  pro¬ 
duced  by  diluting  down  an  ordinary  m  gative 
collodion  rather  more  than  one  half,  with  the 
proper  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  ther. 

“  There  is  one  point  relating  to  tlii-  subject 
which  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  ;  it  is 
this,  that  by  diminishing  the  jiroiiortion  of 
iodide  in  the  film,  and  also  by  dimini^hing  the 
soluble  cotton,  you  increase  the  seiisltivenein. 
Why  is  it  that  these  weak  films  givt*  better 
half  tones  than  the  opaque  ones  ?  Because 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  feeble  rays  of  light! 

I  made  many  experiments  to  determine  this, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  such  is 
the  fact.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  why 
it  should  be  so,  because,  as  it  has  been  rtunarked, 
the  more  dilute  the  solutions  from  which  iodide 
or  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  the  more 
gradual  the  precipitation,  and  the  more  finely 
divided  will  the  particles  of  the  prcciifitate  be; 
hence  we  can  well  understand  that  such  being 
the  case,  they  ought  to  be  moie  sensitive  to 
light ;  however,  wc  must  not  confound  ‘  sensi¬ 
tiveness  ’  with  ‘  intensity.’  I  would  use  this 
latter  term  to  signif}"  that  the  deposit  of  metallic 
silver  producing  the  image  is  thick,  and  ob¬ 
structs  the  luminous  rays  of  light  strongly,  so 
as  to  show  well  as  a  negative ;  ‘  intensity,’  I 
imagine,  relates  in  some  degree  to  the  number 
of  tlie  jjarticles  of  iodide  of  silver ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  thickness  of  the  film ;  but  ‘  sen¬ 
sitiveness’  is  independent  of  this.  Now  ‘inten¬ 
sity  ’  it  required  for  negative  pictures,  but  it  is 
not  required  for  positives,  and  therefore  in  such 
a  case  I  would  have  as  little  iodide  as  possible. 

“At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  will  give  a  short 
recapitulation  of  the  conclusions  which  I  wish 
to  establish.  They  are  these : — That  no  pro¬ 
portion  of  alkaline  iodide  in  collodion  beyond 
that  which  gives  the  transparent  opalescent 
film,  is  adapted  to  produce  a  perfect  image, 
visible  in  every  part  by  reflected  light.  Allow¬ 
ing  that  a  photographic  picture  is  produced  by 
chemical  rays  of  light  acting  in  various  degrees 
on  the  several  parts  of  a  sensitive  surface,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  particles  of  iodide 
composing  that  surface  should  be  in  a  peculiar 
state  both  as  to  number  and  as  to  fineness  of 
division,  in  order  that  the  more  intense  and  the 
feebler  rays  should  work  uniformly  together, 
the  tendency  being  in  the  former,  so  to  speak, 
to  get  ahead  and  outrun  the  latter.  The 
author  of  the  paper  supposes  further,  that  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  iodide  assists 
the  action  of  the  feeble  rays  by  producing  a 
more  finely  divided  deposit,  and  curbs  the 
violence  of  the  more  energetic  rays  by  lessening 
the  number  of  the  particles. 

II. — Nitrate  Bath  and  Developing  Fluid. 

“  I  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  which  appeared  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  collodion  positives ;  I 
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ow  proceed,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
he  subject,  to  consider  the  proper  strength  of 
he  nitrate  bath  and  the  developing  fluid. 

“  With  regard  to  the  former,  that  is  the  nitrate 
ath,  there  were  two  points  of  interest  to  be 
scertained, — ist,  whether  the  salt  of  silver  could 
e  used  in  an  accurately  neutral  condition,  and 
■  so,  what  were  the  best  proportions ;  2nd, 
he  effects  of  adding  nitric  acid  in  graduated 
uantities. 

“  Three  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  were 
prepared,  of  different  strengths  :  A,  forty  grains 
0  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  ;  B,  thirty  grains  ; 
1  twenty  grains  ;  all  were  carefully  neutralized, 
nd  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 

“On  immersing  a  plate  coated  with  a  four 
rain  iodide  collodion  in  each  of  these,  it  was 
ound  that  with  bath  No.  C  the  decomposition 
>f  the  alkaline  salt  was  imperfect.  However, 
v^ith  the  proportion  of  iodide  reduced  from  four 
yains  to  two  grains,  or  one-and-a  half  grain, 
he  appearance  of  the  film  was  the  same  in  each 
lath,  showing  that  even  the  lowest  proportion 
■f  nitrate  of  silver  was  sufficient  for  the  conver- 
ion  of  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  ammonium 
nto  iodide  of  silver. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


JNIVERSAL  FORMULA  FOR  AMBROTYPE 
OR  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

By  Chaeles  A.  Seely,  A.M. 

Ihe  author  attributes  the  success  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  this  collodion  to  the  excessive  care 
i^hich  must  be  observed  in  procuring  and  com- 
'Ounding  the  materials  as  here  recommended, 
my  person  following  the  directions  given,  and 
sing  the  best  ingredients,  will  find  no  mystery 
1  the  process,  and  be  sure  of  obtaining  the 
•est  results. 


r Photographic  Ether...  6  oz. 
’lain  Collodion. -<  do  Alcohol  4  „ 

(  Gun  Cotton  ...  . 60  grs. 

1  ,  f  Iodide  of . . . 50  „ 

.xcitants.  I  Bromide  of - _ . 20  „ 

The  kind  of  iodide  and  bromides  may  be 
[etermined  from  the  following  hints  :■ — 

The  excitants  must  dissolve  in  the  plain  col- 
odion  without  the  addition  of  water,  or  with  a 
mry  small  quantity. 

The  iodides  and  bromides  which  dissolve 
vithout  addition  of  water,  are  those  of 
Cadmium, 

Zinc, 

Masrnesium, 


Ammonium. 

Use  any  of  these  alone  or  in  combination,  but 
'n  the  proportion  of  iodide  and  bromide  as  given 
n  the  formula. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  soluble  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  bromide  is  not  recommended. 

Each  excitant,  however,  has  a  specilic  effect, 
nore  or  less  notable,  and  each  has  had  its 
zealous  advocate.  The  difference  of  effect  is 
diiefly  as  to  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  col- 
odion.  Collodion,  newly  made,  is  not  so  good 
IS  after  a  certain  time  of  keeping.  All  sensi- 
ized  collodion,  when  first  mixed  (provided  the 
ngredients  are  absolutely  pure),  is  colourless. 
The  changes  of  colour  through  which  it  passes 
ire — straw  colour,  lemon  yellow,  golden  yellow, 
)range  yellow,  orange,  orange  red,  red,  reddish 


brown.  The  rapidity  of  change  depends  chiefly 
on  the  excitant.  Cadmium  collodion  changes 
very  slowly,  requiring  years  to  reach  the  red 
colour,  whilst  ammonium  collodion  will  pass 
through  the  same  changes  in  a  few  days.  As  a 
rule,  collodion  of  an  orange  colour  will  be  found 
to  work  the  best. 

Cadmium  collodion  is  most  permanent.  If 
it  works  well,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
deteriorate  in  many  months.  Therefore,  should 
you  wish  the  long-keeping  collodion,  use  cad¬ 
mium. 

If  you  want  a  collodion  that  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a  few  hours,  use  ammonium  or  zinc,  but 
do  not  make  much  of  it,  for  next  week  it  may  be 
worthless. 

Cadmium  collodion  will  generally  give  a 
picture  of  finer  detail— ammonium,  of  greater 
boldness.  . 

Collodion  newly  made  has  not  so  good  flow¬ 
ing  properties  as  when  it  has  acquired  age. 

Great  advantage  will  often  be  found  in  mixing 
the  various  excitants,  provided  always  the 
relative  quantities  of  iodide  and  bromide  are 
maintained. 


For  example: 


Plain  collodion  . 

. 10 

oz. 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 

. 30 

grs. 

Iodide  of  zinc . 

. 20 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 

. . 10 

Bromide  of  ammonium . 

. 10 

Plain  collodion  . 

. 10 

oz. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 

. 10 

grs. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

. 20 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 

. 20 

Bromide  of  zinc . 

. 20 

Plain  collodion  . 

. 10 

oz. 

Iodide  of  cadmium . . . 

. 50 

grs. 

Bromide  of  cadmium . "... 

. 10 

Bromide  of  ammonium . 

. 10 

Plain  collodion  . 

. 10 

oz. 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 

. 30 

grs. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

. 20 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 

. 20 

?) 

The  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  excitants, 
also  iodide  of  ammonium,  dissolve  without  any 
difficulty,  others  require  to  be  finely  pulverized 
and  vigourously  shaken  in  plain  collodion. 

The  quantity  of  gun-cottou  given  in  the 
formula,  although  generally  suitable,  will  some¬ 
times  be  found  too  great  or  too  small.  The 
collodion  requires  to  be  ot  such  a  consistency 
that  it  will  flow  out  in  a  uniform  and  even  film, 
free  from  Avaves.  If  it  is  found  on  trial  that  the 
collodion  is  too  thick  or  Aoo  thin,  add  ether  and 
alcohol,  or  gun  cotton,  as  is  necessary. 

Collodion,  by  keeping,  acquires  better  floAving 
qualities. 

THE  DEVELOPEK. 

Water . 20  oz. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  1 J  „ 

Acetic  acid  .  3 

Alcohol  . 

Put  the  ingredients  in  the  order  named  above, 
in  a  suitable  bottle,  shaking  after  each  addition. 
When  the  mixture  is  thorough,  filter  for  use.  ' 
In  developing',  the  mixture  should  be  poured 
from  a  Avide  mouthed  bottle. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  g.ven  the  greater  number  of  the  dry 
collodion  processes  mentioned  in  the  Jonrnal  a  fair 
trial,  sometimes  succeeding  with  each  and  sometimes 
not,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  are  to 
be  depended  on,  and  agree  with  you  that  no  dry  pro¬ 
cess  has  yet  appeared  which  can  give  such  results  as 
those  produced  by  wet  collodion. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject,  I  do  not  think  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
working  with  wet  collodion  so  very  great  that  lliey 
cannot  be  overcome.  Cameras  and  chemicals  can 
now  be  packed  into  such  small  compass  that  there  is 
no  more  trouble  in  caiTj'ing  the  one  apparatus  than 
there  is  in  carrying  the  other.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  which  appears  to  me  is  that  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  which  cannot  be  done 
without;  but  this  with  a  little  care  might  also  he 
overcome;  and  considering  the  satisfaction,  which 
I  humbl}'^  think  is  sufficient  recompense  for  any 
extra  trouble— of  knowing  that  your  picture  is  safe ; 
that  you  have  got  what  you  wanted  iviihout  the 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  picture  you 
hope  to  have  taken  will  be  a  good  one,  or  whether  it 
will  turn  out  a  picture  at  all.  I  have  been  often 
disappointed  in  this  way,  which  is  anything  hnt 
pleasant. 

Another  drawback  attending  the  dry  process  is, 
that  prints  taken  from  the  plates  do  not  appear 
sharp.  What  this  is  owing  to  I  cannot  explain ; 
but  they  have  a  woolly  appearance,  from  which 
those  printed  from  plates  taken  by  wet  collodion 
are  entirely  free.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case  ? 

Respecting  the  fading  of  positives — Is  not  the 
circumstance  of  yours  having  remained  in  their 
original  freshness  for  thirteen  years  a  proof  that  the 
method  employed  by  you  is  at  least  a  good  one  ?  Yet 
you  say  you  do  not  confide  in  the  old  method, — I 
presume  the  method  by  which  these  pictures  were 
toned  and  fixed.  If  time  be  not  a  proof  of  stability, 
what  is? — how  shall  it  ever  be  known  that  any 
process  wfill  keep  a  positive  from  fading  ?  I  should 
have  faith  in  your  process,  were  I  sure  I  could  con¬ 
duct  it  properly,  for  even  the  best  methods  are 
unsuccessful  in  some  hands ;  nevertheless,  your 
process  should  be  made  widely  known.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  water  as  the  chief  remover  of  all 
deteriorating  substances,  using  plenty  of  it,  pumping 
on  the  print,  steeping  in  and  changing  the  water  for 
weeks,  if  necessary. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  method  of  toning  by 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  should  feel  obliged 
by  your  giving  the  particulars  in  your  next  Journal. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Huntingdon,  7th  Nov.,  1857.  R.  S.  D. 

[Very  beautiful  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
dry  processes,  and  the  advocates  for  those  processes 
maintain  that  you  can  get  everything  that  you  require 
in  the  way  of  shai’pness  and  delicacy  of  detail.  We 
still  have  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  give  up 
the  wot  process  where  it  can,  by  some  extra  exertions, 
be  used.  We  have  .not  observed  the  want  of  defini¬ 
tion  you  speak  of.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  defect  in  your 
specimens  ?  If  a  picture  made  by  the  old  process 
may  remain  good  for  thirteen  years,  it  does  certainly 
follow  that  other  pictures  made  in  the  same  way 
ought  to  be  as  permanent;  but  then,  against  this,  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
pictures  of  the  same  class  have  hitherto  suffered  by 
time  and  exposure.  It  may  be  that  none  of  the 
present  silver  pictures  will  permanently  resist  an 
impure  atmosphere.  Those  which  now  stand  as 


exceptions  to  the  rule  may  liave  been  fxisiing  under  i 
certain  favourable  conditions  yi-t  to  In-  fk  arly  ascer-i 
taiued.  The  process  in  question  will  In-  treated  of  i 
in  another  ]»art  of  this  impression.  That  jilenty  of' 
water  for  washing  the  proof  is  iinjiortant,  cannot  bo  ■ 
doubted:  hutitmusthe  borne  in  mind  t  at  exeessivo  \ 
washing  injures  delicate  impressions.  One  fact  • 
which  is  somewhat  perplexing  is,  that  '•nme  of  the  • 
old  pictures  which  had  only  three  changes  of  water 
are  still  “  I'ermanent."  We  still  want  a  clearer  view 
of  the  number  of  circumstances  which  have  concurred 
to  destroy  the  early  photograjdis,  and  we  want  to 
know  the  exact  rationale  of  the  destrnctiv<-  u'inncies. 
Our  plan  for  using  sulphide  of  ammonium  (hydro- 
sul])hate  of  ammonia)  was  this  :  wo  selecti  d  a  good 
strong  chloride  of  silver-copy,  which  had  heeu  ren¬ 
dered  purple  by  being  ironed  or  heated  after  the 
usual  three  changes  of  water,  and  this  we  immersed 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash;  then,  after  a 
thorough  washing,  we  exposed  the  picture  to  the 
vapour  of  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  the  re¬ 
quired  tint  was  obtained.  In  an  experimental  trial 
we  finally  immersed  the  picture  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  followed  by  washing  first  in  water  and  then  in 
weak  lime  water.  Rut  we  would  have  it  understood 
that  we  have  no  plan  w’hich  we  know  to  be  effectual 
against  all  the  jtossible  conditions  ofour  atmosphere. 
We  hold  that  pictures  made  as  above  allmled  to  may 
still  fade,  if  not  protected  from  sulphuretted  and 
other  vapours.  The  subject  is  too  difficult  to  be 
treated  in  a  dogmatic  way.  We  must  do  what  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  recorded  to  have  done  when  working 
amidst  doubts  and  difficulties :  “  wait  for  more 
light.” — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir,— Probably  you  have  noticed  my  advertise¬ 
ment  which  has  been  inserted  in  your  Journal 
several  times,  but  first  appeared  in  the  London 
Photographic  Journal  in  .lune.  In  May  the  editor 
acknowledged  a  incture  of  the  kind  (that  I  sent  hirnj 
as  a  good  one,  &c. 

In  August  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Tain,  sent  to 
me  for  a  specimen,  and  aftonvards  for  instruction 
according  to  advertisement,  which  was  sent,  with 
thanks  for  his  custom.  Shortly  afterwards  a  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  the  Inverness  Courier,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  papers,  stating — “  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Tain,  announces  a  discoveiy,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  take  likenesses  on  card,  paper,  leather, 
&c.”  I  immediately  wrote  to  him,  wishing  for  hii- 
explanation.  He  wrote  back,  stating  “  that  he  did 
not  claim  the  discovery  of  the  process  for  taking  on 
cards,  &c.,  but  on  leather."  Now,  as  the  process  i- 
applicable  to  leather  and  other  articles,  as  we  proved 
in  our  first  experiments,  and  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  nature  of  the  process,  we  consider  his  remarks 
about  his  discovery  on  leather,  are  merely  evasive 
the  process  being  the  same,  but  more  expensive  an' 
uncertain. 

For  your  private  gratification  I  enclose  a  copy  o 
the  process,  also  a  small  picture  taken  by  it. 

I  am,  yours  respectfullv, 

THOMAS  BULLOCK. 

[We  insert  our  correspondent’s  letter,  because  i 
relates  to  a  modification  of  the  direct  positive  pro 
cess,  which  may  become  very  useful  for  a  variety  o 
purposes.  The  process,  moreover,  has  been  com 
municated  to  us.  It  is  ingenious  and  simple.  W' 
advise  our  correspondent  to  aUow  it  to  be  publishea 
He  may  he  sure  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  genej 
rally  known.  Half-guinea  “  customers”  are  not  ak 
to  be  depended  on ;  and  the  original  contriver  of  th' 
method  should  secure  to  himself  whatever  credit  h' 
can  obtain  for  his  ingenuity.  Pictures  of  a  simila 
character  have  long  since  been  obtained  in  Francf 
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A.11  ihat  is  now  required  is  to  bring  the  manipulation 
to  perfection.  The  specimen  sent  us  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  process  will  yield  very  beautiful  results.  We 
would  advise  that  a  card  should  be  used  instead  of 
paper,  unless  the  paper  is  to  be  at  once  mounted  or 
framed.  The  transmission  by  post  has  injured  the 
border  of  the  picture  sent.  The  film  having  split 
off  in  places. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sib, — I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Gulliver,  whose 
letter  was  inserted  in  your  last  number,  that  if  he 
will  take  a  little  more  patience,  and  work  out  the 
first-named  receipt  for  colouring  collodion  positives, 
(as  given  by  you  in  No.  19,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Society’s  journal  in  February  last,)  he 
will  find  it  everything  that  can  be  desired  ;  and  by 
following  minutely  the  instructions  given,  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  depth  of  colour  and  smoothness  of 
surface  unattainable  by  any  other  formula. 

I  am  not  a  lover  of  coloured  collodion  portraits, 
for  a  really  good  positive  needs  no  colouring;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed 
amongst  photographic  productions  when  colour  has 
once  touched  them,  even  if  ever  so  little  ;  but  still  I 
liave  tried  many  recipes,  and  I  find  none  better  than 
the  above-named;  however,  I  will  give  Mr.  Gulliver’s 
a  trial,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

In  refei  ence  to  the  letter  signed  I.  F.  Bonnes, 
Windermere,  in  your  last,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that 
Messrs.  Bland  and  Long,  153,  Fleet-street,  London, 
have  long  sold  the  instruments  named  by  him  for 
|i  selecting  the  point  of  sight  in  taking  views. 

Yours  verv  respectfulljq 

Oct.  20,  1857.  '  LILLYWHITE. 

[We  quite  agree  with  “  Lillywhite’’  that  a  good 
photograph  is  injured  by  any  attempt  at  colouring. 
S^jecimens  of  a  less  perfect  kind  are,  however, 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  judicious  tinting,  done 
by  a  skilful  hand.  Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amicus.  —  AVe  have  seen  our  contemporary’s 
“funny”  attempt.  We  used  the  word  “abstracted” 
deliberately  if  not  “  advisedly.”  We  might  have  used 
“  abridged”  or  “condensed” — “  extracted”  would  not 
have  suited  the  case.  AVe  did  more  than  extract  the 
article  in  question,  we  spent  time  upon  it,  and  we 
have  been  assured  it  has  gained  by  our  treatment. 
AVe  doubted  at  the  moment,  and  we  doubt  now  as  to 
abstracted  being  in  that  case  good  English,  but  having 
what  our  contemporary  would  call  “  the  prestige  of 
a  name”  to  support  us,  we  let  it  pass.  The  present 
'  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  published 
I  since  our  use  of  the  word,  has  “abstracted”  in  the 
j  sense  of  “  condensed.”  If  we  recollect  rightly,  we 


first  learnt  the  use  of  the  word  from  this  source.  It  is  a 
convenient  term,  and,  if  our  contemporary  chooses 
to  say  so,  we  allow  that  the  practice  implied  by  the 
word  is  convenient  also.  AA''e  never  “  abstract”  any¬ 
thing  without  acknowledging  the  fact,  and  “a  fault 
confessed  is  half  pardoned,”  at  least  so  the  French 
proverb  says ! 

J.  D. — We  have  seen  M.  Claudet’s  photographs 
taken  by  Voigtlander’s  large  lens.  The  portraits  are 
very  fine ;  but  then  they  have  been  taken  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  sitter,  otherwise  they  would  justly 
come  under  Sir  David  Brewster’s  condemnation.  A 
large  lens  does  furnish,  as  regards  a  near  object,  a 
hundred  different  views  of  the  same  thing.  Our  con- 
temporaiy  must  be  thinking  of  a  plane  surface  when 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  is 
wrong.  Let  him  consider  the  case  again,  and  he  will 
find  it  necessary  to  mention  a  certain  angle  which 
must  be  attended  to  when  an  object  having  its  parts 
in  different  planes  is  to  be  copied.  Most  of  the  large 
portraits  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  are,  as  Sir 
D.  Brewster  asserts,  exaggerated  representations  of 
humanity.  As  to  the  microscope  not  detecting  the 
overlapping,  a  beginner  in  experimental  optics  could 
refute  this  objection. 

PAPYRus.-“The  dried  feet  of  oxen  and  of  sheep  are 
now  used  to  make  good  paper  size.  The  sheep’’s  feet 
are  said  to  furnish  a  size  different  in  its  properties 
to  that  obtained  from  other  materials.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  paper  photography  is  very  much  depen¬ 
dant  on  this  question  of  the  sizing.  It  is  asserted 
that  Canson’s  best  paper  was  sized  with  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  caustic  potash,  in  the  place  of  ordinary 
resin  or  curd  soap. 
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THE  AEGENTO-METER. 

G.  WOOD’S  ARGENTO-METER 

•  shews  the  exact  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  SUver 
contained  in  any  solution  of  that  salt.  Price  5s., 
8s.,  and  16s. 

An  illustrated  description  free  for  two  postage 
stamps. 

Dry  Collodion  Process.  A  detailed  description  and 
formulae  for  two  postage  stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician,  &c.,  117,  Cheapside, 
corner  of  Milk-street,  London. 


MESSRS.  A.  MARION  &  CO.’S  PAPERS 

Are  Manufactured  expressly  for  Photographic  Purposes ;  they  are  bleached  by  agents 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photographic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their  texture, 
free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  bestever  made. 
POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and  super  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and  waxed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Unguramed  PAPER  and  CARDS  for  mounting  Proofs. 

I  MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Torchon,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes, )&c.,  &c.  A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES  and  STERJtOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
I  Statues,^  Bas  Reliefs ;  Groups,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  Ciystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and  on  class 
PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  REGENT  STREET  (W.)  LONDON. 
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MR.  HARDWICK'S 
NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

Agej^xs  for  Liverpool  : 

JOHN  H.  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
CATALOGUE  OE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


PHOTOGPi-APHY. — Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  “  Xylo -Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps 
Address,  R.  ^Y.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  MaR. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  ai’e 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especiaRy  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  aR  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock, 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eli«ha  Mander,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 


LEEDS. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

importers  of  and 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS. 

Tl^HOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 
VV  will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
business  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


pERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 
i  28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHA3I. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 

•  0  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  purest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Foreign  Manufacture.  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  ^£5  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  ])Ost  Ig  gc  \ 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  on  GU 

and  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  simple  dire 
tions  for  the  ])roduction  of  Portraits  and  Viewg 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  ( tdb.Ji.jn,  AIL 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  P* *p 
Processes;  to  wliich  is  added  a  paper  on  the  uetii 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  . 

“  Failures,  tbeir  causes  and  remedies,"  by  Chahi. 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  I’hotogrtpl 
Apparatus  IMakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fie 
Street,  London. 


I 


Lenses  for  Portraits  or  Landscape 
Complete  Apparatus  of  all  dimensions, 
Charles  Chevalier,  Mechanical  Optician,  Invent: 
of  the  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  19H,  Pah' 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1,  bis  cour  des  Fontaine 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Current  t 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  paid  ajiplicatio 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Photography,  with  2 1 
engravings,  price  2i  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Foui’teenth  Edition.  Entirely! 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free.  Is.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  1; 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  ligl ; 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pi. 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictuir 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Caloty , 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructioi 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  Po 
fives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  Sten 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  autli 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,"  Ac.  lllustrat 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Cou 
and  Horne  &  Thornthw’aite,  Opticians,  Philosopl 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordina 
to  Her  Majesty,  121, 122  &  123,  Newgate-st.,  Londc 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Phoi 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  M’MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTRAIT  LEN8ES,  CAMERA 

Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Cas. 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colon 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  Sti 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  apjdicati^ 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


f  \  9'  i 

. . . 

T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO.’ 

W'HOLESALE,  retail,  and  export 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MAI^UEACTOU 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO 
LONDON. 
/ATTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DOUBIj 

\J  FOLDING  CAMEEA,withEackworkadjustmej 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form ! 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utihty,  and  portability.  _ 
Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Trip; 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c.  j 

New  Illustrated  Catalpgue  forwarded  on  appUcatii]- 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCPIESTER  PHOTOaRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

B.  DANCEE,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
Manchestei’,  bas  PREPARED  COLLODION 
ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo • 
ic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
les,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
es,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
)  ut-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All  the 
aratus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 
jent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
)  hie  Journal. _ _  _ 

’  ITRAITS  TO  SEND  TO  ANY  PART  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

i  NEW  INVENTION,  by  which  the 
■  Collodion  is  easily  transferred  to  Canvas  or 
r  her,  without  varnish  or  any  adhesive  substance. 
'|y  may  be  folded  or  rolled  without  injury,  and  for 
i[ing  into  Lockets,  &c.  this  method  is  the  best  ever 
ijWered. 

jablished  by  W.  B.  Nightingale,  Photographic 
rjinist,  Parade,  Trowbridge. 

I  Post  free  24  stamps. 

URE  ALBUMENIZED  CANSON  PAPER. 

OLLINS’S  EXTRA  HIGHLY  ALBU- 

^  MENIZED  PAPER  for  Stereoscopic  Pictures, 
a  fully  prepared  and  of  uniform  quality,  22|xTiL 
l!  ’er  Ream,  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

IIAGE  FREE. 

I  sample  quii’e  of  quarter  size,  11  X  forwarded, 
C;  free,  on  receipt  of  36  postage  stamps. 

)st  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Alfred 
!(  HNS,  40,  Brewer-street,  Regent- street,  London. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


F 

O  R  R  E  S  T 

&  BROMLEY’ 

s 

HW  LIST 

OF 

PEICES 

OF  PHOTOOEAPHIC  GLASS. 

Polished 
r  les.  Flatted 
Crown. 

Patent 

Plate. 

Purple 

Polished 

Sheet. 

Pui-ple 

Plate. 

Colourless 

Patent 

Plate. 

On  taking  the  picture 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

upon  the  coloured  glass 

Iy2  ...  2  6 

7  0 

6  3 

12  6 

15  Oi 

(especially  prepared  for 

iy  2S...  4  6 

12  0 

11  3 

22  6 

27  0 

CO 

O 

the  purpose),  no  backing 

ly3L..  7  0 

18  6 

17  8 

35  0 

41  6 

"  5c 

is  required,  and  the  tone 

y  4  ...10  0 

27  0 

25  0 

60  0 

60  0 

u 

o 

of  the  picture  is  greatly 

^y4|...15  0 

41  0 

38  0 

77  0 

92  6, 

improved. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


4  es  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

j  iis  Slates  aud  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  Is.  per  foot. 


STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

WANTED,  A  DANCER’S  PATENT 
STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA.  Address,  sta¬ 
ting  lowest  cash  price,  “X.  Z.,”  Pickup’s  Post  Office, 
Salford,  Manchester. 

MIDLAND  COUN.TIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

JAMES  LANCASTER,  Proprietor. 

The  new  list  is  now  ready,  may  he 

had  free  on  application,  or  by  post,  Id, 

The  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de- 
sired,  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz,  bottles,  for  Is. 

LANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not  surpassed  in 
England  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
&c.,  in  8  oz.  bottles,  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 

LANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
essential  to  every  operator.  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  each. 


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps.  _ 

HOW  to  take  STEREOSCdlPrC 

PICTURE  S,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  William  Ackland. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationei's’ 
Hall  Court;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians,  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instrument 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate' street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
I iij;  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
ti  ;  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  emploj.ed  beimuse  of  its  suiierior  quality  and  greater 
K'jiomy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
bj  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
i  jrl'ectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
djing  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
St  eoscopic  Transparencts,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
mplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
hy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
ih  iction  of  the  Chemicals. 


VAREHOUSES - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL. 


EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
pliOTOGPiAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  t] 

Tlie  underuigiK 


P 


in  spite  of  tlie  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  xcarj). 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartouts,  Le 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  buy 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  • 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Collodion  ;  and  in  Binning 
and  district  for  ICeith’s,  Lee’s,  and  INIawson’s  Positive,  and  Ponting’s  Negative  Collodions. 


LISTS 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

98,  SNOW  HILL, 


G.  K  .  B  E  R  R  Y,  I 

r=i2/.A.OTiOj?L3i.  :PH:oi'oc3-K,Ai.i=ii:E:,,i 

Removed  from  33,  Bold-street,  to  More  Commodious  Premises, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

L  A  B  0  R  A  T  0  BY,  — S  0  M  E  RV  I L  L  E  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD.  . 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  I  at 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  in  at 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berrj’^’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  Avhites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  \  ed  »■ 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  9d.  per  oz.,  lUs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpi  it, 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Diy  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  j/ls 
dense  negatives;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxw^ell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Od.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  f  be 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prejiared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  iMr.  Berry  rec  es 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &e.,  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  iiatronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCES 

OLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  dy 

sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  en 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtai  i  of 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Pbilosc  .cal 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordi,  ■  to 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,!  oo. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  addrt  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  .oto- 
graphic  Journal.  

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Horne  and  thornthwai'-i's 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PPCO- 
GEAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICAlIvnU 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  .  oto- 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt  of  their  business  carj 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST.,  LOND|^ 


Printed  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  (j; 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. — November  Ifi.l&f;?. 


THE  LtVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER 

^lotogFBpfir  ^QBPnal, 

Edited  by  THOMAS  A.  MALONE,  F.().S,,  Director  of  the  laboratory  iu  tie  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Published  on  the  \st  and  Ihth  of  each  Month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

50,  BEBRY-STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 

SAVING  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
lade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Ross,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
are,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Horne,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
aeir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
aeir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
)r  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
'urner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Mai'ion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
)dme,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
!ollodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
iires,  brushes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
rocesses  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
banges  involved'  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulae  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
errespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £,%  2s. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Livei'pool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

K.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTCREB  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  be  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES, 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  x  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS— COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  aU  sizes,  beviUed  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 
^YLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
A_  used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi- 
aonials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
itherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
he  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
jiottles.  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 
Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
,'HOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro- 
U  tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
lie  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

^  'YANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address: — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 
aid  may  be  procured  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Od.  each,  through  Messrs. 
jDWARPS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co.,  95,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
London:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  123,  Newgate-street;  H.  Baili.iere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
).\NCER,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row ' 
Ioblin:  j. Robinson,  65,  Graftou-sueet.  Belpast:  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Market  Edinbussh ■  James  Woes 
6  Princes  street.  Gxascow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enocli-square ;  John  Spender,  10,  Saltmark^t  ' 
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IsTEW  S-Y-K.TJijl 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  Od.  Per  C  Ozs.  PLATES  PREPARED.  ! 

INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  'M.  and  1».  per  ot. 

CHADBTJRN, 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBEF 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD. 

CAMERAS  AKD  Every  Kind  of  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  Ac.  ok  Guaranteed  Quai  . 


MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHI, 

IN  TWO  STOrrEEED  BOTTLES  FOE  LONG  KUEPING. 


Pint  Imperial  .  SO  ozs .  lOs.  OJ. 

Half  Pint .  10  ozs .  5s.  6d. 


Sample  of  SI  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  Ivingdom,  carr  • 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  foe  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYI , 
And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  and  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  Countr 


&  BE.ia-a-s, 

ANALYTICAL  AND  MANUFACTUEING  CHEMIST; 

30,  PARK  ROW,  LEEDS. 

HxAND  B.  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Professional  Photographers  and  others  totr 
«  “  Neio  Positive  Collodion,"  which  is  uniform  in  its  action,  gives  pictures  full  of  half-tone  ar  f 
surpassing  brilliancy.  Requires  less  exposure  in  the  Camera  than  any  of  the  Collodions  now  in  tho  mai 

Sold  in  4  oz.  bottles  at  2s.  Cd. ;  2  oz.  at  Is.  dd. 


***  None  warranted  genuine  unless  secured  by  a  red  label  over  the  cork,  bearing  the  signature  of 

HUGGON  AND  BRIGGS. 


The  Silver  Bath  may  be  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid. 
Wholesale  Agents, — BUTTERFIELD  and  CLARK,  YORK. 


LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE,  I 
37,  MANCHESTER  STREET.  ' 

T  ATKINSON  wishes  to  make  it  known 
♦J  »  that  he  keeps  the  largest  stock  of  Lenses  in  the 
kingdom — not  less  than  2000  to  select  from  at  any 
time  of  the  various  sizes  and  makers.  Cameras  of 
innumerable  construction.  Stands,  portable  and  rigid; 
every  article  in  use  in  large  quantities.  Export 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Dealers  can  meet  with 
an  immediate  sujiply  from  an  inexhaustible  stock. 

A  never-failing  Collodion,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
now  fully  established.  Dealers  supplied  to  advantage. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

rpHE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Horne  and 
J-  Thornthw.mte’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic- 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  long’s  New  lUustr  d 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OFPHOTOGE.\P  C 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  ha  m 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEP' 

5,  COLMAR  ROW,  BIRMINGHA31, 
JAMES  LANCASTER,  Peopriet 
TMPORTER  of  French,  German,  id 
-1-  American  Photographic  Goods,  and  S(  as 
cheap  as  at  any  house  in  the  kingdom.  Lanca.  r’s 
Collodion  has  made  its  way  into  nearly  every  ivn 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  its  u  ir- 
passing  qualities,  producing  that  rich,  bright  nd 
even  picture  so  much  admired  by  good  artists,  ne 
trial  is  suflSicient  to  insure  its  constant  use. 

No.  1,  in  8  oz.  Bottles,  4s.  Od.;  or  in  20  oz.  Bottle  9s. 
„  2,  „  ,,  2s.  8d.;  „  „ 

Transparent  Varnish,  which  dries  instantly  >317 
bright,  without  specks  or  lines,  in  4  oz.  Bottle  Is. 
Lancaster’s  Focussing  Glass,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  ch. 
The  New  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Free  on  ^ 
cation ;  by  Post  Id. 
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OHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope' 

rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
ve  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
ist  carefully  prepared  Photogiia.phic  Chemicals,  & 
jry  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 
Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
d  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
makers.  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 
Chemical  Appaeatus  of  every  description,  and 
JTTA  Pebcha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. _ 

NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

'OHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 
S.B.—THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


^  Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


ASY  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  COLOUR. 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
nd  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Dllodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
lours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
?er  the  plate ;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider- 
um,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  he  ob- 
ined,  so  as  to  he  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
ires  on  Ivory.  Coloui’ed  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

(TITRATE  OF  SILVER,  re-crystallized, 

^  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  ISYIRITE.  This 
eat  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
iccessfuUy  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
HWAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra- 
hic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
21, 122, &  123,  Newgate-street,  London,  who  are  pre- 
ared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  following- 
ices  : — 

50  ozs.  and  upv/ards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  ,, 

10  „  ,,  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
ra2)hic  Journal. 


PERRY’S  BROMO-IODIZED  XYLOIDIN. 


This  extremely  sensitive  photographic  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  production  of  either  positive  or 
negative  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty,  may  now  be 
ihtained,  with  full  instructions  for  use,  from  Messrs, 
r.  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  Chemists,  7,  Church-street, 
Liverpool,  and  also  from  the  follo-wing  Agents : — 

;  London  :  Mr.  N.  Jacobson,  38,  Walhrook. 

BibminctHAm:  Mr.  C.  Corfield,  27,  Bennett’s-hill. 
Bbtstol  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cuff,  Chemist,  CoUege-green. 
Nokwich  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  M.  Searby,  Chemists, 
White  Lion-street 

Halifax;  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  North  Parade,  and 
19,  Grove-street. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire  :  Charles  Ingamells. 
Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  T- 
Perky,  Chemist,  High-street,  Shefl&eld. 

The  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  in  which 
state  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  exported 
to  any  climate,  5  oz.,  3s.,  10  oz.,  6s.,  20  oz.,  11s.  6d., 
stoppered  bottles  included. 


RE-CRYSTALLIZED  AND  FUSED 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Free  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


rilTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

L  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality.  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  Ih. ;  Negative,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d,,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
-1  «  Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
process  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
PHOTOGRAPHS  on  CARDS.  Their  superior 
quality  and  great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 

Only  think  :  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
the  usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
an  engraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
inserting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
by  post  for  12  stamps.  Full  instruction  for  practice, 
10s.  6d.  Address  as  above. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 


the  best  positive  collodion 


X  IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 

REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time ;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brilliant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Soutliwark,  London  (private  door) ;  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddtson,  Huntingdon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanshij). 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Desciip- 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GLADWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Dcuble 
S  cre-n^- Adj  ustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  be  best  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-street,  London. 
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CHEMICAI.  S,  LENSES,  &e. 

HORNE  AND  THORN  TH WAITE, 

OPTICIANS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJPi 
121,  122,  d  123,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON, 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photography  may  be  obtained  in  this  Est 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  he  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  T  H  0  R  N  T  H  W  A  I  T  E  ’  S  OWN  IM  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curves  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  Hatness,  a  long  chemi 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  L  Pj  N  S  E  S . 

I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  stu 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  leng 
with  half-inch  top,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

C  A  j\I  E  R  A  S , 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-i-ate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE' 

These  pri'.parations  are  highly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately, 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  Cd.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictm’es,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heat 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS  G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  every  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chaste  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CRONVN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  de^ 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  llj  in.  by  9|  in. 


THORNTHNVAITE'S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post.  Is.*' 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAIvE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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New  Series.  No.  23. — DECEMBEE  1,  1857. 


TR  remarks  in  this  place  must  to-day  be  brief, 
ice  we  have  more  matter  in  type  than  we  can 
:,iert :  several  topics  up  on  which  we  had  inten- 
I'i  to  offer  some  comments  must  therefore  stand 
jer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  and 
'|orlton  Societies  will  be  found  to  be  full  of 
ijerest.  We  shall  recur  to  them  again.  Mr. 

‘  rnett  has  favoured  us  with  some  remarks 
on  burnt-in  porcelain,  to  which  we  would  call 
■  3  particular  attention  of  our  readers,  for  it 
i  ist  be  evident,  if  they  are  correct,  that  one  of 
'  r  contemporaries,  and  also  one  of  the  leading 
:  jmbers  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society, 
ve  not  acted  with  that  candour  which  we  desire 
see  one  practitioner  in  the  art  act  towards 
i  other — whether  it  has  been  done  intentionally 
'  not  we  will  not  presume  to  say,  but  leave  our 
;|iders  to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
'  Scotland,  on  the  6th  ult.,Sir  David  Brewster 
« mmunicated  the  following  new  process  for 
:  y  Collodion,  discovered  by  M.  Dupuis,  Officer 
<  Health  to  the  French  Army  of  Occupation  at 
]  me  : — The  collodion  is  formed  of  eighty  cubic 

•  Qtilitres  of  ether  (s.g.  60),  forty  ditto  of  alcohol 
'  g.  36),  and  one  gramme  each  of  gun  cotton 
j  d  iodide  of  zinc.  Iodide  of  ammonium  would 

more  rapid,  but  the  blacks  not  so  good.  The 
;  nsitizing  bath  is  composed  of  ten  grammes 
Bed  nitrate  of  silver,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
,  ammes  distilled  water,  and  fifteen  grammes 
I  mmercial  acetic  acid.  Afterwards  wash  in 

•  jtilled  water,  and  coat  with  a  solution  of  dex- 
'  ne  of  the  consistency  of  three  degrees  of  the 
I  rup-measurer  of  chemists.  The  developing 
i  lution  is  formed  of  one  gramme  pyrogallic 

id,  three  hundred  grammes  distilled  water, 
d  one  gramme  crystallized  citric  acid.  Less 
;ric  acid  might  answer,  and  allow  the  exposure 
be  shorter.  The  picture  may  be  strengthened 
'  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  The  exposure  in 
nshine  should  be  from  two-and-a-half  to  three 
mutes,  with  a  small  single  lens  of  j  plate 
56 ;  diaphragm,  eight  millimetres  ;  focus, 
,teen  centimetres  :  if  without  sunshine,  about 
I'o  minutes  exposure  will  be  required. 

Some,  not  very  dignified,  remarks  have  been 
ade  by  a  medical  practitioner,  with  a  view  to 
row  ridicule  on  those  who  fear  that  the  com¬ 
an  or  unguarded  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
ay  lead  to  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents, 
ace  this  “  natural  guardian  of  the  public 

ialth”  has  not  condescended  to  reason  upon 
e  subject,  wc  have  simply  to  re-assert  our 
rmer  statement,  that  this  exceedingly  poison- 
s  salt  is  capable  of  producing  considerable 
ischief  when  it  enters  the  body  through  an 


incised  wound.  But  it  was  not  this  species  of 
accident  which  wO  had  in  mind  when  we  in¬ 
serted  a  description  of  the  remedies  to  be  used 
in  the  case  of  the  accidental  imbibition  of  this 
poison.  We  had  in  view  the  prospect  that 
children  might  gain  access  to  the  solution,  and 
drink  it  in  mistake  for  water.  We  know  of  an 
instance  where  ;>  strong  solution  of  soda,  such 
as  is  used  to  cleanse  glass  plates,  was  swal¬ 
lowed  from  a  jug  by  a  child  of  four  years’  old  ; 
serious  illness  followed.  In  another  case,  a 
child  injured  its  hands  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
which  was  left  for  an  instant  in  apparent  safety. 
Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  by  a  little 
seeking  for,  and  it  was  to  meet  the  chance  of 
an  accident  occurring  that  we  gave  currency 
to  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Reynolds. 
We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refrain  from 
publishing  the  remedy  till  some  one  had  been 
killed  by  the  effects  of  this  poisonous  salt,  how¬ 
ever  much  such  a  proceeding  might  be  in 
character  with  the  conceited  self-sufficiency 
which  caused  a  member  of  a  “  liberal  and 
learned  profession  ”  to  designate  the  writ¬ 
ings  on  this  subject  as  “  so  much  twaddle  !” 
Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written  we 
have  read  in  the  Bulletin  o:^  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  the  following  note,  communi¬ 
cated  by  M.  Lacorabe : — “The  numerous  accidents 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  make  me  wish  to  see  this  substance 
banished  from  our  photographic  workshops,  and 
to  this  end  I  send  you  a  process  which  I  employ 
for  the  removal  of  stains  without  having  recourse 
to  this  dangerous  agent.  In  a  given  quantity 
of  water  dissolve  ten  per  cent,  of  salammoniac 
and  then  add  ten  per  cent,  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  solution  keeps  good  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  must  be  carefully  labelled  and  put  away  as  a 
poisonous  agent,  very  dangerous  if  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  but  harmless  applied  externally ;  not 
poisoning  by  absorption  like  the  cyanide.” 
Now,  this  mixture  is  scarcely  less  dangerous 
than  the  cyanide  which  it  is  to  replace.  If 
swallowed  in  any  quantity,  a  painful  death 
would  follow.  Here  is  more  “twaddle”  for 
our  “  learned  friend,”  and  fearing  he  may  not  be 
able  to  digest  it,  we  will  venture  to  submit  a 
prescription  of  our  own  to  retard  its  action : — 
Albumen,  (the  white  of  egg,)  plentifully  ad¬ 
ministered,  is  the  best  antidote  to  this  corrosive 
sublimate  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  chemist. 

Our  “Amateurs’  Column  ”  and  our  remarks  on 
Mr.  Jackson’s  paper,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper,  have  given  place  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Chorlton  Society,  which 
came  in  at  the  last  moment. 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  17th,  C.  Corly, 
Esq.,  presiding. 

Mr.  Keith,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  reported  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Literaiy  and  Pliilo- 
sophical  Society,  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  meetings  of  that  Society,  to  tlie  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  was  extended  for  another 
year. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  compliment  should 
be  acknowledged  with  thanks  and  reciprocated. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Cheshire,”  which  were  also  ordered 
to  be  acknowledged. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  exhibited 
a  number  of  stereoscopic  views,  taken  on  ground 
glass,  by  Dr,  Hill  Norris’s  gelatine  process, 
which  seems  admirably  adapted  for  stereoscopic 
pictures — the  quality  of  hardness  so  objection¬ 
able  in  a  landscape  picture  forming  in  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  view  one  of  its  greatest  beauties.  Mr. 
Forrest  stated  that  all  the  plates  exhibited  were 
printed  at  once  on  ground  glass,  by  gas-light  in 
the  evening,  and  a  piece  of  plain  glass  was 
placed  over  them,  which  secured  them  from 
accident. 

A  number  of  stereoscopic  views  taken  on 
ground  glass,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  were  also  circu¬ 
lated  amongst  the  members,  which  the  Chair¬ 
man  stated  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
produced  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris. 

Mr.  Forrest  observed  that  the  collodion  film 
adhered  so  tenaciously  to  the  ground  glass  that 
it  could  not  be  rubbed  off. 

Among  other  photographic  illustrations  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  Avas  a 
specimen  of  printing  on  opal  glass,  with  a 
vignette,  by  Mr.  Forrest.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  printed  by  super-position  with  wet 
collodion,  the  exposure  being  about  an  instant, 
and  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  It  had  a 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  effect,  the  rich  half¬ 
tones  forming  an  exquisite  contrast  against  the 
pure  white  of  the  opal  surface. 

Mr,  Cook  presented,  for  insertion  in  the 
Society’s  album,  a  number  of  well-executed 
prints  from  wax  paper  negatives.  The  prints, 
which  were  passed  round  for  examination, 
and  generally  admired,  included  views  of 
Furness  Abbey,  Conway  Castle,  and  old  Bidston 
Church. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cook  stated 
that  the  prints  were  taken  on  albuminized  paper, 
the  salting  solution  being  prepared  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce,  with  albumen 
diluted  one-half.  The  wax  negatives  were 
obtained  with  Mr.  Fitt’s  formula,  the  toning 
bath  being  prepared  as  follows,  from  a  formula 
furnished  by  Mr.  P.  Frith  : — 

Chloride  of  gold .  12  grains. 

Chloride  of  platinum .  6  „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 25  ,, 

Water  . 1 . 20  ounces. 

One  drachm  of  this  was  quite  sufficient  for  a 
picture  eleven  inches  by  nine  inches.  The 
solution  should  never  be  used  twice.  The 


picture  ought  to  remain  in,  face  downwards, 

1)0  kept  in  motion  by  a  gla-  rod  until  a 
feet  tone  was  obtained,  wlieu  it  ‘-hnuld  be  ii  [» 
with  hypo,  in  the  dark,  although  In-  had  lop 
some  of  them  with  tlie  window-blind  pa  r 
drawn.  It  was  deeidcdly  the  mort  >atiKfact  > 
mode  of  printing  they  had  ever  tried.  , 
silver  should  be  washed  out  very  caref  - 
before  putting  the  print  into  the  tuning  b. . 
The  hypo  was  not  very  weak. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  Cook  stated  1 1 
the  English  paper  made  infinitely  better  picti  j 
than  the  French  paper,  the  tone  being  bo  m  \ 
superior. 

THE  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Cook  produced  a  dry  collodion  plate,' . 
pared  with  Mr.  Long’s  formula,  and  asked  if 
Forrest  could  explain  the  cause  of  the  ridg'r 
streaky  appearance  it  presented. 

Mr,  Forrest  said  the  bath  was  too  weak. 

The  Chairman  said  the  balance  of  silve-,  i 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  chemi  i 
Avas  not  duly  preserved :  the  bath  wai  I 
strengthening. 

Mr.  Keith  thought  there  had  been  too  m  i 
iodide  in  the  collodion,  and  suggested  that 
Cook  should  either  let  it  doAvn  Avith  plain  • 
lodion  or  increase  the  strength  of  his  niti  j 
bath. 

Mr.  Forrest  said  he  had  found  that  . 
Keith’s  collodion,  diluted  one-third,  using  li- 
ether  and  half  spirits  of  Avine,  Avorked  adi  - 
ably,  giving  the  poAvdery  character  to  j 
dry  collodion,  Avhich  Avas  so  much  coveted. 

NOVEL  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  STEREOSCOJ 
VIEAVS. 

Mr.  Forrest  had  great  pleasure  in  drawj 
attention  to  a  very  novel  and  simple  idea  t 
originated  by  Mr.  S.  Gill,  90,  Islington,  Li'  - 
pool,  and  patented  by  him,  in  conjunction  v  i 
Mr.  NeAvton  of  Jubilee  Buildings,  by  mean  f 
Avhich  stereoscopic  photographs  could  be  ta  i 
Avith  a  single  lens,  by  an  ordinary  camera,  1 1 
single  sitting,  and  with  one  operation.  1  d 
mirrors  were  so  placed  together,  at  a  sli  t 
angle,  ‘  that  each  received  an  image  of  a 
object  proposed  to  be  taken.  The  camera  s 
then  directed  towards  the  mirrors,  the  imr,  s 
reflected  in  Avhich  Avere  taken  on  a  single  pi  •. 
In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  enabling  e 
operator  thus  to  use  an  ordinary  camera,  tl  e 
Avas  the  additional  advantage  of  having  e 
picture  correct  in  position,  for  as  the  mir  s 
would  give  Avhat  might  be  termed  a  left-bar,  d 
view  of  the  object,  the  plate  in  the  car  a 
would  receive  the  impression  naturally,  so  t 
in  a  portrait  the  hair  would  be  shoAvn  pa  d 
on  the  proper  side,  and  if  there  Avere  v 
distinctive  mark  on  the  features,  it  Avouldbei- 
presented  in  its  right  place.  He  (Mr.  ForrfD, 
had  seen  some  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Gill  in  s 
manner,  and  they  Avere  perfectly  stereoscopijj' 

Mr.  Keith  stated  that  he  had  tried  expi- 
ments  Avith  photographing  from  a  single  miilh 
and  he  had  always  found  that  there  wa  a 
double  reflection,  one  from  the  surface  of  e 
glass  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  surfac  'f 
the  sihmr  at  the  back  of  the  glass. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  that  arose  fija 

*  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  specimen. — Ed.  L.  Sc  M.  P. 
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t  peculiar  quality  of  the  glass  which  Mr. 
]  ith  must  have  used.  If  he  had  a  glass,  the 
t  )  surfaces  of  which  were  perfectly  parallel, 
t  evil  to  wliich  he  had  referred  would  not 
(  ur.* 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  Mr.  Francis 
]  th,  whose  Egyptian  views  were  exhibited 
1  ore  the  Society  two  months  ago,  when  they 
(  ;ited  such  general  interest,  was  pit  paring 
1  proceed  to  Alexandria,  with  the  view  of 
I  king  his  way  to  Palestine  and  the  Nile,  where 
1  intended  to  take  a  series  of  views.  It  was 
1  intention  to  have  embarked  on  Saturday,  in 
1  Alexandria  steamer,  which  unfortunately 
1  I  sailed  without  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
(  itain  having  unintentionally  misled  Mr.  Frith 
{  to  the  hour  of  her  departure.  The  whole  of 
li,  apparatus  was  on  board,  and  would  conse- 
(fmtly  arrive  out  before  he  could  reach  Alex- 
i  Iria. 

V  strong  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Mr. 
1  th  in  the  annoying  and  vexatious  dilemma 
i  which  he  was  placed,  Mr.  Forrest  observing 
1  it  all  lovers  of  photography  could  not  but 
•<  3h  him  every  success  in  his  important  under- 
1  ;ing,  as  his  views  of  Karnac,  Thebes,  &c,, 
^  re  the  most  sublime  things  of  the  kind  he  had 
( 3r  seen. 

proposed  photographic  soiree. 

\Ir.  Forrest  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
1  it  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  determined 
1  hold  a  Photographic  Soiree  in  connection  with 
1 )  association,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  hope 
1  it  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
■I  lere  it  was  intended  to  hold  the  soiree,  would 
1  'ow  open  their  museum,  and  that  the  excellent 
j  llery  of  art  would  also  be  accessible  on 
1 3  occasion.  It  was  intended  that  the  soiree 
I  Duld  be  held  a  week  before  Christmas,  but 
]  )re  definite  announcements  would  be  made  at 
.  early  a  day  as  their  airangements  would 
able  them  to  issue  a  programme.  He  pro- 
;  sed  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  wait 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the 
rpose  of  making  the  necessary  application. 

Mr.  Cook  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
'  tried  nem.  dis. 

operating  rooms. 

Mr.  Keith,  the  Plon.  Sec.,  then  read  his  paper 
!  “  Operating  Rooms." 

I  In  looking  over  the  various  photographic  pub- 
'  ations,  the  London  and  Liverpool  Journals,  and 
Ihotographic  Notes,  I  have  observed  constant  en- 
liiries  as  to  tbe  best  plan  of  constructing  a  room 
*r  photographic  purposes.  So  far  as  I  have  seen 
ere  is  as  yet  very  little  definite  information  on 
e  subject,  and  both  amateurs  and  professionals 
;  e  left  very  much  to  their  own  fancies.  One 
jinsequence  of  this  is  that  a  great  number  of 
'  oms  are  totally  unfitted  for  the  purpose  for 
hich  they  were  built ;  another  is  that  a  great 
':‘al  of  money  and  time  is  wasted  in  alterations 
I  id  experiments. 

i  Since  I  commenced  the  practice  of  photo- 
Iraphy  I  have  built  three  operating  rooms,  all 
which  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  answered 
leir  purpose.  In  the  hope  that  a  description 

•  Even  with  parallel  sui'facesthe  doubleimage  is  produced. — 
D.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 


of  them  may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
I  have  brought  here  this  evening  plans  and  des¬ 
criptions  of  them  all. 

The  great  defect  of  nearly  all  the  operating 
rooms  1  have  seen,  is  that  there  is  too  much 
light.*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  working  within  doors  is  that  you  are 
enabled  to  shut  out  the  light.  My  early  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  collodion  process  were  carried  on 
in  a  back  yard,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with 
high  walls,  and  on  the  fourth  side  a  wall  about 
ten  feet  high.  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
measure  of  success  which  attended  my  efforts  at 
that  time  to  the  fact  that  I  had  so  little  light. 

Pictures  taken  in  the  open  air  are  usually  flat 
and  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
definite  shadow.  If  taken  in  the  sun  the  general 
effect  is  much  improved,  but  they  must  then  be 
considered  rather  as  pictures  than  portraits,  as 
the  face  is  so  much  shaded  as  in  many  instances 
not  to  be  recognizable. 

When  I  commenced  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  earnest,  I  could  of  course  no  longer 
work  in  the  back  yard.  I  therefore  built  my 
operating  room  No.  1.  The  house  I  then  occu¬ 
pied  had  a  balcony  about  5  feet  wide,  and  18  feet 
long  ;  this  I  covered  in  with  glass.  The  front 
was  made  in  four  frames,  each  4  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  7  feet  high,  screwed  together  at  the 
sides.  The  roof  was  also  made  in  four  pieces, 
the  two  centre  pieces  of  which  turned  up  against 
the  wall.  This  mode  of  construction  added  a 
little  to  the  expense,  but  enabled  me  afterwards 
to  take  it  down  with  very  little  trouble.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Barker  built  a  glass  house  in  his 
garden,  very  much  on  the  same  principle,  which 
answered  very  well.  I  was  at  that  time  of 
opinion  that  the  more  light  I  could  get  the 
better  ;  and  as  I  had  light  only  at  the  top,  front, 
and  one  side,  I  whitewashed  the  wall  to  prevent 
too  deep  a  shadow.  The  pictures  I  then  obtained 
were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  quite  inferior  to 
those  taken  in  the  back  yard.  I  therefore  com¬ 
menced  to  shut  out  the  light  with  blue  calico, 
but  without  any  improvement  in  the  result.  I 
then  obtained  some  thick  brown  paper,  quite 
impervious  to  light,  and  went  on  gradually 
shutting  out, — first  the  front,  then  the  side,  then 
the  top,  until  the  only  light  admitted  was  from 
the  two  middle  frames  of  the  roof.  1  also  found 
that  the  whitewashed  wall  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  prejudicial,  and  there  also  I 
nailed  up  a  large  sheet  of  brown  paper.  I  then 
obtained  pictures,  which,  as  far  as  light  and 
shade  went,  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  what  may  at  first  appear  stange, 
without  any  increase  in  the  time  of  exposure. 
I  may  here  mention  that  this  brown  paper  is  a 
very  useful  article  in  experimenting  with  the 
light.  It  is  inexpensive,  and  very  readily  tacked 
up  and  taken  down. 

My  next  essay  at  photographic  architecture 
was  at  the  rooms  I  now  occupy  in  Castle-street. 
At  that  time  they  consisted  of  two  rooms,  with 
a  dark  attic.  My  ideas  of  light  were  by  this 
time  considerably  modified,  and  I  contented 
myself  with  cutting  out  the  ceiling  of  the  front 
room,  removing  the  slates  and  joists  up  to  the 

*  The  room  we  desciibed  cs  existing  at  Rouen  was  free  from 
this  delect.  Mr.  Keith  must,  have  o\ erlooked  lour  descriptioa 
of  it.— Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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ridge,  allowing  the  purlins  to  remain,  and 
putting  in  a  skylight  about  13  feet  by  10  feet. 
The  front  room  occupies  five-eighths  of  the 
entire  space ;  the  piece  of  ceiling  between  the 
ridge  and  first  purlin  was  allowed  to  remain. 

You  will  observe  that  I  was  a  long  way  from  the 
light.  In  summer  I  found  this  no  disadvantage, 
but  in  winter  the  light  was  very  poor.  I  there¬ 
fore  put  up  a  platform  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
about  5  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  from  the  lloor,  but 
as  the  pictures  obtained  there  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory  after  trying  it  about  a  month,  I  had 
it  removed  i^this  experiment  cost  me  about  £10, 
in  addition  to  the  trouble  and  annoyance).  I 
then  had  two  platforms  made,  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  6  feet  long,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  one 
for  the  sitter  and  one  for  the  camera,  and  in  this 
room  I  worked  for  about  tliree  years  with  great 
success,  and  the  plan  is  one  that  I  can  with  confi¬ 
dence  recommend  for  general  use.  The  cost  is 
not  excessive,  and  where  a  very  large  room  is 
not  required,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  that  the  top  light  is  rather 
strong,  and  consequently  the  shadows  are  some¬ 
times  rather  heavy.* 

I  now  come  to  the  room  No.  3,  the  one  I  now 
occupy,  which  fully  answers  my  expectations. 
It  is  sufficiently  large  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
It  is  beautifully  liglited,  and  I  am  enabled  to 
obtain  any  effect  of  light  and  shade  I  require. 
It  has  been  formed  by  raising  the  back  and  side 
walls,  and  roofing  it  entirely  with  pale  blue 
glass.  The  advantages  of  this  are  so  numerous, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  additional  expense  should 
be  a  bar  to  its  employment. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  an  operating 
room  is  generally  one  of  discomfort  and  irritation, 
on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  light. 
This  is  entirely  obviated  in  my  present  room,  for 
there  you  have  no  idea  that  the  light  is  stronger 
than  ordinary.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  under  the 
action  of  a  strong  light  contracts,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  the  stupid,  halt-drunken  ap¬ 
pearance  of  many  photographic  portraits.  My 
former  room  Avas  glazed  with  ordinary  sheet 
glass.  During  the  first  summer  I  obtained 
pictures  in  three  or  four  seconds  ;  the  second 
summer  it  took  six  or  eight  seconds,  and  this 
year  the  sittings  were  prolonged  to  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
ordinary  window  glass  exposed  to  the  action  of , 
long  continued  sunlight  rapidly  changes  colour. 
At  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  some 
pieces  of  glass  from  a  skylight,  which  had 
changed  to  a  reddish  purple,  while  the  portion 
sheltered  by  the  putty  retained  its  original 
colour.  In  my  case  the  glass  had  acquired  a 
decided  yelloAv  tinge,  which  materially  impeded 
the  action.  Under  the  blue  glass  I  have,  during 
this  month,  obtained  pictures  in  five  seconds,  and 
in  fine  summer  weather  the  action  was  almost 
instantaneous.  How  the  blue  glass  will  retain 
its  colour  can  only  be  decided  by  time,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  cobalt,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
permanent. 

My  new  room  may  be  considered  as  divided 

*  MM.  Gerotwohl  and  Tanner  work,  in  Paris,  in  an  orthodox 
artist’s  studio.  The  sitter  is  placed  on  a  stage.  The  light  is 
high,  and  of  small  extent.  In  London  more  light  is  required  to 
work  in  ail  seasons. 


by  the  purlins  into  live  porti-ms.  The  first  o 
lower  portion  is  devoted  to  the  dark  room.  Th 
next  three  are  glazed,  and  tie-  fifth  portioi 
sloping  down  to  the  back  wall,  is  slated  an 
plastered.  The  whole  of  the  glazed  portion  i 
supplied  Avith  black  blinds,  and  many  [>crsoi  - 
have  been  surprised  at  the  small  portion  of  ligl 
Avhich  I  use.  If  I  have  a  full  Hat  face  I  shut  o 
all  the  light  except  from  the  upper  portion;  fi 
ordinary  Avorking  I  use  the  second  portioi 
shutting  olT  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  heai 
If  the  leaturos  of  the  sitter  are  thin,  and  tl 
eyes  deep  set,  I  shut  the  tAvo  upper  portions  an 
open  the  third,  by  Avhich  means  I  get  a  broa 
light  upon  the  sitter.  As  the  sitter,  I  may  sa' 
faces  the  light,  I  can  obtain  any  amount  i 
shadoAv  upon  either  side  of  the  face  by  partial! 
draAving  the  curtains  on  that  side.  Operatin 
rooms  are  generally  coloured  or  papered  of 
light  colour.  This  I  consider  objectionable,  i 
trying  to  the  eyes.  My  aa’cHs  are  coloured 
dark  grey,  almost  black,  so  that  it  ansAvers  f> 
a  background  at  any  part  of  the  room,  and  ; 
the  sitter  is  placed  he  is  generally  looking  ini 
a  dark  corner.  Tho  result  is  that  the  expressit 
is  easy  and  natural,  and  that  unpleasant  refle 
tion  in  the  eyes  is  entirely  avoided.  I  have  ah 
a  background  made  like  a  large  choval  glat 
with  a  difierent  colour  on  each  side,  so  that 
have  the  choice  of  three  backgrounds.  TI 
ventilation  is  amply  provided  lor  by  a  lar^ 
door  opening  to  the  front,  a  skylight  opening  , 
the  bottom,  a  AvindoAv  on  each  side,  and  ventila 
ing  bricks  in  each  side  Avail  at  the  top. 

You  are  probably  aAvare  that  my  practice 
almost  confined  to  positives ;  how  far  the  roo 
may  ansAver  for  negatives  I  am  not  at  prese 
able  to  state,  but  my  present  opinion  is  th 
they  require  more  light,  and  that  a  lengthem 
exposure  in  a  Aveak  light  Avill  not  produce  tl 
same  effect.* 

Mr.  Forrest  said  the  paper  they  had  ju 
heard  Avas  most  important  and  instructive.  I 
felt  this  especially,  as  he  Avas  receiving  lette 
almost  every  morning  from  amateur  phot 
graphers,  requesting  information  on  the  subjei 
It  Avas  especially  gratifying  thus  to  see  a  prof 
sional  gentleman  freely  giving  them  the  bene 
of  his  Avell-studied  and  successful  experieiK 
He  had  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vi 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Keith  for  his  valuable  pap 
which,  being  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  CoOK,  a\ 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Keith,  having  stated  that  the  adaptat 
of  the  dark  blinds  arose  from  a  suggestion  m; 
to  him  by  Mr.  Corey,  acknowledged  the  com 
ment  paid  by  the  meeting, 

THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

Mr.  Geover  then  read  the  folio Aving  paper 
“  The  Negative  Bath;" — 

The  state  of  the  negative  bath  is  a  matter' 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  photograph 
Whatever  degree  of  perfection  he  may  ha- 
attained  as  a  manipulator,  hoAvever  pure  • 
chemicals,  and  whatever  formula  he  may  ad(  - 
in  the  preparation  of  his  secondary  solutioi. 
unless  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  be  in  projj’ 

*  M.  Belloc,  of  Paris,  produces  excellent  negative  '  ‘ 
much  less  light  than  is  ordinarily  employed.  Mr.  Keitb  s  - 
perience  is  very  valuable,  more  especially  as  regards  the posii- 
process.  Does  not  the  nature  of  the  collodion  influence 
lighting?— Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J. 
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\  ’king  condition,  his  efforts  are  fruitless,  as 
f  as  regards  perfection  in  this  beautiful  art  is 
c  cerned.  True,  it  is  possible,  with  an  inefii- 
c  it  bath,  &c.,  to  obtain  images  by  the  agency 
c  light,  the  novelty  of  which,  even  with 
t  uninitiated  public,  is  not  a  sufficient 
f  irantee  for  anything  short  of  a  faultless  pho- 
t  raph.  We  shall  therefore  enquire,  without 
e  ering  into  the  best  established  mode  of  pre- 
j  ing  a  new  bath,  what  constitutes  an  imper- 
f  b  bath,  with  the  various  causes  and  the 
r  ledies. 

Mhalinity  is  fatal  to  all  attempts  at  photo- 
^  .phy.  The  cause  may  be  generally  traced  to 
1  presence  of  carbonates  in  the  iodides  or 
ij  mides  used  in  the  collodion ;  a  small  portion 
i  hus  introduced  into  the  bath  with  each  plate, 
ij,:!!  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Another  cause 
i;y  be  the  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  the 
( lodion.  To  counteract  this,  it  is  usual  to  add 
{  itic  acid,  but  we  prefer  the  use  of  nitric  acid, 
1  obvious  reasons,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
(  1  attention. 

4.nother,  and  we  may  say  the  most  general 
( ise  of  failure  is,  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in 
t  intity.  The  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the 
1 5  of  collodion  containing  free  iodine,  which  no 

<  3rator  would  wish  to  be  without.  It  is 
i  ident  to  those  who  understand  only  sufficient 
i  imistry  to  carry  them  through  the  process, 

1  it  if  the  collodion  contained  only  pure  iodide 

<  potassium,  the  decomposition  would  be  as 
)  lows  : — ■ 

Kal  +  AgO  NO*  ==  Agl  +  KaO  NO* 

I  that,  consequently,  no  free  nitric  acid  could 
'  ist ;  but  the  case  is  far  different  when  free 

i  line  is  present.  Having  a  greater  affinity  for 
•  e  silver  than  nitric  acid  has,  the  iodine  takes 
:  place,  liberating  free  nitric  acid.  There  is 
.  substance  present  with  which  it  can  com- 

le,  consequently,  it  must  accumulate  in  the 
th. 

The  usual  remedy  for  this  has  been  the 
dition  of  ammonia  till  neutrality,  or  rather  a 
ght  alkalinity  was  obtained,  causing  a  small 
lantity  of  oxide  of  silver  to  be  precipitated. 
Irate  of  ammonia  being  formed  in  the  solution, 
etic  acid  was  then  added,  which,  uniting  with 
e  oxide  of  silver,  formed  acetate  of  silver, 
iiis  fact  requires  special  attention,  as  reference 
ill  be  made  to  it  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
iper.  Instead  of  the  above,  some  recommend 
iQ  addition  of  other  alkalies,  such  as  carbonate 
’  potash  or  soda,  both  of  which  precipitate, 
lirbonate  and  oxide  of  silver,  which  have  to  be 
•parated  by  filtration,  thus  abstracting  the 
Iver  from  the  bath,  at  the  same  time  a  new 
ibstance  is  left  in  solution,  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ctash. 

Others  recommend  the  use  of  a  piece  of  marble 

ii  the  bath  (carbonate  of  lime),  which  certainly 
!  attended  with  the  least  trouble  and  incon- 
enience,  no  precipitate  being  formed  of  any 
onsequence ;  but,  there  is  one  great  objection, 
he  formation  of  nitrate  of  lime  Avhich  is  held  in 
olution.  We  shall  withhold  further  comment 
n  this  subject  for  a  distinct  and  most  impor- 
ant  head  of  this  paper. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  causes  of  failure  we 
lay  enumerate  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
tances  in  the  bath,  produced  by  the  decomposi¬ 


tion  of  the  re-agents  that  have  been  from  time 
to  time  added  to  correct  the  acidity  or  alkalinity, 
and  to  which  we  called  special  attention  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  our  paper,  viz. : — acetate  of 
silver.  This  salt  is  decidedly  prejudicial,  the 
plates  being  more  liable  to  stain  when  it  is 
present.  The  least  carelessness  in  the  cleaning 
of  the  glass  is  made  doubly  visible  in  the 
finished  negative,  and  one  of  our  greatest  photo¬ 
graphic  chemists  (Hardwich)  asserts,  not  only 
the  above,  but  that  the  presence  of  acetate  of 
silver  tends  to  solarization  from  over  exposure, 
causing  the  peculiarity  which  most  of  us  have 
observed,  a  light  transparent  red  colour  in  the 
high  lights  of  the  negative.  For  this  reason  we 
object  to  rectify  an  alkaline  bath  with  acetic 
acid.  When  once  alkalinity  occurs,  some  oxide 
is  thrown  down,  this  is  re-dissolved  by  the  acetic 
acid,  consequently,  acetate  of  silver  must  be 
present.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  other 
substances,  such  as  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  &c.,  before  alluded  to,  are  best  dis¬ 
pensed  witli,  if  we  can  attain  our  object  without 
them. 

Other  minor  causes  of  failure  might  be 
enumerated,  though  not  strictly  chemical.  Some 
photographers  are  so  sparing  of  their  nitrate  of 
silver  as  to  mix  only  sufficient  solution  to  fill 
their  bath-holder ;  by  this  method,  unless  the 
solution  be  continually  filtered,  which  entails 
considerable  loss,  spots  will  be  produced  in  the 
film,  by  the  floating  particles,  and  those  in 
suspension  subsiding  on  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
We  would  recommend  every  individual  to  make 
twice  the  quantity  of  solution  he  requires,  so 
that  he  can  pour  sufficient  off  for  his  use  without 
disturbing  the  sediment,  by  which  he  will  be 
a  gainer,  no  loss  by  filtratioir  being  required. 

The  tendency  to  this  practice  may  perhaps 
have  increased  since  the  introduction  of  those 
useful  portable  bath-holders,  Avith  water-tight 
tops.  It  was  never  intended  that  these  should^ 
be  the  only  receptacles  for  the  solution,  but 
were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tourist  only. 

Another  minor  cause  of  failure  may  be  from 
weakness  of  the  bath,  caused  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  silver,  without  sufficient  being  added  to 
make  up  for  the  loss.  We  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  rule  laid  down,  but  the  calcula¬ 
tion  is  very  simple.  For  every  ounce  of  collo¬ 
dion  used,  containing  four  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  nearly  4-T0th  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
are  removed.  Of  course,  the  quantities  vary 
with  the  use  of  bromides,  or  of  other  combina¬ 
tions. of  iodine,  the  atomic  weights  of  Avhich  are 
easily  calculated.  I  may  just  remark  here,  that 
although  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  bath  by 
continued  working,  the  specific  gravity  is  very 
triflingly  altered,  as  in  the  use  of  the  metallic 
alkalies  as  iodizers,  one  metal  only  takes  the 
place  of  the  other  in  the  bath.  Iodide  of  silver 
forming  in  the  collodion  film,  and  nitrate  of  the 
oxide  potassium  remaining  in  solution. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  “  specific 
gravity  ”  and  “  yelloAV  tinge  ”  are  owing  to  the 
redundancy  of  iodide  in  the  bath,  as  after  it  has 
once  been  saturated  at  the  time  of  preparation 
no  more  iodide  can  possibly  be  absorbed,  what¬ 
ever  volume  it  comes  in  contact  Avith.  The 
yellow  colour  is  most  probably  OAviug  to  the 
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organic  matter  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  nitric  acid.  Water  has  the  power  ol 
separating  the  iodide,  consequently  when  it  is 
added  to  the  bath  a  portion  of  iodide  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  but  if  the  water  be  again  evaporated  the 
iodide  is  re-dissolved. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  causes  of  failure 
in  the  negative  bath,  and  in  entering  on  the 
most  important  part  of  our  paper,  the  point  at 
which  we  want  to  arrive  is,  the  means  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  nitric  acid  without  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  or  deleterious  substance,  which 
will  always  occur,  as  we  have  shewn,  when  a 
substance  is  added  which  effects  a  mutual  de¬ 
composition.  We  will,  therefore,  give  the 
results  of  a  few  experiments  with  a  view  to  this 
object. 

Metallic  silver  was  introduced,  but  it  is  very 
slow  in  its  action,  the  nitric  acid  being  so  dilute. 
A  difficulty  presents  itself  in  procuring  (com¬ 
mercially  we  mean)  pure  silver  for  the  purpose, 
our  standard  metal  being  alloyed  with  copper, 
therefore  forming  nitrate  of  that  metal  as  well 
as  silver.* 

Pure  oxide  of  silver  was  then  introduced  into 
an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  ob¬ 
tained  the  oxide  by  precipitation  from  nitrate  of 
silver  by  ammonia. f  The  precipitate  w'ell 
washed  with  boiling  water,  to  free  it  from  the 
alkali,  presents  a  finely  divided  surface  to  the 
attack  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  answers  tolerably 
well.  AVe  allowed  twenty  or  thirty  grains  to 
remain  in  the  acid  solution  for  a  day  or  two, 
shaking  up  occasionally.  The  uncombined 
oxide  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  and 
nearly  neutral  solution  can  be  decanted  for  use. 

The  last  and  highly  satisfactory  experiment 
we  performed  was  founded  on  the  chemical 
theory,  that  carbonic  acid  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  the  base  silver  than  that  of  sodium^  and, 
secondly,  that  carbonic  acid  is  displaced  by 
nitric  acid  without  the  presence  of  a  second 
base.  AVe  selected  as  a  good  subject  for  our 
experiment  an  old  positive  bath,  prepared  by 
the  French  formula,  and  we  think  resembling 
that  used  by  our  worthy  Secretary.  The  pro¬ 
blem  to  solve  was  to  convert  this  excessively 
nitric  acid  bath  into  a  negative  bath.  The 
quantity  to  work  upon  was  about  twelve  ounces, 
containing  say  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
having  been  some  time  in  use.  AVe  took  three 
ounces  of  the  above  solution,  added  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  till  the  whole  of  the 
silver  was  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
taking  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver. 
This  precipitate  we  thoroughly  washed  with 
boiling  water  to  remove  every  alkaline  trace. 
Carbonate  of  silver,  as  most  are  aware,  is,  when 
newly  prepared,  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water.  This,  when  added  to  the  other  nine 
ounces  of  acid  solution,  almost  immediately 
neutralized  the  nitric  acid  with  considerable 
effervescence,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  described  thus ; — 

AgO  CO"  +  NO^  =  AgO  NO*  +  CO" 

Thus  we  not  only  neutralized  the  nitric  acid, 
but  concentrated  into  nine  ounces  all  the  silver 
contained  in  the  original  twelve  of  acid  solu- 

*  Some  of  oui'  London  bullion  dealers  sell  pure  silver.  Cop¬ 
per  will  precipitate  pure  silver  from  the  nitrate.— Ed.  L.  &M.P.J. 

+  Would  ryoX, potash  be  the  best  precipitant?— -Ed.L.&M.P.J. 


tiun.  AVe  subniit  the  first  ncu- stives  taken  wit , 
the  altered  bath. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  propose,  by  th' 
same  plan  somewhat  modified,  to  collect  th 
silver  from  our  washings  of  i)rints,  old  batle 
«S:c.  The  plan  is  to  ])recioitatf  the  silvc 
as  carbonate,  which  will  shortly  subside,  s 
that  the  then  valueless  liquid  can  be  sypbone 
off  and  thrown  away.  AVater  poured  on,  an 
the  same  washing  repeated  several  times.  Th 
carbonate  must  then  be  collected  on  a  filte. 
boiling  water  poured  over  it  till  all  the  soda  i 
removed,  then  dried,  and  pure  nitric  acid  adde 
to  saturation.  By  this  means  we  get  a  stron, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  can  be  teste 
by  the  hydrometer,or  evaporated  and  crystalizec 
This  is  attended  with  remarkably  little  troubl 
and  cost  compared  with  the  old  process  of  pro 
cipitating  as  chloride,  reducing  to  the  metalli 
state,  and  re-dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  whic 
requires  some  skill  and  apparatus  not  always  a 
hand.  Thus  every  photographer  can  reclair 
all  his  waste  silver  in  the  most  valuable  fon 
for  his  purpose. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  performed  th 
following  experiment : — 120  grains  of  nitrate  r 
silver  were  dissolved  in  about  one  and  a  ha' 
gallons  of  water.  The  silver  was  precipitate 
as  carbonate,  the  liquid  syphoned  off,  and  th 
washing  repeated  several  times.  In  running  ol 
the  last  water  we  syphoned  rather  too  closf 
and  lost  about  ten  grains  of  silver,  making  11' 
to  work  upon.  AVithout  filtering  or  drying  w 
added  pure  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  till  th 
whole  of  the  carbonate  was  changed  to  nitrate 
AA^'e  then  added  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  c 
iodide  of  ammonium,  and  made  the  whole  up  t 
three  and  a  half  ounces  with  distilled  watei 
After  filtration,  we  prepared  a  collodion  plat 
and  made  sensitive  in  the  above  solution,  an^ 
now  lay  before  you  the  result. 

Mr.  Glover  received  unanimous  and  heart 
thanks  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  he  illuf; 
trated  by  several  practical  experiments. 

The  meeting  soon  afterwards  adjourned. 


CHOELTOJJ  EHOTOGEAPHIC  ASSOCIAIIOIi 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  wa 
held  in  the  Chorlton  Town  Hall,  on  the  12t 
instant,  Mr.  Hepworth,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings, 

Mr.  L.  E.  AVhaite  read  the  following  Pap* 
“  On  Colouring  the  Backgrounds  of  Collodv 
Positives." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Liverpool  ai 
Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  there  appear 
an  article  on  colouring  backgrounds  of  collodif 
portraits,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  a  wi; 
that  some  additional  information  would>be  give 
by  any  one  conversant  with  this  interestin 
subject.  Having  in  my  own  practice,  as  a 
amateur,  adopted  a  method  which,  after  repeate 
trials,  I  have  found  completely  to  answer  m 
expectations.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  con 
municating  the  information. 

AVhat  photographer,  whether  professional  c| 
amateur,  is  there  that  has  not  met  with  a  spott 
or  stained  background?  and  perhaps,  on  th 
same  plate,  has  obtained  an  exceedingly  goo 
and  faithful  portrait,  but,  in  consequence  f' 
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t  ts  and  stains,  has  destroyed  the  picture,  and 
1  n  laboured  again  and  again  to  obtain  the 
i  ner  happy  expression,  but  alas  !  in  vain.  It 
1  y  be  that  the  background  is  clear,  while 
1  re  is  too  much  of  the  same  tone  throughout 
1  :  picture,  and  a  ghastly  look  is  thereby  given 
1  the  sitter.  Again,  every  operator  is  aware 
(  the  great  difficulty  in  taking  portraits  of 
(  Idren  who  will  not  remain  quiet,  unless  held 
1  their  parents  or  nurses ;  these,  being  behind 
I  !  'child,  would  of  course  be  visible  in  the 
•  Dtograph,  and  disappear  only  when  the  back- 
^  )und  is  put  in.  Unquestionably,  pure  photo- 
.  iphy  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred,  yet  it 
;  quently  happens  that  circumstances  such  as 
■  )se  described  above,  will  so  deteriorate  the 
:  pression,  that  some  additional  aid  is  required, 
lerwise,  very  many  attempts  might  be  requi- 
e  to  produce  a  picture  which  would  be  satis- 
;tory  even  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Ihe  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  free  the 
rface  of  the  plate  from  all  grease,  or  any 
purities  of  gum  contained  in  the  varnish, 
lis  is  done  by  washing  it  over  with  a  few 
Dps  of  liquid  ox  gall,  and  wiping  it  dry  with 
ioft  handkerchief  or  dossil  of  lint. 

I  may  say  that,  without  this  precaution,  the 
lour  will  shrink  from  its  original  place,  and 
ive  a  sort  of  halo  around  the  figure. 

Having  decidedj  on  the  tint  of  the  back- 
ound,  say  for  instance  a  grey,  or  any  other 
utral  tint,  I  take  a  small  quantity  of  black 
d  blue  of  the  ordinary  photographic  powder 
lours,  and  a  little  of  the  liquid  ox  gall, 
inding  them,  or  rather  mixing  them,  with  a 
lall  palette  knife  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass, 
ding  a  small  quantity  of  moist  Chinese  white, 
liich  gives  a  body  to  the  colour  and  renders  it 
)aque.  I  also  add  a  small  particle  of  red  to 
ve  warmth  to  the  grey. 

The  colour  having  been  well  mixed,  I  then 
•oceed  to  lay  it  on  the  plate  with  a  sable 
’ush,  which  is  to  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible, 
tking  care  not  to  colour  over  the  outline  of  the 
jgure.  After  having  worked  round  it,  I  take  a 
,rger  brush  and  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
ackground ;  then  I  stipple  with  a  swan-quill  or 
irge  camel-hair  brush,  which  destroys  all  traces 
f  previous  brush-marks  which  may  have  been 
eft  by  the  sable  brush,  and  nob  only  gives  an 

I  veil  granular  texture  to  the  background,  but 
Srves  also  like  so  many  cells  for  the  reception 
'f  dry  powder  colours,  which  fill  up  the  cavities 
|nd  attach  themselves  readily  and  firmly  to 
die  groundwork — in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
ihe  ground  is  dry.  I  then  proceed  to  lay  on 
ffie  dry  powder  colours  with  a  small  short 
'amel-hair  brush,  thus  gaining  a  more  even 
jjurface,  and  producing  with  the  powder  colours 

II  the  graduated  tones  of  a  beautiful  painting, 
pastly,  the  excess  of  powder  colours  is  to  be 
[lusted  off;  then,  with  a  moist  brush,  clean  over 
he  figure,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  back- 

[dTound. 

I  These  observations  will  be  more  fully  under- 
'[itood  by  a  reference  to  the  specimens  on  the 
.able,  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  process 
s  not  difficult ;  it  requires,  like  the  rest  of 
Dhotographic  operations,  a  little  care  and  prac- 
;ice  to  enable  the  operator  to  produce  a 
jeautiful  picture,  varying  not  only  the  colour, 


but  the  respective  shades  at  pleasure,  so  that  a 
true  artistic  effect  can  bo  given. 

Mr.  Alfred  Deane  then  read  a  paper  “  On 
the  Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gun  Cotton''  but 
the  copy  for  which  arrived  so  late  that,  although 
in  type,  we  are  unable  to  find  space  for  its  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  present  number  ;  it  will,  however, 
appear  in  our  next. 

The  business  of  the  evening  terminated  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Whaite,  Mr.  Deane,  and 
to  the  Chairman. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  December,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  vdll  read  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  some  original  information  on  the  bath, 
on  photographic  varnishes,  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses  of  colouring  photographs,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  permanence  of  different  kinds  of 
photographs,  illustrated  with  specimens  and 
experiments. 

REMARKS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  Burnett,  Esq. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  favoured  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  for  insertion  in  this  Journal : — 

At  the  July,  1857,  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Photographic  Society,  W.  Walker, Esq., 
in  the  chair,  some  specimens  of  unburnt  photo¬ 
graphy  on  glass,  parian,  and  porcelain  having 
been  exhibited,  the  Hon.  Secretary  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Burnett  had  some  communications  to 
make  to  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  photo¬ 
graphy  on  such  materials. 

Mr.  Burnett  then  remarked  that  he  had  been 
long  trying*  to  stir  up  our  photographers  to 
immortalize  their  works  on  porcelain,  glass,  and 
allied  imperishable  materials,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  see  the  interesting  specimens  then 
exhibited,  but  must,  at  the  same  time,  fairly 
tell  them  that, — although  by  preparing  _  the 
surface  for  the  reception  of  an  ordinary  silver 
picture  and  subsequent  varnishing,  we  might, 
as  these  specimens  exemplified,  produce  toler¬ 
able,  or  very  good,  photographs,  and  find  porce¬ 
lain  and  allied  fabrics — in  some  respects  conve¬ 
nient  supports  for  an  ordinary  picture  (it  might 
be  for  one  with  other  materials) — to  give  photo¬ 
graphs,  on  such  fabrics,  their  only  real  and 
characteristic  value,  the  photograph  must  be 
burnt  in.  It  was  only  thus  that  the  photograph 
could  be  made  to  partake  of  the  imperishability 
of  the  fabric  on  which  it  was  placed.  The 
great  obstacle  and  cause  of  failure,  or  poor  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  attempts  at  burnt-in  photography 
which  had  been  hitherto  made,  arose  from  the 
change  of  colour  which  the  silver  photographs 
underwent,  generally  turning  yellow  in  the 
process  of  burning — nothing  standing  more  in 
the  way  of  progress  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
than  the  notion,  which  photographers  in  general 
seemed  to  be  possessed  with,  that  everything 
must  be  done  by  silver.  In  photography  which 
was  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  furnace, 
he  must  lay  it  down  as  a  law,  and  it  was  only 
by  directing  all  our  efforts  in  subservience  to 
this  law,  that  we  could  hope  to  get  results 
worth  having.  We  must  direct  our  attention 
exclusively  to  the  colour  ■which  the  substance, 

*  Both  privately  and  pnblicdy,  see  i-eporl  ou  February  paper, 
in  Photographic  Notes  of  May  1 ,  page  162. 
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or  mixture  of  substances,  of  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  composed,  would  assume  after  the 
operation  of  burning,  not  to  that  which  it  would 
present  before  burning.  These  two  colours,  it 
would  be  found,  were  by  no  means  necessarily, 
and  were  seldom  the  same — frequently  altogether 
unlike.  These  changes  of  colour  had  been  long 
known  and  carefully  studied  by  the  painters, 
Stainers,  and  decorators  of  pottery  and  glass, 
having  todae  allowed  for  in  all  their  operations  ; 
and  their  recorded  experiences  as  to  colours 
obtainable  from  various  oxides,  and  their  mix¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  their  respective  fixities  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  methods  of  burning-in,  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  photographers. 

Next,  as  to  the  practicability  of  procuring 
photographs  with  more  suitable  substances 
than  silver,  he  had  been  engaged  at  intervals, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  experiments  with  a  great  variety 
of  chemicals,  partly  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
find  some  material  at  once  less  costly  and  less 
subject  to  change  than  silver  for  our  ordinary 
paper  photographs;  but  also,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  he  might  almost  say  principally,  with  a 
view  to  burnt-in  photographs  on  pottery  and 
glass,  to  the  production  of  photographs  con¬ 
taining  such  substances  as  would  give  black, 
brown,  or  other  generally  useful  tints,  after 
their  passing  through  the  fire.  He  had  already 
published,  in  a  little  fragmentary  pamphlet,* 
the  remarks  in  which  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
producing  from  nature  decorations  for  our  pot¬ 
tery,  tiles,  &c.,  as  well  as  other  of  our  remarks 
about  photography  on  curved  surfaces,  &c., 
were  intended  to  apply  equally  to  true  photo¬ 
graphy  on  porcelain,  the  means  by  which  black, 
one-coloured,  or  many-coloured  impressions  from 
photographically-prepared  stones  or  plates  might 
be  produced  on  porcelain  or  glass,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  far  as  the  study  of  change  of  colour, 
was  the  same  as  he  now  described  and  insisted 
on.  As  to  the  mode  of  application  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  to  the  surface,  in  the  case  of  the  true 
photography  with  which  they  were  now  con¬ 
cerned,  he  named,  amongst  other  varieties,  the 
burning-in  a  print  made  with  suitable  materials, 
as  preparations  of  chrome,  iron,  copper,  gold, 
uranium,  &c.,  or  their  combinations,  or  suitable 
preparations  of  them  applied  to  a  film  of  col¬ 
lodion,  albumen,  gelatine,  dextrine,  silica,  alu¬ 
mina,  or  other  suitable  substance,  or  mixture 

*  Photography  in  Colours  ;  a  Fragment.  Published  by 
Edmonston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh  ;  Hamilton,  Adams  and 
Co.,  London,  June,  18.57  ;  and  republished  in  Notes  for  August, 
Is  it  not  rather  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  after  pub¬ 
lishing  in  his  reprint  of  my  pamphlet  months  ago,  in  his  Notes, 
this  plan  of  mine  for  burning  into  porcelain  impressions  or 
prints  from  photographically-prepared  stones  or  plates,  now 
trying  to  bring  out  the  very  same  thing  as  a  novelty  of  his  own. 
This  very  remarkable  re-suggestion  was  first  made,  in  Notes  of 
1st  October,  page  365—“  Tt  has  occurred  to  us  that  photographs 
might  easily  be  printed  on  paper,  in  coloured  inks,  from  photo- 
galvanographio  or  photo-lithographic  plates,  and  sent  to  the 
potteries  to  be  burned  into  crockery  of  all  sorts.”  On  the  receipt 
of  the  Notes  containing  this,  I  wrote  Mr.  Sutton,  quietly  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bringing  out  as  his  own 
what  he  had  already  published  as  mine,  and  calling  attention  to 
Mr.  Poitevin’s  new  form  of  photo-lithography,  as  especially 
suited  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  Well,  what  sort  of 
acknowledgment  does  Mr.  Sutton  make  of  this?  what  step  does 
he  adopt  to  clear-himself  from  any  possible  suspicion  ef  the 
intention  to  appropriate  the  property  of  another.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Notes  (Nov.  15),  adding  to  it  this  new  hint,  he 
again  brings  the  plan  before  the  public,  still  as  his  own!  .Mr. 
Sutton  writes  me  that  my  papers  are  “  very  suggestive,” — so  are 
the  pockets  of  one  class  of  her  Majesty's  subject  to  the  fingers 
of  another. 


of  substaiicc.s,  with  which  tic  por.  .  lain  (rr  other 
fire-proof  material  lia.s  hi  .-n  (.  ...itial.  Tlic  urfranie 
matter  would  burn  away  in  th«  furnace,  and  the  . 
fixed  oxides,  or  otlier  substanei  s  or  compuutids  » 
contained  in  the  pliotograpli,  would  wink  down 
and  amalgamate  with  the  substance  or  the  outer 
coating  of  the  vitreous  or  ceramic  material. 
Photographs  on  paper  and  other  materials  (and 
films  of  albumen  and  collodion,  &c..,  with  the 
photographic  impression  on  thmnj,  might  also 
be,  he  would  suggest,  after  tliey  were  printed, 
attached  to  porcelain,  &c.,  by  an  i)rgat)ic  or 
inorganic  cement,  and  all  organic  matter  burnt 
away  in  the  furnace  as  before.  In  this  case, 
and  we  might  also  apply  it  to  the  film  in  the 
former  case,  he  then  would  rccmumend  for  trial 
the  application  of  some  inorganic  Ihix  or  vitri- 
fiable  substance,  as  borax,  boracic  acid,  borate, 
silicate,  or  other  substance,  or  mixture  of  sub¬ 
stances,  to  the  paper  or  other  lilm,  either  after 
its  cementation  to  the  porcelain  or  glass,  or 
before  its  cementation,  or  this  application  might 
be  made  to  act  also  as  the  cement.  Such  an 
application  miglit  promote  the  amalgamation 
of  tlie  oxide  contained  in  the  jiliotograph  with 
the  fire-proof  materials  on  which  it  is  placed, 
as  well  as  promote  the  fusion  of  the  paper  ash, 
and  might,  in  the  cases  of  pottery  or  other 
tablet,  serve  as  its  glaze,  or  might  assist  the 
vitrification  of  the  surface.  Nitrates,  or  chlo¬ 
rates,  either  alkaline,  metallic,  or  earthy,  and 
many  other  substances  might  be  useful. 

As  to  tire  photographic  chemicals  which 
might  be  available  for  this  photograahy,  iron, 
copper,  chrome,  uranium,  cobalt,  gold,  tin,  inau- 
ganese,  nickel,  bismuth,  antimony,  lead,  tita¬ 
nium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  probably 
other  metals  were  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
available,  many  of  them  much  more  usefully  so 
than  silver,  which,  instead  of  being  exclusively 
looked  to,  must  be  looked  to  as  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  variety  for  certain  colours,  or  along  with 
other  metals. 

As  to  the  means  of  their  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  with  the  desirable  metals  or  tlieir 
oxides,  they  miglit  be  many.  His  experiments 
pointed  out  that  chromic  acid,  and  the  chromates 
applied  in  various  ways,  would  enable  us  to  fix 
photographically,  or  obtain  photographs  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  variety  of  metals  likely 
to  be  useful.  The  ferrocyanides  and  ferrid- 
cyanides,  and  other  allied  salts,  also  came  into 
play  here,  along  with  chromates,  as  also  sepa¬ 
rately  in  other  ways  (e.  g.  by  themselves  or 
with  uranium  or  other  metals).  Copper,  iron, 
and  chrome,  separately,  or  in  combination,  any 
two  or  all  three  of  them,  from  their  inexpen¬ 
siveness  and  their  fixity  in  the  fire,  were  par- 
ticularl}^  deserving  of  attention.  Copper  and 
iron  oxides,  in  combination,  were  already  in  use 
by  porcelain  printers,  and  furnished,  after 
burning,  a  good  dark  colour,  such  as  would  be 
suitable  for  landscapes,  portraits,  &c.,  &c. 
These  dark  colours  and  blacks  obtained  from 
the  burning-in  of  photographs  containing  the 
already-mentioned  oxides,  or  such  other  mixture 
of  oxides  (as  cobalt  and  iron,  cobalt  and  copper, 
cobalt,  iron  and  copper,  cobalt  and  iron  or 
copper  and  manganese,  &c.),  as  were  in  use  in 
glass  or  porcelain  staining,  or  as  might  be  found 
to  answer,  or  blacks  of  uranium,  Avere,  of  course, 
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1  great  desiderata,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
'I  3  well  to  know  that  we  had,  at  our  command, 

I  /ariety  of  other  and  bright  colours,  as  from 
<  )alt,  chrome,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  uranic 
4  de,  &c.,  which  might  be  brought  into  play 
j  the  coloured  decoration  of  pottery,  glass,  or 
;  ied  materials  with  true  photographs,*  either 
t  iple  photographs  or  kaleidoscopically  corn- 
led.  For  compound  colours  and  neutral 
ts,  we  might  be  considered  as  well  prepared, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  fixing  any  reason- 
le  number  of  oxides  at  once  in  one  photo- 
aph,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
romates,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
her  metallic  salts,  and  ferrocyanides  or 
rridcyanides,  and  other  metal -cyanic  salts. 
Various  circumstances,  as  well  as  his  time, 
iving  been  much  taken  up  with  a  variety  of 
I  periraents  in  other  directions  as  well  as  that 
I  photography,  had  interfered  to  prevent  his 
iving  here  any  burnt  in  specimens  on  porce- 
in  or  glass  to  show  them,  but  he  would  show 
lem  a  few  practical  results  on  paper,  the 
suits  of  his  experiments  with  some  of  the 
etals  which  he  had  recommended,  and  he  had 
3  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  calling  attention 
)  the  cause  of  previous  want  of  success,  and  by 
Dinting  out  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
lok  for  a  remedy ;  and  the  practicability, 
hich  he  came  prepared  to  prove  to  them,  of 
Iroducing  photographs  containing  the  suitable 
jjbstances,  he  had  removed  at  once  the  great 
ifficulty  which  had  been  allowed  hitherto  to 
land  so  formidable  in  the  way,  and  placed  it  at 
nee  in  the  power  of  any  person  of  ordinary 
itelligence  and  capabiiity,f  having  the  proper 
laterials  and  appliances  at  command,  to  produce 

*  For  all  decorative  purposes  (kaleidoscopic  and  non-kaleido- 
copic),  photographic  and  other,  we  would  direct  particular  at- 
ention  to  the  iDiatomaceae,  Foraminifera,  and  other  microscopic 
irme. 

+  E.  g.  Mr.  Forrest,  who,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
iociety,  not  only  brought  out,  as  lomething  entirely  new  and 
i«t  of  his  own  head,  my  already  published  plan  (see  Journal  for 
tugust)  for  getting  rid  of  the  obstacle  which  had  hitherto 
ibstructed  all  progress  towards  anything  like  a  good  burnt  in 
ihotography  on  porcelain,  enamel,  glass,  and  similar  fabrics,  by 
iubstituting  other  materials,  on  the  principle  of  attention  to  their 
>urnt  colours  for  silver,  but  actually  brought  out,  on  the  same 
jccasion,  describing  it  step  by  step  as  his  own,  my  copper- 
printing  process  (cuprotype),  as  published,  both  in  the  same 
August and  in  the  Photographic  .Wsfes,  particularly  in 
one  number,  in  a  letter  of  mine,  in  connection  with  the  contents 
of  which  Mr.  Forrest  had  actually  written  to  me  for  informa¬ 
tion  !  and  had  a  reply  from  me  giving  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  public  is  often  most  unreasonably  bored  about  questions  of 
priority  and  originality  in  mei’e  trifles ;  but,  where  a  man  has 
I  freely  made  a  gift  to  the  public  of  au  invention  by  which  he 
might,  had  he  chosen  to  make  a  patent  monopoly  of  it,  have 
I  coined  thousands  of  pounds,  he  has  some  little  right  to  ask 
that  the  acknowledgment  due  to  him  should  not  be  given  to 
another.  I  need  hardly  put  the  question,  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  practical  dealer  and  manufacturer,  such  as  Mr.  Forrest,  would 
have  been  willing  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
fortune,  or  would  have  made  a  free  gift  to  the  public,  had  it 
been  in  his  gift  or  refusal  of  a  secret  of  such  value?  Mr. 
Forrest  would  have  shared  with  his  bixither  manufacturers  the 
profits  of  the  opening  up  of  a  new  branch  of  art,  and  he  might 
have  been  content  with  this.  At  the  Liverpool  meeting,  and 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Forrest  has  recorded  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  but  substantial  failures,  from  the  employment  of  silver,  till 
after  the  date  of  my  suggestions  for  the  substitution  of  otlier 
metals,  on  the  principle  of  attention  to  their  burnt  colours.  Has 
Mr.  Forrest  shewn  that,  up  to  the  date  of  my  suggestion,  he  bad 
done  anything  more  than  hammer  away,  painfully  and  help¬ 
lessly,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  at  the  useless  silver,  or 
that  since  he  has  done  anything  more  than  carry  my  plan  into 
practice,  with  the  advantage  of  the  furnace,  the  want  of  which 
“  he  so  much  regrets  must  prevent  his  brother  Photos  from 
carrying  on  any  such  e.vperiments  7"  The  only  thing  like  an 
original  idea  which  I  have  found  in  his  paper,  and  for  that  he 
conscientiously  acknowledges  himself  obliged  to  the  .suggestions 
of  a  friend,  is  the  having  found  out  that  milk  produces  a  film 
belter  adapted  for  carrying  out  such  processes  than  starch. 


a  really  good  dark  coloured  burnt-in  photograph 
on  porcelain,  glass,  and  allied  materials. 

These  remarks,  giving  the  only  means  of 
attaining  a  really  useful  or  valuable  true 
burnt-in  photography  on  porcelain,  glass,  tiles, 
enamelled  surfaces  of  metal,  stone,  brick,  &c., 
had  been  excluded  from  the  little  fragmentary 
pamphlet  before  alluded  to  from  want  of  space 
in  its  single  sheet ;  but  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  now  communicating  them  freely  to  the  public, 
and  to  put  any  attempts  at  monopoly  out  of  the 
question; — lest  any  one  should  think  of  taking 
out  a  patent  for  them,  he  would  now  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  the  notes  from 
which  he  had  read.  After  shewing  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  ink  photographs,  with  remarks,  and 
some  green  photographs  of  leaves,  (the  colouring 
matter  being  Prussian  blue,  along  with  yellow 
nitro-prusside  of  iron,)  the  latter  interesting  to 
contrast  with  the  brown  autumnal-looking  speci¬ 
mens  he  would  next  show  them,  and  remarking 
that  all  these  processes,  as  well  as  the  cyanotype 
prints,  &c.,  might  be  applicable  to  burnt-in  pho¬ 
tography,  from  the  iron  they  contained.  Mr. 
Burnett  then  proceeded  to  show  a  variety  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  photography,  with 
materials  suitable  for  burning-in,  and  to  give 
explanations  and  answer  questions  as  to  the 
processes  by  which  they  were  obtained  or  might 
be  obtained.  The  red-brown  autumnal-looking 
photographs  consisted  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 
They  are  obtained  by — 1st,  preparing  paper  with 
a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  copper ;  2nd,  exposing  in  pressure  frame  under 
negative ;  3rd,  washing  it  to  get  rid  of  unacted- 
on  chemicals,  (a  little  citric  acid  being  added 
to  the  water) ;  4th,  developing  it  more  fully  by 
a  bath  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  and,  6th, 
washing  again  and  drying.  There  were  other 
ways  of  obtaining  the  same  result,  some  of 
which  no  doubt  would  be  preferable,  as  by  sub¬ 
stituting  an  alkaline  bichromate  less  soluble, 
and  giving  rise  to  less  soluble  products  as  well 
as  less  stable,  we  would  both  quicken  the  print¬ 
ing  and  prevent  crystallization,  which  was 
sometimes  apt  to  be  troublesome.  With  the 
latter  view  also  nitrate  of.  copper  might  be 
substituted  for  sulphate.  He  expected  also  to 
find  the  substitution  of  a  pure  bichromate  of 
copper  for  the  mixture  of  salts  an  improvement. 
It  was  only  as  applicable  to  burnt-in  photo¬ 
graphy  that  he  then  brought  these  prints  before 
them.  Their  red  colour  would  interfere  with 
their  being  generally  valuable  for  our  ordinary 
printing,  but  there  was  a  method  of  toning  them 
(by  iron)  by  which  he  expected  to  get  rid  of  the 
red  tone  and  to  produce  photographs  suitable 
for  all  purposes.  He  hoped  by  such  toning  to 
bring  copper  printing  into  general  use  as  a 
formidable  rival  to  silver,  aud  the  toning  would 
probably  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  photograph 
for  burning-in  by  adding  more  metal  to  it.  He 
answered  enquiries  as  to  the  probable  perma¬ 
nence  of  such  photographs  in  the  unburnt  state, 
&c.  The  very  distinct  and  dense  olive-brown 
photograph  was  obtained  on  paper  prepared 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
maganese.  Some  other  photographs  shown,  con¬ 
tained  mixtures  of  copper  or  cobalt,  with  maga¬ 
nese  and  chrome,  &c.,  mixtures  of  several  metals 
being  obtainable  either  by  mixture  in  the  paper 
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preparation  or  by  their  after  addition.  Among 
the  cobalt  photographs  shewn,  the  very  dark 
brown  ones,which  might  deserve  consideration  for 
unburnt  photogiaphy  as  well  as  for  burning-in, 
had  been  prepared  by  toning  chromate  of  cobalt 
prints  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulpho- 
hydride  of  ammonium.  The  uranium  and  iron 
photographs  were  their  old  friends  of  last  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  which  he  had  explained  in  his  paper 
of  February,  when  he  had  also  called  attention 
to.  them  and  others  in  connexion  with  burning- 
in.  In  his  allusion  to  burning-in  in  that  paper, 
as  printed  in  the  Photographic  Notes,  the  word 
silver  was  somehow  substituted  for  copper. 
The  gold  photographs  were  developments  of 
iron-prepared  paper  (Sir  J.  Herschel’s  chryso- 
type),  and  of  uranic  papers,  and  highly  gold- 
toned  ordinary  silver  prints.  The  most  desirable 
gold-print  would  be  one  containing  it  in  union 
with  tin,  aud  he  hoped  to  succeed,  but  had  not 
yet,  in  getting  any  good  photograph  of  this 
description.*  Hunt's  silver  chromotype  should 
be  tried  with  or  without  addition  for  colour¬ 
printing.  As  to  his  own  chromic  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  specimens  shewn  were  all  on  paper, 
but  his  experiments  pointed  out  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  equally  available  on  animal  and 
vegetable  films,  as  albumen,  gelatine,  dextrine, 
&c.,  so  as  to  be  applicable  in  this  way  for  burn¬ 
ing  into  porcelain,  glass,  and  allied  fabrics. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  then  entering  into  any 
further  particulars  of  his  chromate  processes. 
For  further  information  he  referred  them  to  the 
accounts  which  would  be  published.f  His  in¬ 
tention  was  to  communicate  the  whole  freely  to 
the  public,  so  that  any  one  might  be  able  to  give 
them  a  trial,  either  as  far  as  any  of  them  were 
adapted  for  positive  printing  on  paper,  <S:c. 
(porcelain  and  glass  being  here  also,  though 
much  less  importantly,  included),  or  for  the 
system  of  burning-in  on  porcelain,  glass,  tiles, 
enamel,  metal,  stone,  slate,  &c.,  as  regulated  by 
the  burnt  colours  in  connection  with  which  they 
had  been  then  brought  forward,  and  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  give  results  of  the  very 
highest  value  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways. 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING 
MINUTE  PHOTOGRAPHS.+ 

By  W.  Hislop,  F.R.A.S. 

Read  before  the  North  Loridon  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  October  28iA,  1857. 

The  particular  department  of  photography 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  your 
notice  this  evening,  is  worthy  of  attention,  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it 
exhibits  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the 
art. 

I  propose  to  explain  the  method  of  producing 
exceedingly  minute  pictures,  either  reduced 
from  others,  or  taken  direct.  The  term  “  micro¬ 
photograph,”  has  been  improperly  applied  to 
enlarged  pictures  of  microscopic  preparation. 
This  process  being  one  of  enlargement,  is 

*  We  would  suggest  the  burning-in  of  a  gold  photograph  on 
a  surface  of  porcelain  or  glass  already  containing  the  oxide  of 
tin,  which,  by  itself,  is  white . 

+  See  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  August,  page 
21,  and  Photographic  Notes  of  Sept.  1  and  15,  &c. 

i  Obligingly  communicated  by  the  author,  and  here  given  in 
extenso. 


exactly  the  reverse  of  that  wlficli  wt-  l:avc  Ic  i 
consider  to-nighl,  and  1  (.•‘>iic>  ivi  il.at  llie.won  » 
micro,  signifying  simill  or  minut>-,  can  only  bc^ 
correctly  applied  to  reduced  and  m.t  to  cnlarget  J 
figures.  The  exceeding  iniiiut«'iie!-s  of  tip  ] 
pictures  which  can  be  produc'd  can  hardly  E 
conceived  by  tliose  whose  attention  has  no 
been  directed  to  their  jiroduclions.  As  Bonn 
indication  of  what  may  be  doin'.  I  may  refer  yoi 
to  the  specimens  which  have  bei'ii  arrange* 
beneath  the  microscopes  before  you.  some  o 
which  contain  elaborate  groups  within  the  spact 
of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  in  which  every  detai 
is  preserved,  and  even  inscriptions  may  be  reac 
with  ease.  The  mateiial  employed,  too,  adniitB 
by  skilful  manipulation,  of  all  the  elfect  of  tom 
and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  which  go  t( 
make  up  a  perfect  picture,  being  produced  ai 
will,  and  repeated  to  any  extent.  Althougl 
there  are  some  who  doubt  the  utility  of  picture! 
so  small  as  to  require  a  microscope  to  see  them 
yet  I  believe  that  any  one  who  has  seen  a  gooc 
micro-photograph,  properly  exhibited,  will  admii 
that  this  class  of  photographs  may  certainly  b( 
reckoned  among  the  wonders,  if  not  among  the 
utilities  of  the  art. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  manipulation  ol 
this  process  must  be  extremely  delicate,  the 
materials  should  be  of  the  finest  quality ;  the 
instruments  used  most  perfect  in  their  adjust¬ 
ment;  the  subjects  selected  with  judgment; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  patience  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  are  essential  tc 
success. 

Two  or  three  photographers  and  microscopists, 
besides  myself,  have  worked  in  this  department, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  given  the  details 
of  their  manipulation  to  the  public.  Having 
worked  it  out  independently,  I  have  thought 
myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  reveal  what  I  have 
done,  the  more  so,  as  I  hold  as  a  principle  in 
science,  that  he  who  wishes  to  accumulate  infor¬ 
mation,  ought  also  to  be  willing  to  impart  the 
information  to  others. 

Having  myself  been  led  into  photograjfiiy  by 
its  connection  with  the  microscope,  and  knowing 
that  those  who  have  succeeded  with  these 
small  pictures  are  also  microscopists,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  a  microscope  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  process.  The  requisite  delicacy  oi 
manipulation  is  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
even  a  microscopist  will  not  always  succeed. 

I  will  now,  after  these  preliminary  remarks, 
proceed  to  tell  you  my  own  method  of  pro 
cedure : — 

First,  as  to  the  materials.  All  the  variou 
sensitive  surfaces  may  be  used,  but  I  prefe. 
collodion  on  glass.  The  pictures  are  best  a.^ 
transparent  positives.  The  glass  used  should; 
be  the  best  thin  plate,  in  the  form  of  micro-i 
scopic  slides,  three  inches  by  one,  and  as  neat¬ 
ness  of  appearance  is  important  in  every  thing 
relating  to  such  minute  productions,  I  prefer 
that  the  edges  should  be  ground  smooth  and 
polished.  Such  slips  of  glass  are  spuplied  by' 
Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton,  at  10s.  per  gross.] 
Each  slide  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
magnifier,  and  those  which  have  scratches 
or  specks  of  any  kind  should  be  rejected. 
When  the  picture  is  finished  and  dried,  it  is 
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;overed  with  Canada  balsam,  and  a  j)iece  of 
bin  microscopic  glass  platted  upon  it.  Discs 
nay  be  obtained  ttut  to  any  size,  also,  of  Messrs, 
lla'udet  and  Houghton. 

The  collodion  I  use  is  positive,  rather  thin, 
ind  producing  an  opalescent  film.  It  is  obvious 
;hat  it  must  be  perfectly  structureless,  and  here 
s  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  we 
Micounter.  For,  I  may  safely  say,  nine  cases 
)ut  of  ten,  the  pictures  will  be  found  to  look  as 
diough  covered  with  a  piece  of  net.  This 
ippearance  is  not  seen  in  ordinary  photographs-, 
amply  because  we  do  not  use  the  microscope 
;o  look  at  them  with  ;  but  I  have  observed  it  in 
irst'Class  photographs.  I  know  of  no  certain 
•emedy  for  this  defect.  I  have  tried  chloroform, 
wood  spirit  dilution  with  ether,  and  other 
chemicals,  but  with  no  certainty  of  results,  and 
[  can  find  no  one  who  can  give  any  certain 
cure.  You  will,  of  course,  ask  how  I  get  rid  of 
this  structural  appearance,  as  my  pictures  do 
not  show  it.  Simply  by  throwing  aside  the 
collodion  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  when  I  get 
a  good  sample,  endeavouring  to  use  it  before  it 
is  spoiled  for  my  purpose.  The  exciting  bath 
is  the  ordinary  thirty  grains  solution,  with  a 
slightly  acid  reaction. 

All  the  various  developments  emplo3md  for 
wet  collodion  may  be  made  use  of.  Pyrogallic, 
with  acetic  acid,  often  gives  a  brown  tone  to  the 
picture  ;  the  salts  of  iron  bring  it  out  rapidly 
and  with  considerable  brilliancy ;  but,  under  a 
tolerable  magnifying  power,  the  result  appears 
granulated  like  a  coarse  mezzo-tint.  The 
development  which  I  prefer  for  blackness  of 
tone,  sharpness  and  uniformit}.',  is  composed  of 
two  to  four  grains  pyrogallic  acid,  and  one  to 
two  grains  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
with  sulficient  spirits  of  wine  to  ensure  even 
flowing  over  the  plate.  The  picture  comes  out 
slowly,  but  any  amount  of  blackness  may  be 
attained  with  safety.  I  fix  with  a  single  drop 
of  a  strong  solution  of  hipposulphite  of  soda, 
and  wash  well  afterwards  with  filtered  water. 

We  now  come  to  tile  apparatus  employed. 
The  great  essential  is,  of  course,  the  object 
glass.  This  is  a  microscopic  object  glass,  and 
must  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  We  shall 
find  it  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to 
succeed  even  tolerably  with  any  glass  that  is 
not  first-rate  as  regards  its  corrections.  The 
focus  I  prefer  is  one  inch.  The  angular  aperture 
!  will  be  of  small  importance,  except  as  affecting 
the  quantity  of  light  and  consequent  time  of 
exposure. 

I  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures  by 
using  the  ordinary  microscope,  removing  the 
eye-piece  and  placing  the  prepared  plate  upon 
the  stage.  This  method  requires  some  particular 
])recaution,  which  I  will  detail.  We  must  first 
decide  whether  we  intend  to  operate  by  natural 
or  artificial  light.  If  by  the  latter,  we  may 
either  place  the  body  of  the  microscope  upright 
and  throw  the  light  down  the  tube  by  some 
kind  of  reflection,  or  we  may  place  it  horizontally, 
in  which  case  we  must  use  a  clip  to  hold  the 
glass  plate  against  the  stage.  The  negative  to 
be  copied  was  supported  in  the  first  case  on  the 
ring  of  a  retort  stand,  at  a  certain  height  above 
the  body,  dependant  upon  the  size  to  which  I 
wished  to  reduce  the  picture.  In  the  horizontal 


position  I  place  the  negative  in  the  dark  frame 
of  a  camera  with  the  lenses  removed.  In  all 
cases  of  the  use  of  artificial  light  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  negative  is  illuminated  by 
parallel  rays.  1  prefer  to  effect  this  by  using  a 
large  condensing  lens  between  the  light  and  the 
negative.  For  the  natural  light  we  have  simply 
to  place  the  instrument  upright  upon  a  table  in 
the  open  air,  in  an  inclined  position,  near  a 
window,  or  in  an  horizontal  position^  directing 
the  light  by  a  plane  reilectet. 

Having  gauged  the  glasses  to  a  uniform  thick¬ 
ness,  I  then  take  one,  coat  it  with  a  thick  collo¬ 
dion,  and  sensitize  it  in  the  bath  in  order  to 
obtain  a  surface  for  focussing  on.  After  drain¬ 
ing  the  plate,  and  drying  it,  I  place  it  on  the 
stage,  all  things  being  in  position ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  hand  magnifier,  applied  sideways,  I 
accurately  focus  the  picture.  We  must  now 
allow  for  the  difference  between  the  chemical 
and  visual  focus  of  the  object  glass.  Microscopic 
object  glasses  are  generally  over  corrected,  the 
violet  chemical  rays  being  beyond  the  visual 
focus.  The  glass  must  therefore  be  moved  a 
little  away  from  the  sensitive  surface  to  get 
the  utmost  degree  of  sharpness.  Rules  have 
been  laid  down  for  microscopists,  in  taking 
enlarged  pictures  of  minute  objects,  as  to  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  for  object  glasses  of  different 
powers  ;  but  the  corrections  are  so  variable,  and 
are  so  much  modified  by  circumstances,  that  I 
believe  the  readiest  and  surest  plan  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  point  by  trial  till  we  succeed  to  our 
satisfaction.  When  properly  focussed,  the 
instrument  must  be  removed  into  the  dark  room, 
and  the  prepared  plate  placed  on  the  stage,  the 
whole  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  black 
velvet,  and  then  replaced  upon  the  table  in  the 
position  before  occupied.  The  velvet  being  now 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  plate  is 
exposed,  and  must  remain  so  for  a  space  of  from 
five  to  thirty  seconds,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  negative.  If  artificial  light  is  used,  we 
need  merely  turn  it  down  or  shade  it  while  we 
place  and  remove  the  plate.  It  must  now  be 
developed  and  fixed,  as  usual,  the  process  being 
examined  by  a  hand  magnifier. '  After  drying, 
it  must  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently. 

This  method  of  using  the  microscope  is 
attended  with  inconveniences  innumerable,  as 
the  stage  becomes  stained  by  the  chemicals 
employed ;  and  if  it  be  a  valuable  instrument, 
this  method  of  producing  micro-photographs 
becomes  rather  costly.  I  therefore  made,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  dark  frame  of  brass  to  hold  the 
slide,  and  then  contrived  a  special  apparatus 
which  could  be  used  for  either  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  exhibit 
the  original  apparatus,  which  I  still  use,  as  well 
as  one  made  from  the  same  model  b}’-  jMessrs. 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  who  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  apparatus.  It 
simply  consists  of  a  raahoganj'  board,  about 
three  or  four  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  one 
inch  thick,  having  two  uprights  at  one  end, 
Between  these  two  uprights  a  small  box  slides 
up  and  down  for  adjustment  to  the  centres  of 
different  sized  negatives.  This  box  is  open  at 
back  and  closed  in  front,  having  affixed  thereto 
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a  ruder  brass  fitting,  with  rack  and  pinion 
adjustment }  on  the  axis  of  the  pinion  is  a 
graduated  micrometer  head,  with  an  index,  by 
means  of  which  the  exact  position  of  the  object 
glass  may  be  read  off  for  any  distance  of  the 
negative.  The  object  glass  is  screwed  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  brass  fitting,  and  stops  of 
different  sizes  fit  in  to  the  front  of  the  tube.  At 
the  back  of  the  box  is  a  fork-shaped  piece  of  brass, 
in  which  the  dark  frame  is  made  to  slide  into 
position,  or  it  may  drop  into  a  groove  as  in  tbe 
ordinary  camera.  This  dark  frame  is  made  of 
brass,  the  back  fastening  in  with  a  simple  catch, 
and  having  openings  back  and  front,  which  are 
closed  by  stops  turning  on  centres.  The  front 
one  is  moved  aside  in  exposing  for  a  picture,  and 
the  back  one  is  opened  for  focussing,  which  is 
now  performed  through  the  glass.  The  negative 
is  placed  in  an  ordinary  frame,  such  as  is  used 
in  dark  slides,  and  this  frame  is  held  by  means 
of  eccentric  buttons,  upon  a  carriage  which 
slides  backwards  and  forwards,  according  as  a 
larger  or  smaller  picture  is  required.  If  natural 
light  is  to  be  used,  the  apparatus  is  inclined 
near  a  window,  so  that  the  whole  points  towards 
the  sky,  as  it  may  be  maintained  m  a  horizontal 
position,  and  a  reflector  be  used  to  lake  the 
light  through  the  system.  A  piece  of  black 
velvet  must  be  thrown  over  the  box  before  the 
plate  is  exposed,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  but 
what  passes  through  the  object-glass. 

For  artificial  light,  I  use  an  argand  gas-burner, 
and  make  the  rays  parallel  by  placing  a  large 
lens  against  the  negative.  The  position  of  the 
burner  being  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  throw 
the  rays  into  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  I 
then  focus  by  means  of  a  piece  of  finely-ground 
glass  or  dried  collodion  film,  placed  in  the  dark 
frame,  and  viewed,  both  apertures  being  open, 
by  means  of  a  lens.  The  distance  of  the 
chemical  focus  I  ascertain  by  experiment. 
When  this  focus  is  obtained,  I  read  off  the 
micrometer  head,  and  mark  the  reading  against 
another  mark,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the 
carriage  carrying  the  negative,  I  then  know 
the  precise  position  of  the  object-glass  for  that 
particular  distance  of  negative. 

I  prefer  a  negative  of  small  intensity,  but  of 
course  having  all  the  details.  With  such  a 
negative  and  a  good  gas  burner,  the  time  will 
be  from  ten  to  sixty  seconds.  Our  picture  being 
obtained  and  (b-i  -  J,  the  next  point  is  how  to 
preserve  the  him  from  injury.  For  this  end  we 
must  use  a  little  microscopic  invention.  A 
mounting  plate  is  prepared,  consisting  of  a  plate 
of  metal,  which  may  either  be  supported  upon 
the  ring  of  a  retort  stand  or  upon  three  legs  fitted 
into  it.  This  is  placed  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  and  heated  till  it  is  warm,  but  not  too  hot. 
The  slides  are  laid  on  the  plate,  a  minute  drop 
of  Canada  balsam  placed  on  each,  and  a  carefully 
cleaned  disc  of  thin  microscopic  glass,  pre¬ 
viously  warmed,  and  dropped  upon  it.  The  slide 
is  left  for  d  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer  on  the 
plate  to  harden  the  balsam  ;  it  is  then  cooled  and 
cleaned  off  with  a  soft  cloth. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  modus  operandi.  The 
apparatus  described  above,  is  capable  of  being 
used  for  other  purposes.  It  may  be  employed 
for  obtaining  enlarged  pictures  of  minute 
objects;  the  illuminating  medium  being  removed. 


to  the  opposite  end  of  the  hyst<an,  the  object  t 
be  copied  being  placed  in  the  small  dark  frami 
and  the  prepared  plate  on  the  sliding  carriage 
There  are  also  other  applicatioriH  to  which 
may  allude  on  some  future  oecasiMii. 


Euuatu.m. — At  page  244,  in  our  last  numke 
in  the  13th  line  from  the  b<'ttoin,  the  wor 
“  hacked"  should  have  been  “  baked." 

CORRESPONDENt E.  ^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manehetter 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  tlie  lotli  inst.,  I  was  no 
a  little  8uri)rise(l  to  find  invKelf  assailed  by  Mi 
Thomas  Bullock,  in  regard  to  the  process  of  takinj 
photographs  on  leather  and  cloth,  which  I  discoverd 
After  my  process  is  communicated  to  Mr.  ItuUock 
he  says  it  is  the  same  os  his.  How  can  he  say  tha 
the  processes  are  the  same,  when  we  use  entird 
different  materials  ? 

No  doubt  there  is  considerable  similarity  betweei 
them,  and  a  person  of  wit  might  hit  on  the  one  i 
he  knew  the  other.  The  friends  of  Columbus  said 
“  It  is  easy  to  do  that,”  afu^r  they  were  shown  hos 
to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end ;  but  none  of  then 
could  do  it  till  told  how. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  may  mention  tba 
there  exists  a  glaring  inconsistency  between  hi- 
letter  published  in  the  Journal,  and  the  last  I  re 
ceived  from  Mr.  Bullock,  in  which  he  allows  the 
merit  of  my  invention  and  “sincerely  thanks”  me 
for  my  information,  and  also  fiir  the  explanation  he 
desired  regarding  the  newspaper  paragraphs  he 
complained  of.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  resiiectfully, 

W.  SMITH. 

Tain,  Nov.  21st,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — Should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  wish 
to  buUd  a  glass-house  for  general  plrotographic  use, 
they  may  find  the  following  directions  of  use  as  to 
its  dimensions  and  cost.  Have  the  two  sides  made 
of  wood  framing,  14  feet  by  7,  cut  out  of  inches 
by  2  inches  stuff,  then  two  cross  bars,  7  feet,  and  one 
upright,  9  feet,  at  each  end.  with  a  ridge  pole,  14  feet, 
and  eight  slight  rafters  will  form  tlie  whole  of  the 
frame,  which  must  be  tied  w'ith  iron  work.  Two 
skylights  and  one  side  light,  each  7  feet  4  inches, 
will  be  sufficient,  and  36  panes  of  glass,  each  13  by 
10,  will  glaze  them.  The  flooring  should  be  made 
of  one  inch  stuff,  and  rn  three  divisions;  these  will 
serve  to  pack  the  sash-lights  should'  yon  wish  to 
travel.  Four  shutters  grooved  and  tongued  will  form 
the  roof,  and  if  economy  is  studied,  lOs.  worth  of 
canvass  will  cover  in  the  sides,  and  when  well  painted 
will  last  two  or  three  years.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
is  about  £6  10s.  If  fitted  with  door  and  dark 
room,  with  wood  shutters  complete,  about  ifll 
That  is  what  mine  has  cost,  and  I  find  it  quite 
suitable,  with  Ross’s  2\  and  If  inch  lenses,  for  aL 
purposes.  The  background  I  have  found  roosi 
useful  is  of  a  dark  mouse  colour.  Like  the  least  dark 
moleskin  cloth,  and  is  made  of  2i  yards  of  sheeting; 
if  painted  with  the  following  it  may  be  folded  closely 
without  injury.  Shave  one  ounce  of  common  yellow 
soap  into  six  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  stir  till 
dissolved,  add  it  while  hot  to  one  and  a-half  pounds 
of  “flatting,”  which  can  be  had  from  any  house 
painter’s ;  this  will  dry  up  "without  gloss,  and  form  a 
background  suitable  for  plain  or  coloured  portraits. 

I  quite  agree  with  “Lilly white  ”  that  uncoloured 
photographs  are  the  best,  but  I  find  that  the  general 
taste  is  just  the  reverse. 
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If  agreeable,  in  my  next,  I  will  send  the  result  of 
y  experience  in  the  dry  processes.-— Yours  truly, 
Nshev-st.,  Swansea,  Nov.,  1857.  T.  GULLIVER. 
[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  our  cor- 
■spondent. — En.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


“answers  to  correspondents. 

Mr.  R.  Foxall. — In  our  next  number. 

Photo. — You  will  find  a  recipe  for  varnish  in 
recent  number  of  this  Journal.  The  chloroform 
5ed  is  expensive. 

W.  L.,  Bath.— We  cannot  at  this  moment  answer 
itisfactorily  your  question  about  a  portable  tent. 
le  have  not  yet  seen  one  to  our  mind.  We  shall 
lake  further  enquiries.  Your  single  lens  covers  a 
,rger  space  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  lengthened 
cposure.  The  light  is  concentrated  when  the 
)mbination  is  used. 

We  have  not  space  for  several  other  answers 
hich  we  have  prepared. 
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MPROVED  STEREOSCOPE  AND  OTHER  CA¬ 
MERAS,  WITH  BOX  TO  HOLD  A  DOZEN 
PREPARED  PLATES. 

r  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
•  LIVERPOOL,  has  now  perfected  a  CAMERA 
uitable  for  every  purpose  where  Prepared  Collodion 
i^lates  are  used  ;  the  most  simple  contrivance  ;  no 
nechanical  complications ;  exceedingly  portable  and 
trong.  The  Stereoscopic  Camera  to  be  used  with 
me  or  two  lenses.  Camera  and  box,  50s. ;  with  war- 
anted  Lens,  70s.  Improved  Stereo-Camera. 


NEW  AMERICAN  COLLODION. 

Mr.  j.  S.  brown.  Photographer,  having 
lately  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  has 
jpen  practising  the  Ambrotype  Process,  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  valuable  Formulas  for  Negative  and  Positive 
dollodion ;  it  has  been  proved  by  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  to  be  superior  to  any  other  sold  in  England 
for  its  sensibility  and  clear  definition  in  the  Positive, 
and  the  same  quality  with  great  opacity  in  the  Nega¬ 
tive.  It  has  been  tested  with  the  Patent  Photogen, 
at  night,  to  be  more  sensitive  than  any  other  sold. 
He  respectfully  solicits  a  trial  of  the  above.  A 
sample  bottle  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  18  postage  stamps.  Bottles  containing  20  ozs. 
packed  in  a  case,  carriage  free  to  London,  for  15s. 

Orders  made  payable  to  J.  S.  Brown,  High-street, 
Bridgewater,  Somerset. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

T  B.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
^  •  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo- 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out- door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  All  the 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  WiLiiiAM  Ackland. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court ;  and  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians,  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instrument 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WAREHOUSE, 

37,  MANCHESTER-ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 

JOHN  ATKINSON  keeps  the  largest 
Stock  of  American  CASES  of  every  QUALITY ; 
unequalled  MATTS  and  PRESERVERS. 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply 
themselves  from  the  above  Establishment. 


PORTRAITS  FOR  THE  POST. 

NOW  PUBLISHING,  post  free  24  stamps, 
a  Method  by  which  the  Collodion  is  easily 
transferred  from  the  Glass  to  Leather  or  Canvass, 
reducing  the  price  of  postage,  and  rendering  breakage 
impossible.  This  process  may  be  safely  conducted 
in  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  taking,  and  finished 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  unrivalled  for  putting 
Portraits  into  Brooches,  &c.  Specimens  post  free.  2s, 
Mr.  W.  Nightingale,  Chemist,  Trowbridge. 


THE  ARGENTO-METER. 

Eg.  WOOD’S  ARGENTO-METER 

•  shews  the  exact  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
contained  in  any  solution  of  that  salt.  Price  5s.-, 
8s.,  and  16s. 

An  illustrated  description  free  for  two  postage 
stamps. 

Dry  Collodion  Process.  A  detailed  description  and 
formulae  for  two  postage  stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician,  &c.,  117,  Cheapside, 
corner  of  Milk-street,  London. 


M  E  S  S  R  a!  °IA^?0N  PAPERS 

Are  Manufactured  expressly  for  Photographic  Purposes  ;  they  are  bleached  by  agents 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photographic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their  texture, 
free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  bestever  made. 
POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and  super  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepai’ed  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  semitive,  plain,  waxed,  and  waxed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS  for  mounting  Proofs, 

MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  difierent  shapes  and  sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Torchon,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes, )&c.,  &c.  A  special  list  sent  post  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES  and  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Statues,  Bas  Reliefs ;  Groups,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  iScc.  Views  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and  on  glass 
PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  REGENT  STREET  (W.j  LONDON. 
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MR.  HARDWICH’S 
NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

Agents  foe  Liveepool: 

JOHN  H.  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 
7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  LONG’S  New  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  and  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  “Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W,  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


I3ORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

Jl  focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  E.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lereboui’s  of  Paiis. 
The  advertiser  has  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Eli«ha  Mandee,  98, 
Snow  Hill,  Bii’mingham. 

LEEDS. 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPOETEES  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 
?  V  will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
business  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Joxirnal. 

pERSPIOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 
JL  98  &  29,  SuMMEE  Row,  Biemingham, 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preservers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto. 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
^0  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
equality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Foi’eign  Manufacture.  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  £0  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Jownal. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition  lB.,iX'r  i»ost  Ig  5 

PRACTICAL  PJJOTGGRAPIIY.on  GLt 
J-  and  Paper;  a  Manual  containing  simple  Jir™ 
Rons  for  the  production  of  I'ortiails  mid  Views 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  t'ollo.liun,  a1 
men,  Colotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  I'o'-iiive'Pa 
Processe.s;  to  which  is  added  a  paper  on  the  metl 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,"  by  ChaeiIJi 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bi.and  &  Long,  Photograp  : 
Apparatus  IMakers  and  Operative  Chemists,  15:j,  p] 
Street,  London. 


1ENSES  for  Portraits  or  Landscap 
J  Complete  Apparatus  of  all  diraensiong,*^ 
Chaeles  Chevalieb,  Mechanical  Optician,  Inren 
of  the  Double  Combination  of  Lenses,  198,  Pol 
Royal;  Manufactory,  No.  1,  bis  cour  de,  Fontak 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Prici-  Current 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  free  on  post  paid  applicati 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Photography,  with  i 
engravings,  price  2i  francs. 

Eleven  Medals  in  gold,  platina,  and  silver. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  Is.  2d. 

\  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions 
obtaining  IMctiires  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Lig 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  p 
ductiou  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictui 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  Sm;.,  &c.,  by  the  Colon 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructi' 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  Pc 
tives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  Ster 
scopic  Pictures.  By  'SV.  H.  Thoenthwaite,  autl 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,"  &c.  Illustrat 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Maesh,vll,  StaRoners’  Hall  Coi 
and  Hoene  &,  Thoenthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosop 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordiii; 
to  Her  Majesty,  121, 122  &  123,  Newgate-st.,LoDdi 
Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  The 
graphic  Journal. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  M'MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMERA 
Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Cas 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colou 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  St. 
at  the  lowest  p^rices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  applicatif 


P  H  O  T  O  G  K  A  P  H  Y. 


T.  OTTEWILL  AND  CO’ 

wholesale,  eetail,  and  expoet 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  MARLTACTOi 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTO 
LONDON. 

ATTEWILL’S'  REGISTERED  DOUBIi 

w  FOLDING  CAMERA, withRackworkadjustmc;, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  ■ 
Camera  for  its  simpfiicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Shdes,  Tn]  • 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  on  applicati  ’ 
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AMERICAN  AMBROTYPE  VARNISH. 

^  HE  above  article  surpasses  all  others.  It 
.  improves  the  picture,  adding  great  brilliancy; 
v  not  destroy  the  picture  as  others  have  been  known 
t  0,  but  fixes  it  fast.  To  be  had,  wholesale  or  retail, 
c  .  ATKINSON  (Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain),  37, 
I  ichester-street,  Liverpool.  Sold  in  Manchester 
I  VTr.  Motteeshead  and  Mr.  Pyne  ;  in  Leeds  by 
J  Haeeison  and  Mr.  Feanks;  in  Bradford  by 
I  3srs.  Maud  and  Wilson  ;  in  Halifax  by  Mr.  Wil- 
I  son;  in  Wakefield  by  Mr.  Hall;  in  Nottingham 
I  Mr.  Sheppeely,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Woodwaed,  and 
I  Taylob;  in  Leicester  by  Mr.  Paesons;  in  Hull 
I  Mr.  WoKES  and  Mr.  Smith;  in  Birmingham  by 
1  .  Mander  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ;  in  Edinburgh  by 
1  3.  Lennib  ;  in  Dundee  by  Mr.  Valentine  ;  in 
]  blin  by  Messrs.  Bbwley  <fc  Evans  ;  in  Belfast  by 

;  .  CUMINE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY  OR  ROOMS 

ANTED,  TO  RENT,  immediately,  in 

a  good  situation,  in  any  populous  town  or  city; 
or  the  Advertiser  would  not  object  to  purchase  A 
SPACIOUS  GALLERY,  if  portable,  cheap,  and 
well  situated  for  business.  (No  premium.) 

Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  M.  W.  H,, 
4,  James-street,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 

Mahogany  stereoscopes,  3s. 

each.  Superior  Card  Slides,  11s.  per  dozen  ;  a 
large  assortment  on  Glass,  illustrative  of  Swiss, 
Italian,  Austrian,  and  French  Scenery,  &c. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS,  with  Twelve  Long  Slides, 
(Forty-eight  different  subjects,  14s.  each;  larger 
sizes  ditto,  20s.,  30s.,  42s.,  and  80s. 

A.  ABRAHAM  &  CO.,  Opticians  and  Mathematical 
Instrument  Manufacturers,  20,  Lord-st,,  Liverpool. 


NEW  LIST  OF 

RICES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 


R  .  M  E  T  T  A  M  , 

30,  PRINCE’S  STREET,  SOHO  (Opposite  St.  Anne’s ’church),  LONDON,  W. 

POLISHED  SHEET.  CRYSTAL  SHEET.  BL.ACK.  PLATTED  CHOWN,  PATENT  PLATE. 

S.  I).  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D.  S.  D. 

y2  .  0  2  .  0  3  .  0  6  .  0  3  .  0  7  \  ^ 

C  2|  .  0  3  . .  0  5  ...  .  0  9  . 0  5  1  0  ® 

X  3i  .  0  6  .  0  7  .  1  2  .  0  7  1  7 

X  4  . 0  7  . . .  0  10  .  1  8  .  0  10  2  3  K 

X  4f  .  0  10  .  1  4  .  2  6  .  1  4  3  6  J  S, 

In  introducing  the  above  List  of  Prices  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade,  R.  M.  begs  to  caU  particular  atten- 
)n  to  his  CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS,  which  for  purity  of  colour  and  evenness  of  surface  is 
lequaUed :  and  also  to  a  new  article,  the  POLISHED  SHEET,  which  though  not  quite  so  good  iu  colour 
the  Crystal,  is  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  surface.  Price  Lists  forwarded  post  free,  on  application  as  above. 
\tbmary  1st,  1857. 


FORREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

lEW  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 


On  taking  the  picture 
upon  the  coloured  glass 
(especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose),  no  backing 
is  required,  and  the  tone 
of  the  picture  is  greatly 
impro\  ed. 

Tinted  Glass  for  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 

for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 


Polished 

Purple 

Colourless 

aches.  Flatted 

Patent 

Polished 

Purple 

Patent 

Crown. 

Plate. 

Sheet. 

Plate. 

Plate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

i  by  2  ...  2  G 

7  0 

6  3 

12  G 

15  0\ 

j  by  2f...  4  C 

12  0 

11  3 

22  G 

27  0 

J  by  3i...  7  0 

18  6 

17  3 

35  0 

41  6 

by  4  ...10  0 

27  0 

25  0 

50  0 

60  0 

4  by  4|...15  6 

41  6 

38  6 

77  0 

92  6, 

jPlates 


[Glass  Slates  and  Tiles  suppHed  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  Is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
have  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
economy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
they  have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only ;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
a  perfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
striking  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba¬ 
tion.  The  vastly  increasing  demand  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
Stereoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
accomplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
the  action  of  the  Chemicals. 

warehouses - 08,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  . 


THI-:  LfVERPOOL  AND  MANCIIKSTEU  PHoTOGUAPlirC  JOURNAL. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTUAEIA. 
T3HOTOGP1APHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  bo  so  constructed,  | 
J-  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  uot  warp.  The  undersign  1| 
now  maldng  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  largo  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Feames,  Passe taiitoctp  Lt 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  buy  J 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  Ignited  States  •  ^ 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin's  Collodion  ;  and  in  Birminj  n 
and  district  for  Iveith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  NEOATn'R  Collodioks. 

LISTS  T’K.EE, 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDER, 

9  8,  SNOW  HILL, 

BiE,niisra-ii-A.nyn. 


G.  R  .  BERRY, 

1’12/A.OTIO.A.L  T’HOTOQ-IS.AlI’IIE:, 

Removed  from  33,  Boid-street,  to  More  Commodious  Premises, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABOR  AT  ORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

All  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  a 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  lOs.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  int  e 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Beny’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  Is.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  va  1 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  preparecl  with  the  above  yield  films  on  drying  transpar , 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  yi'j 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syi'up,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  6d.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for  j 


Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preser\’e  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order, 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  race  1 


pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
ll/f ESSRS.  NEWTON,  Manufacturers  of 
ILL  Cases,  Matts,  Preseiwers,  &c.,  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4  J 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  Listforwarded. 

N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
pOLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  rev 

sensitized  or  plain,  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  e 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtainc  j 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosopj  1 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordina;  o 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street, Lon  i. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address  a 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ph 
graphic  Journal. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OORNE  AND  THORNTHWAITJa 
n  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHO''- 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICALS  1 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  Ph  ■ 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt  of  their  business  cards. 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST.,  LONDO^ 

Pmited  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  ot  his  Offii 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool— December  1, 1867. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  MANCHESTER 

jf|o]^ogFBp|ir  ^ospnal, 

Edited  by  THOMAS  A.  lAlONE,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Pr/hlished  on  the  \st  and  \bth  of  each  Month. 
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r Price  3d. 

LStamped  4d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EDWARDS  AND  WHARRIE, 

I  50,  BERRY-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Having  considerably  increased  their  assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
beg  to  invite  all  interested  in  the  Art  to  inspect  their  STOCK  and  SPECIMENS.  The  Lenses, 
nade  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Gaudin,  Horne,  Eoss,  and  other  known  makers,  are  selected  with 
iare,  and  guaranteed.  The  Cameras,  by  Newton,  Home,  Townshend,  and  Gaudin,  are  the  best  of 
heir  kind,  and  minor  conveniences  of  the  Art  will  be  met  with  in  great  variety.  The  Chemicals,  prepared  in 
heir  laboratory,  may  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  purity,  and  their  Preparations  maintain  a  reputation 
or  yielding  uniform,  brilliant,  and  successful  results.  Photographic  Paper,  plain  and  prepared,  made  by 
Turner,  Canson,  Sanford,  Marion,  &c.;  also  albumenized,  waxed,  iodized,  excited,  and  Saxony  paper, 
odine,  bromine,  preparations  of  silver,  and  every  chemical  employed  in  the  Daguerreotype,  Albumen, 
OoUodion,  or  Calotype  Processes,  wholesale  or  retail.  Also  sundries — glass  pan  balances,  graduated  mea- 
mres,  brashes,  glass,  porcelain,  and  gutta  percha  baths  and  trays,  works  on  Photography,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  continues  to  receive  Private  Pupils  for  Instruction  in  the  Paper,  Collodion,  and  other 
processes  of  the  above  art.  Besides  ample  practical  manipulation,  information  is  afforded  on  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  processes,  the  best  formulse  for  the  preparations  supplied,  and  subsequent 
coraespondence  maintained  with  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance.  Fee,  £2  23. 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  and  50,  Berry-street,  Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  AND  LENSES. 

R.  W.  THOMAS, 

CHEMIST,  &c.,  10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

I  SOLE  MAKER  OF  THE  XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  PURE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAI.§. 

N  the  APPARATUS  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Establishment,  every  kind  of  first-class 

Photographic  Apparatus  may  bo  seen,  including — 

CAMERAS,  folding  and  rigid,  of  superior  French  and  English  construction. 

Jointed  and  other  STANDS,  of  the  best  make. — PRESSURE  FRAMES. 

GLASS  BATHS,  arranged  for  carrying  the  silver  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  Bottle 
and  Funnel. — GUTTA  PERCHA  BATHS,  ditto  ditto,  for  plates  up  to  15  X  12. 

Jointed  LEVELLING  STANDS  and  SPIRIT  LEVELS.  French  and  English  WEIGHTS,  in  sets. 
COLLODION  PLATE  HOLDERS,  for  preparing  large  plates  with  facility.  Pneumatic  ditto. 
PLATE  CLEANERS-COLLODION  GLASSES.  PLATE  GLASS  all  sizes,  bevilled  edges,  and  boxes. 
A  choice  colection  of  PASSE-PARTOUTS,  made  expressly  for  this  house,  from  original  patterns. 
Albumenized  and  other  PAPERS,  French  and  English.  A  superior  NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

A  great  variety  of  Glass,  Porcelain,  and  Gutta  Percha  DISHES. — Porcelain  Dishes  for  whole  sheet 
Canson.  Also,  a  large  assortment  of  ROSS’S  Portrait  and  Landscape  LENSES. 

XYLO-IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — This  important  photographic  preparation  is  extensively 
used  at  all  the  Photographic  Establishments ;  its  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged.  Testi¬ 
monials  from  the  best  Photographers  and  principal  scientific  men  of  the  day,  warrant  the  assertion  that 
hitherto  no  preparation  has  been  discovered  which  produces  uniformly  such  perfect  pictures,  combined  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  action.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

In  all  cases  where  a  quantity  is  required,  the  two  solutions  may  be  had  at  wholesale  price  in  separate 
bottles,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  and  exported  to  any  climate.  Full  instructions  for  use. 

Caution. — Each  bottle  is  stamped  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  my  name  and  address,  RICHARD  W. 
THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall — to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. — Prepared  from  the  finest  Amber.  This  valuable  varnish  for  pro¬ 
tecting  negative  pictures  does  not  require  the  application  of  any  heat  to  the  plate.  The  coating  will 
be  found  free  from  stickiness,  hard,  and  transparent.  It  dries  immediately. 

Hypo  colouring  bath. — For  rendering  the  positives  on  paper  permanent,  dark, 

and  rich  in  colour.  Instructions  for  use  Gratis. 

CiYANOGEN  SOAP. — For  removing  all  kinds  of  photographic  stains.  The  genuine  is 
>  made  only  by  the  inventor,  and  is  .secured  with  a  Red  Label  bearing  this  signature  and  address : — 
RICHARD  W.  THOMAS,  Chemist,  10,  Pall  Mall,  Manufacturer  of  pure  Photographic  Chemicals. 
And  may  be  procured  of  aU  respectable  Chemists,  in  Pots  at  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.  each,  through  Messrs. 
EDWARDS,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  Messrs.  B.4RCLAY^  &  Co.,  05,  Farringdon-st.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Liverpool:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  32,  Castle  Street. 
London:  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  12:3,  Newgate-street ;  H.  Bailliere,  219.  Regent-street.  Manchester:  J.  B. 
Dancer,  43,  Cross-street;  J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham:  Pershouse,  Johnson  &  Morris,  28  Summer-row 
Dubi.in;  j. Robinson,  6.6,  Grafton-street.  Belfast  :  Grattan  &  Co.,  10  &  12,  Corn  Mai-ket.  Edinburgh .-’James  Wood 
88,  Prinees-street,  Glasgow:  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ;  John  Spencer,  16, Saltmarket.  ’ 
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ISTEW  SlTK^TTiP, 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS,  Is.  6d.  Per  6  Ozs.  PLATES  PREPARED.  ’ 

INSTANTANEOUS  AND  NEGATIVE  COLLODION,  9d.  and  1*.  per  oz. 

CHADBURN, 

OPTICIAN  AND  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT 

LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

AND  ALBION  WORKS,  NURSERY,  SHEFFIELD. 

CAMERAS  AND  Etery  Kind  of  APPARATUS.  CHEMICALS,  (tc.  of  Guaranteed  Quaiii?. 


MAWSON’S  COLLODION 

FOR 

DIRECT  POSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

IN  TWO  STOPPERED  BOTTLES  FOR  LONG  KEEPING. 


Pint  Imperial  .  20  ozs .  10s.  Od. 

Half  Pint .  10  ozs .  58.  6d. 

Sample  of  2J  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  wood  case,  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  carriage 

paid,  for  Thirty  Penny  Postage  Stamps. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export  of  JOHN  MAWSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

And  of  the  Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus  in  London  and  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  Countiy. 

S:TJC3(3-01^  Sc 

ANALYTICAL  AND  MANDFACTUflTNG  CHEMISTS, 

30,  PARK  BOW,  LEEDS. 

Hand  B.  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Professional  Photographers  and  others  to  their 
•  New  Positive  Collodion,"  which  is  uniform  in  its  action,  gives  pictures  full  of  half-tone  and  of 
surpassing  brilliancy.  Requires  less  exposure  in  the  Camera  than  any  of  the  Collodions  now  in  the  market. 

Sold  in  4  oz.  bottles  at  2s.  6d.;  2  oz.  at  Is.  3d. 

***  None  warranted  genuine  unless  secured  by  a  red  label  over  the  cork,  hearing  the  signature  of 

HUGGON  AND  BRIGGS. 

The  Silver  Bath  may  be  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid. 

Wholesale  Agents, — BUTTERFIELD  and  CLARK,  YORK. 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  DEPOT, 

13  &  9,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

New  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

DISCOVERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SMITH,  Bookseller,  Tain,  N.B.,  an- 
,  nounces  that  he  has  discovered  a  process  by 
which  he  takes  Photographs  on  Leather  and  Cloth, 
which  have  been  much  admired,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  transmission  by  post.  Full  instructions 
for  10s.  6d. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 

The  fifth  edition  of  Horne  and 

Thornthwaite’s  Catalogue  of  Photographic- 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  with  revised  list  of  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  or  receipt  stamps. 

N.B. — A  Trade  List  also  forwarded  to  Professional 
Photographers  and  the  Trade  on  receipt  of  their 
business  card. 

121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,  London. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published. 

Bland  and  long’s  New  illustrated 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on 
application,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


M 


OIL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ONS.  MARTJNEAU  will  be  happy  to 

impart  a  new  and  easy  system  for  Paintinp 
Photographs  in  OU,  by  which  method  the  likeness  i- 
beautifully  preserved,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  in  stamps 
A  knowledge  of  drawing  not  requisite  for  its  acquire 
ment.  Address,  M.  Martineau,  Noble’s,  Market 
Place,  Hull. 


PORTRAITS  FOR  THE  POST. 

NOW  PUBLISHING,  post  free  24  stamps. 

a  Method  by  which  the  Collodion  is  easily 
transferred  from  the  Glass  to  Leather  or  Canvass, 
reducing  the  price  of  postage,  and  rendering  breakage 
impossible.  This  process  may  be  safely  conducted 
in  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  taking,  and  finished 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  unrivalled  for  putting 
Portraits  into  Brooches,  &c.  Specimens  post  free.  2s. 
Mr.  W.  Nightingale,  Chemist,  Trowbridge. 
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rOHN  H.  &  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  Ope- 

J  rative  Chemists,  7,  Church-street,  Liverpool, 
lave  always  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  the  purest  and 
Host  carefully  prepared  Photoqrvphic  Chemicals,  & 
?very  other  material  for  the  practice  of  Photography. 

Spirit  Lamps,  Mortars  and  Pestles,  Funnels,  Scales 
and  Weights,  Graduated  Measures,  Stirring  Rods, 
Beakers,  Dippers,  Gutta  Percha  Baths,  Trays,  &c. 

Chemical  Appaeatus  of  every  description,  and 
Gutta  Percha  Articles  made  to  any  pattern. _ 


NEW  PEICE  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN  SPENCER’S  NEW  LIST. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

FREE  BY  POST  FOR  TWO  STAMPS. 
WHO LESALE  PHOTO  GRAPHIC  DEPOT 
16,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

N.D.—T  HE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


EASY  and  effective  METHOD  or  COLOUR¬ 
ING  COLLODION  PICTURES. 

/[R.  A.  MADDISON,  Photographic  Artist, 
'1  HUNTINGDON,  will,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d., 
send  full  directions  of  his  method  of  colouring  on 
Collodion  and  Paper,  whereby  all  the  common  powder 
colours  will  adhere,  giving  a  nice  equal  colouring 
over  the  plate;  this  has  been  a  long  time  a  desider¬ 
atum,  especially  for  scarlets ;  any  depth  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  Minia- 
tiu’es  on  Ivory.  Coloured  Specimens  per  post,  2s.  6d. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

\IITRATE  OF  SILVER.,  re-crystallized, 
-1-^  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  NITRITE.  This 
great  desideratum  to  the  Photographer  is  now  being 
successfully  manufactured  by  HORNE  &  THORN- 
THWAITE,  Opticians,  Philosophical  and  Photogra¬ 
phic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate-street,  London,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  following 
prices ; — 

50  ozs.  and  upwards . 3s.  5d.  per  oz. 

25  „  and  under  50  ozs . 3s.  6d.  ,, 

10  „  „  25  „  3s.  7d.  „ 

5  „  „  10  „  3s.  9d.  „ 

1  „  „  5  „  4s.  Od.  „ 

Cash  must  accompany  the  Order,  as  Credit  cannot 
be  given. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Entirely  re 
written.  Price  Is.  Post  free,  1  s.  2d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing  simple  and  concise  Directions  for 
obtaining  Pictures  by  the  Chemical  Agency  of  Light, 
including  the  most  improved  Processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Collodion  Pictures, 
and  for  taking  Landscapes,  &c.,  &c,,  by  the  Calotype 
and  Waxed  Paper  Processes  ;  also,  clear  instructions 
for  the  Oxymel  Process,  and  for  Printing  Posi¬ 
tives  on  Paper,  with  the  method  of  taking  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Pictures.  By  W.  H.  Thoenthwaite,  author 
of  “  Photographic  Manipulations,”  &c.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
and  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosophi¬ 
cal  and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty,  121, 122  &  123,  Newgate-st.,  Loudon. 
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re-ceystallized  and  fused 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

Perfectly  Pure  and  Frfe  From  Nitrite. 

JOHN  H  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Chemicals, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


fHTY  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

w  ESTABLISHMENT,  22,  Skinner  St.,  London. 

Apparatus  and  materials  of  superior  quality,  Price 
Lists  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Crystal  Varnish,  for  Collodion  Positives 
or  Negatives,  Is.  per  bottle.  Black  Varnish  for  Posi¬ 
tives,  warranted  not  to  crack,  Is.  per  bottle. 

Agent  for  FISHER’S  Positive  and  Negative  COL¬ 
LODIONS,  the  superiority  of  which  is  undoubted. 
Positive,  9s.  per  lb. ;  Negative,  lOs.  per  lb. 

Positive  Developing  Solution,  9d.  per  pint. 

Price  List  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  price  6d.,  post  free 
7  stamps,  A  Compendium  of  Photography,  by 
FREDERICK  COX,  Optician,  22,  Skinner  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
T’  BULLOCK,  Photographer,  Brunswick 
J  »  Street,  MACCLESFIELD,  has  discovered  a 
process  by  which  he  takes  direct  in  the  Camera 
PHOTOGRAPHS  on  CARDS,  &c.  &c.  Their  superior 
quality  and  great  convenience  are  at  once  admitted. 

Only  think  ;  a  First  Class  Photograph  of  any  of 
the  usual  sizes,  taken  direct,  ready  for  mounting  as 
an  engraving,  for  any  Frame  or  Fancy  Stationery, 
inserting  in  Letters,  Lockets,  Brooches,  &c. ! 

Address  Cards  kept  quite  clean,  and  a  splendid 
Photograph  on  the  reverse  side.  A  specimen  sent 
by  post  for  12  stamps.  FuU  instruction  for  practice, 
10s.  6d.  Address  as  above. 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

The  best  positive  collodion 

IN  USE  IS  A.  MADDISON’S. 
REDUCED  PRICE  10s.  per  20  Ounces. 

It  will  keep  good,  and  ready  for  use  any  time;  is  very 
quick,  and  gives  the  most  brUiiant  pictures.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  children  and  views  of  moving 
objects.  Price  of  formula  13  stamps.  A  method  of 
using  it  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharp  negatives, 
so  that  the  prepared  plate  will  keep  an  hour  or  two, 
and  take  a  view  in  1  to  10  seconds’  exposure,  price 
2s.,  or  gratis  to  purchasers  of  1  lb.  of  collodion. 
Sample  bottle  per  post,  2s.  6d. 

Solution  used  in  colouring  on  collodion  or  paper, 
requires  no  varnish,  in  Is.  and  4s.  6d.  bottles,  with 
directions. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Co.,  146,  High- 
street,  Southwark,  London  (private  door);  or  of 
Mr.  A.  Maddison,  Huntingdon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

For  china,  Africa,  india,  and 

AUSTRALIA,  warranted  to  stand  the  effect  of 
any  climate. 

CAMERAS  of  the  Best  Workmanship. 

LENSES  of  the  Choicest  Quality. 

The  Purest  CHEMICALS,  and  the  Finest  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

GHVDWELL’S  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  of 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Make,  with  Double 
Screw-Adjustment. 

Pressure  Frames,  Baths,  Tripod  Stands,  and  every 
other  necessary,  either  in  complete  sets,  from  the 
lowest  in  price  to  the  most  costly,  or  each  article 
separately. 

Photographers  and  Amateurs  will  find  that  they 
can  behest  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  GLAD- 
WELL’S,  the  City  SU-reoscopic  Depot  and  Camera 
Warehouse,  87,  Gracechurch-street,  Loudon. 
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CHEMICAI,  S,  LENSES,  &e. 

HORNE  AND  THORNTHWAITE, 

OPTIOIANS,  PDIIOSOPHICAI  k  PnOTOCP.APfllC  lASTRUMEST  MAKERS  IS  ORPISARV  I»  HER  MSJESl 
131,  133,  &  133,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON, 

Beg  to  state  that  every  article  required  for  the  practice  of  Photograpliy  may  be  obtained  in  this  E»ta 
lishment ;  but  among  the  specialities  may  be  mentioned — 

PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

OF  HORNE  &  THORNTHAVAITE’S  OWN  IMANUFACTURE 
The  principles  on  which  these  are  made  have  been  derived  from — 

1st, — Careful  analysis  of  Petzval’s  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

2nd, — Practical  investigation  of  the  formula  for  aberration  ;  and 
3rd, — Examination  of  the  theory  of  achromatism  for  large  angles. 

The  curs'es  of  the  Lenses  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  flatness,  a  long  chemi' 
range,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

'I'hese  are  constructed  from  recent  mathematical  investigations,  and  have  been  pronounced  to  sta 
unrivalled  for  flatness  of  field,  beauty  of  definition,  and  rapidity  of  action, — a  lens  of  14  in.  focal  leng 
with  half-inch  top,  covering  a  space  10  in.  by  8  in. 

CAMERAS, 

FOLDING,  EXPANDING,  AND  FOLDING  AND  EXPANDING, 

Of  every  description,  and  first-rate  workmanship. 

COLLODIONS  FOR  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  PICTURE! 

These  preparations  are  highly  sensitive  and  unifonn  in  action,  and  are  now  most  extensively  used 
Photographers,  producing  the  most  exquisite  results.  The  Iodizing  Solutions  may  be  had  separately, 
which  state  they  keep  good  any  length  of  time,  11s.  6d.  per  pint. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

For  protecting  Positive  or  Negative  Pictures,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  dries  without  heat 
ten  minutes.  In  4  oz.  bottles  Is.  each. 

BATHS G  LASS  AND  GUTTA  PERCH  A, 

Of  eveiy  size  and  make. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, 

Of  the  usual  patterns.  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  upwards.  Ditto,  of  very  chasto  designs. 

MOROCCO  CASES, 

With  Mats  and  Glasses,  elegantly  finished,  commencing  at  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

GLASS  PLATES,  OF  CROWN  AND  PATENT  PLATE. 
CHEMICALS,  OF  ABSOLUTE  PURITY. 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER 

Of  superior  quality,  yielding  positives  which  give  the  minutest  details  with  brilliancy  of  tone,  dej, 
of  shade,  and  pure  whites,  2s.  9d.  per  quire,  11^  in.  by  9J  in. 


THORNTHWAITE’S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Fourteenth  Edition,  containing  plain  Directions,  written  expressly  for  the  Amateur,  Is. ;  per  post,  Is. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  from  £3  to  £36. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  OF  EVERY  MAKE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE 

Sent  per  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
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We  are  again  compelled,  from  more  circum¬ 
stances  than  one,  to  leave  over  several  matters 
which  we  had  intended  to  insert  this  month. 
The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of 
that  which  we  have  found  room  for,  will,  we 
trust,  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  our  readers  to  any 
disappointment  that  may  arise  from  our  still  de¬ 
ferring  the  other  matters  we  promised  to  treat  of. 

M.  Fretsch’s  paper  on  “  Profes,sor  Petzval’s 
Researches  in  Optics,”  read  before  the  London 
Society,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
The  chief  point  of  advance  made  by  Professor 
Petzval  seems  to  be  in  the  obtaining,  by  means 
of  a  comparatively  small  combination  of  lenses,  a 
larger  picture  than  usual,  shewing  equal  illumi¬ 
nation  and  a  flatness  of  field,  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  unattainable  with  an  opening  of  about 
three  inches.  The  addition  of  a  third  lens  gives 
(this  additional  power.  The  new  combination 
has  of  course  yet  to  undergo  the  rigid  scrutiny 
of  the  English  and  French  opticians.  As  far  as 
the  pictures  obtained  by  the  new  instrument 
could  tell  their  own  tale,  they  were  admirable. 
We  trust  that  every  point  promised  us  will  be 
fully  realized.  As  yet  sufficient  data  have  not 
been  given  to  the  public  to  enable  those  versed 
in  such  matters  to  form  a  reliable  critical 
opinion  upon  the  whole  question^  We  make 
this  remark  not  in  the  least  by  way  of  disparage¬ 
ment,  but  simply  as  expressing  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  capable  of  dealing  with  this 
important  subject. 

I  An*  optical  paper,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  read  at  the 
i  same  meeting,  was  the  cause  of  some  animated 
I  discussion,  —  a  general  feeling  existing  that 
I  there  was  some  want  of  agreement  in  the  use 
j  of  the  term,  “  long  chemical  range,”  amongst 
^  those  who  have  treated  or  attempted  to  treat 
of  the  subject.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  this 
!  point  again.  It  is  probable  that  comparative 
:  experiments  will  have  to  be  made  before  all 
parties  to  the  discussion  can  be  brought  to  be  of 
one  mind  as  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Buss,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
on  the  above  papers,  brought  forward  the 
patented  photographic  lamp,  of  Mr.  Moule.  The 
light  produced  by  the  ignition  of  some  chemical 
mixture  in  powder  was  very  intense.  Portraits 
taken  in  a  few  seconds  by  this  light  were 
exhibited.  It  is  probable  that  some  special 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  ere  the  light 
can  be  used  for  anything  in  the  way  of  por¬ 
traiture,  except  profiles.  The  lamp  was  most 
perfectly  manipulated ;  no  fumes  of  any  sort 
escaped  into  the  room. 

The  glass  room  which  we  announced  as  being 
about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
laboratory  of  the  London  Institution  is  nearly 


completed.  As  soon  as  it  is  habitable  we  shall 
give  our  attention  to  the  positive  collodion  and 
other  processes  of  interest.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  discrepancies  which 
seem  to  exist  on  various  points.  With  respect 
to  the  bath  for  positives,  for  example — we  have 
seen  pictures  produced  by  M.  T.  de  Mouxy,  of 
the  Strand,  which  are  amongst  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  their  class,  and  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  bath  simply  prepared  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  solution  of  which  an  iodized 
collodion  plate  was  left  merely  for  a  few  hours 
in  order  to  charge  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver. 
No  acid  was  added.  Mr.  Keith,  by  the  addition 
of  much  acid,  obtains  also  very  beautiful  results. 
So  much  for  mere  formulae  and  disputes  about 
their  relative  values !  JVe  wish  the  chief 
operators  could  be  induced  to  give  us  com¬ 
pletely  their  details  of  working.  They  would 
not  lose  anything  by  such  liberality.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  by  their  secrecy,  they  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photographic  principles  much  more  than 
if  they  possessed  patents  for  their  processes. 

We  have  not  space  to-day  to  do  more  than 
allude  in  passing  to  a  set  of  transparent  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides  Avhich  have  been  put  into  our 
hands  by  Mr.  Crookes*  They  are  the  result  of  his 
summer  recreation  trip  into  Suffolk.  “^Suffolk 
wonders”  they  have  been  termed  by  some  of  his 
friends.  Certainly  his  views  of  the  woodland 
and  coast  scenery  there  justify  this  scarcely 
hyperbolical  speech.  There  is  one  particular 
view  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  double  wave  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable  picture 
of  the  kind  yet  produced.  But  our  readers 
must  look  at  these  “  Suffolk  wonders  ”  with  their 
own  eyes,  or  rather  stereoscopes. 

The  editor  of  Fhotographic  Notes  shall  receive 
attention  in  our  next.  His  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
representations,  though  mischievously  intended, 
may  be  safely  allowed  to  circulate  for  another 
fortnight :  of  that  we  are  well  assured.  Annoyed 
at  our  criticisms  on  his  photographic  specula¬ 
tions,  he  has  tried  to  influence  our  pen.  Alas  ! 
He  did  not  know  how  “imbecile”  (to  return  him 
one  of  his  own  phrases)  was  such  an  attempt. 
Having  so  far  failed,  he  is  trying  a  weapon  of 
an  opposite  nature,  namely,  personal  abuse, 
instead  of  personal  flattery  I  Unless  he  speedily 
shows  some  sense  of  a  better  feeling,  we  shall 
leave  him  to  that  contempt  to  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  others  have  already  consigned  him. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  an  accident,  the 
Journal  has  been  delayed  a  day  in  publication. 
In  our  next  we  purpose  giving  a  Title-page 
and  Index  for  this  year’s  volume,  of  which 
the  present  is  the  concluding  number. 
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AMATEURS’  COLUMN. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  work,  “The  Pencil  of  Nature,’’ 
published  in  1844,  by  Longman  and  Co.,  will 
always  be  of  historical  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  since  it  was  the  first  work  of  any 
magnitude  that  was  illustrated  by  actual  photo¬ 
graphs.  We  propose  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  method  by  which  its  illustrations  were  pre¬ 
pared.  The  negatives,  obtained  by  the  calotype 
or  Talbotype  process,  having  been  selected, 
some  being  waxed  and  others  unwaxed,  were 
copied  upon  chloride-of-silver  paper  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : — Hollingworth’s  “  Whatman’s 
Turkey  Mill  ”  paper  was  taken,  by  preference, 
and  dipped  into  salt  and  water,  and  left  there 
for  about  two  minutes ;  the  salt  being  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  varying  with  the  quality  or 
properties  of  the  sample  of  paper  used  ;  and 
this  variation  was  carefully  attended  to.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  was  called  salted  paper. 
The  excess  of  solution  of  salt  was  removed  by 
laying  the  wet  sheet  upon  a  square  of  glass  or 
a  clean  deal  board,  and  dabbing  its  surface  with 
a  smooth  cloth  folded  up  into  a  sort  of  pad.  As 
soon  as  one  surface  was  freed  from  the  solution 
the  other  side  was  turned  up  and  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  sheets  were  then  dried  by 
leaving  them  spread  out  on  clean  paper  in  a 
warm  room.  It  was  subsequently  found  that 
pressure  in  an  ordinary  press,  after  immersion 
in  the  salt  and  water,  was  sufficient  to  remove  the 
excess  of  liquid ;  the  paper  being  afterwards 
dried  in  any  convenient  manner.  To  render 
this  paper  sensitive,  a  solution  was  prepared 
called  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver,  a  preparation 
long  known  in  pharmacy,  but,  we  believe,  first 
applied  in  photography  by  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor, 
the  well-known  toxicologist.  This  was  at  first 
made  by  adding  gradually  caustic  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  precipi¬ 
tate  of  oxide  of  silver  which  was  at  first  thrown 
down  was  re-dissolved.  Such  a  solution,  spread 
upon  salted  paper  and  left  to  dry,  gave  a  more 
sensitive  surface  than  could  be  readily  obtained 
by  the  use  of  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver  onl}'' ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  some  uncertainty 
attended  the  use  of  this  preparation,  the  pictures 
frequently  turning  out  to  be  “  smoky  ”  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  of  a  cold,  slate-coloured  hue.  To 
remedy  these  defects,  Mr.  Talbot  advised  the  use 
of  nitric  acid,  an  agent  which  has  lately  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  doubtless 
without  knowing  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  long  ago 
relied  upon  it  to  improve  the  ordinary  ammonio- 
nitrate  solution.  One  formula  was  this  : — Take 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  sixty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  any  convenient  quantity;  add  to  this, 
solution  of  ammonia,  until  the  mixture  became 
almost  free  from  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver, 
the  brown  colour  of  which  served  as  a  test  of 
its  presence.  Then  render  the  mixture  as  clear 
as  possible  by  the  addition  of  diluted  nitric 
acid.  No  exact  proportions  could  be  relied 
upon.  If  the  resulting  prints  were  too  red,  a 
portion  of  the  acid  was  neutralized,  or  the  salt 
varied.  If  the  colour  obtained  was  too  cold, 
more  acid  was  added,  and  sometimes  the  nitrate 
of  silver  had  to  be  increased  to  obtain,  with 
certain  samnles  of  paper,  a  good  rich  velve'^v 
“mulberry  tint.’’  The  action  of  the  nitric  acid 


seemed  to  be  an  obscure  one.  It  did  not  act 
merely  by  forming  nitrate  of  iimmonid  in  which 
oxide  of  silver  is  soluble,  for  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  silver  in  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonia  did  not 
give  the  same  result.  And  we  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  said  that  the  proci  ss  was  fully 
under  control  ;  imudi  dependoil  on  the  "-ample of 
paper  used.  A  paper  called  Nash’s  paper 
required  no  salting,  and  latoly  we  liave  seen 
that  Towgood’s  paper  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to 
prints  made  witli  the  ammonio-nitiato  preoa- 
ration.  This  sul)jcct  still  nei'ds  inve-tigation. 
The  solution  was  applied  by  a  brush  and  left  to 
dry  spontaneously,  using  only  at  last  slight 
warmth  to  ensure  the  absence  of  all  moisture 
The  paper  so  jyrepared  was  generally  used  the 
same  day,  or,  if  kept,  submitted  to  pressure  and 
partial  exclusion  fiom  the  air  by  means  of  a 
copying  fiameor  press.  The  prints  were  rliiefly 
made  in  sunshine,  ami  printc  d  only  a  little 
stronger  than  the  depth  required  in  the  finished 
print.  Those  over-printed  were  left  longest 
in  fresh  hyjiosulphite  of  soda,  or  lowered  by 
immersion  in  iodide  of  potussivm  and  subsequent 
exposure  to  Vajld.  Some  fine  n-sults  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  tins  1  itter  wnt}'.  Of  course,  hyposul¬ 
phite  was  used  to  remove  the  iodide  of  silver 
from  the  paper.  The  fixing  liquid  for  these  was 
used  hot,  and  contained  one  jiart  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  to  about  tea  of  water.  This  overdoing 
and  low'ering  g  ive  a  new  contrast  to  the  liglits 
and  shades.  The  prints,  when  removed  from  the 
copying  frame,  were  wished  in  warm  water 
remove  the  the  excess  of  nitrate  and  some 
superficial  deposit.  The  fixing  took  place  in  a 
FRESH  solution'  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  salt  in  ten  parts  of  water  ;  this  quantity 
served  for  about  twenty-five  prints  of  seven 
inches  by  nine  inches ;  it  was  then  put  aside  or 
thrown  away.  The  prints  remained  about  ten 
minutes  in  the  fixing  bath,  after  which  they 
were  washed  in  only  three  or  four  changes  of 
water.  The  absence  of  the  well-known  sweet 
taste  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  being  taken,  with 
the  consent  of  high  scientific  authority,  as  indicating 
a,  practical  removal  of  the  fixing  liquid.  About 
two  or  three  gallons  of  water  were  taken  for 
each  batch  of  twenty-five  prints,  and  the  wash 
ing  pans  were  arranged  in  series,  so  that  thi 
prints  passed  from  pan  to  pan ;  being  final!} 
placed  in  thick  blotting-paper  to  remove  the 
excess  of  moisture.  The  drying  took  place 
nearly  spontaneously,  upon  paper  placed  or 
shelves  in  a  cupboard  in  a  warm  room.  Latter! 
the  prints  were  toned  by  heat  near  a  fire,  or  b 
using  a  hot  iron  applied  to  the  paper.  Althoug 
it  was  observed  that  heat  alone  appeared  t 
modify  the  colour  of  the  fixed  print,  it  was  foun 
that  a  trace  of  the  fixing  liquid  was  required  t 
give  a  purple  or  deep  tinge  to  the  finishei 
picture.  Pictures  repeatedly  washed  would  no 
take  a  deep  tone  hy  the  action  of  heat ;  and,  wha 
is  important  to  observe,  pictures  so  toned  hav 
remained  good  from  that  time,  1844,  till  now 
We  at  present  believe  that  they  must  have  coni 
tained  a  trace  of  the  fixing  liquid.  Experiment? 
requiring  time,  are  in  progress,  wdth  a  view  o! 
ascertaining  how  long  hyposulphite  of  soda  caii 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  without  oxidation  ani| 
consequent  destruction. 
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Che  montlily  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
»n  the  2rid  instant,  at  the  house  of  the  Literary 
ind  Philosophical  Society,  36,  George  Street, 
he  Rev.  W.  J.  Read  presiding. 

The  Secretaky  (Mr.  S.  Cottam)  stated  that 
Wir.  Mann  had  presented  three  photographic 
uctures  to  the  Society’s  portfolio,  (very  beautiful 
)rints  from  negatives  by  the  oxymel  process) ; 
ind  that  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham  had  sent  two 
ioloured  photographs,  which  he  had  done,  to  try 
he  effect  in  using  them  for  the  magic  lantern, 
ui  his  letter  accompanying  the  photographs, 
dr.  Sidebotham  stated  : — “  I  think,  with  care, 
ind  avoiding  too  much  colour,  some  beautiful 
jffects  may  be  got  in  this  way ;  the  photo¬ 
graphs  should  be  lightly  printed  and  not  deve- 
oped  too  deeply,  otherwise  the  foliage,  which  is 
:he  great  beauty  of  many  pictures,  would  be 
ost.  The  colours  I  have  used  are  the  ordinary 
colours  prepared  for  oil  painting,  selecting  only 
:he  transparent  ones.  Crimson  and  yellow 
ake,  gold  ochre,  burnt  sienna,  brown  pink, 
Prussian  blue,  anrl  ivory  black  will  be  found  to 
3e  sufficient.  The  plan  is  to  put  a  little  of  the 
mlours  from  the  tubes  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
Daper,  which  soon  absorbs  the  oil ;  then  work 
them  with  a  medium  composed  of  turpentine 
jix  parts,  and  Canada  balsam  one  part,  using 
camel’s  hair  pencils ;  and  for  the  sky,  on  any 
Dart  where  shading  is  required,  nothing  appears 
m  answer  better  than  the  end  of  the  finger.” 

A  conversation  took  place  respecting  the 
•ecently  announced  experiments  by  Niepce  St. 
Victor,  referring  to  which  subject  Mr.  Mabley 
stated  that  having  occasion  to  cover  some  sen¬ 
sitive  paper,  it  became  impressed  with  the 
photogenic  image  of  a  label  on  a  portfolio 
which  he  placed  upon  it. 

Professor  Roscoe  said  that  the  subject  was 
Dne  which  had  been  long  under  consideration, 
and  was  related  to  the  theory  of  latent  light,  as 
it  had  been  investigated  by  Moser  ;  it  might  be 
enquired  whether  to  other  causes  than  light  the 
effect  may  be  referred. 

Mr.  Wardley  said  that  gummed  labels 
placed  upon  prepared  plates  had  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  development  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  on  which  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Pyne  stated  that  some  plates  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris, 
had  given  good  results,  say  in  three  minutes, 
with  a  quarter-inch  aperture,  six  inches  focus. 

Some  remarks  ensued  respecting  the  use  of 
'rock-crystal  for  lenses,’*when  the  Chairman  en- 
'quired  if  any  one  had  perceived  the  effect  of 
, stereoscopic  pictures  taken  with  lenses  less 
apart  than  the  usual  two  and  a-half  inches, 
which  produced  an  enlarging  instead  of  a 
sol  idifying  result. 

Mr.  Nibld  thought  it  might  be  caused  by  the 
size  of  aperture  used,  large  lenses  at  the  usual 
distance  not  producing  the  same  effect  as 
smaller  ones. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  6th, 
when  Mr.  Mann,  who  is  a  very  successful  ope¬ 
rator.  will  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  the 
details  of  the  oxymel  process  as  he  practises  it. 
Mr.  Neild  promised  to  shew  some  pictures  with 
the  oxy-calcium  light  at  a  future  meeting. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  Dr.  Percy  in  the  chair. 
After  some  routine  business,  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch 
read  a  paper  “  On  Prof.  PetzvaVs  Researches  in 
Optics — 

Mr.  Pretsch  said,  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  you  concerning  some  researches  in 
optics  of  Prof.  Petzval,  in  Vienna,  who  is  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  combination  of  lenses, 
executed  by  Voigtlander,  Dietzer,  and  others. 
The  principles  of  these  researches  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  any  compendious  theory.  They  are 
the  result  of  careful  labour,  continued  for  more 
than  six  years,  an  l  carried  on  by  several  able 
mathematicians,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Prof.  Petzval.  The  expenses  of  the  work  having 
been  paid  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Lewis  ;  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  co-operat¬ 
ing.  These  researches  will  be  published  in 
Prof.  Petzval’s  work,  “  The  Integration  of  the 
Linear  Differential  Equations  “  Die  Integra¬ 
tion  derLinearen  Differential  Gleichungen.” 

He  begins  with  investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light, 
which  arrives  on  a  separating  surface  of  two 
different  optic  substances  supposed  to  be  a  sur¬ 
face  of  rotation.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  is  the  definition  of  the  path  of  such  a  ray 
through  several  of  such  surfaces  round  the  same 
axis  of  rotation,  and  therefore  through  a  certain 
number  of  lenses,  or  mirrors,  or  mirrors  and 
lenses. 

This  is  a  problem  partly  executed  long  ago 
by  Euler,  De  la  Call ;  and  in  later  times  by 
Gauss,  Biot,  Schleiermacher,  Littrow,  Stampfer, 
Grunert.  These  researches  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  not  have  been  continued,  if  Daguerre’s 
wonderful  invention  had  not  given  rise  to  a 
demand  for  a  camera  obscura  more  perfect  than 
a  mere  plaything  for  the  purposes  of  amusement ; 
the  requirements  in  optical  instruments  having 
been  hitherto  limited  to  telescopes  and  micro¬ 
scopes,  the  only  instruments  used  for  scientific 
purposes.  But  there  is  now  felt  the  want  of  a 
more  perfect  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
on  a  given  surface  the  transient  and  immaterial 
image  in  the  camera. 

Hence,  therefore,  arises  the  want  of  large  and 
brilliant  images  as  free  as  possible  from  distor¬ 
tion,  and  correct  in  perspective,  and  this  want 
has  compelled  the  mathematician  to  investigate 
more  intimately  the  properties  of  the  image 
formed  by  lenses  of  different  cuiwatures.  It 
was  necessary  to  abandon  the  mode  usually 
adopted  in  these  calculations;  it  was  necessary 
to  develope  by  a  suitable  mode  in  series  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  in  which  such  a  ray 
passes  a  surface  put  on  any  chosen  place ; — this 
series  was  coutinued  far  enough,  and  the  terms 
of  th.e  same  were  analysed ;  by  this  mode  he 
arrived  at  the  imperfections  existing  in  the 
images,  classifying  tlie  same  in  a  suitable 
manner,  he  originated  in  this  way  a  pecuh’ar 
pathology  of  these  optical  images. 

But  tlieso  enormous  labours  have  not  been 
undertaken  only  to  benefit  the  photographic 
camera.  It  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  happens 
tliat  an  important  extension  of  our  theoretical 
k  lowledge  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  more  or 
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less  fundamental  reform  of  wliat  we  already 
know,  and  with  the  improvement  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  art  which  is  the  base  of  such  a  theory. 
Thus  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  optics  leads 
us  also  to  improvements  of  the  telescope  and 
microscope.  But  these  latter  improvements 
might  not  be  approved  of  immediately  by  the 
scientific  world.  The  astronomer  might  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  receive  a  telescope 
whose  tube  is  reduced  to  half  its  usual  length. 
Nevertheless  the  new  telescopes  will  gradually 
replace  the  old  ones,  like  the  achromatic  tele¬ 
scopes  have  now  completely  replaced  the  first 
unwieldy  tubes.  The  same  Avill  idtimately 
happen  to  the  microscope,  and  Prof.  Petzval  is 
convinced  that  his  new  photographic  lens 
applied  to  the  solar  microscope  will,  by  degrees, 
perfectly  change  the  views  of  those  who  use 
such  an  instrument. 

The  above-mentioned  calculations  have  been 
continued  till  the  terms  of  the  seventh  order 
inclusive,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  by  the 
given  theory  to  construct  combinations  of  lenses 
and  mirrors,  whose  imperfections  only  belong 
to  the  ninth  order  of  quantity.  Thus  we  have 
arrived  in  optics  and  mathematics  at  the  same 
point  as  in  astronomy,  where  Burkhardt  has 
continued  the  development  of  the  functions 
(of  interruptions)  till  the  terms  of  the  seventh 
order. 

This  exact  definition  of  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  system  of  surfaces  forms  the 
body  of  Prof.  Petzval’s  resea’,  ches,  and  all  the 
other  additions  make  it  more  practical  and 
furnish  the  philosopher  with  new  means  of 
research. 

With  the  first  approximation  of  the  optic 
problem,  Prof.  Petzval  was  obliged,  to  his  own 
regret,  to  represent  the  four  fundamental  co¬ 
efficients  of  the  first  approximation,  not  in  the 
same  compact  form  like  Euler  and  Gauss,  but 
in  two  other  different  forms,  viz.  :  for  the  higher 
approximation  as  a  series  of  factors,  and  for 
the  theory-  of  achromatism  as  extended  algebraic 
polynornes. 

This  first  approximation  with  its  consequence 
concerning  the  properties  of  light,  magnifying 
power,  field  of  view,  and  size  of  picture,  with 
the  practical  applications  on  the  theory  of 
achromatism  of  the  false  light,  and  of  the  eye¬ 
glasses,  &c.,  will  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work  on  optics,  to  be  published  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  ' 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  eye-pieces — see,  for  instance, 
the  interesting  work  of  Biot  in  the  19th  volume 
of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,” — and 
although  we  possess  astronomical  and  terrestrial 
eye-pieces,  and  many  others,  composed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  lenses,  we  are,  nevertheless,  not 
furnished  for  every  case.  Prof  Petzval  gives 
several  instances  to  prove  this  view.  He  con¬ 
siders  all  the  photographic  pictures  obtained 
through  the  eye-pieces  of  microscopes  inferior 
to  the  picture  received  by  the  human  eye  itself 
by  looking  through  the  instrument ;  because 
the  human  eye  accommodates  itself  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  elasticity  to  the  eye-piece  which  possess 
neither  a  chemical  nor  optical  focus.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  good  photographic  pictures 
it  is  necessary  not  to  change  the  object-glasses 


of  the  microKCtipe.  Ii’  t  l-  ii  ■  an"ti n 
witli  a  different  to;  a.s  eivhig  a  llatl*  r  picture. 

A  second  instance  occur.s  in  ol  i  nniiig  pliot( - 
graphs  of  the  moon.  1 1  •  r-  if  la  ■  cpsarv 

lor  tliis  purpose,  to  obtain  at  lii  t  iuiiirnve.l 
refracting  watches;  secondly,  a  in  w  «  «  ; 

because  the  image  obtained  in  tin  f.  t  ns  (,f  tla- 
object-glass  would  be  too  small,  and  tin-  jiictuie 
obtained  with  the  eye-p‘eces  now  in  use,  would 
not  show  as  much  as  we  see  through  a  good 
telescope. 

A  third  instance  is  furnished  by  the  dialytlr, 
telescopes;  they  are  imperfectly  achromatic, 
possess  a  limited  field  of  view,  and  r-  present  a 
star,  only  sharp  in  the  centre,  showing  many 
aberrations  on  the  edges.  This  could  be  oli- 
viated  by  having  another  eye-piece  more  lit  lor 
the  purpose,  by  means  of  whicli  we  could  obtain 
a  large  field  of  view  and  an  even  sharp  picture, 
like  those  obtained  with  perfect  achromatic 
instruments. 

As  a  fourth  instance.  Prof.  Petzval  himself 
possesses  a  short  telescope  for  searching  for 
cornets,  five  inches  aperture,  with  a  rnagnily- 
ing  power  about  twenty  times,  and  having  a 
terrestrial  eye-juece,  not  Galilacis’,  neither  is  it 
the  known  one  with  four  lenses,  it  being  only- 
composed  of  two  lenses,  so  as  not  to  lose  light. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  eye¬ 
pieces  may  be  looked  upon  as  small  tools  of 
science,  like  files,  chisels,  screws  for  the  me¬ 
chanic,  and  each  physicist  ought  to  be  able  to 
construct  and  to  choose  the  one  most  fit  for  liis 
special  purpose. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Petzval’s  re¬ 
searches  treats  of  the  theory  of  illumination. 
Fresnel  only  has  partially  treated  of  this  6uh 
ject,  and  our  practice  is  such  that  the  inode  at 
present  adopted  for  the  illumination  of  our 
streets  and  jmblic  buildings,  at  night,  serve, 
more  to  illuminate  our  atmosphere  than  1" 
enable  us  to  see  our  terrestrial  paths.  The 
instruments  for  illuminating  purposes  require  to 
be  very  varied  in  form  to  act  with  economy 
in  all  given  cases ;  rays  of  light  possessing 
every  variety  of  angle  from  0  to  180’  have  to 
be  properly  refracted  and  conducted  to  their 
appointed  destination. 

Several  important  facts  have  been  discovereo 
by  Professor  Petzval  in  the  branch  of  optic 
relating  to  mirrors.  He  finds,  for  instance,  thai 
every  curved  mirror  receiving  light  from  any 
source  divides  the  same  into  two  parts ;  the  on 
he  calls  the  optical  part,  because  it  is  able  ti 
give  an  image  of  the  source  of  light,  and  th 
other  the  non-optical  part,  because  it  is  unabl 
to  form  an  image.  The  second  quality  is  mo.- 
especially  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purpose 

Professor  Petzval  has  had  much  experierc 
in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  the  cUstribv 
tion  of  light.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  \va 
led  to  devise  a  plan  for  illuminating  apparatu; 
for  the  production  of  dissolving  views ;  and  In 
soon  discovered  that,  by  the  usual  mode,  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  light  is  really  used ;  but 
became  able  to  employ  sixty  per  cent,  of  tin 
total  quantity  of  light,  and  he  could  have  reni 
dered  seventy-five  per  cent,  effective,  if  all  tb 
small  details  of  his  plan  had  been  executed 
About  the  same  time  he  made  a  plan  of  ai| 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  river  steamers.  It  wa 
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3  constructed  that  the  points  of  equal  illumina- 
,on  were  situated  in  the  periphery  of  a  long 
llipse,  the  ship  forming  the  centre.  It  was 
alculated  that  all  objects  in  a  straight  distance 
f  2000  yards,  and  sideways  of  200  yards,  were 
qually  illuminated.  Nine  years  later  he  was 
eqiiested  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  illumi- 
ating  places  at  a  distance  of  2800  yards,  the 
ingest  range  of  the  largest  shell  mortars, 
.diere  was  required  for  this  purpose  a  large 
eflector  of  four  feet  aperture,  ground  with  great 
ccuracy,  and  as  light  as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
asily  moved ;  furthermore,  there  were  required 
Buses  of  particular  combination  and  of  very 
irge  dimensions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
tract  a  peculiar  furnace  or  oven  for  melting 
.nd  cooling  these  lenses.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
xpected  that  this  important  work  will  be 
inished  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

From  his  researches.  Professor  Petzval  is  led 
o  doubt  the  well-known  tale  of  Archimedes 
laving  set  on  fire  the  Roman  ships  of  Marcellus 
n  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Such  a  fact  could 
mly  have  been  obtained  at  a  short  distance, 
ind  with  an  apparatus  of  immense  size,  and 
vith  perfect  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  ships. 

It  sounds,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
levertheless  true,  that,  for  seeing  objects  at 
^reat  distances,  we  must  try  to  do  with  as  little 
ight  as  possible.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
vhere  force  can  do  but  little,  and  prudent 
jconomy  all. 

Professor  Petzval  considers  the  theory  of 
lluminating  sufficiently  developed  and  based  on 
Brinciples,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
;o  the  art  producing  light.  There  is  a  certain 
•elation  between  heat  and  light  which  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  explained.  To  prove  how  much 
the  power  of  light  depends  upon  heat.  Professor 
Petzval  made  a  fundamental  experiment  with  a 
lamp  which  had  three  concentric  wicks.  After 
having  well  regulated  the  three  flames,  placed 
one  in  the  other,  the  light  appears  thin  and 
transparent,  and  of  a  wonderfully  white-blue 
colour,  each  flame  being  visible  through  the 
other  one.  But,  if  the  flame  in  the  centre  is 
put  out,  w’e  observe  directly  that  the  other  two 
flames  lose  brightness — that  they  become  poorer 
in  light,  less  transparent,  and  longer  or  higher. 
If,  in  the  same  way,  we  put  out  the  middle  one, 
keeping  only  the  exterior  flame  alight,  then  we 
observe  that  this  last  flame  has  lost  all  its 
lustre ;  it  appears  yellow,  and  not  at  all  trans- 
I  parent.  The  great  heat  and  supply  of  oxygen 
'  causing  less  carbon  to  be  separated  in  the  flame, 
the  light  is  given  of  a  transparent  character,  but 
then  those  particles  which  are  separated  are 
more  intensely  heated,  and  thus  glow  with  in¬ 
creased  brilliancy;  thus  the  light  is  brighter, 
though  less  solid.  Experiments  of  this  class 
should  be  continued  with  gas  lights.  To  illu¬ 
minate  economically  a  street  it  would  be  better 
to  use  one  large  light  with  twenty-five  distri¬ 
butors,  instead  of  using  twenty-five  lights.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  time  will  come 
when,  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  even, 
perhaps,  in  smaller  towns,  there  will  be  erected 
a  building  of  a  dome  shape,  and  an  immense 
height,  crowned  with  a  transparent  pavilion, 
containing  a  gigantic  flame,  which  would  send 
to  all  the  neighbourhood  a  much  richer  and 


more  equal  light  than  our  present  system  of 
illuminating  by  an  immense  number  of  small 
points  of  light. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Drummond’s  light 
and  the  electric  light  surpasses  the  intensity  of 
the  sun-light — that  is  to  say,  that  a  square  inch 
of  the  white-hot  chalk  surface  sends  out  more 
light  than  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
sun  himself. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Petzval,  of  which 
the  above  statements  furnish  but  a  slight  idea, 
will  be  published  after  the  second  volume  of 
the  “Integration  of  the  Linear  Differential 
Equations.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pretsch  said: — 

Having  mentioned  so  many  interesting  facts, 
I  feel  it  is  almost  too  much  demanded  from 
your  patience  to  wait  till  this  work  is  published. 
It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  the  practical 
execution  of  all  these  proposed  improvements 
would  require  an  immense  deal  of  labour,  time, 
and  capital,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  men.  Plowever,  I  can  show 
you  at  least  a  few  specimens,  executed  by  an 
instrument  which  originated  from  a  part  of 
these  investigations  and  researches.  I  have 
the  honour  to  place  before  this  Society  some 
photographic  pictures  taken  with  the  lens  and 
camera  obscura,  calculated  and  invented  by 
Prof.  Petzval,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dietzler,  optician  in  Vienna.  These  pictures 
are  not  very  remarkable  as  photographs ;  you 
have  seen  far  better  ones,  but  they  show  the 
peculiarity  and  quality  of  the  instrument. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  apparatus  itself. 
The  camera  consists  of  two  parts,  or  two  bel¬ 
lows,  a  larger  one,  and  a  smaller  one ;  on  the 
last  is  the  lens,  consisting  of  six  glasses,  three 
of  flint  and  three  of  crown.  The  ground  glass 
is  twenty  inches  square,  and  arranged  that  it 
can  be  moved  out  of  the  perpendicular,  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  camera  is  movable  on  a  prism,  by 
means  of  a  coarse  screw.  Having  obtained  the 
required  length  of  the  camera,  the  exact  focal 
adjustment  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  fine 
screw  near  the  ground  glass.  The  lens  is 
three  inches  aperture,  and  gives  sharp  pictures 
of  sixteen  and  more  inches.  The  focal  length 
is  twenty-six  inches ;  time  of  exposure,  viz., 
for  a  landscape^  in  good  light,  three  seconds ;  a 
group  of  figures,  in  the  open  air,  fourteen 
seconds  ;  in  a  room  forty  seconds.  These  are 
the  particulars  given  to  me,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
they  are  true. 

Here  is  the  copy  of  a  map  taken  by  this  lens 
with  a  stop  or  diaphragm.  You  will  find  it 
sharp  in  all  its  parts,  and  I  think  this  picture 
proves  the  applicability  of  the  instrument  for 
maps  in  general,  as  well  as  for  copying  draw¬ 
ings,  prints,  and  paintings.  Especially  I  should 
like  to  have  this  instrument  tried  in  copying 
paintings,  because  I  consider  this  branch  of 
photography  a  very  important  one,  and  I  do  not 
consider  this  problem  at  all  satisfactorily  solved 
at  present.  If  my  expectations  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  are  proved  to  be  correct,  I  think  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  it  worfld  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
applications  of  my  method,  “  Photogalvano- 
graphy.”  _ 

There  is  a  view  of  the  “  Burgplatz,”  in 
Vienna,  an  oblong  square  of  about  300  fee+  in 
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length.  The  colossal  monument  stands  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  the  point  from  which  it  was 
taken,  is  the  same  distance  from  the  monument 
as  that  is  from  the  background.  You  see 
by  the  dial  of  the  clock  that  the  time  of 
exposure  has  been  very  short.  Every  part  of 
the  picture  is  equally  sharp,  and  the  lines  and 
perspective  correct.  I  consider  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  as  it  is,  could  not  have  been  taken  by  any 
other  instrument. 

Here  are  two  pictures  of  architecture;  they 
are  no  doubt  verv  good,  but  they  could  have 
been  taken  by  another  lens  ;  if  we  have  light 
enough,  time  enough  for  exposure,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  distance,  then  almost  any  instrument  will 
serve  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  even  a  little  hole 
in  the  camera  with  no  lens.  But  practical 
photographers  know  very  well  that  these 
requirements  are  very  seldom  to  be  had,  and 
there  are  some  cases  where  a  picture  can  only 
be  obtained  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  best 
season  of  the  year. 

The  last  picture  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
show  you,  is  inferior  as  a  photograph,  because 
it  is  taken  by  the  optician  himself,  representing 
him  amongst  his  apparatus.  But  it  shows  most 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lens.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  each  picture  in  a  camera, 
especially  when  formed  by  a  combined  portrait 
lens,  exists  only  in  a  curve,  therefore  the  corners 
and  edges  cannot  be  as  sharp  as  the  centre, 
and  the  light  is  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
middle,  and  so  the  photographer  is  obliged  to 
place  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture  in 
the  centre  (generally  the  head  of  the  person  to 
be  taken),  and  his  skill  and  experience  teaches 
him  just  to  catch  the  picture  when  the  lights 
are  not  too  much  overdone,  and  when  the 
shadows  just  begin  to  appear.  These  difficulties 
seems  in  this  picture  to  be  perfectly  obviated  ; 
the  light  is  distributed  over  the  Avhole  surface, 
and  the  picture  is  equally  sharp  at  the  edges 
and  corners  as  in  the  centre.  I  have  here  two 
copies,  one  mounted  and  another  unmounted. 
I  recommend  them  to  your  special  examination. 

And  now  perhaps  you  will  ask  me  where 
this  instrument  is  to  be  had.  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  a  sufficient  answer.  I  have  already 
written  to  the  manufacturer,  with  whom  I  am 
personally  acquainted,  for  some  of  these  appa¬ 
ratus,  but  he  hesitates  to  make  them  public 
before  he  has  taken  steps  to  secure  himself  the 
advantage  of  at  least  the  first  sale.  However, 
I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  receive  the  terms  and 
particulars  under  which  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  then  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  them 
known  to  any  person  desiring  the  same. 

Before  discussing  M.  Pretsch’s  paper,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  paper,  by  Mr.  Grubb, 
M.R.I.A.,  “  On  some  of  the  Optical  Principles 
involved  in  the  construction- of  Photographic  Lenses," 
be  read : — 

Understanding  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  opti(;al  and  physical  sections  of  the  art  (or 
science)  of  photography  are  not  as  adequately 
represented  in  communications  to  your  Society, 
or  its  Journal,  as  are  the  other  sections  of  the 
art,  I  purpose  to  (at  least  in  some  measure!  re¬ 
store  the  balance  by  an  occasional  contribution 
of  a  paper  coming  under  the  head  of  the  optics 
of  photography. 


That  the  present  is  not  iny  first  i  ssay  in  the 
same  direction,  will  be  n;c(.llt  f  r<'d  by  eome  of 
your  members;  and,  having  rcrently  glanced 
over  the  discussion,  as  ])ul)lislu  (l  in  your  Journal 
on  huge  versus  small  view-lenses,  it  uppearg 
desiiable  for  me  to  make  a  few  final  oliserva- 
tions  on  the  same  previous  to  entering  upon  a 
new  subject. 

It  is  now  just  two-and-a-half  years  since 
“  C.  J.  F.”  (following  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  wake) 
informed  the  Society  that  he  had  practically 
ascertained  the  fitness  of  the  sinaller  lens,  by 
getting  one  madeof  one-and-a-half  inchdiaineter 
and  fifteen  inches  focus,  which  gave  very  per¬ 
fect  definition  up  to  the  edges  (»f  a  field  of  nine 
by  seven  inches.  “  C.  J.  F.,”  however,  hag 
given  no  information  as  to  the  aperture  of  the 
stop  used  in  producing  such  result;  and  as  the 
indistinctness  arising  from  aberration  is  as  the 
third  power  (or  cube)  of  the  aperture  used,  so 
almost  any  desirable  distinctness  of  outline  can 
be  obtained  with  the  worst  lens,  provided  only 
that  the  aperture  be  sufficiently  reduced ;  for 
example,  I  have  seen  a  very  fair  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  with  an  ordinary  single 
lens  costing  half-a-crown.  “  C.  J.  F.,”  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  question 
which  I,  at  least,  was  discussing,  viz.,  the  size 
which  a  view-lens  should  be  for  a  given  focus 
and  field,  in  order  to  afford  the  best  result,  and 
which  I  consider  to  iitclude  the  conditions  of 
the  utmost  distinctness  throughout  the  field, 
when  using  a  diaphragm  or  “  stop,”  of  the 
largest  possible  aperture,  which  other  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of. 

In  respect  of  the  specious  argument  advanced 
first  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  reiterated  by  “  C.  J.  F.," 
viz.,  that  that  construction  wlrich  is  best  suited 
to  the  case  of  a  view-lens  of  the  larger  aperture 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  experiment 
which  I  originally  proposed  for  ascertaining  the 
least  best  aperture  was  not  applicable  (or  con¬ 
clusive),  I  would  here  observe  that,  if  any  one 
competent  to  the  matter  will  only  make  a 
diagram  of  an  ordinary  view-lens,  and  examine 
the  passage  of  a  pencil  (central  or  lateral)  as  it 
occurs  in  practice,  through  the  lens,  he  will 
find,  that  of  the  four  surfaces  of  the  compound, 
the  difference  (for  either  the  large  or  small  con¬ 
struction)  is  nothing  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  surfaces,  and  for  the  fourth  surface  so 
little  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  general 
result  ;  and,  consequently,  I  assert  that  the 
experiment,  as  originally  proposed  by  me,  is 
conclusive.  “C.  J.  F.’s”  assertion  that  all  i 
(the  experiment)  proves  is,  that  the  outside  o 
the  picture  is  produced  by  the  outside  of  th 
lens,  is  simply  absurd. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  two-and-a-hah 
yearshaving  now  elapsed  (“C.  J.  F.’s”  paper  is 
dated  May  5,  1855),  and  view -lenses  being  still,] 
with  few  exceptions,  made  and  used  of  the 
larger  aperture,  we  can  scarce  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  independently  of  my  arguments, j 
either  that  “  C.  J.  F.’s”  partiality  to  the  smaller! 
lens  has  been  misplaced,  or  that  opticians  are  a| 
sadly  incorrigible  class,  or  photographers  a  very 
soft  one,  to  purchase  and  carry  lenses  of  twice 
the  diameter,  four  times  the  price,  and  eight 
times  the  weight  necessary. 
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As  a  postscript  (and  lest  silence  should  be 
construed  into  assent),  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
have  not  found  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
field,  given  by  a  plano-convex  lens  (plane  side 
next  parallel  rays)  to  be  equal  to  focus  +  radius 
of  convex  side,  as  Mr.  Sutton  said  I  would. 

The  subject  which  I  propose  to  discuss  on 
the  present  occasion  has  been  selected  more  for 
reason  of  its  importance,  than  probable  interest. 
If  (as  I  apprehend)  error  is  being  disseminated 
and  acted  upon  by  photographers,  the  sooner 
that  more  correct  views  are  arrived  at,  the 
better. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  I  proceed,  to  speak 
occasionally  of  “  angular  aperture and,  to  avoid 
digressions,  I  would  beg  here  to  remind  those 
I  who  pay  little,  or  only  occasional  attention  to 
j  such  matters,  that  while  “aperture  ”  (of  a  lens) 

!  means  simply  its  effective  or  exposed  diameter 
I  — angular  aperture"  is  the  diameter,  taken  in 
!  connexion  with  its  focal  length.  Thus  we  may 
have  lenses  single  or  compounded  of  various 
sizes,  and  all  of  the  same  angular  aperture  ;  and, 
conversely,  we  may  have  several  lenses  of  the 
one  actual  aperture  or  diameter,  but  of  various 
angular  apertures  (provided  their  foci  differ).  It 
is  important  to  photographers  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  angular  aperture,  as  with  it  varies 
the  intensity  of  the  chemical,  as  well  as  visual 
images,  this  intensity  being  as  the  square  of  the 
,  angular  aperture. 

I  [On  account  of  the  length  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s 
j  and  Mr.  Grubb’s  papers,  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  a  large  portion  of  the  latter,  and  also  the 
discussion  which  took  place  upon  both  of  them, 
till  the  publication  of  our  next  number,  when 
we  intend  giving  a  diagram  in  illustration  of 
the  remarks  of  the  latter  gentleman.] 


DIRECT  POSITIVES  ON  COLLODION, 

By  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 

( Concluded  from  page  251. J 
“  A  comparison  was  next  made  of  photographic 
properties,  the  one-and-a-half  grain  collodion 
being  used  in  every  case. 

“  1st.  Sensitiveness. — Here  the  difference  was 
not  very  marked,  perhaps  the  twenty -grain  solu¬ 
tion  had  a  little  the  advantage ;  at  all  events  it 
was  plain  that  nothing  had  been  lost  in  this 
respect  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  nitrate. 

“  2nd.  Clearness  of  Image. — In  every  case  the 
image  was  perfectly  clear,  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  mo  fogging  or  reduction  of  metallic  silver  on 
the  transparent  parts,  but  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  “  lights  when  baths 
A  and  B  were  employed,  they  were  always 
slightly  obscured,  especially  the  shirt  and  fore¬ 
head  of  the  sitter,  by  a  yellowish  deposit  of 
silver,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  precipi¬ 
tated  after  the  proper  development  was  complete. 
I  conclude  that  this  deposit  was  derived  from 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the 
film,  which  being  in  a  more  concentrated  state 
in  the  two  former  cases,  was  the  more  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  developing  fluid  ;  however,  it 
may  not  be  that  the  effect  here  alluded  to  will 
invariably  follow  when  a  neutral  bath  so  strong 
as  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  used  ;  much 
depends  no  doubt  upon  the  nature  of  the  deve¬ 
loping  agent ;  indeed  the  two  must  be  associated 


together,  the  strength  of  one  varying  inversely 
with  that  of  the  other. 

“  The.  conclusions  arrived  at  are  these,  that 
with  the  dilute  iodized  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
gives  equal  sensibility,  and  in  every  respect  the 
same  perfection  of  image,  as  when  used  of  greater 
strength ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  merit  of 
economy,  and  superior  cleanliness  of  mauipula- 
tion  ;  if  the  proper  precautions  are  observed, 
such  a  bath  will  remain  constant  in  its  action 
for  a  length  of  time. 

“Before  proceeding  to  the  developing  fluid, 
there  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  as  originally 
proposed,  the  effect  of  adding  nitric  acid  in 
graduated  quantities  to  the  neutral  nitrate  bath; 
my  experiments  in  this  direction  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  as  yet  incomplete  ;  however,  two  or  three 
facts  of  importance  are  manifest,  viz  :  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  adding  the  acid  will  be  unless 
we  take  into  account  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  no  doubt  there  will  invariably  be  a 
loss  of  sensitiveness,  hmt  whether  or  no  advantages 
will  be  gained  in  other  respects,  seems  to  depend 
upon  further  considerations.  When  collodion 
positives  are  taken  by  solutions  modified  as  I 
have  proposed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  smallest 
amount  of  free  acid,  even  such  as  cannot  at  once 
be  detected  by  test  paper,  will  sadly  injure  the 
‘  half-tones  ’  of  the  picture. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  many  photographers 
advocate  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  and  state  that 
they  obtain  a  better  result  by  means  of  it. 

“  In  explanation  of  this  seeming  discrepancy 
I  would  suggest  (and  the  views  I  entertain  are 
borne  out  by  my  experiments  as  far  as  they  have 
gone),  that  the  amount  of  free  nitric  acid  which 
may  be  added  to  the  bath  with  impunity  depends 
mainly  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  strength  of  bath  is  favourable 
to  reduction,  nitric  acid  is  opposed  to  it,  conse¬ 
quently  the  two,  to  a  certain  extent,  balance 
each  other.  But  besides  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  something  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  film  of  iodide  of  silver  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
that  the  particles  of  iodide  being  less  in  number 
are  more  easily  attacked ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
seems  necessary  to  regulate  the  acid,  both  in 
the  bath  and  in  the  developing  fluid,  with  greater 
care  when  weak  films  are  employed  than  under 
contrary  conditions. 

“It  is  important  then,  and  indeed  essential, 
that  the  dilute  nitrate  bath  should  be  preserved 
accurately  neutral ;  this  may  easily  be  effected 
by  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  so 
setting  free  carbonate  of  silver,  which  can  be 
allowed  to  remain  continually  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  in  which  the  bath  is  kept;  if  however 
iodide  of  ammonium  is  used  in  the  collodion, 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  because  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  which  will  then  be  formed  in  the  bath, 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of 
silver,  and  forming  with  it  an  alkaline  solution  ; 
in  that  case  it  is  better  to  keep  a  piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper  always  in  the  solution  of  nitrate 
and  when  the  colour  is  perceived  to  be  changed 
by  the  small  amount  of  acid  liberated  by  the 
free  iodine  in  the  collodion,  to  add  ammonia 
graduated  to  fortieths  of  a  minim  until  the  evil 
is  removed. 
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“  Haying  now  finished  what  I  liave  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  nitrate  bath,  it  only  remains 
that  I  should  speak  of  the  Development  of  collo¬ 
dion  positives  in  order  to  complete  my  paper. 
The  deposits  which  constitute  the  light  portion 
of  these  pictures  consist  in  all  cases,  excepting 
where  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  used,  of 
metallic  silver ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  class 
them  under  two  heads,  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  possess  metallic  lustre. 

‘‘  The  first  is  a  surface  bright  and  sparkling, 
like  frosted  silver,  very  white  when  produced  in 
perfection,  but  with  occasionally  a  greyish  or 
tinfoil  hue. 

“  The  second  is  dull  and  without  lustre,  of  a 
whitish  tint,  slightly  inclined  to  yellow  or  grey ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  metal  about  it,  the 
colour  being  more  like  that  of  a  piece  of  chalk. 

“  These  two  varieties  require  exactly  opposite 
conditions  of  developing  fluid  to  produce  them ; 
from  what  I  can  gather  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ments,  and  from  the  observations  of  others,  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  reducing  agent  checked,  as  it  were,  in  its 
action  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  acid,  con¬ 
sequently  the  development  proceeds  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  the  particles  of  silver  are  large 
and  crystalline ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
variety  results  when  the  action  of  the  developer 
is  sudden  and  violent,  no  impediment  being 
offered  by  the  presence  of  acid,  except  in  minute 
quantity.  The  particles  of  metallic  silver  are 
here  smaller  than  before,  and  being  compara¬ 
tively  amorphous,  they  reflect  light  in  a  different 
manner.  The  distinction  in  the  two  cases,  then, 
if  the  views  here  given  are  correct,  lies  in  the 
amount  and  strength  of  the  acid  used ;  in  the 
one  it  is  simply  sufficient  to  whiten  the  picture 
slightly  by  preventing  the  precipitation  of  oxide ; 
in  the  other,  being  increased  in  quantity,  it  tends 
to  retard  the  development  as  well.  In  conduct¬ 
ing  these  experiments  the  action  of  several 
different  developing  agents  was  compai*ed,  viz.  : 
pyrogallic  acid,  the  same  with  subsequent 
whitening  by  bichloride  of  mercury,  protonitrate 
of  iron,  and  protosulphate  of  iron. 

“  1st.  Pyrogallic  Acid.  —  This  gives,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  beautifully  white  de¬ 
posit  of  silver,  free  from  lustre  ;  it  should  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  if 
too  much  of  this  substance  be  added,  the  deposit 
is  more  metallic,  but  the  half-tones  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  brought  out,  so  that  the  pyrogallic  acid  is 
not  adapted  to  produce  what  I  have  termed  the 
first  variety ;  so  also  it  does  not  succeed  when 
the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath  is 
reduced  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  in  that 
case  the  development  becomes  imperfect  in 
parts  of  the  plate,  and  large  patches  of  a  blue  or 
greenish  colour  are  seen. 

“  2nd.  Pyrogallic  acid  and  acetic,  xoitJi  subse¬ 
quent  whitening  by  bichloride  of  mercury. — I  was 
unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  produce  good 
pictures  by  this  plan ;  the  colour  of  the  image 
Avas  not  sufficiently  white,  but  had  invariably  a 
bluish  tint,  which  was  particularly  unpleasant : 
other  photographers,  I  am  aware,  have  produced 
excellent  results  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  film  I 
employed  Avas  one  cause  of  the  bluene-ss  and 


transparency.  Another  objor'ii.n  appeared  to 
be  that  the  (hdails  of  the  [deture  wt-re  slightly 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  bielihiiide,  and  the 
whole  image  reduced  to  a  certain  extmit  in 
intensity  ;  this  was  more  apparent  alt'-r  blacken¬ 
ing  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  tln  ii  again 
wliitening  a  second  time. 

“3rd.  Protonitrate  of  iron. — This  suhj^tanco  is 
peculiar  in  producing  an  image  of  brilliant 
metallic  lustre,  without  the  additimi  of  any  free 
acid,  hence  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  he  an 
exception  to  the  observations  that  have  just 
been  made  on  this  subject ;  it  is  reinarkul)le, 
however,  that  protonitrate  of  iron  should  be  so 
feeble  a  reducing  agent  when  compared  with 
the  corresponding  sulphate  ;  probal)ly  the 
reason  may  be,  that  in  passing  into  the  state 
of  persalt,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  required  is 
furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid 
itself,  and  hence  less  Avould  be  extracted  from 
other  soui'ces.  In  experimenting  with  j)roto- 
nitrate  of  iron,  I  found  a  difficulty  sometimes 
in  bringing  out  the  half-tones  of  the  picture 
properly  ;  to  obviate  this,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  solution  of  the  salt  in  as  concentrated  a 
state  as  it  can  be  procured,  and  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath, 
if  required,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

“  With  the  dilute  nitrate  bath  of  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  protonitrate  of  iron  failed 
entirely  to  develop  the  image,  thus  affording 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  close  relation  which 
the  strength  of  the  bath  bears  to  the  energy  of 
the  development. 

“  4th.  Protosulphate  of  iron. — This  salt  appears 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  either  of  the 
others  when  the  twenty  grain  bath  is  employed. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  tint  Avhich  has  been 
characterized  as  a  dead  Avhite  with  absence  of 
lustre  ;  it  must  be  used  of  such  a  strength  that 
the  picture  comes  out  almost  instantaneously  in 
all  its  details ;  it  occurred  to  me  at  first  that 
the  gradation  of  tone  Avould  be  injured  some- 
Avhat  by  this  violent  method  of  jAroceeding,  but 
I  do  not  find  on  trial  that  such  is  the  case; 
neither  is  there  any  indication  of  fogging  or 
over  development  if  the  solution  be  poured  off 
from  the  plate  tolerably  quick. 

“  The  proportions  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  aie  these  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  pure,  gr.  15  to  18  or  20. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  minims  viij. 

Distilled  water  one  ounce. 

“  In  the  place  of  the  acetic  acid,  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  minim  half,  or  nitric  acid  minim 
quarter,  with  fifteen  drops  of  alcohol  may  be 
used;  the  alcohol  certainly  has  the  effect,  as 
has  been  stated,  of  causing  the  solution  to  fiow 
more  evenly,  but  it  appeared  to  me,  that  il 
present  in  too  large  quantity,  the  liability  to 
‘specks’  and  ‘  dirty  marks’  was  increased. 

“  If  the  solution  of  protosulphate  is  in  too 
concentrated  a  state,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pour 
it  on  the  plate  sufficiently  quick  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  before  the  action  begins ;  in  such 
a  case,  after  fixing  with  the  cyanide,  curved 
lines  will  be  seen,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
a  wave  of  fluid  flowing  forwards  and  resting  for 
an  instant  at  a  particular  spot. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  Mj*  solution  is  too 
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dilute,  the  image  becomes  slightly  grey  and 
metallic  on  drying, 

“For  fixing  the  picture  by  removal  of  the 
unaltered  iodide  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potassium* 

I  appears  preferable  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
it  may  be  used  of  such  a  strength  as  will  clear 
the  plate  gradually  in  about  half  a  minute  or  so, 
and  is  easily  washed  away  by  pouring  a  stream 
over  the  plate  for  a  short  time, 

“For  ‘backing  up,’  I  employ  two  varnishes, 
both  of  which  dry  speedily  ;  the  solvent  is 
different  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  of  the  black 
japan  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  the  transpa¬ 
rent  layer  beneath.  A  complaint  is  sometimes 
made  that  collodion  positives  do  not  show  to 
I  advantage  through  the  glass,  but  I  have  not 
[  myself  been  able  to  distinguish  at  all  between 
i  the  two  sides,  excepting  in  cases  where  the 
i  picture  was  slightly  over-exposed. 

I  “  With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  taking 
1  a  portrait  on  a  tolerably  bright  day,  as  giving 
some  indication  of  what  the  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plates  might  be,  I  would  say  that 
with  a  Ross’  portrait  lens  of  two-and-a-quarter 
inches,  having  a  diaphragm  of  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  aperture,  an  exposure  in  the  camera 
of  two  to  three  seconds  is  the  average ;  when 
distant  objects  are  taken  with  the  full  aperture 
;  of  the  lens,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  remove  and 
I  replace  the  cap  sufficiently  quickly.”  —  Jour. 

;  Photo.  Soc. 

THE  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 
GUN  COTTON. 

By  Alfred  Deane,  EsQ.f 
Of  all  the  photographic  processes,  none  for 
siniplicity,  quickness,  general  application,  and 
artistic  effects  has  equalled  the  use  of  collo¬ 
dion,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gun  cotton ;  a 
preparation  that  was  once  anticipated  to  be  the 
grand  agent  of  destructive  warfare,  and  which 
is  now  a  great  promoter  of  friendship,  peace, 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  helps  to  work  such 
miracles  of  quick  and  accurate  drawing,  as  to 
I  be,  in  its  application,  a  wonder  of  this  wonder- 
I  ful  age — second  to  none. 

When  first  commencing  with  photography 
I  the^  importance  of  gun  cotton  was  such,  in  my 
I  estimation,  that  a  month’s  experiments  were  not 
!  thought  too  long  to  devote  to  the  subject.  I 
learned  that  it  can  be  made  from  any  materials 
containing  woody  fibre — whether  leaves,  grass, 
wood,  rags,  potatoes,  ropes,  &c.,  but  that  cotton 
as  presenting  the  fibre  in  its  purest  form  and  finest 
state  of  shreds,  was  the  most  eligible  material 
Avith  which  nature  has  furnished  us.  I  have  tried 
animal  wool  and  other  substances,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  wash  leather,  without  any  desirable 
result. 

First,  procure  the  cotton  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  then  boil  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or 
soda,  if  somewhat  caustic  the  better,  or  stir  it 
Avell  in  some  hot  alkaline  liquid,  so  that  it  may 
be  freed  from  a  natural  oil  it  contains,  which 
causes  an  unequal  action  in  the  after  process. 

^  Now  procure  an  ordinary  pickling  jar,  of  any 
size,  and  if  the  top  is  flat,  or  rubbed  flat  on  a 

*  Cyanide,  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained  economically. — Ed. 
L.  &  M.  P.  J. 

+  Head  at  tlip  meeting  of  the  Cborlton  Photographic  Soc’ety, 
X  jvemoej-  12tb,  )b.08. 


stone,  so  as  to  allow  a  piece  of  ground  glass  to 
lie  evenly  on  its  surface,  to  prevent  the  too  easy 
escape  of  the  fumes,  so  much  the  better. 

Mix  by  degrees  in  a  stoppered  bottle  an  equal 
quantity,  by  measure,  of  commercial  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  sold  at  about  ton  pence  per 
pound;  though  not  quite  pure,  it  answers  as 
well,  and  often  better,  being  generally  stronger, 
than  the  purer  and  more  expensive  kinds. 
When  this  cools,  pour  into  the  jar  filled  with 
cotton  sufficient  of  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  to 
give  it  equal  dampness  to  prevent  an  unequal 
action  in  the  after  process. 

The  sulphur'c  acid  of  commerce  can  be  gene¬ 
rally  bought  strong  enough  for  our  purpose, 
but  nitric  acid  varies  so  much  in  strength,  and 
is  mostly  so  weak,  that  I  have  found  it  best  to 
make  it  from  nitrate  of  potash,  by  adding  by 
degrees  the  pounded  salt  to  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  shaken  leisurely,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
heating  too  much.  No  weighing  or  measuring 
is  required,  as  it  will  be  right  if  it  is  all  fluid,  at 
about  200  degrees  temperature,  or  fluid  enough 
to  flow  out  of  the  bottle  at  half  that  heat.  It 
will  be  quite  solid  when  cool.  No  action  worth 
considering  takes  place  with  the  cotton  in  this 
strong  acid  when  cool,  or  even  warm ;  and  here 
comes  my  grand  secret — commence  with  the 
materials  as  cool  as  possible,  then  you  may  so 
ap.ply  heat  that  you  command  the  progress  at 
pleasure. 

Warm  the  solid  sulphate  of  potash  just 
enough  to  allow  it  to  flow  out  of  the  bottle 
into  the  jar  of  cotton,  which,  on  well  stir¬ 
ring  with  the  mixed  acids,  becomes  more 
fluid.  Now  place  the  jar  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass  on  a  hob,  sufficiently  large  to  command 
different  degrees  of  temperature,  or  place  the 
jar  in  a  pan  half  full  of  warm  water  or  sand, 
over  the  fire,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
minutes,  just  before  the  heat  is  at  the  boiling 
point,  or  at  the  boiling  point  if  no  solution  is 
taking  place,  take  it  off.  Quickly  draw  it  out 
with  a  hooked  wire  or  glass  into  a  large 
pan  of  water,  immediately  stirring  to  prevent 
solution  taking  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  clotted  cotton,  by  the  weakening  of  the 
acids. 

With  weak  acids  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
heat  to  be  high,  though  in  them  the  cotton  is 
most  liable  to  dissolve,  and  once  properly  com¬ 
menced  the  internal  heat  becomes  so  great  that 
all  the  cotton  disappears  before  you  have  time 
to  draw  it  out  into  the  water. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  the  heat  of  a 
fire,  is  in  being  able  to  regulate  it,  while  the 
fumes  go  up  the  chimney.  In  a  glass  vessel 
you  can  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  cotton,  and 
may  consider  it  satisfactory  if  none  of  it  dis¬ 
solves.  The  redness  of  the  fumes  inside  the 
bottle  will  soon  become  a  good  guide  to  the 
change  the  cotton  is  undergoing. 

A  little  experience  will  soon  indicate  to  tiie 
novice  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  acids, 
for,  if  weak,  the  cotton  is  disposed  to  dissolve 
at  a  proportionately  low  temperature,  while 
if  strong,  the  heat  may  reach  safely  212°.  Or 
the  stronger  the  acids,  the  less  heat  required, 
and  the  greater  the  heat  the  cotton  will  beyr 
the  quicker  the  action. 
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The  beginner,  should  he  suspect  the  weakness 
of  his  sulphuric  acid,  would  do  well  to  stop  tlie 
action  before  it  advances  too  far,  and  hook 
out  a  tuft  of  cotton  into  some  water ;  and  if 
it  is  unaltered  in  strength,  it  may  be  considered 
underdone  ;  if  it  feels  of  a  much  greater  specilic 
gravity  when  washed,  and  is  much  more 
tender,  it  may  be  considered  right;  and  if 
it  falls  away  in  the  water,  in  rotten  short 
threads,  the  cotton  may  be  good,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
solving  from  being  over  done.  When  first 
learning,  I  would  take  a  piece  of  cotton  out  of 
the  wide-mouthed  bottle  ;  roughly  wash  and 
quickly  dry,  first  by  squeezing  in  blotting  paper, 
and  then  open  it  out  and  place  it  near  the  fire, 
and  treat  in  the  following  manner: — Place  a 
tuft,  quite  dry,  on  a  clean  bit  of  glass  or  white 
porcelain;  apply  a  flame,  and  if  it  burn  slowly 
Muth  much  flame,  and  little  or  no  explosion, 
leaving  a  black  tinder,  make  sure,  if  the  acids 
are  strong  enough,  that  more  heat  or  more  time 
is  required.  If  the  tuft  slightly  flames  and 
suddenly  explodes  without  much  noise,  leaving 
behind  a  little  black  ash,  and  especially  a  little 
damp,  gummy  residue,  it  may  be  considered 
satisfactory.  If  it  suddenly  and  somewhat 
loudly  explodes,  leaving  behind  a  dry  white 
powder,  it  must  be  considered  over  done,  not 
probably  because  the  acids  were  too  strong, 
f(jr  of  that  there  is  little  fear,  but  because  the 
heat  was  too  long,  or  high,  or  both. 

For  the  most  certain  test  it  may  be  as  well  to 
keep  at  hand  one  or  two  ounces  of  known 
quality  of  aether,  and  alcohol  mixed  in  equal 
proportions.  In  this  the  cotton  should  readily 
dissolve,  an  inferior  quality  requiring  a  larger 
proportion  of  sether. 

Put  about  a  grain  of  cotton  to  a  dram  of  the 
fluid,  and  if  it  does  not  dissolve  or  only  partially, 
and  remains  little  altered  in  strength  of  fibre,  it 
is  underdone,  but  if  it  appears  to  be  dusty  it  is 
overdone.  If  the  cotton  is  disposed  to  make 
the  whole  fluid  into  a  jelly  whilst  dissolv¬ 
ing,  a  few  drops  of  ether  alone  added,  may 
cause  it  to  liquify  perfectly,  but  still  this  cotton 
will  not  dissolve  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three 
or  four  grains  to  the  ounce ;  but,  if  made  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  would  then  become  per¬ 
fectly  liquid  in  the  test  mixture. 

A  good  cotton  will,  in  dissolving,  instantly 
become  transparent,  appearing  for  a  moment 
like  dissolving  gum  arabic,  and  soon  becomes 
perfectly  lost  in  the  solvent,  at  a  rate  of  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  will  even  bear  from 
four  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  if  three  parts 
alcohol  to  one  of  aether  is  used. 

This  is  the  only  cotton  on  which  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  rich  and  brilliant-toned  positives,  as 
it  has  less  of  the  cotton  in  its  nature ;  for  my 
notion  of  the  cotton  is,  that  in  solution  it  is  merely 
a  neutral  medium  for  the  formation  of  the  iodide 
of  silver,  and  receiving  the  reduced  salt,  while  the 
underdone  cotton  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with 
a  more  unreduced  or  oxide  of  silver. 

This  very  soluble  cotton  may  be  for  colour  of 
deposit  no  better  for  negatives,  but  as  it  is  most 
free  from  network  on  drying,  will  bear  the  most 
alcohol,  therefore  less  liable  to  tear  off  the 
glass,  and  is  more  porous,  and  therefore 
rougher  and  more  sensitive.  It  must  be  the 
rule  to  get  a  cotton  that  will  bear  the  most 


alcohol.  Views  or  portraits  on  a  rough  poroui 
alcoholic  colludi(m,  are  l)ol(b‘r,  softer,  and  more 
artistic.  Should  yoiir  cotton  only  partially 
dissolve,  it  shows  that  you  have  been  tOd  (|’iick 
in  your  manipulation,  not  using  tlm  glass  rod 
enough  in  stirring.  I  am  not  prc[)ar(Ml  to  give 
any  clear  theory  of  the  chemical  change  the 
cotton  undergoes,  but  will  certainly  deny  that 
there  are  any  dclinite  kinds  of  gun-cott(m,  for 
the  cotton  is  capalrle  of  all  degrees  of  change, 
from  it  being  little  altered  to  a  nnue  or  less 
soluble  cotton,  until  it  goes  on  to  the  insoluble 
explosive  gun-cotton,  just  as  3'C)u  may  more  or 
less  alter  cotton  by  heat  until,  from  being  a 
little  burned,  it  becomes  perfect  carbon. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  linen  or  paper,  I 
have  found  no  advantage  over  unrepelling  or 
washed  cotton,  especially  if  that  cotton  is  cut 
with  the  scissors  in  short  lengths,  as  paper 
merely'  undergoes  a  process  that  makes  its 
fibres  shorter,  and  thus  presents  more  open 
ends  to  allow  the  acid  to  get  inside  the  cotton 
or  fibre,  but  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
outside  of  the  fibre  is  more  pressed  over-lapped, 
or  intertwined,  and  less  exposed  to  action.  The 
cotton,  after  being  roughly  washed  in  water,  re¬ 
quires  nothing  more  than  being  well  squeezed 
in  many  changes  of  warm  water,  dried  and 
bottled. 

In  making  collodion,  I  seldom  use  less  than 
seven  grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce,  and  reject, 
for  good  reasons,  methylated  mthers.  A  good 
collodion,  can  be  made  from  two  to  sixteen  grains 
of  cotton  to  the  ounce,  and  containing  from  three 
to  eight  grains  of  an  iodine  salt,  while  a  developer 
may  be  used  successfully  from  two  to  twenty 
grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  other  materials 
used. 

Having  tried  all  kinds  of  additions  to  collo¬ 
dion,  such  as  iodide  of  silver,  essential  oils, 
chloroform,  &c.,  I  can  only  say  that  they  are 
best  let  alone,  with  the  exception  of  iodine, 
which  sometimes  tends  to  unite  with  and  throw 
down  invisible  impurities  in  a  new  collodion, 
and  therefore  doing  more  good  than  harm,  if 
not  used  in  excess.  One-fifth  of  a  bromide  is 
good  for  the  better  taking  of  certain  colours. 

The  opacity  of  the  film  after  it  comes  out  of 
the  bath,  is  no  certain  guide  of  the  strength  of 
the  collodion  in  iodides,  for  a  porous  collodion, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  an  iodine  salt,  will 
give  a  more  creamy  film  than  a  close  textured 
one,  simply  because  the  particles  of  iodide  of 
silver  were  formed  slower,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  .say,  in  a  finer  state  of  division,  at 
least  so  arranged  as  to  appear  more  transparent. 
A  little  water  added  to  a  very  anhydrous  col¬ 
lodion  will  often  make  a  somewhat  transparent 
film  look  more  opaque,  as  the  collodion  has 
become  of  a  more  porous  qualit}'’. 

Again,  make  an  iodide  of  silver  in  a  strong 
or  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  a  strong  solution  precipitates  snowy 
flakes,  a  weak  one  a  fine  milky  deposit,  so  that 
by  a  weak  or  strong  bath,  a  porous  or  impene¬ 
trable  film,  the  action  is  slower  or  quicker,  and 
will  give  different  opacities  with  the  same 
quantity  of  an  iodine  salt  in  the  collodion,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  different  thicknesses  of  the 
film. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

i  Sir, — During  the  past  summer  I  have  employed 

j  some  of  my  spare  time  in  testing  the  utility  of  the 
various  dry  collodion  processes  that  have  lately 
been  brought  before  photographers.  My  first  trial 
was  of  Long’s  gelatine  process,  and  in  several 
instances  I  was  quite  successful,  and  should  have 
continued  it  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  was  the 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  the  film  on  the  plate  ;  so, 
after  repeated  trials,  that  process  was  entirely  given 
up.  The  next  attempt  was  with  the  collodio-albu- 
men  process,  as  used  by  Mr.  Ackland.  In  that  I 
was  much  more  successful ;  the  film  seemed  rivetted 
to  the  glass,  and  required  some  exertion  to  remove 
;  it  when  a  failure  occurred;  but  then  it  brought 
:  with  it  the  usual  disadvantages,  blisters,  stains,  &c., 

1  and  required  much  care  and  trouble  to  secure  even 
I  moderate  success,  with  one  whose  principal  time 
was  occupied  with  “face  mapping,”  as  Mr.  Ross 
calls  it.  So,  finding  the  result  not  equal  to  my 
I  expectation,  that  process  was  put  aside.  The  next 
and  last  was  the  oxymel  process,  as  now  used  by 
Mr.  Llewellyn.  In  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond 
my  expectations.  The  slight  trouble  required  and 
certainty  of  having,  even  under  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances,  a  pretty  gciod  negative,  should 
recommend  it  to  all  photographers.  Any  good 
I  negative  collodion  and  bath  will  do,  but  I  have  been 
i  most  successful  with  Horne  &  Co.’s  usual  negative 
j  collodion,  used  in  the  following  manner ; — coat  the 
plate  as  usual,  allow  the  film  to  set  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  immerse  in  the  bath  three  minutes,  allow 
:  it  to  drain  one  minute,  pour  on  two  drachms  of  the 
syrup  at  one  corner  of  the  plate,  let  it  flow  slowly 
to  the  opposite  corner,  then  pour  on  and  off  half  an 
ounce  or  so  four  or  five  times,  let  the  plate  drain 
on  blotting  paper  a  short  time,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  camera.  I  prepared  a  plate  thus  over  night, 
exposed  it  next  day,  using  Horne  &  Co.’s  stereo¬ 
scopic  lens,  two  minutes  without  sunshine,  deve¬ 
loped  it  the  same  evening,  and  obtained  a  perfect 
negative.  Should  the  plates  be  intended  for  longer 
keeping,  they  should,  when  taken  from  the  sensi¬ 
tive  bath,  he  slightly  washed  in  two  waters,  they 
will  then  keep  five  or  six  days,  but  require  much 
longer  exposure,  say  five  minutes  in  bright  light, 
and  ten  or  twelve  in  dull  weather. 

Errata. — In  the  varnish  for  preparing  positives 
for  colouring,  for  twenty-three  drachms  read  two 
ounces;  and  in  the  directions  for  constructing  a 
glass  house,  for  least  dark  moleskin,  read  best  dark 
moleskin. — Yours  truly,  THOS.  GULLIVER. 

Fisher  Street,  Swansea. 

P.S. — Developing  boxes  and  tents  in  my  next. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you, 
for  your  Journal,  a  report  (an  abstract)  of  my  remarks 
made  at  our  July  meeting,  containing  my  plans  for 
the  production  of  such  a  photograph,  on  porcelain, 
glass,  enamel,  and  all  the  allied  materials,  as  shall 
give  a  good  darh  photograph,  and  a  photograph  so 
intimately  amalgamated  with  the  porcelain  or  glass 
as  to  partake  of  its  imperishability.* 

You  will  find  by  the  report  I  send  that  I  was  not 
guilty,  as  by  your  remarks  in  your  leader  you 
seemed  to  suppose,  of  the  absurdity  of  claiming,  as 
any  discovery  of  mine,  the  well  known  facts  of  the 
change  of  colour  produced  on  oxides  by  heat,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  I  directed  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  experience  and  practice  of  glass  and 

•  The  notes  appended  to  Mr.  riui  nett's  paper  report,  as  printed 
M  of  letter  unnecessary.— Ed.  L.  & 


porcelain  stainers,  as  furnishing  half  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice  which  it  was  my  design  to  shew 
them  how  to  build  up.  I  have  no  hesitation,  how¬ 
ever,  in  claiming  to  be  the  first  who  has  directed 
attention  to  this  change,  in  connexion  with  burnt-in 
photography ;  as  indicating,  and  unmistakably  too, 
in  what  direction  we  had  to  look  for  help  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  hitherto  baulked  our  progress 
towards  a  really  valuable  burnt-in  photography. 
More  I  did  not  claim  than  the  announcement  of  this 
clue,  and  the  showing  to  the  Society,  the  results  of 
much  chemical  study,  and  exceedingly  varied  experi¬ 
ment  during  the  last  three  years;  and  a  variety  of 
photographs  (with  the  descriptions  of  the  methods  of 
producing  them  and  others)  containing  the  materials 
suitable  for  a  buriit-in  photography  (on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  I  had  recommended),  giving  them  thus 
all  the  different  links  in  the  chain,  so  that  it 
remained  only  for  an  ordinary  workman,  provided 
with  the  proper  tools,  to  put  them  together.  *  * 

If  I  recollect  rightly  there  were  some  remarks  in 
your  leader  which  seemed  to  imply  that  you  had 
taken  some  observations  of  mine  as  intended 
to  disparage  your  previous  labours  on  porcelain 
and  glass.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my 
intention,  and  for  tv/o  reasons :  Firstly,  that  I  did 
not  then  happen  to  be  aware  of  your  productions  on 
porcelain,  though  I  now  am,  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Hunt’s  book ;  besides  our  discoveries  do  not 
clash.  Secondly,  that  I  have  long  appreciated 
the  value  of  your  photographic  labours.  [Here 
follow  some  complimentary  phrases,  for  which 
we  thank  Mr.  Burnett,  who  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  is  no  “payer  of  compliments,”  but 
wishes  to  give  a  mark  of  his  “consideration  and 
respect  ”  for  the  Liverpool  Rhotographic  Society, 
and  for  this  Journal.  Mi.  Burnett,  in  ccnclusion, 
pleasantly  observes  that  he  believes  we  shall 
appreciate  his  simple  expression  of  consideration 
far  more  than  we  should  “a  whole /orest  of  high 
flown  compliments  ”  in  praise  of  ourselves,  especially 
if  they  were  given  in  the  style  of  one  of  our  Liver¬ 
pool  friends,  as  exhibited  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes^ 

Mr.  Burnett  signs  himself, 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  J.  BURNETT. 

[In  a  Postscript,  Mr.  Burnett  adds,  after  referring 
to  Mr.  Forrest’s  alleged  claims,  “I  have  just  seen 
Mr.  Sutton’s  last.  He  tries  very  hard  to  be  very 
severe  on  you,  and  comes  out  himself  as  an  admirer 
of  albuminized  positives.  I  thought  they  had  been 
‘  vulgar.’  ”  Mr.  Burnett  then  goes  on  to  detail  his 
experience  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  a 
contemporary,  who  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  us  on  points  in  which  he  is  himself  sufficiently 
vulnerable — that  of  printing  matters  which  have 
already  appeared  elsewhere,  &c. ;  but  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Burnett’s  experience;  “Mr.  Sutton  tried  his 
puffing  system  first  with  me,  but  found  it  would  not 
pay  I  would  neither  make  a  return  in  kind,  nor 
would  I,  giving  up  my  opinion,  defer  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  points  when  I  knew  him  to  be  talking 
‘  sheer  rubbish.’  I  refused,  in  return  for  his  patronage 
and  pattings  on  the  head,  to  divert  my  energies 
from  useful  research,  to  the  filling  of  windbags  for 
the  supply  of  his  gigantic  windmiU,  the  Notes  !  and 
I  had  actuallj'  the  unadvised  rashness  of  questioning 
our  dominie's  ‘  infalibility,’  and  to  expostulate  with 
him  about  the  distribution  of  his  condemnatory  and 
laudatory  criticisms,  and  to  threaten  that  unless  he 
showed  more  rational  discrimination,  as  to  both,  that 
I  would  go  over  to  the  enemy — (for  whom  Mr.  S. 
has  no  very  polite  designation).  Immediately  after 
this  comes  his  reply,  beseeching  me  not  to  deprive 
him  of  iny  valuable  support  in  the  unequal  strife, 
and  detailing  the  difficulties  and  ‘  up-hill  ’  nature  of 
his  ‘labour,’  and  in  the  very  next  Notes  appears  an 
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announcement  that  the  excess  of  their  flourishing 
would  compel  him  to  bring  out  a  weekly  athenaeum. 
Then,  as  a  return  to  show  his  gratitude  for  my 
sending  him  more  articles,  instead  of  giving  tliem  to 
you  as  I  had  threatened,  he  keeps  them  for  months, 
bringing  them  out  at  last,  bit  by  bit,  mangled  and 
garbled,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  by  the 
writer,  and  in  many  places  either  utterly  unintel¬ 
ligible,  or  saying  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  had  said. 
I  was  inclined  at  first  to  blame  his  compositor  for 
this,  but  the  extraordinary  knack  of  making  one  say 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  one  has  said,  coujiled 
with  Mr.  Sutton’s  objections  to  give  one  the  chance 
of  correcting  the  proof,  and  his  extraordinary  mis¬ 
representations  of  my  statements  (when  our  opinions 
have  come  into  collision)  of  even  what  he  has 
printed  correctly,  raise  strong  suspicions  that  Mr. 
Sutton’s  eccentricities  in  jiroof  correction,  have 
fully  as  much  to  do  as  any  fault  of  the  compositor 
with  the  ‘inattentive  composition.’  Apropos  of 
inattentive  compo.sition,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  in  my  J uly  remarks,  and  pub¬ 
lished  early  last  spring  or  summer.  You  will  find 
that  even  in  this  which  was  sent  in  print,  he  has 
managed  to  make  more  than  one  blunder  in  the 
reprinting.  Apropos  also  of  his  ‘  twitting  ’  you  with 
republication  and  ‘  abstractions,’  this  pamphlet  was 
sent  to  him  and  reprinted  without  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  to  the  public  of  its  being  a  reprint, 
and  without  the  permission  which  any  one  else 
would  have  asked  for  reprinting  an  entire  pamphlet, 
and  though  I  did  not  mind  this  much,  it  struck  me 
as  a  little  cool. 

“  You  will  find  in  the  nomenclature  which  I  used 
for  convenience,  without  imagining  it  to  be  any 
meritorious  creation,  the  source  of  some  part  of  the 
new  word-coinage  so  ostentatiously  paraded  in  the 
Notes,  as  Avell  as  what  is  a  rather  more  serious 
‘  abstraction,’  the  origin  of  his  wonderful  new  sug¬ 
gestion  for  printing  on  porcelain  and  pottery,  in 
black  and  in  colours,  from  photographically  prepared 
stones,  which  he  has  announced  as  his  own,  in  the 
Notes,  two  or  three  numbers  back,  and  repeated  later, 
with  additional  suggestions  for  its  applicability  to 
the  stones  prepared  by  M.  Poitvin’s  process,  about 
the  ESPECIAL  applicability  of  which  to  my  plan,  I  had 
written  to  Mr.  Sutton  immediately  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Poitvin’s  process.” 

“Yours,  &c.  “C.  B.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  J ournal. 

Sir, — Mr.  Smith,  of  Tain,  in  the  letter  you  inserted, 
speaks  of  my  letter  to  him  being  very  different  to  the 
one  I  sent  to  you.  Now  the  latter  you  and  your 
readers  have  seen ;  and  respecting  the  other  (as  in¬ 
timated  a  very  civil  one),  I  wish  to  say  that  it  was 
written  with  the  impression  that  the  explanation 
received  from  him  was  true ;  and  also  to  keep  friends 
as  long  as  circumstances  would  justify. 

As  respects  his  “  communicating  a  xJi’ocess”  to  me, 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  done  so,  unless  (using 
the  illustration  of  the  great  Columbus  which  he  has 
introduced),  we  admit  that  it  would  be  honest  in  him 
(after  being  shewn  how  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  end 
on  a  table  of  card-board),  as  a  person  of  wit  to  try 
the  experiment  on  a  leather  table  with  like  success ; 
and  then  instead  of  saying,  as  the  friends  of  Columbus 
did,  “  it  is  easy  to  do  that,”  assert,  I  am  the  Columbus 
in  this  case,  since  I  have  made  an  egg  stand  onleather ! 

Sir,  as  you  have  my  process,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  furnish  you  with  his  also,  if  he  has  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  process,  and  then  you 
for  one  can  form  an  ox)inion  as  to  who  is  right  when 
statements  disagree.  Yours  truly, 

THOS.  BULLOCK. 

Brunswick- st.,  Macclesfield,  Dec.  9th,  1857. 


[Our  correspondent  has  sent  us  an  ext  clb-nt  speci¬ 
men  taken  upon  an  (mamellt  d  addn*-<s  card.  It  is 
the  first  specimen  of  this  cl.i^s  which  Ijas  arrived  by 
post  perfectly  uninjured. — Ed.  L.  &  M.  P.  J.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  lAverpoul  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — However  mucli  I  may  regret  the  want  of  a 
gentlemanly  tone  in  Mr.  Burnett’s  <  harve.  J  cannot 
but  admire  liis  noble  efforts  in  stiniim  uji  jihoto- 
graphers  to  immortalize  themselves  in  pariun,  glass, 
china,  and  other  fabrics. 

“  Blessed  be  the  art  that  can  immortali/.i',  the  art 
that  bafll«s  time’s  tyrannic  claim  to  quench  it.’’ 

'The  fortune  which  lie  has  so  generously  given  up 
to  the  public,  by  refusing  to  take  out  a  patent,  is  a 
gift  that  is  jiraiseworthy  in  the  extreme  ;  there  is 
one  little  matter,  however,  that  is  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  this  noble  act  of  self-denial,  viz. :  out  of  all 
the  ‘‘  highly  suggestive  ”  matter,  not  one  fonnula  is 
given  (except  the  cuprotype,  which  more  of  anon), 
and  not  one  of  the  suggested  plans  is  found  to  be 
practical.  The  silver,  which  he  seems  to  sjuirn,  was 
the  very  article  the'specimens  of  which  were  so  much 
admired  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Society, 
]\Iy  paper  was  a  record  of  absolute  experiments,  and 
if  in  my  zeal  I  have  overlooked  his  pamphlet,  (the 
title  of  which  ho  has  written  me  is  a  misnomer, 
the  work  itself  is  merely  an  aesthetic  dissertation),  I 
have  only  to  state  I  regret  the  omission,  but  entirely 
deny  that  my  experiments  were  originated  from  any 
previous  knowledge  of  his  theoretical  ideas.  On 
reference  to  my  paper  I  find  I  have  made  a 
mistake  in  detailing  my  last  experiment:  a  solution 
of  chromate  of  iron  was  poured  upon  the  coating  of 
milk  (copjver  being  found  not  to  succeed),  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  ferrocyanide.  The  cuprotype  is  more 
allied  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  chroraatype  than  the  process  I 
give.  But  Mr.  Burnett  overlooks  this  great  fact, 
that  in  all  my  experiments  I  laid  over  them  a  solution 
of  flux,  and  thus  hermetically  sealed  the  photograph 
between  two  layers  of  glass,  which  he  had  n<‘ver 
suggested,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  claim  originality 
of  idea. 

Mr.  Burnett,  in  his  papers,  {vide  Journal  for 
August,)  says,  “Various  circumstances  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  producing  any  burnt-in  photographs 
on  porcelain  or  glass.”  Now  can  anything  be  more 
absurd  to  a  j)ractical  mind  than  this  statement,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  told  us  he  was  going  to  act 
the  jday  of  Hamlet  without  the  character  of  Hamlet, 

This  “  secret  of  such  value,”  which  he  says  I  am 
not  likely  to  give  to  the  public  free,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  for  he  ought  to  knoAv  that  other  people 
besides  himself  can  act  generously  to  the  public,  and 
that  neither  self-denial  nor  nobility  of  conduct  are 
entirely  confined  to  him.  Any  one  rambling  over  the 
entire  field  of  experiment  is  sure  to  stumble  upon 
something  or  other,  that  others  following  in  the  same 
ti’ack  may  fall  upon,  but  the  only  value  of  this  pur¬ 
suit  depends  upon  the  successful  termination  at 
which  they  arrive.  Increasing  demands  upon  my 
time  prevent  my  carrying  this  controversy  any 
further. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

JAS.  ALEX.  EOEREST. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  7th,  1857. 
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Published  on  the  1st  and  Ibth  of  each  Month. 

The  commencement  of  the  New  Year,  and 
of  Volume  V.,  presents  a  desirable  opportunity 
for  New  Subscribers  to  forward  tbeir  names  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  this  Journal.  Agencies  for  the  sale  of 
the  Liveepool  and  Manchester  Photogeaphio 
JouENAL  are  established  in  nearly  every  leading  Town 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Names  will  be  received  by  such  Agents. 
Where  a  di&culty  in  procuring  the  Journal  in  any 
locality  exists,  an  order,  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
or  reference,  may  be  forwarded  to  any  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Agents,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  which 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Arrangements  are  favourably  proceeding  for  intro¬ 
ducing  various  new  and  important  features  into  the 
Journal,  and  for  concentrating  in  its  pages  reports 
from  all  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Societies  in 
existence,  or  which  may  be  formed  from  time  to  time» 
Its  columns  are  open  at  all  times  for  the  legitimate 
discussion  of  all  matters  bearing  on  Photographic 
Art,  and  tl\e  Editor  will  be  glad  to  aid  with  his  expe¬ 
rience  Professional  or  Amateur  Photographers  in  the 
solution  of  any  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  manipulation. 

The  Publisher  returns  thanks  for  the  large 
amount  of  patronage  bestowed  on  the  Liveepool  and 
Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  and  begs  to 
assure  Advertisers,  that  no  advertisement  can  be  said 
to  have  reached  the  large  portion  of  the  public  now 
interested  in  Photography  without  passing  through  its 
columns.  The  terms  for  Advertisements  are  moderate. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  are  8s.  per  annum,  free 
by  post.  Single  copies,  unstamped,  3d. ;  stamped,  4d« 
Printed  and  Published  by  Henry  Greenwood, 
32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

PRINCIPAL  agents  Z — 

London  :  Horne  &  Thoenthwaite,  123,  Newgate- 
street ;  and  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street. 
Manchester :  J.  B.  Dancer,  43,  Cross-street ;  and 
J.  J.  Pyne,  63,  Piccadilly.  Birmingham :  Pers- 
HousE,  Johnson,  &  Morris,  28,  Summer-row. 
Edinburgh :  James  Wood,  86,  Princes-street. 
Glasgow :  William  Love,  30,  St.  Enoch-square ; 
and  John  Spencer,  16,  Saltmarket.  Dublin : 
J.  Robinson,  65,  Grafton-street.  Belfast:  Grattan 
&  Co.,  10,  Corn  Market. 

Orders  may  be  given  to  the  Agents  in  other  locali¬ 
ties,  or  forwarded  through  any  Bookseller. 


WANTED,  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GAL¬ 
LERY;  also  a  FULL  PLATE  PORTRAIT 
CAMERA  AND  LENSES.  Address  full  particulars, 
with  lowest  cash  price,  to  William  Binns,  Dealer  in 
Photographic  Apparatus,  &c.,  Lowertown,  near  Keigh¬ 
ley,  Yorkshire. 


WANTED,  for  a  Journal  devoted  to  Photo¬ 
graphy,  a  Gentleman  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  EDITOR.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Photographic  Chemistry,  it  ■  is  desirable  that 
applicants  should  have  some  experience  in  periodical 
literature.  The  duties'  do  not  require  the  entire 
attention  of  the  Editor. 

Apply  by  letter,  addressed  Editor,  care  of  Street 
Brothers,  11,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition  Is.,  per  post  Is.  2d. 

PRACTICAL  PHCTCGRAPHY,  on  Glass 

and  Paper ;  a  Manual  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  Portraits  and  Views  by 
the  agency  of  Light,  including  the  Collodion,  Albu¬ 
men,  Calotype,  Waxed  Paper,  and  Positive  Paper 
Processes;  to'w'hich  is  added  a  paper  on  the  method 
of  taking  Stereoscopic  pictures,  and  also  one  on 
“  Failures,  their  causes  and  remedies,”  by  Charles 
A.  Long.  Published  by  Bland  &  Long,  Photographic 
Apparatus  Makers  and  Operative  Chemists,  153,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 


THE  ARGENTO-METER. 

Eg.  wccd’s  argentc-meter 

■  shews  the  exact  quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
contained  in  any  solution  of  that  salt.  Price  5s., 
8s.,  and  16s. 

An  illustrated  description  free  for  two  postage 
stamps. 

Dry  Collodion  Process.  A  detailed  description  and 
formulae  for  two  postage  stamps. 

E.  G.  WOOD,  Optician,  &c.,  117,  Cheapside, 
gOrner  of  Milk-street,  London. 

PHOTOaBAPHY. 


T.  CTTEWILL  AND  CC.’S 

wholesale,  retail,  and  export 

photogbaphic  appakatus  masupactoby 

CHARLOTTE  TERRACE, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. 

OTTEWILL’S  REGISTERED  DCUBLE 
FOLD  IN  G  CAMERA, with  Hackwork  adjustment, 
for  Portraits  and  Views,  is  superior  to  every  form  of 
Camera  for  its  simplicity,  utility,  and  portability. 

Every  description  of  Cameras,  Slides,  Tripod 
Stands,  Pressure  Frames,  &c. 

New  Illustrated  Cataloaue  forwarded  on  application. 


MESSRS.  A.  MARION  &  CO.’S  PAPERS 

Are  Manufactured  expressly  for  Photographic  Purposes ;  they  are  bleached  by  agents 
altogether  inactive  with  regard  to  photographic  substances,  perfectly  homogenous  in  their  texture, 
free  from  all  impurities,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the  most  successful  operators  to  be  the  bestever  made. 
POSITIVE  and  NEGATIVE,  prepared  and  unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN,  plain,  extra,  albumenized,  and  super  extra  ditto. 

POSITIVE  prepared  with  SERUM. 

NEGATIVE,  extra  sensitive,  plain,  waxed,  and  waxed  and  iodized. 

Gummed  and  Ungummed  PAPER  and  CARDS  for  mounting  Proofs. 

MOUNTS  on  Paper  and  Card,  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

PASSEPARTOUTS,  Card  Board  and  Papier  Torchon,  square,  oval,  and  dome  shapes. 

SCRAP  BOOKS,  Blotting  Cases,  Filters,  (7  sizes,) &c,,  &c.  A  special  list  sent  poSt  free. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  of  STEREOSCOPES  and  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES.  Monuments, 
Statues,  Bas  Reliefs ;  Groups,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  in  great  variety,  &c.  &c.  Views  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  Crj'stal  Palace,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.  on  paper  and  on  glass. 
PAPETERIE  MARION,  152,  REIJENT  STREET  (W.)  LONDON. 
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MR.  HARDWICH’S 
NEGATIVE  COLLODION. 

Agents  for  Liverpool: 

JOHN  H.  AND  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

7,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Just  Published. 

INLAND  AND  LONG’S  New  Illustrated 


oatalogue  of  photographic  APPA- 

RATUS  AND  MATERIALS  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  course  of  post. 

153,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Photography.— Gratis,  Mr.  Thomas’s 

enlarged  paper  of  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
his  preparation  of  Collodion  “  Xylo-Iodide  of  Silver,” 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage,  or 
may  be  had  bound  on  receipt  of  thirteen  stamps. 
Address,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Chemist,  &c.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES,  which  for  depth  of 

focus,  fine  definition,  and  giving  a  full  field,  are 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  at  the  price,  are 
made  by  L.  F.  COLAS,  eleve  de  Lerebours  of  Paris. 
The  advertiser  has  .sold  a  great  number  of  these 
Lenses,  especially  of  the  whole-plate  size,  and  has 
found  that  in  all  instances  they  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Pairs  of  Lenses  of  quarter  size  made  expressly  for 
Stereoscopic  work,  always  in  Stock. 

Sole  Agent  in  England,  Mr.  Elisha  Mander,  98, 
Snov/  Hill,  Birmingham. 


I.  E  E  D  S . 

HARVEY  &  REYNOLDS, 
OPERATIVE  CHEMISTS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND 

DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
13,  BRIGGATE,  LEEDS. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  for  1857 

will  be  sent  free  to  Artists  forwarding  their 
business  cards. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


PERSHOUSE,  JOHNSON  &  MORRIS, 
28  &  29,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham, 
ELECTRO-DFPOSITORS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  BRASS  UPON  ALL  METALS, 
Manufacturers  of  Matts,  Preserv'ers,  Cameras, 
Stands,  Stereoscopes,  and  every  description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  Photography. 

Electric,  Galvanic,  Electro-Magnetic,  and  Magneto- 
Electric  Apparatus  for  medical  and  general  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Journal  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbourhood. 


IEN.SES  lor  Hoilniits  or  Land'^cupat 

1  Complete  Api)aratiis  of  all  diinen»ioiiB,  ^ 
Chari.es  Chevalier.  .Meclmniral  Ojitician,  Inveritai 
of  the  D  'Uble  Combi  rial  ion  of  Fjeiise-.,  19h,  1‘ali 
Royal;  Manufactory.  No.  1.  bis  cour  des  Fontiin 
near  tlie  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  Price  Current  • 
Lenses,  &c.,  sent  tree  on  post  pniil  application 
Universal  Catalogue  of  I’liotography,  with 
engravings,  price  2i  francs. 

Eh  ven  Med.iU  in  gold,  plntina.  and  silrer. 


ACKIE  AND  Gi.AD  STONE 

IVINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANT 
46  &  48,  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 

ANn 

118,  CHESTER  STREET,  RIRKENHEAD 


Per 

Doz.  Quarts 

Piute 

L- 

WINES. 

8. 

(1. 

s.  d 

Port,  Best  Old  Crusted  - 

-  48 

0 

24  ( 

■( 

„  Superior  Ditto 

- 

H 

0 

„  Very  fine  Ditto  - 

- 

-  10 

0 

20  ( 

„  Fine  Ditto 

- 

36 

0 

„  Ditto,  from  the  wood 

-  32 

0 

Sherry,  BeU  Old  (Pale) 

- 

48 

0 

24  ( 

„  Choice  Ditto  (Pale  or 

Golden) 

-  42 

0 

21  ( 

,,  Very  fine  (Golden)  - 

- 

38 

0 

„  Fine  (Ditto) 

- 

-  34 

0 

17  ( 

„  Ditto  (Ditto) 

- 

30 

0 

Bronte  -  -  -  - 

_ 

-  28 

0 

Marsala  -  -  -  - 

28 

0 

Calcavello  -  -  - 

- 

-  32 

0 

Lisbon  -  -  -  - 

_ 

32 

0 

Bucellas  -  -  - 

-  34 

0 

Madeira  -  .  -  - 

60 

0 

Claret,  1st  - 

- 

-  60 

0 

„  2nd  -  -  - 

40 

0 

Hock,  1st  - 

. 

-  72 

0 

„  2iul  -  -  - 

- 

60 

0 

Champagne,  1st  - 

- 

-  72 

0 

40  ( 

,,  2nd 

- 

60 

0 

34  ( 

„  3rd  - 

-  48 

0 

SPIRITS. 

Finest  Islay  Malt  Whisky  .  .  .  - 

„  Campbeltown  Malt  Whisky 
Fine  Old  Scotch  Ditto  Ditto  .  .  . 

Finest  Old  Irish  Ditto  Ditto  -  -  - 

Good  Grain  Whisky  _  _  .  .  . 

Best  Cognac  Brandy,  MartelTs  (Pale  or  Brown) 
„  Old  Hollands  ------ 

„  Jamaica  Rnm  -  -  -  -  - 

Fine  Ditto  Ditto  ------ 

Best  Bristol  Gin  ------ 

„  London  Gin  ------ 

Per  Doz.  Quarts. 


Per  Gallon 

8. 


16 

15 
14 

16 
12 
34 
24 
16 
13 
12 
12 

Pints 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  APPARATUS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

R  JEFFREY,  Chemist,  Pittville,  supplies 
®  Photographic  Artists,  and  Operators  in  general, 
with  Cameras,  Lenses,  Chemicals  of  the  puiest 
quality,  and  every  requisite,  both  of  British  and 
Foreign  Manufacture.  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  565  sent  carriage  free.  Agent 
for  Ramsden’s  Positive  and  Negative  Collodions. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo 
graphic  Journal. 


PORTER  AND  ALES. 

Barclay’s  Best  London  Porter 
Guinness’s  „  Dublin  Porter 
Bass  &  Co.’s  East  India  Pale  Ale  - 
Best  Edinburgh  Ale  -  -  -  - 

Fine  Mild  Ale  -  -  -  - 

Alloa  Table  Beer  -  -  -  - 

Cider  ------ 

Perry  ------ 

Guinness’s  Best  Dublin  Porter 
Barclay’s  Best  London  Ditto  -  28s.  and  33 
Bass  &  Co.’s  East  India  Pale  Ale  -  -  31 

Bass  &  Co.’s  Mild  Ditto  24s.  and  27 
TERMS— CASH. 

Bottles  to  be  given  in  exchange,  or  paid  for  on  deliverj 
The  same  amount  will  be  allowed  when  they  are  returned 


a  « 


Goods  delivered  by  their  own  Spring  Carts  in  Aig- 
burth,  Woolton,  Wavertree,  Old  Swan,  Knotty  Ash 
West  Derby,  Bootle,  Seaforth,  Waterloo,  Crosby,  and  al 
other  districts  within  five  miles  of  the  Exchange ;  also 
in  Oxton,  Claughton,  Seacombe,  Egremont,New  Brighton 
Rock  Ferry,  Eastham,  and  surrounding  neighbourhoods. 

Hampers  packed  to  order,  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  o) 
the  country. 

Always  on  hand,  at  their  Export  Bottling  Stores 
Mersey  Street,  a  large  supply  of  LONDON  PORTER 
and  BASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE,  for  SHIP 
STORES  and  EXPORTATION. 


pe 

tnii 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
HOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT, 
5,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  JAMES  LANCASTER,  Pkopeietor. 

HE  NEW  LIST  is  now  ready,  may  be 

had  free  on  application,  or  by  post,  Id. 
he  TRANSPARENT  VARNISH,  long  been  de- 
1,  may  now  be  obtained  in  4  oz,  bottles,  for  Is. 
ANCASTER’S  COLLODION,  not^  surpassed  in 
rland  for  richness  of  tone,  quickness  of  action, 
in  8  oz.  bottles,  No.  1,  4s.,  No.  2,  2s.  8d. 
ANCASTER’S  NEW  FOCUSSING  GLASS, 
ntial  to  every  operator.  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  each. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

HE  following  Recipes,  carefully  tested  by 
an  experienced  Photographer,  have  just  been 
ited,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  on 
apt  of  18  postage  stamps,  by  J.  M‘Wattees,  Jun., 
md  17,  English  Street,  Armagh, 
b.  1. — ^Easy  process  for  converting  Positives  into 
:atives  in  one  minute,  the  usual  exposure  only 
lired. 

b.  2. — ^Process  for  making  the  Common  Powder 
JUTS  adhere  evenly  over  the  entire  plate,  and 
ng  a  brilliant  result  almost  equal  to  ivory, 
b.  3.  Method  of  finishing  Positives,  so  that  they 
e  the  appearance  of  standing  out  in  relief,  thereby 
lining  a  novel  and  very  beautiful  effect, 
b.  4. — A  safe  and  easy  mode  of  toning  Paper 
itives,  whereby  almost  any  tint  from  sepia  to  rich 
pie  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
n  receipt  of  6  stamps  extra,  an  excellent  Formula 
Positives  will  be  sent. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPOT. 

DANIEL  M‘MILLAN, 

132,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTRAIT  LENSES,  CAMERAS, 
Chemicals,  Passe-partouts,  Morocco  Cases, 
Frames,  Glass  Plates,  Photographic  Papers,  Colours, 
and  every  article  used  in  Photography,  kept  in  Stock 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

New  Price  List  for  1857  sent  free  on  application. 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

JB.  DANCER,  Optician,  43,  Cross  Street, 
•  Manchester,  has  PREPARED  COLLODION 
and  ALBUMEN  especially  for  this  Process.  Stereo, 
scopic  Plates  kept  ready  sensitive.  Moulded  Glass 
Dishes,  for  Developing  or  Exciting  Sterescopic 
Plates,  Is.  6d.  each.  Patent  Stereoscopic  Cameras 
for  out-door  operations,  with  Prepared  Plates.  AU  tha 
Apparatus  and  Chemicals  required  in  Photography. 

Agent  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


Just  Published.  Price  Is.;  or  free  by  Post  for 
Fourteen  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURE  S,  including  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  Apparatus,  and  a  minute  description 
of  a  modified  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
By  William  Acklanb. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Maeshall  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court;  and  Hoene  and  Thoenthwaite,  Opti¬ 
cians,  Philosophical  and  Photographic  Instrument 
Makers  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  121,  122,  and 
123,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 


FOKREST  &  BROMLEY’S 

im  LIST  OF  PEIOES  OF  PHOTOGKAPHIC  GLASS. 


hes. 


by  2 
tlby  2i 
Mby  3i 
bay  4 
nby  4i 


Polished 

Flatted 

Crown. 

s.  d. 
...  2  6 
...  4  6 
...  7  0 
...10  0 
...15  6 


Patent 
Plate, 
s.  d. 
7  0 
12  0 
18  6 
27  0 
41  6 


Purple 

Polished 

Sheet. 

s.  d. 

6  3 
11  3 
17  3 
25  0 
38  6 


Purple 
Plate, 
s.  d. 

12  6 
22  6 
35  0 
50  0 
77  0 


Colourless 

Patent 

Plate. 

s.  d. 

15  01 

27  0  § 
41  6^^ 

60  OU 

92  6j 


On  taking  the  picture 
upon  the  coloured  glass 
(especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose) ,  no  backing 
is  required,  and  the  tone 
of  the  pictune  is  greatly 
improved. 


Tinted  Glass  foe  Roofs  (for  admission  of  the  chemical  rays  only),  9d.  per  foot  super. 


fites  for  producing  the  Vignette  style  of  Printing  adapted  to  every  description  of  Pressure  Frame,  at 

2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

3jss  Slates  and  Tiles  supplied  for  Roofs  at  very  low  prices,  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  Sashes 

for  the  admission  of  light. 

Finely  Ground  Glass  for  Focussing  Frames  and  Stereoscopic  Transparencies,  is.  per  foot. 


Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  reduction  they 
b  e  made  in  the  prices  of  POLISHED  FLATTED  CROWN  GLASS,  and  to  the  important  considera- 
ti  i  that  it  is  now  becoming  almost  universally  employed  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater 
■^nomy.  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  likewise  strongly  recommend  the  PURPLE  PLATE,  which 
have  recently  perfected  for  the  production  of  Positives  only;  they  have  now  been  enabled  to  produce 
j  prfectly  even  surface,  upon  which  the  layer  of  Collodion  is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  ensure  very 
!  king  results,  the  warm  tint  giving  such  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  features  as  to  call  forth  general  approba- 
i|i.  The  vastly  increasing  demaqd  for  FINELY  GROUND  GLASS,  either  for  Focussing  Frames  or 
iceoscopic  Transparences,  have  induced  Messrs.  FORREST  &  BROMLEY  to  take  unremitting  pains  in 
1  Dmplishing  what  is  so  much  desired, — a  cheap  and  excellent  article  in  this  attractive  branch  of  Photo- 
?  phy.  The  BLUE-TINTED  GLASS,  for  the  roofs  of  Operating  Rooms,  is  found  materially  to  expedite 
action  of  the  Chemicals. 

WAREHOUSES - 58,  LIME-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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EAST  INDIES  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CASES,  to  suit  the  above  climates,  must  be  so  constructed,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  warp.  The  undersigned  ia 
now  making  such  Cases. 

He  has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Cases,  Frames,  Passepartouts  Lenses 
Cameras,  Chemicals,  and  all  other  Requisites  in  Photography,  which  he  does  not  buy  fron 
dealers,  but  either  manufactures  or  directly  imports  from  Paris,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  ;  anr 
is  Sole  Agent  in  Great  Britain  for  Colas’  Lenses  and  Martin’s  Coixodion  ;  and  in  Birminghan 
and  district  for  Keith’s,  Lee’s,  and  Mawson’s  Positive,  and  Pontino’s  Negative  Collodions. 
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OB  LISTS  BBEB, 

BY  APPLYING  TO 

ELISHA  MANDEE, 

98,  SNOW  HILL, 


G.  R  .  BERRY, 

Removed  from  33,  Bold-street,  to  More  Commodious  Premises, 

10,  JAMES  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

LABOR  AT  ORY,  — SOMERVILLE  STREET,  BIRKENHEAD. 


Lenses  by  all  the  best  makers.  Cameras  of  all  descriptions,  and  made  to  order. 

AU  the  Chemicals  required  in  Photography,  of  absolute  purity,  are  kept  in  stock,  or  prepared  by  \} 
formulae  of  Amateurs  or  Professionals. 

Brominized  Negative  Collodion,  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb.,  for  landscapes  and  portraiture,  produces  inten 
negatives  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Berry’s  Accelerating  Solution  for  Collodion,  1  s.  per  oz.,  12s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Collodion,  produces  brilliant  whites  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  half-tones,  in  all  the  vari 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Positive  Silver  Bath,  expressly  fitted  for  the  above,  8s.  per  pint.  Developing  Solution  8d.  per  pint. 
Pyroxyline,  perfectly  soluble.  The  Collodions  prepared  with  the  above  yield  films  on  dic  ing  transparc 
and  free  from  reticulation.  2s.  per  oz. 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

Negative  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Process,  perfectly  adherent  to  the  plate,  rapid  in  its  action,  and  ykl 
dense  negatives ;  9d.  per  oz.,  10s.  per  lb. 

Meta-Gelatine  Syrup,  for  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  Cd.  each.  Dextrine  Syrup,  for  1 
Dry  Process,  in  bottles,  Is.  and  2  s.  each. 

Dry  Collodion  Plates,  will  preserve  their  sensibility  for  one  month,  prepared  to  order. 

Photographic  printing,  either  sun-printing  or  development,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  Berry  recei' 
pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Collodion  and  other  Processes,  and  guarantees  proficiency. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 

Jubilee  Buildings,  16,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs,  newton.  Manufacturers  of 

Cases,  Matts,  Preservers,  &c..  Importers  of 
French,  German,  and  American  Requisites,  in  soli¬ 
citing  a  continuance  of  patronage  from  Artists  and 
Amateurs,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  now  possess  a 
Gallery,  where  purchasers  are  taught  the  art  gratui¬ 
tously.  Apparatus  complete,  from  20s.  upwards.  A 
first-rate  Lens,  walnut  Camera,  &c.,  for  Portraits,  4^ 
inches  square,  55s.,  equal  to  the  most  costly. 

All  Articles  Warranted. 

Country  orders  executed  with  promptitude,  and  on 
advantageous  terms.  Cameras,  Printing  Frames, 
Stereoscopes,  &c.,  made  to  order,  and  suited  to  all 
climates.  Chemicals  of  purest  quality,  ensuring  the 
most  successful  results.  Glass  of  all  shades.  English 
and  Foreign  Stereoscopic  Views.  Price  List  forwarded. 
N.B. — No  Front  Shop,  Entrance  up  the  Passage. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS.  ■ 

OLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES  re.- 

sensitized  or  plain.  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  e-  i 
article  required  in  Photography,  may  be  obtainc' 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  Opticians,  Philosopli 
and  Photographic  Instrument  Makers  in  ordina. 
Her  Majesty,  121, 122,  &  123,  Newgate  Street,LoD 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Fh ' 
graphic  Journal. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ORNE  .AND  THORNTHWAIT 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OF  PHO: 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICALS  i 
be  sent  post  free  to  Opticians,  Chemists,  and  PI  < 
graphers,  &c.,  on  receipt  of  their  business  cards, 
121,  122,  &  123,  NEWGATE-ST.,  LONDO 


Priuted  by  the  Proprietor,  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  of  No.  14,  Fairfield  Crescent,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Derby,  at  his  Off 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. — December  16, 1^57. 
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